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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  August  8,  1910. 

SIR:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in 
the  men's  ready  made  clothing  industry,  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  second  section 
available  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection 
of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  BEN j.  S.  CABLE, 

Acting  Secretary 
Hon.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 
Washington,  August  8,  1910. 

SIR:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  employment  of 
woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing 
industry  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  second  volume  transmitted 
of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 
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10  LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
men's  clothing  industry  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent 
Zach  C.  Elkin.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  has  been  princi- 
pally assisted  by  Special  Agents  H.  G.  Friedman,  Emma  Duke,  and 
Clinton  S.  Childs.  The  tabular  work  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Foster.  The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however, 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Verrill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  P.  NEILL, 

Commissioner. 
The  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing  in  1905  ranked  seventh  in  gross 
value  of  product,  twelfth  in  net  value  of  product,  seventh  in  the 
number  of  wage-earners  employed,  and  eighth  in  amount  expended 
for  wages.  (a)  For  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and 
children  the  industry  is  of  special  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
second  only  to  cotton  in  the  number  of  women  it  employs.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  largest  field  for  home  work  connected  with  the  sewing 
trades,  and  has  most  commonly  been  associated  with  the  various 
evils  connected  with  what  is  known  as  "sweating."  As  a  field  for 
child  labor  it  ranks  ninth  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country. 

The  clothing  industry  embraces  a  variety  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel — men's  ready-made  clothing  (factory  product),  men's  cus- 
tom-made clothing,  women's  clothing,  cloaks,  suits,  etc.  It  is  part 
of  the  still  larger  group  of  needle  trades.  Men's  ready-made  clothing 
is  the  largest  single  branch  of  the  sewing  trades.  As  a  factory  indus- 
try it  may  be  taken  to  be  representative  of  conditions  in  the  sewing 
trades  with  the  qualification  that  it  represents  the  most  difficult  work 
therein.  It  is  the  branch  to  which  this  investigation  of  the  clothing 
industry  is  limited. 

The  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  into  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  was  carried  on  in 
the  five  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester.  In  these  cities  244  factories  were  investigated  with  a 
total  labor  force  of  23,683  wage-earners.  Of  these  establishments  88 
were  in  New  York,  70  in  Chicago,  22  in  Baltimore,  39  in  Philadelphia, 
and  25  in  Rochester. 

In  selecting  the  establishments  for  investigation  in  these  cities  the 
aim  was  to  select  such  as  would  be  representative  of  the  industry 
in  each  locality,  including  some  that  showed  the  best  conditions, 
some  that  showed  the  worst,  and  some  in  which  average  conditions 
prevailed. 

In  order  to  show  somewhat  in  detail  what  proporti'  .1  of  the  total 
force  engaged  in  the  clothing  industry  in  these  cities  was  covered  by 
the  present  investigation,  a  table  has  been  prepared  giving  the  num- 

a Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  cxciii. 
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her  of  establishments  and  employees  in  each  of  the  five  clothing 
centers  visited,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  report  on 
manufactures  in  1905  and  the  number  of  establishments  and  em- 
ployees covered  by  this  investigation.  The  per  cents  of  the  total 
number  of  shops  and  of  employees  are  also  given,  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  the  industry  covered  by  the  investigation. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  MEN'S  READY-MADE  CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY  IN  5  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AS  SHOWN  BY  CENSUS  OF  1905,  COMPARED  WITH 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  INCLUDED  IN  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION. 

[Census  figures  compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Parts  I  and  II.] 


City. 

Establishments. 

Employees. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

Investi- 
gated. 

Males  16  years 
and  over. 

Females  16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Total. 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

No. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of 

total. 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of 

total. 

Chicago  
Rochester.  . 
New  York.  . 
Philadel- 
phia   
Baltimore.. 

Total. 

563 
239 
1,707 

220 
115 

70 

25 
88 

39 
22 

12.4 
10.5 
5.2 

17.7 
19.1 

7,878 
2,558 
28,305 

3,437 
3,205 

2,495 
879 
4,673 

1,204 
1,825 

31.7 
34.4 
16.5 

35.0 
56.9 

10,483 
3,504 
12,  347 

1,812 
4,483 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 

1,120 
1,974 

37.4 
41.9 
26.5 

61.8 
44.0 

563 
99 
55 

209 
867 

374 
45 
62 

116 
251 

66.4 
45.5 
112.7 

55.5 
29.0 

18,924 
6.161 
40,  707 

5,  458 
8,555 

6,794 
2,391 
8,008 

2,440 
4,050 

35.  9 
38.8 
19.7 

44.7 
47.3 

2,844 

244 

8.6 

45,383 

11,076 

24.4 

32,629 

11,759 

36.0 

1,793 

848 

47.3 

79,805 

23,683 

29.7 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total,  being  only  8.6  per 
cent,  the  number  of  employees  in  those  establishments  represents  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  for  each  of  the  cities 
visited.  The  five  cities  manufacture  68.3  per  cent  of  the  men's  clothing 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  establishments  visited  in  this  investigation  employed  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  in  these  cities.  (°)  That 
is  to  say,  this  investigation  is  based  on  data  which  represent  29.7  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  five  largest  clothing  centers.  As  the  in- 
vestigation concerned  itself  only  with  employees  of  the  shops  in  which 
the  garments  are  made  up,  and  disregarded  employees  in  the  cutting 
rooms  and  in  the  commercial  departments,  the  per  cent  of  employees 
included  when  compared  with  the  number  engaged  in  making  up  the 
garments  would  be  larger. 

Considering  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  children  (i.  e.,  under 
16  years)  the  representation  is  even  larger;  36.0  per  cent  of  the  total 


o  This,  of  course,  disregards  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  years  between  the  time 
of  the  census  and  the  period  of  this  investigation. 
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women  and  47.3  per  cent  of  the  children  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  men's  clothing  in  these  cities  are  employed  in  the  establishments 
visited.  The  very  high  proportion  of  children  covered  is  due,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  the  more  careful  methods  of  arriving  at  these 
data.  The  census  gives  the  employers'  returns;  in  this  investigation 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  employees  as  well  as  of  the  employers,  cer- 
tificates on  file  were  consulted,  and  in  every  way  an  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  number  of  children. 

The  relative  per  cent  of  the  sexes  found  in  this  investigation  differs 
considerably  from  that  reported  in  the  census.  The  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures are  not  entirely  comparable,  as  they  do  not  apply  altogether  to 
the  same  classes  of  employees.  This  investigation,  as  stated  above, 
was  restricted  to  shops  in  which  garments  are  made  up.  Cutting-room 
employees  and  other  employees  not  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  mak- 
ing up  garments  were  ignored.  Moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
establishments  were  considered  in  which  men's  or  boys'  outer  or 
street  clothing  was  made.  The  census  figures,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  include  workmen's  clothing — overalls  and  the  like.  To  these 
circumstances  some  of  the  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  force 
by  sex  might  be  due. 

These  considerations  explain,  for  example,  why  it  is  that  in  the 
establishments  visited  there  was  found  a  higher  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  industry  than  of  men.  Save 
in  the  making  up  of  the  garments  few  women  are  employed — the 
cutters,  trimmers,  and  examiners  are  men.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  in  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  preference 
was  given  to  shops  employing  a  considerable  number  of  women.  Small 
shops  in  which  men  only  or  only  one  or  two  women  were  employed 
were  ignored. 

Several  other  points  of  difference  between  the  figures  of  this  investi- 
gation and  those  of  the  census  are  to  be  noted.  In  Baltimore  the  com- 
parison of  figures  for  the  present  investigation  with  those  of  the  census 
indicates  that  the  women  in  the  establishments  visited  formed  a 
smaller  part  of  the  total  number  in  the  industry  than  the  number  of 
men.  In  the  census  figures  for  clothing,  however,  employees  in  over- 
all factories  are  included,  a  class  of  establishments  not  touched  in  this 
investigation.  These  factories  employ  large  numbers  of  women,  but 
few  men.  The  inclusion  of  overall  workers  explains  another  dis- 
crepancy between  the  data  of  this  investigation  and  the  census  data. 
In  the  Baltimore  (°)  clothing  factories  visited  the  proportion  of  women 
was  found  to  be  less  than  that  in  Chicago  and  Rochester,  and  if  the  coat- 
pad  shops  are  excluded,  the  per  cent  of  women  is  less  also  than  in  Phila- 

0  In  Baltimore  there  were  taken  4  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  manufac- 
turing coat  pads  for  the  clothing  trade— a  class  of  establishments  not  taken  in  the 
other  cities.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  the  distribution  of  the  force  by 
Bex  in  Baltimore  is  affected  as  these  shops  are  included  or  excluded. 
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delphia.  The  census,  however,  shows  for  Baltimore  a  proportion  of 
women  nearly  as  high  as  that  in  Chicago.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  census  figures  of  the  overall  shops  where  women  are 
so  extensively  employed. 

For  New  York  the  census  figures  would  indicate  that  women  consti- 
tute only  30  per  cent  of  the  employees.  This  per  cent  is  not  far  from 
the  proportion  found  in  this  investigation,  if  shop  workers  only  are 
considered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  there  were  found  in  the  shops  visited  61.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  as  reported  by  the  census  for  the 
industry  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  35.0  per  cent  of  the  men.  Two< 
explanations  suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place  the  data  for 
this  investigation  in  Philadelphia,  as  everywhere,  were  gathered  in  the 
large  establishments  where  the  proportion  of  women  seems  to  be 
higher  than  in  the  smaller  shops.  In  the  second  place  a  number  of 
establishments  located  in  the  country  towns  near  Philadelphia  were 
taken  where  a  very  high  proportion  of  women  was  found. 

The  information  which  the  agents  obtained  from  the  inspection  of 
the  establishments  reported  was  supplemented  by  further  informa- 
tion obtained  from  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  earnings  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  of  all  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  of  those  males  16  years  and  over  in  occupa- 
tions employing  any  children  or  women  were  copied  from  the  pay  rolls 
for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  A  record  of  the  hours  spent  at  work  was 
available  for  only  a  part  of  the  employees.  The  statistics  of  the 
extent  of  employment  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  hours  reported 
for  time  workers  and  for  piece  workers  in  the  establishments  keeping 
a  time  record.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  differs  in  the  different 
cities.  In  a  comparison  of  earnings  by  cities,  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
different  centers,  and  the  relation  of  the  hours  actually  worked  in  the 
period  for  which  the  data  are  available  to  the  regular  establishment 
hours  must  be  considered.  In  no  case  were  the  earnings  or  hours  of 
work  of  men  in  occupations  employing  no  children  or  women  included. 

Information  was  also  obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, nativity,  and  race  of  the  employees.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
establishments,  where  these  facts  were  known  by  the  employers,  data 
were  obtained  from  them.  In  the  large  establishments  the  data  were 
obtained  from  the  employees,  either  in  the  establishment  or  at  their 
homes,  by  personal  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  agents.  In  a  number 
of  the  larger  establishments  printed  slips  asking  for  the  desired  infor- 
mation were  distributed  among  the  employees. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  verifying  the  ages  of  children  under  16  as 
reported  by  the  children  themselves  or  by  the  employers,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  the  younger  children.  This  was  done  by  questioning 
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the  children,  their  parents,  or  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
agents  of  the  Bureau  did  not  depend  on  their  own  judgment  of  the 
ages  of  children.  In  no  case  has  an  estimate  of  the  age  according  to 
the  appearance  of  the  child  been  used,  and,  unless  proof  was  obtained 
showing  that  the  age  furnished  by  the  child  or  by  the  employer  was 
inaccurate,  that  statement  of  age  was  always  accepted. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  to  secure  family  and 
personal  information  about  the  women  and  children  employed,  and 
to  inquire  about  certain  conditions  in  the  establishment  which 
affected  them,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  employees  of  each  establish- 
ment investigated  were  visited.  No  family  was  reported  which  did 
not  contain  a  person  employed  in  one  of  the  clothing  establishments 
investigated,  who  was  either  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  or  a  female 
16  years  of  age  or  over.  Detailed  information  was  secured  for  a  total 
of  2,274  families.  The  rule  foUowed  was  to  secure  family  schedules 
representing  10  per  cent  of  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  the 
establishment  investigated.  The  total  membership  of  the  families 
was  12,311,  or  an  average  of  5.4  members  per  family.  The  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  in  these  families  was  6,495  or  2.9  per  family. 

In  every  locality  visited  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
clothing  industry  but  who  were  interested  in  and  familiar  with  the 
work  and  living  conditions  of  the  employees  were  consulted.  Such 
persons  included  physicians,  teachers,  and  clergymen. 

THE  MEN'S  READY-MADE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  only  a  part — the 
most  important  part  indeed — of  the  general  clothing  industry. 
" Clothing"  is  in  turn  only  a  part  of  the  larger  group  of  industries, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  " needle"  or  sewing  trades.  This  investigation 
was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  as  the 
largest  single  branch  of  the  group  of  sewing  trades. 

Men's  ready-made  clothing  is  broadly  distinguished  from  men's 
custom  clothing;  the  annual  product  of  ready-made  clothing  is, 
according  to  the  latest  census  figures  available,  about  double  the 
value  of  custom-made  garments.  The  comparative  value  of  the  two 
branches  is  no  index  to  the  relative  importance,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  number  of  workers  or  the  number  of  ultimate  buyers  of  ready- 
made  clothing.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  cheaper  grades, 
hence  the  importance  of  the  ready-made  clothing,  compared  with  the 
custom  clothing  as  gauged  by  the  number  of  wearers,  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

Men's  ready-made  clothing  embraces  a  number  of  branches.  The 
most  important  is  men's  ready-made  coats,  overcoats,  vests,  and 
pants.  The  large  majority  of  firms  devote  themselves  to  the  manu- 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 2 
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facture  of  suits  and  overcoats.  A  large  number  of  establishments, 
however,  devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  pants 
or  vests.  Closely  related  to  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  the  manu- 
facture of  rain  coats,  smoking  jackets,  automobile  coats,  fancy  vests, 
and  bath  robes.  These  are  manufactured  ordinarily  by  firms  as 
incidental  to  their  main  business,  or  by  houses  devoted  to  one  or 
more  of  these  garments  as  specialties. 

Ordinary  clothing  is  produced  in  most  centers.  Alongside  of  men's 
ready-made  clothing  stands  youths'  and  children's  clothing.  A 
number  of  firms  specialize  on  this  trade  exclusively,  or  on  some  branch 
of  it.  The  manufacture  of  children's  clothing  is  largely  concentrated 
in  New  York.  An  important  branch  classed  under  men's  clothing  is 
working  clothes,  chiefly  overalls.  This  branch  of  the  industry, 
while  important  in  Baltimore  and  other  points  visited,  was  not 
touched  on  in  this  investigation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  custom-order  business  is  the  wholesale  tailoring 
branch  and  the  manufacture  of  uniforms.  In  technical  method  of 
manufacture  these  branches  of  the  trade  do  not  radically  differ  from 
ordinary  ready-made  clothing.  The  uniform  trade  is  general,  the 
wholesale  tailoring  trade  is  largely  localized  in  Chicago.  Both  of 
these  branches  were  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  industry  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  concentration.  It  is 
confined  well-nigh  exclusively  to  the  cities,  and  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cities  at  that.  As  has  been  stated,  68.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  in  1905  was  produced  by  the  five  leading  clothing  centers — 
New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester.  The  five 
cities  next  in  order,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and 
Louisville  produce  11  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  Thus  ten  cities 
manufacture  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  product. 

New  York  alone  produces  over  one-third  of  the  entire  output  of 
men's  clothing  (38.5  per  cent);  one-half  of  the  total  product  is  manu- 
factured by  the  three  seaboard  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  In  the  inland  cities  of  the  Central  West  the  industry  is 
more  evenly  distributed,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  being  in 
the  lead  in  this  area.  The  details  are  shown  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905 
in  the  accompanying  table.(°) 

°  Previous  to  the  census  of  1890  statistics  of  ready-made  clothing  as  distinct  from 
custom  clothing  are  not  available. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  DEVOTED  TO  MAN- 
UF  \CTURE  OF' MEN'S  CLOTHING,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT,  IN  EACH  OF  EIGHT 
SPECIFIED  CITIES  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890,  1900,  AND  1905. 

rComtriled  from  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Censuses,  Manufactures,  1890  and  1900,  Parts  I  and  II,  and  from 
Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Parts  I  and  II.] 


City  and  year. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Males  16 
years  and 
over. 
(°) 

Females  16 
years  and 
over. 
(») 

Children  un- 
der 16  years. 
(c) 

Total. 

Value  of  product. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver-  ( 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

New  York  City: 
1890  

2,294 
1,889 
1,707 

186 
874 
563 

302 
397 
220 

125 
137 
115 

192 
307 
239 

443 
351 
209 

180 
150 
128 

48 
126 
46 

4,867 
5,731 
4,504 

24,835 
20.513 
28,305 

12.215 
4,957 
7,878 

3,205 
4,177 
3,437 

6,133 
3,929 
3,205 

1,119 
1,933 
2,558 

6,287 
1,303 
1,442 

2,144 
1,203 
1,426 

1,481 
698 
728 

67,  786 
48,077 
58,  759 

36.6 
42.7 
48.2 

18.0 
10.3 
13.4 

4.7 
8.7 
5.8 

9.0 
8.2 
5.5 

1.7 
4.0 
4.4 

9.3 
2.7 
2.5 

3.2 
2.5 
2.4 

2.2 
1.5 
1.2 

16,032 
9,759 
12,347 

2,801 
8,128 
10,483 

2,479 
2,121 
1,812 

6,523 
5,168 
4,483 

1,533 
2,605 
3,504 

7,196 
2,347 
2,410 

3,477 
1,412 
1,540 

3,196 
2,036 
2,003 

75  621 

21.2 
14.0 
16.4 

3.7 

11.6 
13.9 

3.3 
3.0 
2.4 

8.6 
7.4 
5.9 

2.0 
3.7 
4.6 

9.5 
3.4 
3.2 

4.6 

2.0 
2.0 

4.2 
2.9 

2.7 

66 
134 
55 

33 

770 
563 

122 

165 
209 

44 

593 
867 

99 
134 
99 

60 

134 
87 

1 

7 
20 

83 
56 

78 

1,519 

4.3 
4.5 
1.9 

2.2 

25.6 
19.0 

8.0 
5.5 
7.1 

2.9 
19.7 
29.2 

6.5 
4.5 
3.3 

3.9 
4.5 

2.9 

.1 

.2 
.7 

5.5 
1.9 
2.6 

40,933 
30,406 
40,707 

15,049 
13,855 
18,924 

5,806 
6,463 
5,458 

12,700 
9,690 
8,555 

2,751 
4,672 
6,161 

13,543 
3,784 
3,939 

5,622 
2,622 
2,986 

4,760 
2,790 
2,809 

144  996 

28.2 
25.1 
29.7 

10.4 
11.5 
13.8 

4.0 
5.3 
4.0 

8.8 
8.0 
6.2 

1.1 
3.9 
4.5 

9.3 
3.1 
2.9 

3.9 
2.2 
2.2 

3.3 
2.3 
2.0 

$74,716,261 
103,  220,  201 
137,104,900 

32,517,226 
36.094,310 
53,230,436 

24,490,218 
18,802,637 
18,077,809 

15,032,924 
17,290,825 
19,565,474 

9,133,562 
11,138,220 
14,948,703 

17,951,525 
11,950,648 
14,214,293 

19,640,779 
8,601,431 
11,246,004 

6,554,982 
5,577,442 
5,497,201 

251,019,609 
276,861,607 
355,796,571 

29.8 
37.3 
38.5 

13.0 
13.0 
15.0 

9.8 
6.8 
5.1 

6.0 
6.2 
5.5 

3.6 
4.0 
4.2 

7.1 
4.3 
4.0 

7.8 
3.1 
3.2 

2.6 
2.0 
1.5 

1900 

1905 

Chicago: 
1890 

1900  

1905 

Philadelphia: 
1890  

1900  
1905  

Baltimore: 
1890 

1900  

1905     . 

Rochester: 
1890  

1900  
1905  

Cincinnati: 
1890 

1900  

1905 

Boston: 
1890  

1900  . 

1905 

St.  Louis: 
1890     . 

1900 

1905   

United  States: 
1890 

1900  



69,862    
75.4(«      . 

3,011 
2,963 



120,950    .. 
137,190    

1905 

| 

a  Figures  for  1890  relate  to  "  males  above  16  years." 
6  Figures  for  1890  relate  to  "females  above  15  years." 
'children"  in  1890. 


The  urban  localization  of  the  clothing  industry  is  primarily  due 
to  the  dependence  of  the  industry  on  labor.  The  manufacture  of 
clothing  does  not  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  plant 
or  costly  machinery.  The  sewing  machine  is  not  expensive,  and 
even  the  most  advanced  appliances,  in  the  way  of  special  sewing, 
cutting,  and  pressing  machines,  do  not  involve  large  investments. 
Another  consideration,  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
requires  comparatively  little  space,  makes  it  possible  for  the  industry 
to  be  located  in  cities  in  spite  of  high  rent  or  the  high  value  of  real 
estate. 

On  the  other  hand,  clothing  is  an  industry  dependent  on  a  large 
labor  supply  and  facilities  for  marketing  the  product.  This  fact 
readily  accounts  for  the  general  urban  localization  of  the  clothing 
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industry.  The  largest  cities  are  in  a  general  way  also  the  largest 
clothing  centers.  The  massing  of  the  industry  along  the  seaboard 
is  further  explained  by  the  special  facilities  for  obtaining  large  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  force.  Moreover,  the  character  of  our  immigration, 
the  large  number  of  tailors  among  the  immigrants,  and  particularly 
the  preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  sewing  trades,  accounts  for  the 
growth  of  the  clothing  industry  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  industry  first  grew  up  in  these  cities  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  there  the  industry  once  estab- 
lished. The  further  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  New  York  and 
Chicago,  which  are  the  leading  clothing  centers,  are  also  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  country. 

To  labor  the  advantage  in  this  urban  concentration  is  largely  in 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  one  of  the  many  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  urban  congestion  with 
its  attendant  evils. 

The  general  wholesale-clothing  trade,  as  applied  to  coats,  vests, 
and  pants,  distinguishes  its  product  hi  a  rough  way  as  cheap,  medium, 
and  high  grade.  The  first  class  would  embrace  clothing  that  is  sold 
at  wholesale  for  $8  or  less  per  suit;  medium-grade  clothing  would 
range  from  this  figure  to  about  $15;  high  grade  $15  and  over. 

Wholesale  tailoring,  or  the  " special-order"  trade,  stands  midway 
between  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  and  custom  tailoring.  Each 
garment  is  made  to  measure  at  the  special  order  of  the  customer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  garments  are  made  up  in  shops  and  by  methods 
little,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from  those  obtaining  in  the  ready-made 
business. 

Wholesale  tailoring  is  concentrated  in  Chicago.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  manufacturers  is  twofold.  The  West  offers  the  market 
for  special-order  clothing.  Here  large  areas  are  still  found  in  which 
there  are  few  important  towns  having  good  custom  tailors  or  stores 
carrying  large  stocks  of  ready-made  clothing.  Hence  the  mail-order 
business  finds  less  competition  from  the  ready-made  clothing  than  in 
the  East,  where  the  population  is  dense  and  towns  numerous.  Chi- 
cago is  better  located  for  this  trade,  being  nearer  to  its  customers 
and  enjoying  exceptional  shipping  facilities,  which  give  it  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  fill  orders  very  promptly.  Another  cause  for 
the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  Chicago  is  the  historic  one — it 
was  first  developed  there  on  a  large  scale. 

Wholesale  tailoring  is  carried  on  by  many  independent  firms  in 
Chicago  and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  total  clothing  industry  of 
the  city.  In  New  York  and  Rochester  there  are  only  a  few  firms. 
In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  the  special-order  business  is  carried 
on  by  firms  engaged  in  wholesale  clothing. 

The  specific  advantages  of  each  clothing  center  and  the  causes  for 
the  development  of  the  industry  there  can  be  given  only  in  a  general 
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way.  The  testimony  of  manufacturers  is  often  vague  and  contra- 
dictory. Frequently  the  manufacturer  interviewed  knows  only  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  him  of  his  own  location,  rather 
than  its  relative  merits  and  demerits. 

A  brief  study  of  the  advantages  of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Rochester  as  clothing  centers  is  presented 
here,  the  present  investigation  being  confined  to  those  cities. 

New  York  is  the  leading  clothing  center  in  the  country  and  has 
been  first  from  the  infancy  of  the  industry.  The  city  has  natural 
advantages  for  the  production  of  all  grades  of  clothing.  Here  a  large 
body  of  the  skilled  tailors  of  Europe  land,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
remain.  These  can  be  readily  trained  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
higher  grades  of  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  poured  into 
the  city  a  vast  body  of  unskilled  labor  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheapest  grades  of  clothing.  New  York,  moreover,  is  the  largest 
market  of  the  country.  Previous  to  1905  men's  clothing  ranked  first 
in  value  in  the  city.  The  United  States  census  for  1905  indicates 
that  men's  clothing  is  second,  being  surpassed  by  the  value  of  women's 
clothing.  Nevertheless,  in  1905  the  value  of  men's  clothing  in  New 
York  City  amounted  to  9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  city's 
manufactures. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  measured  by  number  of  employees 
is  seen  in  the  table  following: 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  1905,  MEASURED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  pp.  770-777.] 

MEN. 


Industry. 


Number 
employed. 


Clothing,  women's 

Clothing,  men's 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products.. 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 
Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 


33,458 
28,305 
16,290 
14,041 
12,851 


WOMEN. 


Clothing  women's          

36,346 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

13,  511 

Clothing  men's                        

12,347 

Tobacco  cigars  and  cigarettes 

12,  175 

4  617 

Boxes  fancv  and  paper     .                                                      

4,398 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

4,306 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making  

3,382 

Confectionery 

3,246 

Printing  and  publishing  book  and  job 

2,946 

CHILDREN. 


Clothing,  women's 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Musical  instruments,  piano  and  organ  materials. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Glass 


285 
175 
149 
142 
124 
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A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  census  report  on  manufactures 
for  1905  shows  that,  as  measured  by  employment  of  men,  the  men's 
clothing  industry  ranks  second,  giving  work  to  9  per  cent  of  the  men 
engaged  in  manufactures,  as  against  11  per  cent  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  clothing. 

As  a  field  for  the  labor  of  women,  the  men's  clothing  is  excelled 
by  women's  clothing,  millinery,  and  lace  goods.  Women's  clothing 
affords  work  to  one-fourth  of  the  women  in  industry,  whereas  only 
about  one-twelfth  are  employed  in  making  men's  clothing.  Milli- 
nery and  lace  goods  give  work  to  only  a  few  more;  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  to  a  few  less.  The  other  manufacturing  trades  occu- 
pying the  largest  number  of  women  are  men's  furnishing  goods, 
paper  and  fancy  boxes,  silk  and  silk  goods,  bookbinding,  confec- 
tionery, book  and  job  printing  and  publishing,  artificial  feathers  and 
flowers,  each  giving  employment  for  more  than  2,500  women.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  other  trades  mentioned 
afford  lighter  work  and  more  agreeable  work  to  women. 

The  presence  of  other  and  more  agreeable  fields  for  female  labor 
probably  accounts  for  two  phenomena  in  New  York,  (1)  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  men  in  the  New  York  industry  as  com- 
pared with  the  trade  in  other  centers,  and  (2)  the  predominance  of 
Italian  women  in  the  trade.  In  the  presence  of  lighter  needlework, 
and  an  abundance  of  other  opportunities  for  female  labor,  men's 
clothing  is  left  to  men  on  the  one  hand  and  to  such  women  as  are 
handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  English,  recency  of  immigration, 
or  other  causes  for  competition  in  the  other  trades. 

As  a  field  for  the  employment  of  children,  men's  clothing  is  of 
slight  importance,  although  the  results  of  this  investigation  indicate 
that  the  figures  on  employment  of  children  in  this  industry  which 
were  reported  to  the  census  in  1905  are  much  too  low. 

New  York's  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  lies  in  the 
presence  of  an  abundant  labor  supply.  It  is  the  port  through  which 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  enter.  In  New  York  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  immigrants  remain.  The  State  of  New  York  is  the 
destination  assigned  by  60  per  cent  of  the  tailors  migrating  to  America, 
thus  affording  an  abundant  source  from  which  is  drawn  contractors, 
foremen,  and  other  workers  who  must  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

New  York  is,  moreover,  near  the  sources  of  raw  material.  The 
domestic  cloths  are  manufactured  largely  in  the  East,  and  it  is  the 
port  of  entry  for  the  foreign  cloths.  It  is  the  greatest  market  of  the 
country  and  preeminently  a  national  market.  It  is,  moreover, 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  urban  population  affording  an  exten- 
sive market  in  the  city  itself  and  in  the  States  close  at  hand.  It  has 
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abundant  facilities  for  shipment  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  These 
facilities  permit  of  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  clothing,  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  highest. 

Chicago  ranks  second  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
value  of  men's  clothing  manufactured.  This  industry  in  Chicago 
is  excelled  only  by  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Foundry  and 
machine  shops,  iron  and  steel  mills,  and  printing  are  the  indus- 
tries next  in  order  of  importance  after  clothing.  Chicago  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  center  for  industries  that  appeal  chiefly  to  male  help, 
and  clothing  does  not  rank  so  high  among  these  industries  employ- 
ing the  largest  number  of  men.  Thus  clothing  in  Chicago  in  1905 
employed  only  4  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  various  Chicago  industries  as  employers 
of  labor  may  be  seen  from  the  table  following: 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CHICAGO,  AS  MEASURED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEN, 
WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  pp.  232-239.] 

MEN. 


Industry  Number 

employed. 


Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . 


Furniture. 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 


21,254 
19,857 
9,315 
8,545 
8,444 


WOMEN. 


Clothing,  men's  

10  483 

Clothing   women's 

2  872 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job  

2  802 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale 

2  477 

Millinery  and  lace  goods  .,  

2  298 

CHILDREN. 


Clothing,  men's 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 


Confect  ionery 


Musical  instruments,  pianos. 


563 
261 


165 
137 


As  a  field  for  the  labor  of  women,  the  men's  clothing  industry  is 
far  in  the  lead,  giving  employment,  as  shown  by  the  census  report 
on  manufactures  in  1905,  to  little  less  than  one-fourth  (22  per 
cent)  of  the  women  engaged  in  manufacture.  Ten  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  women  were  reported  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  whereas  women's  clothing,  the  next 
largest  field  for  female  labor,  employed  only  2,872,  or  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  in  men's  clothing.  Printing  and  publish- 
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ing,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  millinery  are  the  only 
other  industries  employing  more  than  2,000  women — these  five 
industries  employing  almost  one-half  of  all  the  women  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Clothing  is,  moreover,  the  largest  field  for  child  labor 
in  Chicago,  employing  563  out  of  the  total  3,153  children  in  all 
industries. 

The  comparative  limitation  of  industrial  opportunity  for  women  in 
manufactures  in  this  city  is  probably  one  of  the  factors  explaining  the 
high  per  cent  of  women  in  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

Advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Chicago  are  claimed 
by  its  manufacturers  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  New  York.  It  is  far- 
ther removed  from  the  principal  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers 
than  is  New  York.  The  labor  supply  is  not  as  abundant  as  that  of 
New  York,  although  there  is  a  large  number  of  highly  skilled  tailors 
to  fill  the  positions  requiring  general  skill.  Illinois  is  the  third 
largest  point  of  destination  for  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chicago  is  advantageously  situated  and  is  the  greatest  railroad  center 
of  the  country;  it  is  the  metropolis  for  the  great  Central  West;  it  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  largest  number  of  cities  in  the  country, 
making  it  advantageous  for  dealers  in  these  cities  to  buy  in  Chicago. 

The  chief  cause  assigned  by  Chicago  manufacturers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  industry  is  the  personal  ability  and  aggressive- 
ness of  the  leaders  in  the  industry.  Here  advertising  has  been  a 
very  important  factor,  and  Chicago  manufacturers  pride  themselves 
on  having  been  in  the  forefront  in  this  as  in  other  advances  in  the 
development  in  the  industry. 

The  Chicago  industry  reflects  Chicago  conditions.  The  predomi- 
nance of  women  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  male  immi- 
grants there  have  other  industrial  opportunities  and  leave  tailoring 
and  needlework  to  women.  Moreover,  the  races  that  predominate 
in  the  industry  in  Chicago,  Poles  and  Bohemians,  have  less  aversion 
to  the  hard  physical  work  required  in  the  machine  shop  or  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  house  than  the  Jew.  New  York  is  not  adapted 
by  its  geographic  location  for  the  industries  that  make  Chicago. 
Hence  New  York  specializes  largely  in  the  sewing  trades.  There 
these  are  trades  for  both  sexes,  and  an  equilibrium  has  been  reached 
leaving  the  hardest  branch  (men's  clothing)  largely  to  men. 

The  fact  that  Chicago  is  not  the  point  of  destination  for  as  many 
immigrant  tailors  accounts  in  part  for  two  features  of  the  industry— 
the  sinaller  place  held  to-day  by  the  contractor  in  Chicago  and  the 
larger  importance  of  women.  The  labor  force  must  be  trained  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  on  the  seaboard.  This  forces  the  subdivision 
and  simplification  of  occupations  in  order  to  shorten  the  process  of 
training.  The  most  advantageous  subdivision  of  occupations  can  be 
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attained  in  the  large  shop — under  the  factory  system.  The  factory 
system  here  has  fewer  competitors  than  in  New  York,  where  the  host 
of  immigrant  tailors  turn  to  contracting. 

The  Chicago  manufacturers  assert  that  the  necessity  of  training 
help  results  in  a  higher  labor  cost  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  speciali- 
zation of  Chicago  in  higher  grades  of  clothing.  With  differences  in 
shop  organization  and  the  division  of  work,  and  the  stress  laid  on 
women's  labor  in  this  investigation,  the  statistical  data  at  hand  do 
not  prove  or  disprove  this  contention. 

However,  the  comparatively  more  recent  development  of  Chicago 
in  clothing  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  demanded  better  grades  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  field 
for  the  manufacturer  of  cheaper  clothing  was,  moreover,  in  a  measure 
preempted  by  the  eastern  cities.  Hence  Chicago  turned  to  finer 
clothing.  Aggressive  advertising  increased  the  demand  and  made 
also  for  large  firms.  The  convenience  of  the  large  manufacturer  and 
the  necessity  for  greater  care  and  supervision  of  the  process  than  was 
feasible  under  the  contract  system  helped  the  tendency  toward 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  or  the  "inside"  shop. 

Philadelphia  ranked  third  in  the  value  of  manufactures  of  men's 
clothing  in  1900,  but  fourth  in  1905.  In  the  value  of  output  men's 
clothing  ranked  sixth  among  Philadelphia  manufactures  in  1905, 
coming  after  sugar  and  molasses,  worsted  goods,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  leather. 

As  a  field  of  employment  for  male  labor,  among  the  manufacturing 
industries,  men's  clothing  ranked  ninth  in  1905,  employing  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  Among  the 
industries  employing  women,  men's  clothing  is  somewhat  more 
important,  but  ranks  only  tenth,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  worsted 
goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  women's  clothing,  cotton  goods,  tobacco 
(cigars  and  cigarettes),  shirts,  paper  boxes,  and  woolen  goods,  each 
employing  more  women.  About  3  per  cent  of  the  women  engaged 
in  manufactures  are  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  As  in  New 
York,  the  varied  opportunities  in  manufacture  here  for  females  have 
resulted  in  leaving  the  work  largely  to  men.  The  presence  of  the 
same  races  of  immigrants  in  tlu's  city  also  make  for  a  similar  distri- 
bution of  both  sexes  and  races  in  the  industry.  As  a  field  for  child 
labor,  men's  clothing  is  less  important,  ranking  fifteenth  and  giving 
employment  to  little  more  than  1 J  per  cent  of  the  children  reported 
as  engaged  in  manufactures. 

The  advantages  of  Philadelphia  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  are 
similar  to  those  of  New  York,  Here,  too,  is  an  abundant  labor 
supply.  Pennsylvania  is,  next  to  New  York,  the  largest  field  for 
immigrants  and  also  next  to  New  York  in  its  attraction  for  tailors. 
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Living  is  cheaper  in  Philadelphia — particularly  rent.  Shipping 
facilities  are  good.  Near-by  is  a  rural  population  long  accustomed  to 
work  on  cheap  grades  of  clothing.  Philadelphia  has  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  near-by  customer,  and  at  the  same  time  appeals 
to  a  national  market.  Advertisement,  too,  has  played  some  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  Philadelphia  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  Baltimore's  rank  is  third  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  city  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
is  by  far  the  most  important  industry.  Its  product  in  1905  of 
$19,565,474  is  followed  by  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  with 
an  output  of  $6,572,925,  canning  and  preserving,  shirts,  and  tinware 
coming  next  in  order. 

The  relative  importance  of  Baltimore  industries  as  employers  of 
labor  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

LEADING    INDUSTRIES  IN   BALTIMORE,  1905,  AS  MEASURED   BY   EMPLOYMENT   OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  pp.  413-415. J 

MEN. 


Industry. 


Number 
employed. 


Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companit 

Clothing,  men's 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Furniture 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables 


3,704 
3,205 
2,977 
1,683 
1,392 


WOMEN. 


4  483 

Shirts                     

2  g46 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables  

2  287 

Clothing,  women's... 

1  263 

Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigarettes)  

1  251 

CHILDREN. 


Clothing,  men's 

Shirts 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Stamped  ware 

Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigarettes) 


867 
379 
346 
303 
151 


As  a  field  for  male  employment  the  men's  clothing  industry  in 
Baltimore  ranks  second  only  to  cars  and  general  shop  construction, 
the  other  industries  dependent  on  male  labor,  employing  more  than 
1,300  men,  being  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  furniture,  and 
canning.  The  men's  clothing  industry  alone  gives  work  to  nearly  8 
per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  As  an  occupation  for 
women,  men's  clothing  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  manufacturing 
industries.  It  affords  work  to  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  women 
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engaged  in  manufactures,  a  percentage  as  high  as  that  in  Chicago. 
The  industries  employing  the  next  largest  numbers  of  women  are 
shirts,  canning,  women's  clothing,  and  tobacco,  each  giving  employ- 
ment to  more  than  1,200  women. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  men's  clothing  is  included  the 
manufacture  of  overalls,  for  which  Baltimore  is  the  largest  center. 
As  the  employees  in  this  branch  are  almost  wholly  women,  the  figures 
are  somewhat  misleading  when  compared  with  cities  where  ordinary 
clothing  is  more  important.  The  effect  is  to  give  the  Baltimore 
industry  the  appearance  of  having  the  largest  per  cent  of  women, 
which  is  not  true  if  we  consider  only  the  ordinary  woolen  clothing. 
In  fact,  the  per  cent  is  only  slightly  greater  than  in  Philadelphia. 

The  general  limitation  upon  the  industrial  opportunities  for  women 
in  Baltimore  probably  accounts  for  the  higher  per  cent  of  women  in 
the  industry  than  in  New  York.  The  other  sewing  trades  employ 
women  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and  it  is  notable  that  they  employ 
largely  the  American  girl,  leaving  the  harder  work  in  the  clothing 
shop  to  the  foreign  born  and  recent  immigrant. 

As  an  occupation  for  children  clothing  ranks  first  and  far  in  the 
lead,  giving  employment  to  22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
reported  for  manufactures  in  1905.  Shirts,  canning,  stamped  ware, 
tobacco,  and  confectionery  are  the  other  leading  industries  employing 
children. 

The  advantage  of  Baltimore  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is 
in  the  abundant  supply  of  labor,  chiefly  female,  the  cheap  cost  of 
living  admitting  of  cheap  labor.  Other  advantages  are  its  location 
and  good  shipping  facilities,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  South. 
Here,  as  in  Chicago,  the  personal  qualities  of  individuals  are  regarded 
as  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  and 
development  of  large  firms. 

For  high-grade  work  Baltimore's  labor  force  is  not  so  well  adapted, 
since  the  more  highly  skilled  labor  goes  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago.  Thus,  Baltimore  is  obliged  to  train  its  labor  force. 
It  is,  moreover,  native  born  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  that  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  As  a  partial  result  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  force  the  predominating  grade  of  clothing  is 
medium,  ranging  to  high  grade  but  not  the  highest  grades. 

Rochester  ranks  fifth  among  the  cities  manufacturing  men's  cloth- 
ing. Among  Rochester's  industries  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
ranked  first,  according  to  the  census  report  on  manufactures  in  1905, 
and  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  industries,  with  a  product  of 
$14,948,703.  Boots  and  shoes,  with  an  output  of  $8,620,011,  ranked 
second;  photographic  materials,  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  and 
photographic  apparatus  are  the  other  leading  industries. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  industry  in  Rochester  as  a  field 
of  labor  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES  IN  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  1905,  MEASURED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1G05,  Part  II,  p.  789.] 

MEN. 


Number 
employed. 


Clothing,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products . 

Furniture 

Photographic  apparatus 


2,558 
2,499 
1,515 
1,379 
1,162 


WOMEN. 


Clothing  men's 

3  504 

Boots  and  shoes     

1  801 

Boxes  fancy  and  paper 

648 

Photographic  materials  

377 

Confectionery 

350 

CHILDREN. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  men's 

Photographic  apparatus . 
Boxes,  fancy  and  paper.. 
Buttons 


169 
99 
27 
15 
15 


As  a  field  for  male  labor  the  men's  clothing  industry  ranks  first 
in  Rochester,  giving  employment  to  over  11  per  cent  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  manufactures.  Boots  and  shoes,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  furniture,  and  photographic  apparatus  are 
the  other  leading  industries  that  employ  the  largest  number  of  men. 

Far  more  important  is  men's  clothing  as  a  field  for  female  labor. 
It  is  the  leading  occupation  in  Rochester,  giving  employment  to 
3,504  women,  more  than  one-third  of  the  women  employed  in  manu- 
factures in  the  city.  Boots  and  shoes,  the  chief  competing  industry, 
employs  only  1,801,  and  the  trades  next  in  order  employing  women 
are  paper  boxes,  photographic  materials,  and  confectionery,  the  num- 
ber employed  being  648,  377,  and  35®,  respectively.  The  absence  of 
large  industries  appealing  to  female  labor  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  men's  clothing  industry  in  Rochester  has  so  high  a  per  cent  of 
female  labor,  probably  the  highest  of  the  industry  in  the  country. 

For  child  labor  men's  clothing  is  the  second  largest  field  in  Rochester. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  children  engaged  in  manufactures  are  found  in 
the  clothing  shops;  the  proportion  is,  however,  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  employs  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  children. 
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The  clothing  industry  has  been  long  established  in  Rochester. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  advantage  or  disadvantage  for  the 
industry  in  this  city.  Its  shipping  facilities  are  not  the  best;  the 
labor  supply  is  good,  but  not  abundant;  however,  the  clothing  indus- 
try here  has  comparatively  little  competition  for  female  labor,  and 
the  cost  of  living  in  Rochester  is  low. 

Rochester  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  great  influx  of  labor  that 
strikes  the  largest  cities.  This  gives  the  industry  less  of  the  immi- 
grant tailor  labor  than  is  found  in  New  York — hence  the  need  of 
training,  as  ,m  Chicago.  Here,  too,  the  "inside-shop"  system  of 
manufacture  predominates  with  its  high  division  of  labor.  In 
Rochester,  as  in  Chicago,  the  extensive  advertising  and  enterprise  of 
the  manufacturers  has  built  up  a  large  trade  among  purchasers  of 
high-grade  clothing.  Another  reason  advanced  was  the  fact  that, 
from  the  inception  of  the  industry  here,  the  city  has  had  a  large  sup- 
ply of  high-class  German  tailors  who  could  not  be  so  profitably 
employed  on  cheap  clothing. 

One  of  the  interesting  phenomena  in  the  clothing  industry  is  the 
concentration.  In  every  center,  particularly  in  Chicago,  Rochester, 
and  Baltimore,  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively few  firms.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  trade  is 
less  concentrated,  particularly  so  in  New  York,  where  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  total  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  small  firms. 

In  a  general  way  large  houses  are  to  be  found  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  the  manufacture  of  higher  grades  of  clothing.  Here  the  con- 
trol of  a  larger  capital  gives  advantages  in  advertising,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  expert  designers,  in  the  fitting  up  and  maintaining  of  inside 
shops — factors  which  are  of  far  less  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  grades  of  clothing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED. 

In  the  244  establishments  visited  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  there  were  employed  23,683  persons.  Of  these  11,076 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  11,759  were  females  of  16  and 
over,  170  were  boys  under  16,  and  678  were  girls  under  16. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  force  in  the 
establishments  visited.  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  is 
shown  for  each  city,  as  also  the  per  cent  which  each  class  forms  of  the 
total  force  in  these  establishments.  The  figures  are  given  (1)  for  all 
employees,  including  not  only  shop  workers  but  home  workers  also  so 
far  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  (for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  of  these  establishments  is  regularly  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  employees),  and  (2)  in  a  separate  section  of  the  table  for 
shopworkers  only. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP,  BY  CITIES. 
HOME  AND  SHOP  WORKERS. 


Cities. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Total, 
all 
ages. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Chicago 

70 
25 
88 
39 
«22 

2,495 
879 
4,673 
1,204 
1,825 

3,925 
1.467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

57 
13 
23 

28 
49 

317 
32 
39 

88 
202 

374 
45 
62 
116 
251 

6,794 
2,391 
8,008 
2,440 
4,050 

36.7 
36.8 
58.3 
49.3 
45.1 

57.8 
61.3 
40.9 
45.9 

48.7 

0.8 
.6 
.3 
1.2 
1.2 

4.7 
1.3 
.5 
3.6 
5.0 

5.5 
1.9 
.8 
4.8 
6.2 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

Total  

244 

11,076 

11,759 

170 

678 

848 

174 

77 

771 

23,683 

3,497 
553 

- 

23,130 

46.8 

49.6 



44.5 
75.2 

-     - 

49.1 

.7 

— 

1.3 

.7 

—  

.7 

2.9 

3.7 
13.2 

2.6 

3.6 

5.0 
13.9 

3.3 

Baltimore  (excluding 
pad  shops)  .  . 

18 

4 

= 

240 

1,765 
60 

1,558 
416 

45 
4 

== 

166 

129 
73 

1  — 

605 

50.5 
10.9 

-'_ 

47.6 

Baltimore  (pad  shops)  .  .  . 

Total     (excluding 
pad  shops) 

11,016 

11,343 

a  Including  4  pad  shops. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 3 
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NUMBER  AND   FriK  CENT    OF   EMPLOYEES   IN    EACH   SEX   AND   AGE    GROUP,  BY 

CITIES— Concluded. 

SHOPWOBKEBS  ONLY. 


Cities. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Total, 
all 
ages. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Chicago  

70 
25 
88 
39 
022 

2,495 
879 
4.673 
1,204 
1,825 

3,803 
1,367 
2,712 
1,049 
1,813 

57 
13 
23 
28 
49 

317 

32 
39 
88 
202 

374 

45 
62 
116 
251 

6,672 
2,291 
7,447 
2,369 
3,889 

37.4 
38.4 
62.8 
50.8 
46.9 

57.0 

36^4 
44.3 
46.6 

0.9 
.5 
.3 
1.2 
1.3 

4.7 
1.4 
:5 
3.7 
5.2 

5.6 
1.9 
.8 
4.9 
6.5 

Rochester                     .... 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total  

244 

18 
4 

— 

240 

11,076 

10.744 

170 

45 
4 

678 

129 

73 

•848 

174 

77 

22,668 

3,497 
553 

48.9 

50.5 
10.9 

49.8 

47.4 

44.5 
75.2 

.7 

1.3 

.7 

3.0 

1     — 

3.7 
13.2 

3.7 

== 

5.0 
13.9 

3.5 

Baltimore  (excluding 
pad  shops) 

1,765 
60 

-        - 

11,016 

1,558 
416 

Baltimore  (pad  shops)  .  .  . 

Total     (excluding 
pad  shops) 

10,328 

166 

605 

771 

22,115 

46.7 

.8 

2.7 

« Including  4  pad  shops. 

In  the  cities  visited,  taken  together,  nearly  47  per  cent  of  the  force 
was  made  up  of  male  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  a  little 
more  than  49  per  cent  of  females  16  years  and  over.(°)  The  per  cent 
of  boys  was  less  than  1 ;  of  girls,  nearly  3.  In  the  different  cities  great 
differences  appear  in  detail.  Rochester  reports  the  largest  per  cent 
of  women,  61.3  per  cent;  New  York  reports  the  smallest,  40.9  per  cent. 
If  only  shopworkers  are  considered,  the  per  cent  of  women  in  New 
York  is  only  36.4  per  cent.  In  the  other  cities  the  per  cent  of  women 
employed  inside  the  shops  is  also  a  little  lower  than  the  per  cent  which 
women  employed  form  of  the  total  force  when  home  workers  are 
included.  The  extremely  low  per  cent  of  women  found  in  the  shops 
of  New  York  is  due  to  two  causes — the  extensive  use  of  home  finishers 
and  to  a  greater  degree  the  employment  of  men  for  work  done  else- 
where by  women. 

In  Chicago  the  situation  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Rochester.  The 
per  cent  of  men  is  almost  exactly  the  same;  the  per  cent  of  women  is 
smaller;  the  per  cent  of  children  is,  however,  much  higher  in  Chi- 
cago. If  shopworkers  only  are  considered,  the  per  cent  of  men  is 
slightly  higher  in  Rochester  and  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  pro- 
portionately fewer  women  are  employed  than  hi  Chicago,  but  more 
than  in  New  York.  In  these  two  cities,  as  in  New  York,  the  male 
shopworkers  outnumber  the  females. 

a  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  per  cents  are  based  only  on  employees  engaged 
in  sewing  and  completing  the  garments  and  omit  cutters,  stock  clerks,  etc.,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
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Children  are  a  relatively  unimportant  part  of  the  labor  force  every- 
where. In  the  five  cities  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the  force  are  reported 
as  under  16,  that  is,  children.  The  largest  per  cent  of  children  em- 
ployed is  in  Baltimore,  6.2  per  cent.  This  is  true,  however,  only  if 
the  shops  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  coat  pads  for  the 
clothing  trade  are  included.  Such  shops  were  visited  only  in  Balti- 
more. Excluding  these  pad  shops  the  per  cent  hi  Baltimore  is  second 
to  that  in  Chicago.  Thus,  in  Chicago  5.5  per  cent  of  the  force  are 
under  16;  in  Baltimore,  5;  hi  Philadelphia,  4.8;  in  Rochester,  1.9  per 
cent.  The  lowest  per  cent  is  in  New  York  City  (0.8  per  cent). 

Everywhere  the  per  cent  of  girls  is  far  greater  than  that  of  boys. 
In  Rochester  the  girls  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  boys,  in  Phila- 
delphia three  times  as  numerous,  in  Baltimore  four  times  as  numer- 
ous, and  in  Chicago  the  number  of  girls  is  nearly  six  times  as  great 
as  that  of  boys. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  investigation  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  as 
a  factory  industry.  With  few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  employees 
dealt  with  are  those  found  in  the  shop.  The  only  home  workers 
treated  here  are  the  women  engaged  in  such  home  work  as  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  factory  production  of  men's  clothing.  '  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  in  each  city,  and  the 
per  cent  they  constitute  of  the  total  female  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  figures  represent  the  minimum  number.  The 
full  number  could  not  always  be  obtained,  for  often  the  pay  rolls  did 
not  distinguish  between  home  workers  and  shop  workers,  and  at  times 
the  regular  pay-roll  books  did  not  keep  a  record  of  home  workers. 

TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  BY  CITIES. 


Cities. 

Total 
female 
employees 
16  years 
and  over. 

Home  workers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
female 
em- 
ployees 
16  years 
and  over. 

Chicago 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

122 
100 
561 
71 

161 

3.1 

6.7 
17.1 
6.3 
8.1 

Rochester  

New  York     

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  

Total 

11,  759 

1,015 

8.7 
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Home  work  was  found  most  prevalent  in  New  York,  where  at 
least  17.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  on  the  pay  rolls 
were  home  workers.  In  Chicago  the  smallest  proportion  of  home 
workers  was  found.  In  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  and  Baltimore  the 
percentages  of  home  workers  do  not  vary  widely.  (°) 

SEX  AND  AQE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  composition  of  the  labor  force  by  age  is  particularly  important 
in  a  study  of  women  and  children  at  work.  For  this  reason  a  rather 
elaborate  analysis  is  here  undertaken.  In  the  table  previously 
given  all  the  employees  of  the  establishments  investigated  engaged 
in  the  making  up  of  garments  are  given. 

*In  the  table  immediately  following,  the  total  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  for  whom  age  data  were  reported  are  shown 
for  the  five  cities  investigated  in  a  simple  age  distribution  by  sex. 
A  limited  number  of  age  groups  are  shown:  Those  12  and  13  years 
of  age,  those  14  and  15,  those  16  and  17,  those  18  to  20,  inclusive, 
and  those  21  and  over.  Totals  are  given  also  for  those  under  16 
years  and  for  those  under  21  years.  Full  details  as  to  age  and  sex 
are  given  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  report,  from  which  this  table 
is  made. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE 

GROUPS.  BY  CITIES. 

NUMBER. 


Age. 

Chicag 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

**'&. 

\ 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

12  and  13  years  

1 
56 

2 
315 

'"is 

1 
31 

1 

22 

3 

36 

i!    i 

27  '      87 

8 
41 

57 
145 

11 
159 

64 
614 

14  and  15  years        

Total  under  16  years  .  . 
16  and  17  years 

57 
57 
107 

317 
813 
1,275 

13 
33 
79 

32 
194 
350 

23 
164 
374 

39 

488 
756 

28         88 
40       211 
86       285 

49 
95 
175 

202 
449 
581 

170 
389 
821 

678 
2,155 
3,247 

18  to  20  years  

Total  under  21  years  .  . 
21  years  and  over  

221 
415 

2,405 
1,617 

125 
329 

576 
923 

561 
2,407 

1,283 
1,714 

154  i     584 
432       553 

319 
849 

1,232 
798 

1,380 
4,432 

6,080 
5,605 

Total  all  ages 

636 

4,022 

454 

1,499 

2,968 

2,997 

586   1,137 

1,168 

2,030 

5,812 

11,685 

PER  CENT. 


0  2 

0  1 

0  1 

(6) 

0.1 

0  2 

0  1 

0  6 

2  8 

0  2 

0  6 

14  and  15  years 

8.8 

7.8 

2.9 

2.0 

0.7 

1.2 

4.6 

7.6 

3.5 

7.1 

2.7 

5.2 

Total  under  16  years  .  . 
16  and  17  years  

9.0 
9.0 

7.9 
20.2 

2.9 
7.3 

2.1 
12.9 

.7 
5.5 

1.3 

16.2 

4.8 
6.8 

7.7 
18.5 

4.1 
8.1 

9.9 
22.1 

2.9 

6.7 

5.8 
18.5 

18  to  20  years  

16.8 

31.8 

17.3 

23.4 

12.6 

25.3 

14.6 

25.1 

15.0 

28.6 

14.1 

27.8 

Total  under  21  years.  . 
21  years  and  over  

34.8 
65.2 

59.9 
40.1 

27.5 
72.5 

38.4 
61.6 

18.8 
81.2 

42.8 
57.2 

26.2 
73.8 

51.3 

48.7 

27.2 
72.8 

60.6 
39.4 

23.7 

76.3 

52.1 
47.9 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  For  details  of  the  condition  of  home  workers,  see  Chapter  V. 
t>  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  important  point  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  female 
labor  force  by  age  is  the  slight  numerical  importance  of  those  under 
16  years  of  age  and  the  great  numbers  of  young  women  16  to  20 
years  of  age.  Of  the  entire  force  of  females  5.8  per  cent  are  under 
16  years  of  age.  This  figure  is  for  a  total  of  five  cities.  The  highest 
per  cent  of  female  children  of  total  females  is  in  Baltimore,  9.9 
per  cent.  This  is,  however,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of 
shops  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  coat  pads  for  the 
clothing  trade,  in  which  14  per  cent  of  the  force  was  made  up  of 
children.  In  the  clothing  shops  proper  the  per  cent  of  female  children 
of  the  total  number  of  females  is  7.6  in  Baltimore.  Shops  engaged 
in"  pad  making  exclusively  were  not  taken  in  any  city  outside  of 
Baltimore.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  of  female  children  is  7.9  per  cent ; 
in  Philadelphia  7.7  per  cent.  In  Rochester  and  New  York  it  is 
very  low — 2.1  per  cent  in  Rochester,  1.3  per  cent  in  New  York. 

Male  children  everywhere  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
force  and  a  small  fraction  as  compared  with  the  total  male  workers. 
Male  children  under  16  constitute  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
force  in  New  York,  0.6  per  cent  in  Rochester,  0.8  per  cent  in  Chicago, 
1.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  1.2  per  cent  in  Baltimore  (and  if  pad 
shops  are  excluded  1.3  per  cent). 

As  compared  with  the  total  male  force  boys  under  16  constitute  0.7 
per  cent  in  New  York,  2.9  per  cent  in  Rochester,  4.1  per  cent  in 
Baltimore,  4.8  per  cent  hi  Philadelphia,  and  9.0  per  cent  in  Chicago. 

Only  75  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  found  employed. 
Outside  of  Baltimore,  where  the  law  permits  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14,  only  10  are  found  below  this  age.  A  greater  number 
of  children  are  found  at  the  age  of  15  than  at  the  age  of  14,  evidently 
because  a  number  of  them  do  not  begin  work  before  that  age.  In 
Baltimore,  however,  there  are  10  at  the  age  of  12  and  55  at  the  age 
of  13.  The  law  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  age  limit  of 
children  at  work  in  the  other  cities. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  in  the  industry  is  thus  largely  a  prob- 
lem of  female  child  labor.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Part  of  the  work  done  by  men  is  unsuited  for  children,  because  it 
requires  considerable  physical  strength.  This  applies  to  pressing, 
which  requires  constant  standing  and  the  handling  of  heavy  irons. 
Like  pressing,  basting  requires  standing.  Basting  requires,  more- 
over, skill  and  experience,  and  for  this  purpose  adult  immigrant  male 
labor  with  European  training  in  the  work  is  easily  available.  Ma- 
chine sewing  is  often  left  to  women  and  requires  some  preliminary 
training.  This  restricts  the  field  for  the  labor  of  boys. 

Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  prepared  to  do  hand  work,  coming 
from  their  homes  to  the  shop  with  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing  and 
also  of  machine  sewing. 
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The  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  children  in  the  different  centers 
can  not  well  be  attributed  to  the  law;  for  in  Chicago  and  Rochester 
the  law  governing  the  employment  of  children  is  substantially  the 
same.  Moreover,  the  shop  organization  and  method  of  work  is  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  about  the  same,  although  the  per  cent  of  children  employed  is 
vastly  different.  In  Baltimore,  moreover,  the  law  permits  the 
employment  of  children  at  a  lower  age  than  in  any  other  center,  and 
yet  (if  the  pad  shops  are  excluded)  the  per  cent  of  children  is  not  as 
great  as  in  Chicago. 

In  explaining  the  differing  percentages  of  children  found  in  differ- 
ent centers  the  following  considerations  may  be  pointed  out.  With 
reference  to  the  small  per  cent  of  children  found  in  New  York,  it  may 
be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  manufactures  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  less  than  1  per  cent  of  children  were  employed  hi  1905  (3,196 
out  of  464,716). (°) 

The  factory  inspection  bureau  of  New  York  reports  that  in  tailor- 
ing there  were  found  63,020  employees  in  New  York  City,  of  whom 
122  were  boys  and  176  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age — a  total  of  298,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Tailoring,  however,  includes  far 
more  than  men's  clothing.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  garment 
trades  do  not  employ  many  children,  printing  and  paper  goods  and 
textiles  being  the  branches  of  industry  in  New  York  to  employ  greater 
percentages  of  children  than  clothing.  For  New  York  City  out  of  a 
total  of  618,245  employees  in  1907  there  were  in  the  offices  320  chil- 
dren and  in  the  factories  2,744  boys  and  4,213  girls — in  all  very 
little  over  1  per  cent.(6) 

New  York  as  the  greatest  port  for  immigrants  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing a  large  mass  of  adults — many  of  whom  are  skilled  tailors.  In  the 
presence  of  a  large  force,  skilled  and  unskilled,  many  employers  do  not 
care  to  train  children  to  the  work.  An  abundance  of  older  female 
labor  makes  women  available  for  work  done  in  other  centers  by 
children. 

One  thing  is  clear,  few  children  enter  the  industry.  The  per  cent 
of  foreign-born  children  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren is  less  than  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  among  females  16  and 
over.  This  may,  however,  be  attributable  to  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  foreign  born  by  age.  Among  the  foreign  born  the  number 
at  each  age  increases  instead  of  diminishing  as  among  the  native 
born.  The  foreign  character  of  New  York's  population  and  the 
peculiar  age  distribution  obtaining  among  the  foreign  born  may 
account  for  the  small  per  cent  of  children  in  New  York's  industry. 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  p.  771. 

6  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  New  York,  1907,  pp.  190-199. 
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In  Rochester  the  low  per  cent  of  children  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community,  enabling  parents  to  keep 
children  at  school  for  a  longer  period.  Here,  too,  the  census  figures 
indicate  that  the  number  of  children  in  all  manufactures  is  but  a  little 
over  1  per  cent — 498  out  of  32,440. (a)  The  factory  inspection  bureau 
of  New  York  for  1907  reports  in  tailoring  a  total  of  8,976  in  Rochester, 
of  whom  47  were  boys  and  119  girls — less  than  2  per  cent  in  all. 
Here,  too,  the  factory  inspectors  report  45,755  employees,  of  whom 
there  were  in  offices  20  children  and  in  factories  398  boys  and  420 
girls — less  than  2  per  cent  in  all.(6) 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER. 

Considering  the  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  (the  males  in 
occupations  competing  with  women  and  children  and  the  females  in  all 
occupations)  the  preceding  table  shows  that  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
males  of  all  ages  were  16  and  17  years  of  age,  14.1  per  cent  were  18  to 

20  years  of  age,  or  a  total  of  20.8  per  cent  16  to  20  years  of  age.     Those 

21  years  and  over  constituted  76.3  per  cent  of  the  male  workers.     Of 
the  total  female  force  of  all  ages  18.5  per  cent  were  16  and  17  years  of 
age,  27.8  per  cent  were  18  to  20  years,  or  a  total  of  46.3  per  cent  16  to 
20  years  of  age.     Those  21  years  of  age  and  over  were  47.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  female  force.     In  comparing  the  female  force,  then,  and  the 
males  who  competed  with  them,  the  striking  feature  is  the  much 
larger  per  cent  of  young  workers  among  the  females — in  the  group  16 
to  20  years  46.3  per  cent  of  the  females  as  against  20.8  per  cent  of  the 
males. 

The  largest  number  of  male  employees  at  any  one  age  was  found 
at  18,  although  the  numbers  vary  but  little  from  18  to  24,  and  even  in 
the  five-year  group,  25  to  29,  the  decline  in  numbers  from  the  earlier 
ages  is  not  great.  Moreover,  this  apparent  decline  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  males  with  experience  in  the  industry  pass  from 
the  competitive  occupations  to  the  higher  skilled  occupations  where 
no  women  and  children  are  employed. 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  Chapter  X  of  this  report,  the  largest  number 
of  women  found  at  work  at  any  single  age  is  at  17  and  18,  the  num- 
bers of  those  ages  being  exactly  the  same,  namely  1,236,  or  10.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  female  labor  force.  At  19  there  is  a  marked 
decline  in  the  number  of  workers  as  compared  with  the  ages  17  or  18. 
In  actual  numbers  there  are  205  less,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
force,  a  decline  of  almost  one-sixth  as  compared  with  the  number  at 
17  or  18.  There  is  a  further  noticeable  decline  at  20.  The  sharpest 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  pp.  788,  789. 
6  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  New  York,  pp.  202-205. 
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drop  is  between  20  and  21,  the  number  at  21  being  only  two- thirds 
of  that  at  the  preceding  age.  At  22,  23,  and  24  a  sharp  decline  is 
still  seen.  Between  18  and  22  the  changes  hi  the  force  are  so  rapid 
that  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  females  employed  at  the  age  of 
18  are  found  employed  at  22,  and  at  24  the  number  is  only  slightly 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  number  at  18,  while  at  25  the  number 
is  even  less. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  the  five  cities  combined.  Some  differ- 
ences in  the  age  distribution  will  be  found  in  the  various  cities,  but, 
as  a  rule,  these  variations  are  not  great  and  are  not  important.  A 
reference  to  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  report  will  give  the  facts  in 
regard  to  sex  and  age  in  full  detail. 

For  the  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  tables  which 
follow,  relating  to  sex,  age,  race,  and  conjugal  condition,  the  number 
of  employees  for  which  the  necessary  information  could  be  secured 
was  slightly  smaller.  Thus,  the  number  of  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  included  is  10,939,  although,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
14,  the  total  number  in  the  establishments  in  question  was  11,759; 
the  total  number  of  children  included  in  this  table  is  848,  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding.  For  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  this 
detailed  information  was  not  secured,  except  for  those  men  who  were 
engaged  hi  occupations  where  women  or  children  were  also  employed; 
consequently  only  5,572  males  16  and  over  are  included,  although 
the  whole  number  employed  was  11,076. 

In  the  table  following  the  data  hi  regard  to  age  are  shown  for  each 
city  and  for  each  sex,  the  number  and  per  cent  being  given  for  each  age 
group.  The  number  of  those  in  each  age  group  above  2 1  years  is  shown 
separately  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total  number  21  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  obtaining  age  data,  the  exact  age  was  not  secured  for  a  number  of 
the  older  employees,  who  reported  their  ages  as  "over  21,"  when  21 
years  of  age  or  over.  This  has  introduced  certain  difficulties  in  pre- 
senting the  labor  force  distributed  by  age.  The  difficulty  has  been 
met  in  this  way :  It  was  assumed  that  among  those  who  gave  their  age 
as  "over  21"  the  age  distribution  was  the  same  as  among  those  who 
gave  specific  ages.  To  each  age  group  over  21  there  -was  added, 
therefore,  the  appropriate  proportion  of  the  number  who  failed  to  give 
a  specific  age.  In  a  second  table  per  cents  have  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  males  and  of  females,  showing  the 
proportion  of  the  total  who  fall  below  specified  ages.  In  both  of 
these  tables  only  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  considered, 
those  under  16  being  entirely  omitted. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER,  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  CITIES. 

MALES. 


Age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

16  and  17  years  

51 
107 
410 

33 
79 
309 

158 

374 
2,392 

34 

82 

427 

95 
175 

846 

371 

817 
4,384 

9.0 
18.8 
72.2 

7.8 
18.8 
73.4 

5.4 
12.8 
81.8 

6.3 
15.1 
78.6 

8.5 
15.7 
75.8 

6.6 
14.7 

78.7 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

568 

421 

2,924 

543 

1,116 

5,572 
865 

958 
838 
590 
810 
240 
64 
19 

100.0 

v      •  - 

10.7 

32.9 
24.6 
15.2 
19.2 
5.2 
2.3 
.6 

100.0 

--- 

100.0 
27.3 

100.0 
1.3 

100.0 

100.0 
15.5 

27.2 
23.8 
16.8 
23.0 
6.8 
1.8 
.6 

21  years  and  over,  age 
not  specified 

61 

797 

401 
367 
279 
3% 
113 
29 
10 

7 

109 

103 
72 
103 
29 
4 

21   years  and.  over,  age 
specified: 
21  to  24  years  

115 

86 
53 
67 
18 
8 
2 

93 
92 
46 
53 
15 
7 
3 

240 
190 
140 
191 
65 
16 
4 

30.1 

29.8 
14.9 
17.1 
4.8 
2.3 
1.0 

25.2 
23.0 
17.5 
24.8 
7.1 
1.8 
.6 

26.0 
24.5 
17.1 
24.5 
6.9 
1.0 

28.4 
22.4 
16.5 
22.6 
7.7 
1.9 
.5 

25  to  29  vears    .  .  . 

30  to  34  years  
35  to  44  vears  

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  64  years  
65  years  and  over  

Total 

349 

309 

1,595 

420 

846 

3,519 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 


16  and  17  years 

813 

193 

488 

211 

449 

2,154 

22.0 

13.4 

16.6 

20.5 

24.6 

19  7 

18  to  20  years  

1.274 

350 

752 

285 

581 

3,242 

34.5 

24.2 

25.5 

27.7 

31.8 

29.6 

21  years  and  over  

1,608 

900 

1,707 

532 

796 

5,543 

43.5 

62.4 

57.9 

51.8 

43.6 

50  7 

Total  

3,695 

1,443 

2,947 

1,028 

1,826 

10,939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21  years  and  over,  age 
not  specified  

246 

24 

441 

44 

1 

756 

6.6 

1.7 

15.0 

4.3 

.1 

6  9 

21  years  and  over,  age 
specified: 
21  to  24  years  

657 

290 

493 

184 

350 

1,974 

48.2 

33.1 

38.9 

37.7 

44  0 

41  2 

25  to  29  vears 

296 

178 

271 

94 

163 

1  002 

21  7 

20  3 

21  4 

19  3 

20  5 

20  9 

30  to  34  vears  

127 

137 

176 

64 

75 

579 

9.3 

15.6 

13.9 

13.1 

9.4 

12  1 

35  to  44  vears 

165 

192 

214 

78 

107 

756 

12.1 

21.9 

16  9 

16  0 

13  5 

15  8 

45  to  54  vears 

81 

62 

82 

49 

60 

334 

6  0 

7  1 

6  5 

10  0 

7  6 

7  0 

55  to  64  years  
65  years  "and  over  — 

31 
5 

14 
3 

24 
6 

14 
5 

28 
12 

111 
31 

2.3 
.4 

1.6 
.4 

1.9 
.5 

2.9 
1.0 

3.5 
1.5 

2.3 
.7 

Total  

1,362 

876 

1,266 

488 

795 

4,787 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  UNDER 
SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  CITIES. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Under  18  years  

9.0 
27.8 
51.5 
69.3 
80.3 
94.2 
97.9 
2.1 

7.8 
26.6 
48.7 
70.6 
81.5 
94.1 
97.6 
2.4 

5.4 
18.2 
38.8 
57.6 
71.9 
92.2 
98.0 
2.0 

6.3 
21.4 
41.8 
61.1 
74.5 
93.8 
99.2 
.8 

8.5 
24.2 
45.7 
62.7 
75.2 
92.3 
98.2 
1.8 

6.6 
21.3 
42.7 
61.4 
74.6 
92.7 
98.1 
1.9 

22.0 
56.5 
77.5 
86.9 
90.9 
96.2 
98.8 
1.2 

13.4 
37.6 
58.3 
71.0 
80.7 
94.4 
98.8 
1.2 

16.6 
42.1 
64.6 
77.0 
85.0 
94.8 
98.6 
1.4 

20.5 
48.2 
67.7 
77.7 
84.5 
92.8 
98.0 
2.0 

24.6 
56.4 
75.6 
84.5 
88.6 
94.5 
97.8 
2.2 

19.7 
49.3 
70.2 
80.8 
86.9 
94.9 
98.5 
1.5 

Under  21  years 

Under  25  years  

Under  30  years  

Under  35  years 

Under  45  years 

Under  55  years  

55  years  and  over 
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Omitting  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  from  consideration, 
the  significant  point  in  the  distribution  of  the  force  by  age  is  that 
practically  half  of  the  female  force  at  work  is  made  up  of  younger 
workers.  Considering  the  data  for  the  five  cities  combined,  49.3 
per  cent  of  the  female  force  is  found  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 
The  per  cent  varies  in  different  cities,  56.5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  56.4 
per  cent  in  Baltimore,  48.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  42.1  per  cent  in 
New  York,  and  37.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  The  low  per  cent  found 
in  New  York  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  Italian  married 
women  who  are  numerous  both  in  the  shop  and  among  the  home 
workers.  The  same  influence  is  at  work  in  reducing  the  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia.  The  low  per  cent  in  Rochester  may  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  The  shops  there  employ  considerable  numbers  of 
German,  English,  and  Irish  women.  These  races,  however,  do  not 
enter  the  clothing  shops  as  extensively  now  as  formerly,  hence  these 
shops  contain  older  workers  to  a  very  disproportionate  extent. 

Of  the  females  21  years  of  age  and  over,  for  the  five  cities  com- 
bined whose  ages  were  specified,  41.2  per  cent  are  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  24.  Applying  this  percentage  to  those  21  and  over  whose 
ages  were  not  specified  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  21  to  24  is 
equivalent  to  20.9  per  cent  of  the  total  female  force  16  and  over. 
Thus  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  female  workers  16  and  over  are 
under  25;  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  are  found  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  29,  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  force  are  under  30  years  of  age. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  16 
years  of  age  and  over  falling  below  specified  ages.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  highest  per  cent  of  females  under  25  is  found  in  Chicago, 
and  the  next  highest  in  Baltimore;  the  lowest  by  far  is  in  Rochester. 
In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  nearly  the  same  per  cent  is  found. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  the  female  force  as  a  whole  is 
made  up  of  younger  workers,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  female  force 
employed  in  the  five  cities  are  30  years  of  age  and  over — 13.1  per 
cent  in  Chicago,  15.5  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  23.0  per  cent  in  New 
York,  22.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  29.0  per  cent  in  Rochester; 
those  aged  45  and  over  are  5.1  per  cent  of  the  female  force — 3.8  per 
cent  in  Chicago,  5.5  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  5.2  per  cent  in  New  York, 
7.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  5.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  Only 
1.5  per  cent  are  55  years  and  over,  Philadelphia  reporting  2.0  per 
cent,  Baltimore  2.2  per  cent,  Rochester  1.2  per  cent,  New  York  1.4 
per  cent,  and  Chicago  1.2  per  cent. 

Differences  of  race  and  nativity  affect  the  age  of  marriage  and 
likewise  the  number  of  women  who  return  to  the  shop  after  marriage. 
It  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  defer  entering  upon  the  causes  for 
the  variation  in  the  per  cent  of  workers  found  in  different  cities  at 
the  same  ages. 
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More  important  than  the  differences  obtaining  in  different  cities 
are  the  differences  in  the  age  distribution  as  found  among  different 
races.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  study  of  race  and  age. 

NATIVITY  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Everywhere  the  force  is  predominantly  of  foreign  origin  and  for 
the  most  part  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  so  for  both  males  and  females. 
The  data  in  regard  to  place  of  birth  have  been  tabulated  completely 
only  for  the  female  employees  and  for  the  children.  Were  the  data 
for  all  the  men  also  tabulated,  it  would  be  seen  that  among  them 
the  proportion  both  of  foreign  birth  and  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  is  even  greater  than  among  the  female  workers.  Such 
results  were  found  in  representative  shops.  Another  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  men  tabulated  for  the  five  cities 
were  American,  i.  e.,  native  of  native  parents. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over  and  of  children  who  are  Americans  (that  is,  of  native 
birth  and  native  parentage),  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  and 
foreign  born,  are  shown  by  cities: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHIL- 
DREN WHO  ARE  AMERICANS,  NATIVE  BORN  OF  FOREIGN  PARENTS,  AND  FOREIGN 
BORN,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Native 
born, 
foreign 
parents. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Native 
born, 
foreign 
parents. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

FEMALES,  16  AND  OVER. 

Chicago  

48 
213 
40 
126 
445 

1,362 
679 
314 
185 
462 

2,341 
570 

2,785 
749 
947 

174 
5 
134 
60 
120 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

1.2 
14.5 
1.2 
11.2 
22.5 

34.7 
46.3 
9.6 
16.5 
23.4 

59.7 
38.9 
85.1 
66.9 
48.0 

4.4 
.3 
4.1 
5.4 
6.1 

Rochester                     

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

Total         

872 

6 

9 
2 

7 
78 

3,002 

274 
30 
11 

39 
99 

7,392 

493 

11,759 

7.4 

25.5 

62.9 

4.2 

CHILDREN. 

Chicago  

87 
5 
45 
67 
70 

7 
1 

4 
3 
4 

374 
45 

62 
116 
251 

1.6 
20.0 
3.2 
6.0 
31.1 

73.3 

66.7 
17.7 
33.6 
39.4 

23.7 
11.1 
72.6 
57.8 
27.9 

1.9 
2.2 
6.5 
2.6 
1.6 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia    

Baltimore 

Total 

102 

453 

274 

19 

848 

12.0 

53.4 

32.3 

2.3 

In  the  five  cities  studied,  of  the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
25.5  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents;  62.9 
per  cent  were  foreign  born.  Only  7.4  per  cent  were  American.  For 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  the  nativity  could  not  be  obtained. 
With  few  exceptions  these  may  be  safely  set  down  as  foreign  born. 

Even  the  children  are  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  origin;  53.4  per 
cent,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  were  born  in  the  United  States  of 
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foreign-born  parents;  32.3  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  only 
12.0  per  cent  are  American  born  of  American-born  parents. 

The  situation  in  the  different  cities  reflects  most  interestingly  the 
influence  of  present  and  past  immigration  movements.  In  New 
York  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  women  are  American;  85.1  per  cent  are 
of  foreign  birth;  9.6  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
parents.  Thus,  the  female  force  is  made  up  predominantly  of  recent 
immigrants. 

The  female  labor  force  in  Chicago  is  also  almost  wholly  of  foreign 
origin.  As  in  New  York,  only  1.2  per  cent  is  American.  However, 
34.7  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents, 
and  nearly  60  per  cent  are  immigrants. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  Americans  is  found  in  Baltimore,  viz,  22.5 
per  cent.  A  similar  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  American  born 
of  foreign  parents;  48  per  cent  of  the  force  is  immigrant. 

In  Rochester  the  per  cent  of  natives  among  the  female  employees 
is  next  to  that  in  Baltimore,  14.5  per  cent.  Those  born  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  parents  number  46.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
immigrants,  38.9,  is  the  smallest  found  in  the  cities  investigated. 
The  female  labor  force  is  thus  made  up  largely  of  the  older  immi- 
grants. 

In  Philadelphia  11.2  per  cent  of  the  female  force  is  American,  16.5 
per  cent  native  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  66.9  per  cent  foreign 
born.  Thus  Philadelphia  ranks  in  the  per  cent  of  recent  immigrants 
next  to  New  York.  If  Philadelphia  proper  were  considered,  condi- 
tions would  be  found  to  approximate  those  of  New  York  still  more 
closely,  for  it  was  in  the  country  towns  near  by  that  the  American 
workers  were  more  largely  found. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Rochester  is  the 
order  in  which  the  cities  arrange  themselves  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  women  workers.  The  size  of  the 
industrial  center  and  proximity  to  the  seaboard  largely  determines 
the  composition  of  the  force. 

Naturally  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  children  are  native  born. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  children  employed  are  natives  of  native  par- 
ents, as  against  7.4  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  16  and  over; 
53.4  per  cent  are  natives  of  foreign  parents,  and  32.3  per  cent  foreign 
born. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  native  children  is  in  Baltimore  and  next  in 
Rochester;  the  smallest  in  Chicago,  and  next  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia in  the  order  named.  On  the  other  ban.!,  the  largest  per  cent 
of  native-born  children  of  foreign  parents  is  hi  Chicago  and  next  in 
Rochester.  The  smallest  is  in  New  York.  In  New  York  72.6  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  foreign  born;  in  Philadelphia  57.8  per  cent. 
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RACE  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Having  noted  the  predominantly  foreign  character  of  the  labor 
force,  it  is  well  to  indicate  the  variety  of  races  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  It  has  been  noted  that  only  a  little  over  7  per 
cent  of  the  female  force  in  the  five  cities  is  American.  Counting 
both  natives  of  foreign  parents  and  foreign  born,  the  Italians  lead, 
constituting  30.3  per  cent  of  the  female  force  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  The  Hebrews  rank  second,  furnishing  16.8  per  cent.  The 
Germans  constitute  15.1  per  cent;  the  Bohemians  and  Poles,  9.1 
and  8.9  per  cent,  respectively;  the  Scandinavians,  3.6  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanians,  2.4  per  cent.  Other  races  combined  represent  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  predominant  races  are  the  so-called  newer 
immigrants — Italian,  Hebrew,  and  Slavic. 

In  the  table  following  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  race  hi 
each  sex  and  age  group  are  shown  for  each  city  and  for  the  five  cities 
combined. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE   GROUPS 
FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  city. 

Amer- 
ican. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Po- 
lish. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

MALES    16    YEARS   AND  OVER. 

Chicago 

3 

90 

30 

250 

39 

26 

71 

23 

36 

568 

Rochester 

2 

55 

224 

101 

16 

23 

421 

New  York 

3 

66 

1.621 

1,025 

38 

84 

87 

2  924 

Philadelphia 

g 

12 

273 

183 

34 

16 

17 

543 

Baltimore                             

24 

33 

47 

596 

178 

141 

80 

17 

1,116 

Total  

40 

123 

210 

2,964 

1,526 

239 

207 

23 

180 

5,572 

FEMALES  16  TEAKS  AND  OVER. 

Chicago  ...               

57 

964 

331 

427 

434 

81 

831 

395 

175 

3,695 

Rochester 

158 

601 

163 

201 

42 

278 

1  443 

New  York  

52 

1 

220 

501 

1,996 

37 

25 

1 

114 

2.947 

Philadelphia 

116 

128 

167 

531 

11 

24 

51 

1  028 

Baltimore 

419 

25 

373 

574 

148 

134 

56 

97 

1  826 

Total 

802 

990 

1  653 

1  832 

3  310 

263 

978 

396 

715 

10  939 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago 

26 

5 

10 

2 

13 

1 

57 

Rochester 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

12 

New  York 

11 

11 

1 

23 

Philadelphia 

3 

1 

11 

8 

23 

Baltimore 

8 

1 

4 

21 

3 

2 

1 

40 

Total 

13 

27 

15 

56 

94 

17 

3 

155 

....... 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago 

5 

113 

32 

13 

32 

1 

106 

5 

10 

317 

Rochester.             .  .  . 

4 

20 

3 

1 

2 

30 

New  York 

1 

5 

30 

1 

1 

39 

Philadelphia  

6 

5 

7 

61 

5 

84 

Baltimore. 

69 

5 

43 

42 

9 

12 

3 

4 

187 

Total  

85 

118 

100 

68 

135 

13 

111 

5 

22 

657 

TOTAL  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago 

5 

139 

37 

23 

34 

1 

119 

5 

11 

374 

Rochester... 

6 

25 

3 

3 

2 

3 

42 

New  York.. 

1 

17 

41 

2 

1 

62 

Philadelphia  

9 

6 

18 

69 

5 

107 

Baltimore  

77 

6 

47 

63 

12 

12 

5 

5 

227 

Total... 

98 

145 

115 

124 

159 

13 

128 

5 

25 

812 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS 
FOR   EACH  CITY   AND  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

NUMBER-Concluded. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  city. 

Amer- 
ican. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Po- 
lish. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

BOTH    SEXES    AND    ALL    AGES. 

Chicago 

65 

1,193 

398 

700 

507 

108 

1,021 

423 

222 

4  637 

166 

681 

390 

305 

60 

304 

1  906 

New  York 

.56 

1 

286 

2,  139 

3,062 

75 

111 

1 

202 

5  933 

Philadelphia 

133 

146 

458 

7S3 

45 

40 

73 

1  678 

Baltimore                   

520 

64 

467 

1,233 

338 

287 

141 

119 

3  169 

Total 

940 

1,258 

1  978 

4  9'JO 

4  995 

515 

1  373 

404 

9'>0 

17  323 

PER  CENT. 


MALES    16    YEARS   AND    OVER. 

Chicago                                  

0.5 

15.8 

5.3 

44.0 

6.9 

4.6 

12.5 

4.1 

6  3 

100  0 

.5 

13.1 

53.2 

24.0 

3  8 

5  4 

100  0 

.1 

2.3 

55.4 

35.0 

1.3 

2.9 

3.0 

100  0 

Philadelphia 

1.5 

2.2 

50.3 

33.7 

6.3 

2.9 

3  1 

100  0 

Baltimore            

2.2 

3.0 

4.2 

53.4 

15.9 

12.6 

7.2 

1.5 

100  0 

Total 

.7 

2.2 

3.8 

53.2 

27.4 

4  3 

4  8 

4 

3  9 

100  0 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

Chicago                    

1.5 

26.1 

9.0 

11.6 

11.7 

2.2 

22.5 

10.7 

4  7 

100  0 

Rochester 

11.0 

41.6 

11.3 

13  9 

2  9 

19  3 

100  0 

New  York.  . 

1.8 

(a) 

7.5 

17.0 

67.7 

1.3 

.8 

(a) 

3  9 

1(X)  0 

Philadelphia 

11.3 

12.4 

16.2 

51.7 

1  1 

2  3 

5  0 

100  0 

Baltimore         

23.0 

1.4 

20.4 

31.4 

8.1 

7.3 

3.1 

5.3 

100  o 

Total 

7.3 

9.1 

15.1 

16  8 

30  3 

2  4 

8  9 

3  6 

6  5 

100  0 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago 

45.6 

8.8 

17.5 

3.5 

22  8 

1  8 

100  0 

Rochester 

16.7 

41.7 

25  0 

8  3 

8  3 

100  0 

New  York   . 

47.8 

47.8 

4.4 

100  0 

Philadelphia 

13  0 

4.4 

47  8 

34  8 

100  0 

Baltimore  

20.0 

2.5 

10.0 

52.5 

7.5 

5.0 

2  5 

100  0 

Total 

8  4 

17  4 

9  7 

36  1 

15  5 

11  0 

1  9 

100  0 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago  

1.6 

35.6 

10.1 

4.1 

10.1 

.3 

33  4 

1  6 

3  2 

100  0 

Rochester 

13  3 

66  7 

10  0 

3  3 

6  7 

100  0 

New  York  

2.6 

15.3 

76.9 

2.6 

2  6 

100  0 

Philadelphia 

7  1 

6  0 

8  3 

72  6 

6  0 

100  0 

Baltimore  

36.9 

2.7 

23.0 

22.5 

4.8 

6.4 

1.6 

2.1 

100  0 

Total 

12  9 

18  0 

15  2 

10  4 

20  5 

2  0 

16  9 

g 

3  3 

100  0 

TOTAL  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Chicago  

™         — 
1.3 

37.2 

9.9 

_         — 
6.2 

9.1 

.3 

31.8 

1.3 

: 

2  9 

: 

100  0 

Rochester 

14  2 

59  5 

7  2 

7  2 

4  7 

7  2 

100  0 

New  York  

1.6 

27.4 

66.2 

3.2 

1  6 

100  0 

Philadelphia  

8.4 

5  6 

16'  8 

64  5 

4  7 

100  0 

Baltimore 

33  9 

2  6 

9Q   7 

27  8 

5  3 

5  3 

2  2 

2  2 

100  0 

....... 

Total  . 

12  1 

17  8 

14  1 

15  3 

19  6 

1  6 

15  8 

6 

3  1 

100  0 

BOTH    SEXES    AND    ALL    AGES. 

Chicago 

1  4 

25  7 

8  6 

15  1 

11  0 

2  3 

22  0 

9  1 

4  g 

100  0 

Rochester  

8.7 

35.7 

20.5 

16.0 

3.1 

16  0 

100  0 

-  New  York 

9 

(a) 

4  8 

36  1 

51  6 

1  3 

1  9 

(a) 

3  4 

100  0 

Philadelphia  
Baltimore  

7.9 
16.4 

2.6 

8.7 
14.7 

27.3 
38.9 

46.7 
10  7 

2.7 
9  1 

2.4 
4  4 

4.3 
3.8 

100.0 
100  0 

Total 

5  4 

7  3 

11  4 

28  4 

28  8 

3  0 

7  9 

2  5 

5  3 

100  0 

a  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Considering  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  Italians, 
Hebrews,  and  Germans  are  represented  everywhere.  The  Poles  are 
found  in  all  the  cities,  but  in  considerable  numbers  only  in  Chicago. 
The  Bohemians  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  Chicago;  the  only 
other  city  in  which  a  considerable  number  is  found  is  Baltimore.  The 
Scandinavians  are  found  exclusively  hi  Chicago.  The  Lithuanians 
are  found  in  every  city  except  Rochester.  They  are,  however,  most 
numerous  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  composition  of  the 
female  force  varies  largely  in  the  different  cities.  Thus,  hi  New  York, 
the  Italians  constitute  67.7  per  cent  of  the  force;  the  Hebrews,  17  per 
cent;  the  Germans,  7.5  per  cent;  the  Americans,  Poles,  and  Lithu- 
anians each  equal  only  1  or  2  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in 
New  York,  the  Italians  lead,  constituting  51.7  per  cent  of  the  force. 
The  Hebrews  here  form  16.2  per  cent;  the  Germans,  12.4  per  cent; 
the  Americans,  11.3  per  cent;  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  form, 
respectively,  2.3  and  1.1  per  cent  of  the  force.  In  Rochester  the 
Italians  represent  13.9  per  cent  of  the  force;  the  Hebrews,  11.3  per 
cent;  the  Germans,  however,  constitute  41.6  per  cent  of  the  force, 
and  the  Americans,  11.0  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  Irish  and  English 
hi  Rochester  is  also  considerable. 

In  Baltimore  the  Italians  constitute  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the 
force — 8.1  per  cent.  The  Hebrews  are  31.4  per  cent;  the  Americans, 
23.0  per  cent;  the  Germans,  20.4  per  cent;  and  the  Lithuanians,  7.3 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  races  is  found  in  Chicago.  No  one  race 
predominates  as  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  Chicago  the 
Italians  constitute  11.7  per  cent;  the  Hebrews,  11.6  per  cent;  the 
Germans,  9  per  cent;  the  Scandinavians,  10.7  per  cent.  The  Bo- 
hemians, however,  are  26.1  per  cent,  and  the  Poles,  22.5  per  cent; 
the  Lithuanians  are  2.2  per  cent.  The  Slavic  races  predominate, 
forming  more  than  one-half  of  the  force.  The  Americans  constitute 
less  than  2  per  cent. 

Among  the  races  the  proportion  of  native  and  foreign  born  varies 
widely.  Thus,  considering  the  total  for  the  5  cities,  it  is  found  that 
of  the  Italians  only  4.4  per  cent  are  native  born;  of  the  Hebrews,  8 
per  cent;  of  the  Lithuanians,  10  per  cent.  These  races  represent 
the  newcomers  in  the  industry.  The  Germans  lead  in  the  per  cent 
of  native  born — 76  per  cent.  Of  the  Bohemians,  57  per  cent  are 
native  born;  of  the  Poles,  42  per  cent;  of  the  Scandinavians,  28  per 
cent.  These  are  the  older  races  in  the  industry. 

The  varying  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  born  hi  the  same 
races  in  the  different  cities  is  another  feature  worth  noting.  This  is 
brought  out  for  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  AND  NATIVE-BORN  FEMALES  16  YEARS 
FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Race. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Total. 

Foreign  born. 

Native  born. 

Total. 

Foreign  born. 

Native  born. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

967 
352 
451 
435 
90 
839 
399 
170 

422 
115 
443 
403 
88 
446 
290 
134 

43.6 
32.7 
98.2 
92.6 
97.8 
53.3 
72.7 
78.8 

545 
237 
8 
32 
2 
393 
109 
36 

56.4 
67.3 
1.8 
7.4 
2.2 
46.7 
27.3 
21.2 

German                          

597 
171 
195 
5 
43 
2 
241 

ol04 
134 
187 
5 
28 
1 

cm 

ol7.5 

78.4 
96.0 
100.0 
65.1 
50.0 
c46.2 

o489 
37 
8 

o82.5 
21.6 
4.0 

Hebrew 

Italian            

Lithuanian                        .   .  . 

Polish 

15 
1 
c!29 

34.9 
50.0 
C53.8 

Scandinavian  

Other  races              

Total  

3,703 
48 
174 

2,341 

63.2 

1.362 

48 

36.8 
100.0 

1,254 
213 

d570 

d45.6 

d679 
213 

d54.4 
100.0 

American          .        

Not  reported 

Grand  total  

3,925 

1,467 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


Bohemian         

141 

22 

15.6 

119 

84.4 

31 

3 

9.7 

28 

90.3 

22 

1 

4.6 

21 

95  4 

Hebrew 

23 

21 

91.3 

2 

8.7 

4 

1 

25  0 

3 

75  0 

Italian                  

32 

15 

46.9 

17 

53.1 

3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33  3 

Lithuanian                        

1 

1 

100.0 

Polish 

116 

16 

13.8 

100 

86.2 

3 

1 

33  3 

2 

66  7 

Scandinavian     

5 

1 

20.0 

4 

80.0 

Other  races                 

12 

8 

66.7 

4 

33.3 

3 

3 

100  0 

Total      

361 

87 

23.9 

274 

76.1 

35 

5 

14.3 

30 

85  7 

American 

6 

6 

100.0 

9 

9 

100  0 

Not  reported 

7 

1 

Grand  total  

374 

45 

a  Not  including  4  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 
ft  Not  including  17  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 
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OF  AGE  AND    OVER  AND   CHILDREN,  FOR   EACH   OF  THE   FIVE  CITIES,  BY   RACE. 
FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Foreign  born. 

Native  born. 

Total. 

Foreign  born. 

Native  born. 

Total. 

Foreign  born 

Native  bora. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 
250 
519 
2,189 
S9 
24 
1 
76 

- 

1 

188 
26 
49 
1 
2 
1 
46 

100.0 
75.2 
5.0 
2.2 
2.6 
8.3 
100.0 
60.5 

21 
377 
593 
154 
135 
51 
1 
77 

8 
85 
519 
145 
109 
46 

38.1 
22.5 
87.5 
94.2 
80.7 
90.2 

13 

292 
74 
9 
26 
5 
1 
42 

61.9 
77.5 
12.5 
5.8 
19.3 
9.8 
100.0 
54.5 

62 
493 
2.140 
38 
22 

24.8 
95.0 
97.8 
97.4 
91.7 

130 
167 
569 
13 
25 
1 
46 

33 
160 
6493 
13 
24 

25.4 
95.8 
689.3 
100.0 
96.0 

97 
7 
659 

74.6 
4.2 
610.7 

1 
1 

20 

4.0 
100.0 
43.5 

30 

39.5 

26 

56.5 

35 

45.5 

3,099 
40 
134 

3,273 

2,785 

89.9 

314 

40 

10.1 
100.0 

951 
126 
43 

6749 

680.2 

6185 
126 

619.8 
100.6 

1,409 
445 
120 

947 

67.2 

462 
445 

32.8 
100.0 

1,120 

1,974 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


6 

g 

100  0 

9 

9 

100.0 

47 

2 

4.3 

45 

95  7 

15 
39 

11 

34 

73.3 
86.5 

4 
5 

26.7 
12.9 

22 

72 

20 
46 

90.9 
63.9 

2 
26 

9.1 
36.1 

82 
11 
13 

55 
9 
2 

67.1 
81.8 
15  4 

27 
2 
11 

32.9 
18.2 
84  6 

2 

2 

166.6 

5 

1 

20  0 

4 

80  0 

3 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

5 

1 

20  0 

4 

80  0 

56 
2 

45 

79.6 

11 

2 

20.4 
100.0 

106 

7 

67 

63.2 

39 
7 

36.8 
100  0 

169 

78 

70 

41.4 

99 

78 

58.6 
100  0 

4 

3 

4 

. 

62 

116 

251 

e  Not  including  1  person,  nativity  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  5  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 
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Two- thirds  of  the  female  force  in  New  York  are  Italians,  but, 
according  to  the  above  table,  only  2.2  per  cent  of  them  were  born 
in  the  United  States.  In  Rochester,  where  they  constitute  1$  per 
cent  of  the  force,  4  per  cent  are  native  born.  In  Chicago,  where 
they  are  8  per  cent  of  the  force,  7.4  per  cent  are  native  born.  In 
Philadelphia,  where  they  are  59  per  cent  of  the  force,  a  larger  per 
cent  than  in  any  other  city  are  native  born,  viz,  10.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  Italians,  it  is  evident  that  everywhere  they  are  the  recent  immi- 
grants. Particularly  is  this  true  in  New  York. 

Among  the  Hebrew  females  the  per  cent  of  native  born  is  not  large, 
though  larger  than  among  the  Italians — 5  per  cent  in  New  York, 
1.8  per  cent  in  Chicago,  4.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  12.5  per  cent 
in  Baltimore,  and  21.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  Here,  too,  the  force 
is  recruited  in  the  main  from  recent  immigrants.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans everywhere  the  native  born  predominate.  Three-fourths  of 
the  Germans  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  four-fifths 
of  those  in  Rochester  were  born  in  the  United  States.  In  Chicago, 
where  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  is  greatest,  two-thirds  were  born 
in  the  United  States.  The  Germans  thus  represent  the  older  rather 
than  the  newer  immigrants. 

Of  the  Bohemian  females  shown  for  Chicago,  56.4  per  cent  are  native 
born.  The  few  outside  of  Chicago  are  mostly  native  born.  Of  the 
Poles  in  Chicago,  46.7  per  cent  are  native  born.  The  small  number  in 
the  other  cities  are  very  largely  foreign  born.  Few  Lithuanians  are 
native  born,  the  largest  per  cent  being  in  Baltimore — 19.3  per  cent. 
Of  the  Scandinavians,  27  per  cent  are  native  born. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  at  work,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  large.  For 
the  children  shown  in  the  5  cities  it  was  found  that  among  the  Ital- 
ians 32  per  cent  are  native  born;  among  the  Hebrews,  26  per  cent; 
among  the  Poles,  86  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians,  79  per  cent; 
and  among  the  Scandinavians,  80  per  cent.  The  Hebrews,  it  will 
be  seen,  show  the  lowest  per  cent  of  native-born  children  at  work 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry — 26  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  per 
cent  shows  the  least  excess  over  the  per  cent  of  native  born  16  years 
and  older  found  among  the  races  in  the  clothing  industry,  except 
among  the  Germans.  This  would  indicate  that  among  Hebrews 
fewer  American-born  children  learn  the  industry  than  among  any 
other  race  except  the  Germans. 

As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  46,  the  races  contributing  to  the 
labor  force  under  16  years  of  age  are  the  Italians,  19.6  per  cent;  the 
Hebrews,  15.3  per  cent;  the  Bohemians,  17.8  per  cent;  the  Poles, 
15.8  per  cent;  the  Germans,  14.1  per  cent;  the  Lithuanians,  1.6  per 
cent;  the  Scandinavians,  0.6  per  cent. 
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COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  OF  WOMEN. 

The  chief  countries  from  which  the  foreign-born  women  employed 
in  the  industry  come  are  Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
and  Roumania. 

In  the  five  cities  studied  95.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  women 
employed  in  clothing  come  from  these  countries.  Italy  supplies 
the  Italians,  47.6  per  cent;  Russia  the  Hebrews  and  some  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  26.5  per  cent  in  all.  From  Austria-Hungary  come  12.6 
per  cent,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Germans,  and  Croatians.  From  Ger- 
many come  7.6  per  cent  of  the  force — Poles  and  Germans.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  supply  4.2  per  cent,  Roumania  1.5  per  cent, 
principally  Jews. 

The  figures  are  shown  for  each  city  and  for  the  five  cities  combined 
in  the  table  following: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  BORN 
IN  SPECIFIED  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  CITIES. 


Country  of  birth. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

A  u  stria-  H  ungary 

624 
30 
205 
400 
113 
54 
614 
144 

27.8 
1.4 
11.8 
17.8 
5.0 
2.4 
27.4 
6.4 

16 
1 
114 
187 

3.6 

.2 
25.4 
41.6 

147 

5.4 

22 

3.1 

76 

8.4 

885 
31 
536 
3,362 
113 
107 
1,869 
144 

12.6 
.4 
7.6 
47.6 
1.6 
1.5 
26.5 
2.2 

Denmark 

Germany 

59 
2,138 

2.2 
78.2 

26 
492 

3.6 
68.6 

72 
145 

8.0 
16.1 

Italy 

Roumania 

3 
128 

.7 
28.5 

28 
362 

1.0 

13.2 

13 

164 

1.8 
22.9 

9 
601 

1.0 
66.5 

Russia  

Total  .  .  . 

2,244 

100.0 

449 
892 

100.0 

2,734 
354 

100.0 

717 
311 

100.0 

903 
907 

100.0 

7,047 
3,873 

100.0 

United  Slates  

1,409 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  extent  to  which  the  clothing  centers  are 
inhabited  by  a  population  foreign  born,  of  recent  foreign  descent. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  available  later  than  the  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1900.  In  view  of  the  enormous  immigration  in  the 
present  decade  these  figures  are  rather  antiquated.  Taking  the 
figures  with  this  reservation,  in  1900,  37.0  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  New  York  was  foreign  born;  in  Chicago,  34.6  per  cent;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 22.8  per  cent;  in  Baltimore,  13.5  per  cent;  in  Rochester,  25.1 
per  cent.(°) 

This  basis  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
born  belong  to  the  older  age  groups  and  form  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  working  age  than  of  the  total  population. 

Every  where  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  in  the  clothing  industry  is 
far  larger  than  in  the  general  population.  Among  different  races  con- 

«  Twelfth  Census,  Population,  1900,  Part  I,  pp.  cix,  ex. 
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stituting  the  immigrant  population  there  is  not  the  same  tendency 
to  enter  into  the  clothing  industry.  Thus  the  Italians  and  Hebrews 
are  represented  by  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  population; 
the  Germans  by  far  less.  Very  few  Irish  are  found  in  the  industry. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  main  hi  all  the  cities.  Thus  even  the  new- 
comers among  the  older  races  of  immigrants  do  not  enter  into  the 
clothing  industry  hi  large  numbers. 

For  a  limited  number  of  men  the  tabulation  has  been  completed  by 
race.  The  data  for  men  tabulated  (p.  45)  are  for  the  5,572  in  the 
establishments  investigated  who  come  into  competition  with  women 
or  children  in  the  work  the}^  perform.  The  analysis  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  so  much  of  the  force  indicated  a  very  different  race  dis- 
tribution. Thus  the  Hebrews  predominate,  constituting  53.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  force.  The  Italians  rank  next,  forming  27.4  per  cent 
of  the  force.  These  two  races  constitute  over  four-fifths  of  the  force. 
The  Germans,  Bohemians,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian  men  represent  each 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  force. 

In  every  city  except  Chicago  in  the  establishments  visited  the 
Hebrew  men  constituted  over  half  of  the  male  force;  55.4  per  cent  in 
New  York,  53.4  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  50.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
and  53.2  per  cent  in  Rochester,  but  44  per  cent  in  Chicago.  In  using 
these  figures  two  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  first,  that 
they  are  gathered  for  the  most  part  in  large  shops.  Were  the  small 
contract  shops  adequately  represented  the  proportion  of  Hebrew  males 
would  undoubtedly  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Hebrew  men  predominate  among  the  operators  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  proportion 
of  men  belonging  to  other  nationalities  engaged  in  occupations  out- 
side of  machine  operators  would  thus  be  greater,  particularly  in 
Chicago. 

Italians  are  numerically  next  in  importance,  except  in  Chicago. 
In  New  York  they  form  one-third  of  the  men  in  the  establishments 
visited;  in  Rochester,  one-fourth;  in  Baltimore,  one-sixth;  in  Chi- 
cago, only  one-sixteenth.  The  importance  of  the  Italians  is  probably 
overestimated  in  these  figures.  In  the  large  establishments  they  are 
employed  extensively,  but  they  are  not  found  extensively  in  the 
contract  shops. 

In  Chicago  alone  are  the  other  races  found  in  large  numbers.  Here, 
however,  the  data  have  been  tabulated  for  only  a  few  men.  Among 
them  the  Bohemians  numbered  15.8  per  cent,  the  Poles  12.5  per 
cent,  the  Germans  5.3  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  4.6  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  Poles  are  only  7.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  other 
cities  the  percentage  is  much  less.  The  Lithuanians  in  Baltimore  are 
12.6  per  cent  of  the  force  of  males  and  in  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent. 
The  Germans  are  most  important  in  Rochester,  where  they  consti- 
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tute  13.1  per  cent.  They  also  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
force  in  Chicago. 

While  the  figures  presented  for  male  workers  are  not  complete,  they 
suffice  to  show  everywhere  a  different  race  distribution  of  male  and 
female  employees.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  large  shops.  Work 
in  the  clothing  shop  appeals  to  Hebrew  and  Italian  males,  but  not  so 
strongly  to  those  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  presence  of  other 
industrial  opportunities  the  men  among  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  and  Americans  enter  other  industries.  Avail- 
able employment  for  female  workers  being  more  limited,  the  women 
of  these  races  crowd  into  the  clothing  shops. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  racial  composition 
of  the  force  on  the  organization  of  the  shops  and  on  the  workers. 
It  results  in  a  tendency  to  organize  shops  along  the  lines  of  one  race. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  smaller  shops  and  contract  shops,  where 
often  every  employee  is  of  the  same  race.  Even  in  the  large  factories 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  employees  to  be  recruited  from  the  same 
race  as  the  foremen.  The  only  broad  exception  to  this  results  from 
the  employment  of  Italian  women  hi  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
These  take  the  place  of  women  of  other  nationalities,  even  where  the 
men  are  all  of  one  stock. 

There  is  a  specialization  in  the  kind  of  garment  made  along  the 
lines  of  race.  Thus  the  Bohemians  in  Chicago  are  found  chiefly  in 
coat  shops;  the  Poles  in  pants  shops;  the  Scandinavians  in  vest  shops. 
Even  further,  different  classes  of  work  have  become  identified  with 
different  races.  Thus  Italian  and  Hebrew  women  are  seldom  ma- 
chine workers,  whereas  German  and  Bohemian  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
machine  workers.  In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Kochester  the  Italian 
women  are  finishers,  whereas  the  German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  or  Scan- 
dinavian works  at  the  machine. 

The  predominant  foreign  character  of  the  employees,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  foremen  of  the  same  race,  means  the  retention  of 
foreign  speech  in  the  shop.  This  is  one  bar  to  the  acquisition  of 
English  and  to  assimilation.  The  shop  organization  along  the  lines 
of  nationality  retards  assimilation  among  the  immigrants  themselves, 
and  with  the  general  community.  Because  of  these  facts,  together 
with  the  custom  of  the  races  to  occupy  separate  districts,  the  shop, 
particularly  the  small  contract  shop  located  in  the  foreign  quarters, 
helps  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  the  two  tables  following  the  data  in  regard  to  age  previously 
shown  by  cities  are  shown  by  races — the  totals  for  each  race  in  the  five 
cities  being  used.  The  age  grouping  is  the  same  as  in  the  tables  by 
cities.  The  first  table  shows  for  each  sex  the  number  in  each  age 
group,  the  per  cent  of  the  total  force  in  each  age  group  under  21,  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  21  and  over  in  each  age  group  over  20. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER,  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER  OF  MALES. 


Age  group. 

Amer- 
ican. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Lith- 
uani- 
an. 

Polish. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

16  and  17  years 

5 

6 

12 

178 

132 

11 

15 

1 

11 

371 

18  to  20  years               

11 

32 

16. 

366 

294 

18 

53 

1 

26 

817 

21  years  and  over 

24 

85 

182 

2,420 

1,100 

210 

199 

21 

143 

4  384 

Total                   

40 

123 

210 

2,964 

1,526 

239 

267 

23 

180 

5  572 

21  years  and   over,  age  not 
specified       

1 

2 

21 

523 

253 

12 

35 

10 

8 

865 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
n  1  to  24  years  

9 

19 

16 

487 

284 

50 

51 

2 

40 

958 

25  to  29  years 

6 

19 

27 

427 

234 

47 

43 

3 

32 

838 

30  to  34  years 

1 

15 

21 

339 

127 

42 

22 

2 

21 

590 

35  to  44  years      

6 

24 

50 

490 

128 

41 

33 

2 

36 

810 

45  to  54  years 

1 

3 

26 

122 

51 

18 

13 

2 

4 

240 

55  to  CA  years 

2 

17 

23 

19 

1 

2 

64 

65  years  and  over 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

19 

Total  

23 

83 

161 

1,897 

847 

198 

164 

11 

135 

3  519 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALES. 


16  and  17  years          

150 

272 

196 

489 

668 

28 

254 

16 

81 

2  154 

18  to  20  years 

213 

397 

363 

795 

817 

95 

402 

44 

116 

3  242 

21  years  and  over      

439 

321 

1,094 

548 

1,825 

140 

322 

336 

51* 

5'  ft43 

Total  

802 

990 

1,653 

1,832 

3,310 

263 

978 

396 

715 

10  939 

21  years  and  over,  age  not 
specified  

50 

29 

152 

65 

267 

6 

87 

56 

44 

756 

21  years  and  over,  agespecified: 
21  to  24  years  

174 

198 

285 

325 

546 

59 

153 

74 

1(X) 

1  974 

25  to  29  years 

65 

49 

201 

86 

361 

46 

38 

66 

90 

1  002 

30  to  34  years 

37 

19 

128 

34 

243 

10 

18 

37 

53 

579 

35  to  44  years  

59 

18 

198 

31 

262 

17 

17 

47 

107 

756 

45  to  54  years 

34 

6 

85 

4 

118 

1 

4 

34 

48 

334 

55  to  64  years  

18 

1 

29 

3 

23 

5 

18 

14 

111 

65  years  and  over 

2 

16 

5 

i 

4 

2 

31 

Total  

389 

292 

942 

483 

1,558 

134 

235 

280 

474 

4  787 

PER  CENT— MALES. 


16  and  17  years         

12.5 

4.9 

5.7 

6.0 

8.6 

4.6 

5.6 

4.3 

6  1 

6  6 

18  to  20  years 

27.5 

26.0 

7.6 

12  4 

19.3 

7.5 

19  9 

4  3 

14  5 

14  7 

21  years  and  over  

60.0 

69.1 

86.7 

81.6 

72.1 

87.9 

74.5 

91.4 

79  4 

78  7 

Total 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

21  years  and  over,  age  not 
specified 

2.5 

1.6 

10.0 

17.6 

16.6 

5.0 

13.1 

43  5 

4  4 

15  5 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years 

39.2 

22.9 

9.9 

25  7 

33  5 

25  3 

31  1 

18  2 

29  6 

27  2 

25  to  29  years  

26.1 

22.9 

16.8 

22.5 

27.6 

23.7 

26.2 

27.2 

23.7 

23  8 

30  to  34  years     

4.3 

18.1 

13.0 

17.9 

15  0 

21  2 

13  4 

18  2 

15  5 

10  8 

35  to  44  years 

26  1 

28  9 

31  1 

25  8 

15  1 

20  7 

20  1 

18  2 

26  7 

23  0 

45  to  54  years  

4.3 

3.6 

16.1 

6.4 

6.0 

9.1 

8  0 

18  2 

3  0 

6  8 

65  to  64  years  
65  years  and  over  

2.4 
1.2 

10.6 
2.5 

1.2 

.5 

2.3 

.5 

.6 
.6 

1.5 

1.8 
.6 

Total 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER,  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE-Concluded. 

PER  CENT— FEMALES. 


Age  group. 

Amer- 
ican. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew- 

Ital- 
ian. 

Lith- 

uani- 
an. 

Polish. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

16  and  17  years 

18  7 

27.5 

11.8 

26.7 

20.2 

10.7 

26.0 

4.0 

11.3 

19.7 

18  to  20  years  

26.6 

40.1 

22.0 

43.4 

24.7 

36.1 

41.1 

11.1 

16.2 

29.6 

21  years  and  over  

54.7 

32.4 

66.2 

29.9 

55.1 

53.2 

32.9 

84.9 

72.5 

50.7 

Total       

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21  years  and  over,  age  not 
specified.  

6.2 

2.9 

9.2 

3.5 

8.1 

2.3 

8.9 

14.1 

6.2 

6.9 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years 

t           : 

44.7 

LL     —— 

67.8 

30.3 

67.3 

35.0 



44.1 

65.1 

26.4 

33.8 

41.2 

25  to  29  years 

16  7 

16  8 

21  3 

17  8 

23  2 

34  3 

16  2 

23  f> 

19.0 

20.9 

30  to  34  years     .  . 

9.5 

6.5 

13.6 

7.1 

15.6 

7.5 

7.7 

13.2 

11.2 

12.1 

35  to  44  years 

15  2 

6  2 

21  0 

6  4 

16  8 

12  7 

7.2 

ic.s 

22.  n 

15.8 

45  to  54  years  

8.8 

2.1 

9.0 

.8 

7.6 

.7 

1.7 

12.2 

10.1 

7.0 

55  to  64  years 

4  6 

3 

3  1 

.6 

1.5 

2.1 

6.4 

2.9 

2.3 

5 

3 

1  7 

3 

7 

1  4 

4 

.7 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

For  convenience  an  additional  table  of  per  cents  has  been  com- 
puted and  is  presented  so  as  to  permit  the  comparison  of  each  age 
group  with  the  total  of  males  and  of  females.  In  this  table  those 
"21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified,"  have  been  distributed  to  the 
several  age  groups  on  the  assumption  that  those  so  reporting  were 
distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  much  larger  numbers 
reporting  ages  exactly. 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER, 
UNDER  SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  RACE. 

MALES. 


Age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

All 

other. 

Total. 

Under  18  years. 
Under  21  years. 
Under  25  years. 
Under  30  years. 
Under  35  years  . 
Under  45  years  .     ... 
Under  55  years.     ... 
65  years  and  over 

12.5 
40.0 
63.6 
79.3 
81.8 
97.5 
100.0 

4.9 
30.9 
46.7 
62.5 
75.0 
95.0 
97.5 
2  5 

5.7 
13.3 
21.9 
36.5 
47.8 
74.8 
88.7 
11  3 

6.0 
18.4 
39.4 
57.8 
72.4 
93.4 
98.6 
1  4 

8.6 
27.9 
52.1 
72.0 
82.8 
93.7 
98.0 
2  0 

4.6 
12.1 
34.4 
55.2 
73.8 
92.0 
100.0 

5.6 
25.5 
48.7 
68.2 
78.2 
93.2 
99.1 
9 

4.3 
8.6 
25.3 
50.2 
66.8 
83.4 
100.0 

6.1 
20.6 
44.1 
62.9 
75.2 
96.4 
98.8 
1  2 

6.6 
21.3 
42.7 
61.4 
74.6 
92.7 
98.1 
1.9 

FEMALES. 


Under  18  years. 

18.7 

27.5 

11.8 

26.7 

20.2 

10.7 

26.0 

4.0 

11.3 

19.7 

Under  21  years. 

45.3 

67.6 

33.8 

70.1 

44.9 

46.8 

67.1 

15.1 

27.5 

49.3 

Under  25  years. 

69.8 

89.6 

53.8 

90.2 

64.2 

70.3 

88.5 

37.5 

52.0 

70.2 

Under  30  years. 

78.9 

95.0 

67.9 

95.5 

77.0 

88.5 

93.8 

57.5 

65.8 

80. 

Under  35  years. 

84.1 

97.1 

76.9 

97.7 

85.6 

92.5 

96.3 

68.7 

73.9 

86. 

Under  45  years  .  .     . 

92.4 

99.1 

90.8 

99.6 

94.8 

99.2 

98.7 

83.0 

90.3 

94. 

Under  55  years.  .     . 

97.2 

99.8 

96.8 

99.8 

99.0 

99.6 

99.3 

93.4 

97.6 

98. 

55  years  and  over.    . 

2.8 

.2 

3.2 

.2 

1.0 

.4 

.7 

6.6 

2.4 

1. 
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For  all  races  49.3  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  were  found  to  be 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  largest  per  cent  under  21  are  among  the 
Hebrews,  70.1  per  cent;  Bohemians,  67.6  per  cent;  and  Poles,  67.1  per 
cent.  The  per  cent  is  very  considerably  less  for  the  Americans,  45.3 
per  cent;  the  Italians,  44.9  per  cent;  Lithuanians,  46.8  per  cent.  It 
is  extremely  low  for  Germans,  33.8  per  cent,  and  Scandinavians,  15.1 
per  cent. 

Taking  the  age  group  21  to  24  years,  it  is  found  that  among 
all  races  20.9  per  cent  of  the  women  are  in  this  group.  For  the 
Hebrews  2€.l  per  cent  are  found  at  this  age,  and  90.2  per  cent  of  all 
the  Hebrews  of  the  force  are  under  25  years  of  age.  The  Bohemians 
report  22  per  cent  in  the  age  group  21  to  24  years,  and  89.6  of  all 
the  Bohemian  women  16  and  over  are  under  25  years  of  age.  For 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  while  the  per  cents  from  21  to 
24  are  not  lower  than  for  some  of  the  other  races,  the  figures  for 
those  below  25  years  of  age  are  extremely  low — 53.8  per  cent  and 
37.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  from  25  to  29  varies  con- 
siderably. Among  the  Hebrews,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  the  number 
is  equal  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  force ;  among  the  Americans, 

9.1  per  cent;  the  Italians,  12.8  per  cent;  the  Germans,  14.1  per  cent; 
the  Lithuanians,  18.2  per  cent;  and  the  Scandinavians,  20  per  cent. 
*    From  30  to  34  there  are  found  a  considerable  number  at  work: 
Among  the  Scandinavians,  11.2  per  cent;  the  Germans,  9  per  cent; 
the  Italians,  8.6  per  cent;  and  the  Americans,  5.2  per  cent.     Among 
the  other  races  less  than  5  per  cent  are  found  at  this  age. 

At  the  ages  35  to  44  the  Scandinavians  report  14.3  per  cent;  the 
Germans,  13.9  per  cent;  the  Americans,  8.3  per  cent;  the  Italians, 

9.2  per  cent;  and  the  Lithuanians,  6.7  per  cent.     The  other  races 
report  less  than  3  per  cent  at  these  ages. 

At  45  to  54  years  of  age  are  found  10.4  per  cent  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, 6  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  4.8  per  cent  of  the  Americans, 
and  4.2  per  cent  of  the  Italians.  At  55  years  of  age  and  over  there 
are  6.6  per  cent  of  the  Scandinavians,  3.2  per  cent  of  the  Germans, 
2.8  per  cent  of  the  Americans,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  Italians. 

The  details  show  that  the  older  workers  are  found  among  the  older 
races  in  the  industry — the  races  that  no  longer  enter  the  clothing 
industry  to  any  large  degree.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
Italians.  Home  work  in  all  probability  explains  in  part  the  high 
per  cent  of  Italian  women  at  work  in  the  older  age  groups  and  to  a 
less  degree  the  prevalence  of  married  Italian  women  at  work  in  the 
shop. 

The  industrial  significance  of  the  higher  age  among  the  German, 
American,  and  Scandinavian  workers  must  be  noted  here.  The  older 
workers  in  these  races  are  the  more  experienced.  They  have  turned 
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to  or  remained  in  branches  of  work  that  are  not  taken  up  by  the 
other  races — branches  in  which  they  compete  with  men.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  their  higher  earnings  are  probably  due  to  a  longer 
period  of  work  and  experience. 

The  age  distribution  among  the  male  workers  16  years  of  age  and 
over  is  very  different  from  the  female  workers.  Taking  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  men  in  occupations  competing  with  women  or  chil- 
dren, the  striking  feature  is  that  while  practically  half  of  the  women 
of  all  races  (49.3  per  cent)  are  under  21,  little  over  one-fifth  (21.3 
per  cent)  of  the  men  of  all  races  fall  within  this  age  group.  In  New 
York  as  few  as  18.2  per  cent  of  the  men  are  under  21;  in  Chicago  as 
many  as  27.8  per  cent.  In  the  other  cities  the  per  cent  ranges 
between  these  two;  hi  Rochester  the  per  cent  is  little  less  than  in 
Chicago;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  a  little  more  than  hi  New  York;  Balti- 
more stands  midway. 

For  the  ages  16  to  20  years  the  per  cent  among  the  Hebrews  is 
18.4  per  cent;  among  the  Italians,  27.9  per  cent;  among  the  Germans, 

13.3  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians,   12.1  per  cent;  among  the 
Polish,  25.5  per  cent.     This  low  per  cent  of  young  workers  would 
indicate  that  the  trade  is  largely  recruited  from  immigrant  adults. 
The  Italians  and  the  Poles  are  evidently  the  races  now  entering  into 
the  clothing  industry. 

For  all  races  61.4  per  cent  of  the  males  are  less  than  30  years  of 
age,  as  against  80.8  per  cent  of  the  force  of  females  of  the  same  ages. 
For  the  workers  35  years  of  age  and  over  the  per  cent  of  all  races  is 

25.4  for  males  and  13.1  for  females,  and  for  those  45  years  of  age  and 
over  it  is  7.3  per  cent  for  males  and  5.1  for  females. 

The  foregoing  analysis  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  common  to 
industries  in  general,  viz:  That  women  are  employed  with  much 
older  men.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  hi  competitive  occupations 
women  must  be  handicapped  by  their  limited  experience  in  industry. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  statistics  in  regard  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  employees 
of  the  establishments  investigated:  have  been  tabulated  and  the  firll 
details  are  shown  hi  Tables  III  to  VII  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The 
titles  of  these  tables  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  III. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees,  by  age  and  race, 
for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined. 

TABLE  IV. — Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  single,  married, 
and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  by  race,  for  all  cities  combined. 

TABLE  V. — Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  single,  married, 
and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  for  each  city. 

TABLE  VI. — Per  cent  of  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  race,  for  all  cities  combined. 

TABLE  VII. — Per  cent  of  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  for  each  city 
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If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  study  of  conjugal  condition  in  elaborate 
detail,  reference  should  be  made  to  these  tables. 

The  discussion  here  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  employees  will  be 
limited  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  so  far  as  the  males  are 
concerned  to  those  who  are  employed  in  occupations  where  women 
and  children  are  also  engaged.  This,  as  has  been  seen  in  an  earlier 
table,  omits  approximately  one-half  of  the  male  employees  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  for  whom  the  data  were  not  secured.  .  The  statistics 
thus  limited  include,  however,  5,572  males  and  10,939  females. 

Of  the  5,572  males  included  in  the  tables,  53.9  per  cent  were  mar- 
ried, while  of  the  females  only  18.2  per  cent  were  married.  Consid- 
erable differences  are  found  in  the  various  cities.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  58.4  per  cent  of  the  males  were  married,  while  in  Chicago 
only  44  per  cent  were  married.  For  the  females  the  differences  are 
even  greater,  28.6  per  cent  being  married  in  New  York  and  only  12.3 
per  cent  in  Baltimore.  The  high  per  cent  married  in  New  York  is 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  home  finishers,  who  are  with  few  exceptions 
married  women,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Italian  women  work  in  the  shops. 

If  the  comparison  between  males  and  females  be  limited  to  the  age 
group  21  and  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  68.0  per  cent  of  the  males  were 
married  and  32.3  per  cent  of  the  females.  While  for  convenience  the 
relative  per  cents  married  are  given  for  males  and  females,  the  com- 
parison is  not  significant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  leave  the  shop  on  marriage  or  soon  after,  hence  the  dispro- 
portion of  married  males  to  married  females  in  the  shops.  For  the 
age  group  21  and  over,  in  the  comparison  of  all  cities,  New  York 
shows  the  highest  per  cent  of  males  married,  namely,  70.7  per  cent, 
while  in  Chicago  only  60.7  per  cent  were  married.  For  the  females, 
New  York  had  the  highest  per  cent  married,  45.0  per  cent,  while  in 
Rochester  only  23.4  per  cent  were  married.  In  the  age  group  16  to  20 
only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  5  cities  were  married  and  3.7  per 
cent  of  the  females.  In  each  of  the  cities  the  married  employees  in 
this  age  group  were  relatively  unimportant.  In  considering  conjugal 
condition  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  for  the  females  the 
age  group  16  to  20  is  extremely  important,  including  nearly  half  of  all 
the  employees,  while  for  the  males  it  includes  only  21.3  per  cent.  In 
other  words  a  very  large  part  of  the  female  force  is  made  up  of  those 
under  the  prevailing  age  of  marriage. 

In  the  table  which  follows  are  shown  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities 
the  number  of  males  and  females  in  the  two  age  groups  16  to  20  and 
21  and  over,  the  per  cent  which  these  age  groups  form  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  of  each  sex,  and  the  per  cent  in  each  age  group 
who  were  married. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  16  TO  20  AND  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  BY  CITIES. 


.    Age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of  total  in 
each  age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago: 
16  to  20  years     

158 

410 

2,087 
1,608 

27.8 
72.2 

56.5 
43.5 

0.6 
60.7 

3.3 

28.0 

21  years  and  over 

Total     .                

568 

3,C95 

100.0 

100.0 

44.0 

14.0 

Rochester: 
16  to  20  years 

112 
309 

543 

900 

26.6 
73.4 

37.6 
62.4 

3.6 
61.2 

3.1 
23.4 

21  years  and  over 

Total     . 

421 

1,443 

100.0 

100.0 

45.8 

15.8 

New  York: 
16  to  20  years 

532 
2,392 

1,240 
1,707 

18.2 
81.8 

42.1 
57.9 

2.8 
70.7 

6.1 
45.0 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

2,924 

2,947 

100.0 

100.0 

58.4 

28.6 

Philadelphia: 
16  to  20  vears 

116 
427 

496 
532 

21.3 

78.6 

48.3 
51.7 

.9 
68.4 

1.4 
32.0 

21  years  *and  over  

Total 

.543 

1,028 

100.0 

100.0 

54.0 

17.2 

Baltimore: 
16  to  20  years 

270 
846 

1,030 
796 

24.2 
75.8 

56.4 
43.6 

1.9 
66.0 

3.1 
24.2 

21  years  and  over  .   .  . 

Total 

1,116 

1,826 

100.0 

100.0 

50.4 

12.3 

All  cities: 
16  to  20  years 

1.188 
4,384 

5,396 
5,543 

21.3 

78.7 

49.3 
50.7 

2.2 

68.0 

3.7 
32.3 

21  years  and  over.  ... 

Total 

5,572 

10.939 

100.0 

100.0 

53.9 

18.2 

An  examination  of  the  per  cent  married  for  age  groups  more  in 
detail  will  be  of  interest.  In  the  table  which  follows  facts  similar  to 
the  foregoing  table  have  been  presented  with  the  employees  of  the 
age  group  21  years  and  over  divided  into  four  groups,  namely,  21  to 
24,  25  to  29,  30  and  over,  and  others  21  years  and  over,  whose  exact 
ages  were  not  reported.  This  table  follows. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE   AND  OVER  WHO  WERE 
MARRIED,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of  total  in 
each  age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago: 
16  to  20  years     

158 
115 
86 
148 
61 

2,087 
657 
296 
409 
246 

27.8 
20.3 
15.1 
26.1 
10.7 

56.5 
17.8 
8.0 
11.1 
6.6 

0.6 
33.0 

«•>•_>.  s 
82.4 
57.4 

3.3 

15.7 
33.8 
41.6 
31.7 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  ... 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 
Total  

568 

3,695 

100.0 

100.0 

44.0 

14.0 

Rochester: 
16  to  20  years  

112 
93 
92 
124 

543 

290 
178 
408 
24 

26.6 
22.1 
21.8 
29.5 

37.6 
20.1 
12.3 
28.3 
1.7 

3.6 
22.  6 
<>4.  1 
87.9 

3.1 
9.7 
23.0 
30.6 
70.8 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  .... 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total  

421 

1,443 

100.0 

100.0 

45.8. 

15.8 

New  York: 

16  to  20  years 

532 

401 
367 
827 
797 

1.240 
738 
.  271 
502 
196 

18.2 
13.7 
12.5 
28.3 
27.3 

42.1 
25.0 
9.2 
17.0 
6.7 

2.8 
29.2 
67.3 
91.5 
71.6 

6.1 
36.6 
48.3 
63.3 
25.0 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 
Total 

2,924 

2,947 

100.0 

100.0 

58.4 

28.6 

Philadelphia: 
16  to  20  vears 

116 
109 
103 

208 
7 

496 
184 
94 
210 
44 

21.3 
20.1 
19.0 
38.3 
1.3 

48.3 
17.9 
9.1 
20.4 
4.3 

.9 

29.4 
64.1 
89.9 
100.0 

1.4 
17.4 
37.2 
43.3 
27.3 

21  to  24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 
Total  

543 

1,028 

100.0 

100.0 

54.0 

17.2 

Baltimore: 
16  to  20  years  

270 

240 
190 
416 

1,030 
350 
163 
282 

1 

24.2 
21.5 
17.0 
37.3 

56.4 
19.2 
8.9 
15.4 
.1 

1.9 
28.3 
66.3 

87.5 

3.1 
15.1 
33.1 
30.5 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  . 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total... 

1,116 

1,826 

100.0 

100.0 

50.4 

12.3 

All  cities: 
16  to  20  years  

1,188 
958 
838 
1,723 

865 

5,396 
2,219 
1,002 
1,811 
511 

21.3 
17.2 
15.1 
30.9 
15.5 

49.3 
20.3 
9.2 
16.5 

4.7 

2.2 

28.8 
65.9 
89.3 
70.9 

3.7 
21.9 
36.0 
43.6 
30.5 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 
Total  .. 

5,572 

10,939 

100.0 

100.0 

53.9 

18.2 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  age  group  21  to  24 
years  is  second  in  importance  to  that  16  to  20  years  as  regards  num- 
ber of  female  employees.  For  all  the  cities  combined  20.3  per  cent 
were  in  the  age  group  21  to  24  years.  The  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  this  age  group  corresponded  quite  closely  with  the  per 
cent  of  the  male  employees  in  the  same  group.  At  25  years  and 
over  the  importance  of  the  women  employees  rapidly  diminishes. 

Comparing  all  cities  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  age  group  21  to  24 
years  21.9  per  cent  of  the  females  were  married,  while  28.8  per  cent 
of  the  males  were  married.  At  25  to  29  years  36.0  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  married,  while  65.9  per  cent  of  the  males  were  married. 
At  30  years  and  over  of  the  females  43.6  per  cent  were  married,  while 
of  the  males  89.3  per  cent  were  married.  While  considerable  varia- 
tions exist  in  the  several  cities,  the  totals  fairly  represent  the  differ- 
ences hi  the  importance  of  married  employees  in  the  male  and  female 
labor  force. 

The  importance  of  the  married  female  employees  has  been  seen, 
but  those  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted  are 
also  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  the  older  age  groups. 
In  the  following  table  the  numbers  of  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  are  given  for  each  city  and  by  age  groups.  The  table 
also  shows  for  those  of  each  conjugal  condition  the  per  cent  who 
were  in  the  specified  age  groups,  while  another  section  of  the  table 
shows  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  each  of  the  selected  age 
groups  who  were  single,  married,  or  widowed,  divorced,  etc. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS.  OF  AGE 
NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


Age  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

16  and  17  years  

807 
1,210 
978 

5 
63 
451 

1 

1 
179 

188 
337 
605 

5 

12 
I'll 

18  to  20  years              ..           ...1  

1 

84 

21  years  Hud  over 

Total                                     

2,995 
144 

519 
78 

181 
24 

1,1*0 

228 
17 

85 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified  

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  94  years 

542 
174 
42 
49 
19 
6 
2 

103 
100 
60 
72 
32 
5 
1 

12 
22 
25 
44 
30 
20 
2 

259 
129 
84 
89 

33 

4 

28 
41 
41 
67 
14 
3 

3 
8 
12 
36 
15 
7 
3 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years. 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years           

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Total 

834 

373 

155 

598 

194 

84 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


16  and  17  vears 

26  9 

1  0 

0  6 

16  6 

2  2 

18  to  20  years  

40.4 

12.1 

.6 

29  8 

5  3 

1  2 

21  years  and  over 

32  7 

86  9 

98  8 

53  6 

92  5 

98  8 

Total                                 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified  

4.8 

15.0 

13.3 

.6 

7.5 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  vears 

65  0 

27  6 

7  7 

43  3 

14  4 

3  6 

25  to  29  years  

20.9 

26.8 

14  2 

21  6 

21  1 

9  5 

30  to  34  vears 

5  0 

16  1 

16  1 

14  0 

91    1 

14  3 

35  to  44  years  

5.9 

19.3 

28.4 

14  9 

34  6 

42  S 

45  to  54  years 

2.3 

8.6 

19  4 

5  5 

7  2 

17  Q 

55  to  64  years  

.7 

1.3 

12.9 

.7 

1  6 

8  3 

65  vears  and  over  

.2 

.3 

1  3 

3  6 

Total 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 


16  and  17  years 

99  3 

0  6 

0  1 

Q7  4 

2  6 

18  to  20  years                    

95.0 

4.9 

.1 

96  3 

3  4 

0  3 

21  years  and  over 

60  8 

28  1 

11  1 

67  2 

93  5 

9  3 

Total 

81.1 

14  0 

4  9 

78  3 

15  8 

5  9 

21  years  and  over  age  not  specified 

58  5 

31  7 

9  8 

29  2 

70  8 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years 

82  5 

15  7 

1  8 

89  3 

9  7 

1  0 

25  to  29  years  

58  8 

33.8 

7.4 

72  5 

23  0 

4  5 

30  to  34  vears  . 

33  1 

47  2 

19  7 

61  3 

29  9 

8  8 

35  to  44  vears 

29  7 

43  6 

26  7 

46  4 

34  9 

18  7 

45  to  54  years  

23  5 

39  5 

37  0 

53  2 

T>  6 

24  2 

55  to  64  years 

19  4 

16  1 

64  5 

28  6 

21  4 

50  0 

65  years  and  over  

40.0 

20.0 

40.0 

100  0 

Total 

61  2 

27  4 

11  4 

68  3 

22  1 

9  6 
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AND  OVER,  BY  AGE  GROUPS  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 
NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

479 

g 

1 

210 

1 

436 

13 

2,120 

32 

2 

678 

68 

6 

277 

6 

2 

561 

19 

1 

3,063 

168 

11 

775 

768 

164 

286 

170 

76 

469 

193 

134 

3,113 

1,793 

637 

1.932 

844 

171 

773 

177 

78 

1,466 

225 

135 

8,296 

1,993 

650 

239 

159 

43 

24 

12 

8 

1 

415 

266 

75 

327 

160 

6 

148 

32 

4 

291 

53 

6 

1,567 

376 

31 

121 

131 

19 

50 

35 

9 

94 

54 

15 

568 

361 

73 

42 

121 

13 

22 

34 

8 

37 

30 

8 

227 

286 

66 

34 

133 

47 

25 

30 

23 

31 

41 

35 

228 

343 

185 

11 

48 

23 

12 

23 

14 

12 

13 

35 

87 

130 

117 

12 

12 

2 

3 

9 

3 

25 

15 

23 

73 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 

6 

8 

17 

536 

609 

121 

262 

158 

68 

468 

193 

134 

2,698 

1,527 

562 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


24  8 

0  9 

0.6 

27.2 

0.6 

29.7 

5.8 

25  6 

1  6 

0  3 

35.1 

8.1 

3.5 

35.8 

3.4 

2.6 

38.3 

8.4 

0.7 

36.9 

8.4 

1.7 

40.1 

91.0 

95.9 

37.0 

96.0 

97.4 

32.0 

85.8 

99.3 

37.5 

90.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12.4 

18.8 

25.1 

3.1 

6.8 

10.3 

.1 

5.0 

13.3 

11.5 

61.0 

26.3 

5.0 

56.5 

20.3 

5.9 

62.2 

27.5 

4.5 

58.1 

24.6 

5.5 

22.6 

21.5 

15.7 

19.1 

22.1 

13.2 

20.1 

28.0 

11.2 

21.1 

23.7 

13.0 

7.8 

19.9 

10.8 

8.4 

21.5 

11.8 

7.9 

15.6 

6.0 

8.4 

18.7 

11.8 

6.3 

21.8 

38.8 

9.5 

19.0 

33.8 

6.6 

21.2 

26.1 

8.4 

22.5 

32.9 

2.1 

7.9 

19.0 

4.6 

14.6 

20.6 

2.6 

6.7 

26.1 

3.2 

8.5 

20.8 

2.0 

9.9 

.8 

1.9 

13.2 

.6 

18.6 

.6 

1.5 

13.0 

.2 

.6 

.8 

1.1 

.6 

1.5 

1.0 

7.5 

.2 

.5 

3  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 


98.2 

1.6 

0.2 

99.5 

0.5 

97.1 

2.9 

98.4 

1.5 

0  1 

90.2 
45.4 

9.0 
45.0 

.8 
9.6 

97.2 
53.8 

2.1 
31.9 

0.7 
14.3 

96.5 
58.9 

3.3 
24.3 

0.2 
16.8 

94.5 
56.2 

5.2 
32.3 

.3 
11.5 

65.6 
54  2 

28.6 
36  1 

5.8 
9  7 

75.2 
54  5 

17.2 
27  3 

7.6 
18  2 

80.3 
100  0 

12.3 

7.4 

75.8 
54  9 

18.2 
35  2 

6.0 
9  9 

66.3 
44.7 
23.9 
15.9 
13.4 

32.5 
48.3 
68.7 
62.1 
58.5 
50  0 

1.2 
7.0 
7.4 
22.0 
28.1 
50  0 

80.4 
53.2 
34.4 
32.0 
24.5 
14  3 

17.4 

37.2 
53.1 
38.5 
46.9 
21  4 

2.2 
9.6 
12.5 
29.5 
28.6 
64  3 

83.1 
57.7 
49.3 
29.0 
20.0 
10  7 

15.2 
33.1 
40.0 
38.3 
21.7 

1.7 
9.2 
10.7 
32.7 
58.3 
89  3 

79.4 
56.7 
39.2 
30.1 
26.1 
13  5 

19.0 
36.0 
49.4 
45.4 
38.9 
20  7 

1.6 
7.3 

11.4 
24.5 
35.0 
65  8 

16.7 

66.6 

16.7 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.7 

83.3 

19.4 

25.8 

54.8 

42.3 

48.1 

9.6 

53.7 

32.4 

13.9 

58.9 

24.3 

16.8 

56.4 

31.9 

11.7 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


Age  group. 

American. 

0 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

1 

03 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc: 

£ 

.a 

CQ 

1 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

£ 
"5b 
c 
00 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

i 

£ 

1 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

149 
207 
307 

60 

271 

1 

1 
35 

195 
353 
743 

1 
9 
195 

488 
788 
429 

1 
6 
60 

18  to  20  years                    

1 
72 

383 
232 

13 

54 

1 
156 

1 
59 

Total 

6631       66 
3l|       12 

73 

7 

.---•••  — 

3 
5 

6 
20 
19 
11 
1 

886 
24 

67 

1 

18 
17 
10 
6 
2 

37 
4 

== 

4 
6 
5 
10 
4 
1 
1 

1,291 
102 

-'•'  _ 

259 
164 
86 
94 
33 
3 
2 

205 
37 

157 
13 

1,705 
55 

311 
49 
9 
4 
.... 

67 
4 

10 
20 
11 
12 
2 
1 

60 
6 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified  . 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years 

153 
54 
25 
30 
10 
3 
1 

18 
6 
6 
9 
5 
4 

176 
26 
4 
2 

21 
27 
34 
54 
18 
1 
3 

5 
10 
8 
50 
34 
25 
11 

4 
17 
14 
15 
2 
1 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years                         .  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

276 

48 

65 

208 

53 

31 

641 

158 

143 

374 

56 

53 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


16  and  17  years         ............... 

??  fi 

1.5 

30  6 

2.7   15.1 

2.7l  27.3 
94.  G   57.  (i 

0.5 
4.4 
95.1 

28.6 

46.2 
25.2 

,.5 
9.0 

89.5 

18  to  20  years 

31.2 
46.3 

7.6 
90.9 

1.4 

98.6 

43.2 

26.2 

19.4 
80.6 

0.6 
99.4 

1.7 
98.3 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

100.0 
4.7 

55.4 
19.6 
9.0 
10.9 
3.6 
1.1 
.4 

100.0 
18.2 

37.5 
12.5 
12.5 
18.8 
10.4 
8.3 

100.0 
9.6 

4.6 
7.7 
9.2 
30.8 
29.2 
16.9 
1.6 

100.0 
JLI 

84.6 
12.5 
1.9 
1.0 

100.0 
1.5 

_— 

33.9 
32.1 
18.9 
11.3 
3.8 

100.0 
10.8 

12.9 
19.4 
16.1 
32.3 
12.9 
3.2 
3.2 

100.0 
7.9 

100.0 
18.0 

100.0 
8.3 

100.0 
3.2 

83.1 
13.1 
2.4 
1.1 

""."3 

100.0 
6.0 

17.9" 
35.7 
19.6 
21.4 
3.6 
1.8 

100.0 
10.0 

7.5 
32.1 

26.4 
28.3 
3.8 
1.9 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified. 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years               

40.4 
25.6 
13.4 
14.7 
5.1 
.5 
.3 

13.3 
17.1 
21.5 
34.2 
11.4 
.6 
1.9 

3.5 
7.0 
5.6 
34.9 
23.8 
17.5 
7.7 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over           ... 

Total       

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

,00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 


16  and  17  years      .  .  ...........  . 

99.3 

0.7 

99.6 

0.4 

99.5 

0.5 

99.8 

0.2 

18  to  20  years 

97  2 

2.3 

0.5 

96  5 

3  3 

.2 

97  2 

2  5 

0  3 

99  1 

g 

0  1 

21  years  and  over          ............ 

69.9 

13.7 

16.4 

72.3 

16  8 

10.9 

67.9 

17.8 

14.3 

78.3 

10.9 

10.8 

Total  

H?,  7 

8  ? 

91 

89  fi 

6  8 

3.7 

78  1 

1?  4 

9.5 

Q3  1 

3.6 

3.3 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified. 

62.0 

24.0 

14.0 

82.8 

3.4 

13.8 

67.1 

24.3 

8.6 

84.6 

6.2 

9.2 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  years        

87.9 

10.4 

,7 

88  P 

P  1 

,0 

90.9 

7.4 

1.7 

95.7 

3.1 

1  2 

25  to  29  years 

83.1 

9.2 

7.7 

53.1 

34.7 

12  2 

81.6 

13.4 

5.0 

57.0 

23  2 

19  8 

30  to  34  years 

67  6 

16  2 

16  2 

21  1 

52  6 

26  3 

67  2 

26  6 

6  2 

26  5 

32  3 

41  2 

35  to  44  years    

50.8 

15.3 

33.9 

11.1 

33.3 

55.6 

47.5 

27.3 

25.2 

12.9 

38.7 

48.4 

45  to  54  years 

29.4 

14.7 

55.9 

00     0 

66  7 

38.8 

21.2 

40.0 

50  0 

50  0 

55  to  64  years 

16  7 

22  2 

61  1 

100  0 

10  3 

3  5 

86  2 

33  4 

33  3 

33  3 

65  years  and  over  

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

12.5 

18.8 

68.7 

Total 

71  0 

12  3 

16  7 

71  2 

18  9 

10  6 

68  0 

16  8 

15  2 

77.4 

11  6 

11  0 
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A.GE  AND  OVER,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  RACE,  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 
NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

t 

5 

i 

o  o 

c  >  -j 

£=5* 

1 

OQ 

1 
1 

11 

0  0 

3>% 

^T3  <u 

2 

M 

S 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

3 

to 

a 

GO 

3 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

JS 

"5c 
_g 
35 

1 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
etc. 

i 

j 

•g~: 
£  i 
o  o 

3>» 
^"O  v 

641 
700 
566 

26 
110 
1,099 

1 

7 
160 

26 
90 
99 

5 

35 



253 
390 
190 

1 

12 
105 

16 

81 

2,120 
3,063 
3,113 

32 

168 
1,793 

2 
11 

637 

43 
230 

1 

57 

109 
317 

7 
128 

6 

27 

49 

73 

1,907 
93 

295 
116 
41 
15 
5 
.... 

1,235 
146 

245 
225 
187 
197 
84 
11 
4 

168 
28 

215 
5 

— 

52 

27 
7 
7 

1 

42 

1 

= 

7 
15 
3 
9 

6 

833 
31 

===== 

129 
22 
7 
1 

118 
49 

27 
7 

289 
44 

== 

62 
55 
20 
26 
16 
5 
2 

58 
9 

10 

8 
7 
13 
6 
3 
1 

49 
3 

JS 

130 
55 
28 
49 
22 
3 

_J 

26 
31 
20 
32 
11 
1 

73 
7 

4 
4 
5 
26 
15 
10 
2 

8,296 
415 

1,567 
568 
227 
228 
87 
15 

6 

1,993 
266 

376 
361 
286 
343 
130 
23 
8 

650 
75 

31 
73 
66 
185 
117 
73 
17 

6 
20 
15 
-50 
29 
12 

21 
12 
8 
11 
2 
2 

3 

4 
3 
5 
2 
3 

2 
3 
10 
8 
12 
10 

4 

1 

1 

473 

953 

132 

94 

34 

6 

159 

56 

20 

186 

48 

46 

287 

121 

66 

2,  698  1,  527|      662 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


33.6 
36.7 
29.7 

2.  1         0.  6 
8.  9         4.  2 
89.0       95.2 

12.1 
41.9 
46.0 

48 
11.9 

83.3 

30.4 
46.8 
22.8 

0.8 
10.2 
89.0 

"ioo'6 

5.5 
14.9 
79.6 

1  liaol  

1.7  21.5     5.2 
98.3    100.0   62.5   94.8 

166.6 

25.6 
36.9 
37.5 

1.6 

8.4 
90.0 

0.3 
1.7 
98.0 

100.0 

100.0 
4.9 

100.  0     100.  0 
11.8       16.7 

100.0 
2.3 

55.3 
28.7 

7.5 
7.5 
1.0 

100.0 
2.4 

100.0 

100.0 
3.7 

100.0 
41.5 

100.0 
25.9 

15.0 
20.0 
15.0 
25.0 
10.0 
15.0 

100.0 

15.2 

= 

33.3 
29.6 
10.7 
140 
8.6 
2.7 
1.1 

100.0   100.  0  100.  0  100.  0 
15.5       6.1     5.9     5.2 

100.0 
9.6 

6.1 

6.1 
7.6 
39.4 
22.7 
15.1 
3.0 

lOOiO 
5.0 

58.1 
21.1 

a4 

8.4 
3.2 

100.0 
13.3 

24.6 
23.7 
18.7 
22.5 
8.5 
1.5 
.5 

100.0 
11.5 

5.5 
13.0 
11.8 
32.9 
20.8 
13.0 
3.0 

~ 

"66.~6 

"i6."7 

62.4 
24.5 
8.7 
3.2 
1.0 

"".'2 

25.  7         4.  5 
23.  «      15.  1 

19.  61       11.  4 
20.  7       37.  9 
8.8!      22.0 
1.  2         9.  1 

.4 

20.6 
44.1 

8.8 
26.5 

81.1 
13.9 
44 

.6 

37.5 
21.4 
14.3 
19.6 
3.6 
3.6 

20.S        4.4 

16.7     as 

146     21.7 

27.  1      17.  4 
12.  5     26.  1 
6.21    21.7 
2.1       2.2 

45.3 
19.2 
9.7 
17.1 
7.7 
1.0 

21.5 
25.6 
16.5 
26.5 
9.1 
.8 

16.7 
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100.  0  100.  0 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.0 

100.0100.0100.0   100.0100.0 

I      1 

100.0 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 
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.8 
8.8 
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94.7 

70.7 
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5.3 
25.0 
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-J:::::: 
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16.0 
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6.0 
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Of  the  10,939  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  8,296, 
or  75.8  per  cent,  were  single;  1,993,  or  18.2  per  cent,  were  married; 
and  650,  or  6  per  cent,  were  widowed,  divorced,  etc.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  one-third  as  important 
as  the  married  women.  In  Baltimore  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc., 
were  even  more  important,  the  per  cent  of  married  in  that  city 
being  12.3,  while  the  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  was  7.4; 
here  the  single  women  were  of  much  greater  relative  importance 
than  in  the  five  cities  combined. 

Naturally  the  majority  of  women  who  were  either  married  or 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  are  in  the  group  21  years  and  over,  but  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  married  were  under  21,  while  2  per  cent  of  the 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  under  that  age.  Of  the  total  number 
21  years  of  age  and  over,  the  greatest  number  of  the  married  were  in 
the  four-year  age  group  21  to  24  years,  24.6  per  cent  of  all  being  there 
included.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  the  greatest  number  were  in 
the  ten-year  age  group  35  to  44  years,  or 32. 9  per  cent  of  all.  At  45  years 
and  over  the  importance  of  the  married  women  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  married  workers  decreased  much  more  rapidly 
than  for  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.  As  compared  with  the  total 
women  employed,  the  married  were  most  important  in  the  five- 
year  age  group  30  to  34  years,  49.4  per  cent  of  all  the  women  of  those 
ages  being  married.  The  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  women  were  most 
important,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  women  in  the  ten- 
year  age  group  55  to  64  years,  where  they  constituted  65.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  women. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  RACE. 

The  first  of  the  two  preceding  tables  permits  comparisons  to  be 
made  as  to  conjugal  condition  between  the  various  cities,  but  more 
important  than  the  differences  between  the  different  cities  are  the 
differences  by  race.  The  data  as  to  conjugal  condition  are,  therefore, 
presented  by  race  in  the  second  table.  The  table  shows  the  number 
of  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  single, 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  for  each  race,  by  age  groups. 
The  table  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  those  of  each  race  and  each  con- 
jugal condition  who  were  in  each  age  group.  An  additional  section 
shows  the  per  cent  of  those  of  each  race  and  in  each  age  group  who 
were  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  etc. 

The  differences  by  race  for  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  are 
striking.  Thus,  among  the  Italians,  37.3  per  cent  are  married. 
If  we  exclude  the  Italians  and  consider  the  total  of  the  other  races, 
only  9.9  per  cent  of  the  force  is  married.  High  per  cents  of  married 
women  are  found  also  among  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Lithu- 
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anians,  and  Poles;  lower  per  cents  are  found  among  the  Americans 
and  Bohemians.  The  lowest  per  cent  is  among  the  Hebrews,  3.6. 

The  high  per  cent  among  the  Italians  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  number  of  home  workers  among  them.  This  explains  also  the 
extremely  high  per  cent  in  New  York,  where  at  least  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  women  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  included  in  the 
investigation  work  at  home.  The  high  per  cent  among  the  Germans 
is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  same  cause. 

A  study  of  the  labor  force  by  race  and  conjugal  condition  must 
pay  considerable  attention  to  age  also.  Of  the  women  16  and  17 
years  of  age,  only  1.5  per  cent  are  married,  and  if  the  Italians  are 
excluded,  only  0.4  per  cent.  Among  the  Italians  3.9  per  cent  are 
found  married,  among  the  Lithuanians  7.1  per  cent  are  married, 
and  among  the  Hebrews  only  0.2  per  cent. 

In  the  age  group  18  to  20,  5.2  per  cent  are  married,  and  2.4  per- 
cent if  the  Italians  are  excluded.  The  per  cent  among  the  Italians 
is  relatively  very  high,  13.5  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians  it  is 
also  high,  5.3  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  for  all  races  except  the 
Italians  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  per  cent  of  married  women 
among  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  is  above  the  average,  and  among 
the  Germans  it  is  slightly  so.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  per  cent  of 
married  is  probably  below  the  average,  0.8  per  cent. 

Considering  the  women  21  years  of  age  and  over,  it  is  seen  that 
19  per  cent  of  those  of  all  races  21  to  24  years  of  age  are  married, 
44.9  per  cent  among  the  Italians,  and  9.2  per  cent  among  the  other 
races  combined.  Above  this  average  for  the  other  races  are  the 
Poles,  Scandinavians,  Lithuanians,  and  Americans;  below  are  the 
Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Hebrews.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
great  increase  of  the  per  cent  married  at  these  ages  over  the  earlier 
ages.  The  single  women  in  large  numbers  have  married  and  left 
the  shop  entirely.  Those  who  return  to  work  after  marriage  there- 
fore constitute  a  high  per  cent  of  all  the  female  workers  in  the  higher 
age  group.  Among  the  Italians  the  number  married  in  this  age 
group  almost  equals  the  number  single.  At  25  to  29  years  the 
married  are  36  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  the  Italians  62.3  per  cent 
are  married.  The  per  cent  married  at  these  ages  is  high  with  the 
Italians,  Hebrews,  Bohemians.  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  It  is  low 
only  among  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Americans,  suggesting 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  older  single  women  of  these  races. 
At  30  to  34  years  the  married  exceeded  the  single,  forming  nearly 
one-half  of  the  force.  If  the  Italians  be  excluded,  the  married  in 
this  age  group  are  still  a  little  over  30  per  cent  of  the  force.  The 
lowest  per  cent  of  married  in  this  age  group  is  among  the  Amer- 
icans, Scandinavians,  and  Germans,  in  order. 
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At  35  to  44  years  the  married  women  constitute  45.4  per  cent  of 
the  force  and  only  30.1  per  cent  are  single.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Italians  are  married  and  only  5.7  per  cent  single.  Only  among  the 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Americans  is  there  any  considerable 
number  of  single  women. 

Above  45  years  the  per  cent  of  both  single  and  married  among  the 
female  labor  force  diminishes  in  a  marked  degree  and  the  per  cent 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  shows  quite  as  marked  an  increase. 

It  would  appear  from  the  study  of  these  details  that  the  female  labor 
force  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  single  women — for  the  most  part  single 
women  under  25  years  of  age.  The  important  exceptions  to  this 
general  statement  are  two:  (1)  Among  the  Italians  a  large  part  of  the 
force  is  made  up  of  married  women,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact'  that  among  the  Italians  the  women 
marry  early  and  continue  to  work  after  marriage.  (2)  Among  the 
the  older  races,  the  Americans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  single  workers  in  the  older  age  groups. 
Comparatively  few  young  persons  of  these  races  enter  the  shops. 
So.  far  as  these  races  are  concerned,  the  force  is,  as  a  rule,  made  up  of 
.single  workers  who  have  been  long  in  the  industry  and  of  the  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  who  have  returned  to  the  work  later  in  life. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  women  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  etc., 
were  one-third  as  numerou.3  as  the  married  women  in  the  labor  force. 
In  Philadelphia  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  constituted  7.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  Baltimore 
they  were  7.4  per  cent;  in  Rochester,  5.9  per  cent;  in  New  York,  5.8 
per  cent;  and  in  Chicago,  4.9  per  cent. 

Naturally,  the  women  who  were  either  married  or  widowed,  divorced,' 
etc.,  were  very  largely  in  the  group  21  years  and  over,  but  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  married  were  under  21,  while  2  per  cent  of  the  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  were  under  that  age.  In  New  York  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  under  21;  in  Philadelphia  2.6  per 
cent  were  under  that  age.  In  Chicago  and  Rochester  only  1.2  per 
cent  were  so  young. 

The  variations  in  the  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  among 
the  women  workers  are  found  to  be  large  and  significant  when  the 
several  races  are  compared.  Considering  only  those  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  the  per  cent  was  highest  among  the  Americans,  16.4  per  cent, 
although  the  Scandinavians  had  14.6  per  cent  and  the  Germans  14.3 
per  cent.  The  other  races  had:  Bohemians,  10.9  percent;  Hebrews, 
10.8  per  cent;  Italians,  8.8  percent;  Polish,  8.4  percent;  and  Lithu- 
anians, 4.3  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  married  women  and  for  the 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  indicates  that  among  all  races  there  is  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  women  at  work  whose  husbands  are  pre- 
sumably living  with  them.  Among  some  of  the  races  this  would 
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appear  to  be  very  common.  The  races  in  which  this  is  most  apparent 
arc  the  Italians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  Among  the  other  races  it 
would  appear  that  the  working  of  married  women  is  less  prevalent  and 
that  the  widows,  divorced,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  without 
the  support  of  a  husband,  are  relatively  more  important.  Among 
the  Americans  and  Hebrews  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  are  quite 
as  numerous  as  the  married  workers,  and  among  the  Germans,  Scan- 
dinavians, and  Bohemians  the  ratio  is  large. 

In  using  the  above  figures  in  regard  to  the 'numbers  widowed, 
divorced,  deserted,  etc.,  some  caution  is  needed.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  women  who  reported  themselves  as  married  were  really 
divorced  or  deserted. 

The  age  distribution  of  married  women  appears  to  indicate  two 
classes  of  married  workers,  the  younger  married  women,  who  remain 
in  the  shop  for  a  time  after  marriage,  and  the  older  married  women, 
who  are  at  work  more  permanently,  to  add  to  the  family  income. 

As  beyond  25  years  the  number  of  married  women  at  work  rapidly 
diminishes,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  the  married  women 
under  25  are  those  who  are  in  the  shop  only  temporarily.  Assuming 
that  those  21  and  over  whose  ages  were  not  specified  were  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  whose  ages  were  specified,  this  would 
mean  that  of  the  force  of  married  workers  about  one-third  was  made 
up  of  married  women  who  are  temporarily  in  the  industry.  The  pro- 
portion is  very  large  in  some  races.  Among  the  Bohemians  it  is  46.7 
per  cent,  among  the  Poles  44.3  per  cent,  among  the  Americans  43.2 
per  cent,  among  the  Italians  40.5  per  cent,  among  the  Hebrews  it  is 
much  less,  only  29  per  cent,  and  among  the  Germans  only  25.6  per 
cent.  The  presence  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  married  force 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  common  among  some  races  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  some  time  after  marriage. 

While  most  of  the  married  women  at  work  are  less  than  30  years 
of  age,  still  a  considerable  per  cent  of  older  women  are  found  still  at 
work.  After  45  years  9.5  per  cent  of  the  married  women  were 
found  when  all  races  are  considered.  Naturally,  the  per  cent  at 
45  and  over  who  have  husbands  living  is  much  less  than  the  per  cent 
of  the  widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  etc.  Of  the  latter  36.1  per  cent 
were  45  years  of  age  and  over.  This  indicates  that  the  class  of 
widows,  divorced,  etc.,  work  in  the  shop  till  a  much  later  age  than 
the  married  women.  The  figures  indicate  also  that  among  the  Italians 
married  women  worked,  as  a  rule,  for  among  them  the  per  cent  of 
widows,  divorced,  etc.,  is  small  at  all  ages.  To  a  less  degree  this 
is  also  true  of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  indicate  that  among  the  Hebrews,  Germans,  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  to  a  less  degree  among  the  Bohemians,  the  per  cent  of 
widows,  divorced,  etc.,  to  the  total  force  is  very  large. 
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A  significant  point  brought  out  by  these  figures  in  regard  to  age 
distribution  is  the  importance  of  the  older  workers,  those  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  Practically  all  of  these,  it  may  be  assumed,  whether 
single,  married,  or  widowed,  work  in  the  shops  because  they  are 
obliged  to  earn  a  living  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  earnings  and  age,  they  have  passed  the  age  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  their  earnings  are  already  on  the  decline. 

Related  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  female  workers  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  leaving  the  industry,  the  age  of  marriage.  The 
age  data  available  in  connection  with  this  investigation  of  the  cloth- 
ing industry  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

An  examination  of  Table  I,  Chapter  X,  giving  the  number  of  women 
at  each  age,  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  women  found  at  work 
at  any  age  is  at  17,  the  number  at  18  being  precisely  the  same.  At  the 
age  of  19  a  marked  decline  is  seen.  In  actual  numbers  there  are  nearly 
200  less,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  or  almost  one-sixth  of  the 
number  at  17  or  18.  At  21  a  much  greater  decline  appears;  at  22  only 
a  slight  loss  is  seen,  but  after  that  the  drop  is  much  more  rapid.  Be- 
tween 18  and  23  the  changes  in  the  force  were  so  rapid  that  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  number  at  the  age  of  18  are  found  employed  at  23. 
At  24  the  number  at  18  is  reduced  to  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  maximum  number  found  at  18. 

A  study  of  these  figures  and  of  those  relating  to  the  number  of 
single  and  married  women  at  each  age  shows  how  brief  is  the  work- 
ing life  of  the  women  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  female  labor 
force  in  the  clothing  shops  is  in  a  steady  or  constant  change,  a  large 
part  of  the  force  leaving  work  each  year.  The  number  increases 
each  year  until  the  age  of  17  or  18  is  reached.  This  indicates  that 
quite  a  number  do  not  begin  work  before  that  year.  A  considerable 
proportion  drop  out  at  19,  and  by  22  over  half  have  left.  By  24 
three-fourths  have  dropped  out.  The  working  life  of  these  women 
would  thus  range  from  three  to  nine  years. 

Between  the  various  races  important  differences  are  found.  Be- 
tween the  Italians,  especially,  and  the  other  races  there  is  a  broad 
difference.  Among  the  Italians  the  girls  marry  earlier  than  among 
the  other  races,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  more  remain  at  work 
in  the  shop  after  marriage  than  of  the  other  races.  This  retards 
somewhat  the  rapid  movement  away  from  the  shop,  and  the  Italians 
show  a  high  number  of  women  remaining  at  work  at  23  and  24. 

The  Hebrews,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  may  be  grouped  together. 
Among  these  races  there  is  a  very  rapid  decline  in  the  number  in  the 
shop  at  each  age  after  18.  Among  the  Poles  the  age  of  marriage 
appears  to  be  earlier  than  among  the  other  races.  At  21  the  num- 
ber of  single  Polish  women  employed  is  only  about  one-third  the 
number  at  18  and  at  24  less  than  one-tenth.  They  are  represented 
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by  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  force  left  in  the  shop,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  Italians  among  the  races  contributing 
a  large  number  of  women  to  the  trade  they  have  more  women  at 
work  after  marriage.  Among  the  Bohemians  the  age  of  marriage 
appears  to  be  somewhat  later  and  they  do  not  leave  the  shop  as 
rapidly.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  Poles,  however,  is 
not  great  and  but  few  remain  at  the  age  of  24. 

Among  the  Hebrew  women  the  age  of  marriage  appears  to  be  slightly 
later.  After  22,  however,  they  leave  the  shop  even  more  rapidly. 
At  24  the  number  of  Hebrew  women  employed  is  only  11.7  percent 
of  the  number  at  18. 

The  Germans  and  Americans  may  be  grouped  together.  More  of 
them  remain  in  the  shops  at  older  ages.  Thus,  the  number  of  women 
in  the  shops  at  22  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  number  at  18.  The 
Americans,  however,  leave  the  shops  more  rapidly,  for  at  24  as  com- 
pared with  18  there  are  over  30  per  cent  of  the  Americans  left  but 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  Germans.  These  races  thus  contribute  the 
older  workers  to  the  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  for  most  women  the  period 
of  their  industrial  life  is  very  brief.  The  industrial  effects  of  this 
are  varied.  The  labor  force,  where  women  are  employed,  requires 
constant  training  owing  to  the  large  number  who  leave  the  shop 
every  year.  They  do  not  look  forward  to  remaining  in  the  shop. 
The  workers  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  learning  the 
more  complicated  processes  and  becoming  expert  at  them.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  cities,  where 
plenty  of  male  laborers  are  available,  males  are  used  for  practically 
everything  except  the  lowest  skilled  work.  Naturally,  the  women 
are  handicapped  in  competition  with  the  men  for  the  same  kinds  of 
work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  earnings  are  affected  by  then* 
inferior  skill  and  their  attitude  toward  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

Taken  together  with  the  immigrant  character  of  the  force,  the 
age  composition  helps  explain  why  it  is  that  labor  organization  has 
made  so  little  progress  among  the  women  employed  in  the  clothing 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 
RELATIVE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  CHILD  WORKERS. 

The  relative  unimportance  'of  children  as  an  element  in  the  labor 
force  in  the  establishments  investigated  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  33).  In  Baltimore  they  constitute  6.2  per  cent  of  all  employees, 
in  Chicago  5.5  per  cent,  and  in  Philadelphia  4.8  per  cent,  but  in 
Rochester  they  number  only  1.9  per  cent  and  hi  New  York  only  0.8 
per  cent.  Altogether  in  the  244  establishments  there  were  848 
children,  or  3.6  per  cent,  of  a  total  of  23,683  persons  employed. 

An  examination  of  the  relative  numbers  of  children  employed, 
establishment  by  establishment,  brings  out  even  more  strikingly  the 
fact  that  the  child  worker  is  not  important  to  the  employer  in  this 
branch  of  the  clothing  industry.  In  fact,  many  establishments 
investigated  employed  no  children  at  all.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  the  establishments  investigated  in 
the  five  cities,  according  to  their  size,  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  which  the  children  employed  constituted  specified  per  cents 
of  the  entire  force: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  AND  NUMBER  EM- 
PLOYING EACH  SPECIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


Number  of  persons 
employed. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
not 
em- 
ploy- 
ing 
chil- 
dren. 

Establishments  employing  specified  per  cent  of  children. 

Less 
than 
1  per 
cent. 

1  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
2. 

2  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
4. 

4  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
6. 

6  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
8. 

8  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
10. 

,0 

per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
12. 

12 

per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
15. 

15 

per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
18. 

18 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
21. 

21 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
25. 

25 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
30. 

30 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
40. 

To- 
tal. 

Less  than  25  

52 
31 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 

11 
5 

4 
1 
7 
3 
2 

1 
3 
3 

7 
2 

3 

4 

5 
5 
1 

..... 

2 

1 
2 

..... 
1 

1 

31 
36 
12 
9 
17 
10 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 

25  to  49 

13 
1 
3 
2 
3 

60  to  74 

*4 

""2" 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

75  to  99  

1 

1 

1 

1 

100  to  149 

2 
1 

150  to  199  

200  to  299  

300  to  399 

2 
1 

1 

400  to  599  

2 
3 

1 

600  to  799. 

800  and  over 

1 

1 

Total.    .  .  . 

105 

10 

12 

26 

38  j    11 

11 

9 

12 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

139 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  of  the  244  establishments 
investigated  in  the  five  cities,  in  105,  or  43  per  cent  of  all,  no  children 
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were  employed.  Of  the  139  establishments  employing  one  or  more 
children,  10  establishments  had  less  than  1  per  cent  of  children,  12 
between  1  and  2  per  cent,  26  between  2  and  4  per  cent,  and  38  between 
4  and  6  per  cent.  The  table  indicates  a  general  trend  toward  a  larger 
percentage  of  children  as  the  size  of  the  establishment  decreases.  As 
a  rule,  it  was  found  that  everywhere  the  smaller  shops  and  the  con- 
tract shops  employed  a  larger  percentage  of  children. 

Not  only  did  the  per  cent  of  children  employed  vary  considerably 
among  the  establishments,  but  among  establishments  in  the  same 
city  large  differences  were  found.  In  Chicago  the  children  repre- 
sented 5.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  all  establish- 
ments; but  one  small  shop  employed  27  persons,  7  of  whom,  or  25.9 
per  cent,  were  under  16.  In  several  establishments  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  employees  were  children,  while  in  14  no  children  at  all  were 
employed.  In  New  York  the  children  constituted  only  eight-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  all  employees,  while  in  one  establishment  they  con- 
stituted 5.6  per  cent,  and  59  establishments  employed  no  children 
at  all.  Fifteen  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  13  in  Rochester,  and 
4  in  Baltimore  employed  no  children.  The  per  cent  of  children  in 
the  Baltimore  pad  shops  is  uniformly  high,  22.4  per  cent  in  one,  27 
per  cent  in  another,  14.3  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  9  per  cent  in  the 

fourth. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  class  of  work  which  children  (persons  under  16  years  of  age) 
do  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  sufficiently  different  from  that 
performed  by  adults  in  the  same  establishments  to  warrant  a  special 
discussion  of  their  occupations.  These  occupations  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  main  groups  as  those  of  adults,  although  very  few  of  them 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  performed  by  adults.  Thus  in  the 
following  table  the  number  of  children  who  were  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  are  classified  by  sex,  and  by  occupation, 
as  operators,  high  and  low  grade  hand  sewers,  miscellaneous  workers, 
and  apprentices.  This  latter  term  does  not  have  any  very  definite 
meaning,  but  stands  for  such  children,  boys,  as  were  being  taught 
the  work  of  trimming  or  cutting  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way. 

The  kind  of  work  which  is  included  in  these  broad  classifications, 
in  a  more  detailed  account,  will  show  wherein  the  work  of  children 
differs  from  that  of  adults.  Chicago  is  a  good  illustration  of  this; 
a  large  number  of  children  are  employed  hi  that  city  and  the  method 
of  manufacture  is  one  of  great  subdivision.  Here  it  was  found  that 
374  children  were  employed  in  the  70  establishments  which  were 
investigated.  These  children  were  engaged  in  94  different  specific 
kinds  of  work.  Those  employed  as  operators  were  performing  27 
different  classes  of  work,  nearly  altogether  confined  to  either  the 
very  simple  or  the  semiautomatic  machine  work.  Examples  of  these 
are  sleeve  seaming,  collar  and  lapel  padding,  buttonhole  machine 
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operating,  serging,  making  belt  straps,  hangers,  and  heel  guards; 
stitching  canvas,  tacking,  sewing  bridles,  making  flies  and  tabs, 
making  pocket  facings,  and  similar  simple  machine  work. 

In  the  establishments  investigated  in  the  other  cities  the  children 
were  employed  as  follows:  In  Rochester  there  were  45  children  at 
31  different  tasks;  in  New  York  62  children  were  employed  at  29 
different  tasks;  in  Philadelphia  116  children  at  41  tasks;  and  in 
Baltimore  251  children  in  92  different  tasks.  This  included  the  chil- 
dren in  the  pad  shops,  which  work  in  other  cities  is  done  in  the 
regular  clothing  shops. 

The  high-grade  hand  sewers  shown  in  the  following  table  are 
composed  chiefly  of  buttonhole  makers  and  edge  basters.  The  low- 
grade  hand  sewers  include  chiefly  persons  employed  on  simple  opera- 
tions, such  as  sleeve  basting,  sleeve  felling,  bottom  and  top  basting, 
button  sewing,  tape  felling,  finishing,  armhole  felling,  collar  and  lapel 
padding,  and  wigan  basting. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

MALES. 


City. 

Appren- 
tices. 

Operators. 

High-grade 
hand 
sewers. 

Low-grade 
hand 
sewers. 

Miscella- 
neous (non- 
sewing). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Xum-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

Chicago               

2 
3 

1 

3.5 
23.1 
4.3 

4 

7.0 

14 

24.6 

37 
10 

12 
19 
27 
4' 

64.9 
76.9 
52.2 
67.9 
60.0 
100.0 

57     100.0 
13     100.0 
23     100.0 
28     100.0 
45     100.0 
4      100.0 

Rochester 

9 
6 
17 

39.2 
21.4 
37.8 

1 
3 

4.3 
10.7 

Philadelphia         

1 

2.2 

Baltimore  (pad  shops)  

Total 

6 

3.5 

36 

21.2 

1 

.6 

18 

10.6 

109 

64.1 

170     100.0 

i 

FEMALES. 


Chicago      

57 

18.0 

8 

2.5 

147 

46.4 

105 

33.1 

a, 

100.0 

Rochester 

11 

34.4 

1 

3.1 

7 

21.9 

13 

40.6 

32 

100.0 

New  York 

5 

12  8 

5 

12.8 

8 

°0  5 

21 

53  9 

39 

100  0 

Philadelphia  

19 

21.6 

5 

5.7 

29 

32.9 

35 

39.8 

88 

100.0 

Baltimore 

22 

17.1 

11 

8.5 

53 

41  1 

43 

33  3 

129 

100  0 

Baltimore  (pad  shops)  

9.6 

66 

90.4 

73 

100.0 

Total 

121 

17  8 

30 

4.4 

244 

36  0 

283 

41  8 

678 

100  0 

The  miscellaneous  group  includes  all  those  who  were  not  employed 
at  any  form  of  needle  or  machine  work  on  the  garments,  with  the 
exception  of  ticket  and  label  sewers,  who  use  a  needle  merely  to  sew 
the  pasteboard  ticket  on  to  the  cloth.  Such, occupations  as  sorters, 
errand  boys  and  girls,  bottom  trimmers,  stitch  pullers  and  markers, 
label  and  ticket  sewers,  check  girls,  vest  turners,  strap  and  belt  turners, 
soapers,  basting  pullers,  and  cleaners  are  included  in  this  group. 
The  largest  single  occupation  in  a  group  is  that  of  basting  puller. 
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The  occupations  of  the  pad  shops  investigated  in  Baltimore  being 
so  different  from  those  performed  on  garments,  and  the  work  being 
a  specialized  branch  of  the  men's  clothing  industry,  it  was  thought 
best  to  separate  the  children  employed  therein  from  those  employed 
on  garments. 

The  table  shows  the  per  cents  of  all  male  and  of  all  female  children 
who  were  employed  in  the  classified  occupations  in  each  city.  Thus 
in  Chicago,  for  instance,  33.1  per  cent  of  the  317  female  children  were 
employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
hand  sewers  were  employed  in  the  Baltimore  pad  shops.  The  few 
operators  that  were  employed  were  doing  work  on  canvas,  running  a 
crow-foot  machine,  or  performing  some  other  simple  work.  Those 
employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  did  such  work  as  picking, 
pinning,  padding,  sorting,  packing,  etc. 

Comparatively  few  boys  did  any  hand  sewing,  either  high  or  low 
grade,  while  a  somewhat  larger  number  were  employed  at  some  form 
of  operating.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  reference  to  specific 
cities,  leaving  out  of  account  the  children  employed  in  the  Baltimore 
pad  shops.  Such  hand  sewing  as  was  performed  by  boys  consisted 
chiefly  of  collar  and  lapel  padding.  The  one  high-grade  boy  hand 
sewer  in  Baltimore  was  an  edge  baster.  Everywhere  the  wrork  of 
boys  was  chiefly  confined  to  miscellaneous  nonsewing  occupations, 
such  as  errand  boys,  floor  boys,  sorters,  helpers  to  trimmers,  soapers, 
and  office  boys.  The  occupation  in  which  the  largest  number  in  this 
group  were  employed  is  that  of  errand  boy.  Thus  in  Chicago  one- 
third  of  the  37  boys  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  were 
errand  boys. 

The  principal  work  done  by  boys  who  are  employed  at  operating  is 
serging,  tacking,  and  operating  buttonhole  machines;  occupations  of 
which  the  chief  advantage  to  the  boy  is  that  they  teach  him  how  to 
run  a  machine. 

The  boys  who  are  classed  as  apprentices  do  not  follow  any  particu- 
lar regime  in  learning  the  trade,  but  rather  are  allowed  to  learn  what 
they  can  from  the  trimmers  and  cutters.  No  definite  apprenticeship 
system  is  in  vogue  hi  the  clothing  industry  at  present. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  in  the  sewing  occupations  is  not  only 
greater  than  the  number  of  boys,  but  the  proportion  is  also  greater  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  girls  in  other  occupations.  A  large 
proportion  of  girls  are  employed  at  miscellaneous  occupations,  but 
not  so  large  a  proportion  as  of  boys.  More  of  the  girls  do  sewing. 
In  Chicago  nearly  one-half  of  the  girls  are  employed  either  at  high 
or  low  grade  hand  sewing.  The  greater  percentage  of  girls  employed 
in  miscellaneous  occupations  in  New  York  is  largely  due  to  the  more 
extensive  use  of  girls  as  cleaners — that  is,  to  remove  tnreads  and 
bastings  from  the  completed  garment. 
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The  hand  sewing  done  by  girls  consists  of  simple  work  such  as  most 
of  them  are  familiar  with  before  going  in  to  the  shop.  They  do  bot- 
tom and  top  basting,  sleeve  basting,  wigans  basting,  bottom  and  top 
felling,  lining  felling,  tape  felling,  sleeve  finishing,  all  phases  of  fin- 
ishing on  garments,  sew  on  buttons,  and  pad  collars  and  lapels. 
Felling  and  basting  of  various  kinds  occupy  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  girls.  Those  that  are  classed  as  high-grade  hand  sewers  are 
chiefly  buttonhole  makers  and  edge  basters. 

The  operating  done  by  girls  consists  chiefly  in  operating  padding 
machines,  canvas  making,  sleeve  making,  canvas  stitching,  serging, 
and  tacking.  That  is,  in  no  one  of  the  other  kinds  of  operating  are  as 
many  girls  employed  as  in  any  one  of  these. 

In  Chicago  the  girls  constituted  84.8  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the 
establishments,  investigated,  and  93.4  per  cent  of  all  operators  under 
16  were  girls.  In  Rochester  the  girls  constituted  71.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  children,  while  aU  the  operators  under  16  were  girls. 
In  Xew  York  62.9  per  cent  of  the  children  were  girls,  while  only  35.7 
per  cent  of  the  operators  under  16  were  girls.  In  Philadelphia  75.9 
per  cent  of  all  children  were  girls,  and  girls  constituted  76  per  cent  of 
the  total  children  operators.  Outside  the  pad  shops  in  Baltimore  the 
girls  constituted  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children,  while 
56.4  per  cent  of  the  operators  under  16  were  girls. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  many  of  the  children  employed  were 
in  occupations  which  may  be  regarded  as  permanent — i.  e.,  such  as 
those  at  which  adults  are  employed  and  at  which  they  might  remain 
as  they  grew  up.  A  small  proportion  of  children  were  found  at  occu- 
pations at  which -they  could  remain  as  they  became  older,  but  the 
occupations  at  which  children  are  engaged  do  not  represent  divi- 
sions of  work  that  children  and  no  one  else  could  perform.  Children 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  well-established  position  in  the  industry, 
and  practically  all  employers  stated  that  they  could  get  along  just 
as  well  without  them.  Women  could  do  much  of  the  work  performed 
by  children,  and  the  rest  could  be  distributed  by  means  of  a  rearrange- 
ment in  the  subdivision  of  labor  without  causing  any  important 
difference. 

An  important  point  brought  out  by  the  investigation  is  that  chil- 
dren practically  do  not  compete  with  men  and  women  in  their  work, 
although  they  do  sometimes  perform  the  same  work.  In  Rochester 
and  Chicago  the  method  of  manufacture  is  similar  enough  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  The  per  cent  of  men  employed  is  the  same 
in  both  cities.  The  place  occupied  by  children  in  Chicago  is  to  some 
extent  taken  by  women  in  Rochester.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  per  cent 
of  women  is  57.8;  in  Rochester,  61.3.  In  the  other  cities  the  shop 
organization  and  method  of  manufacture  is  too  dissimilar  to  allow 
of  comparison. 
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Everywhere  a  very  small  percentage  of  boys  is  employed.  In 
Chicago  it  is  0.8  per  cent  of  all  employees;  in  Rochester,  0.6  per  cent; 
in  New  York,  0.3  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  1.2  per  cent;  and  in  Balti- 
more, 1.2  per  cent.  The  reason  for  the  slight  percentage  of  boys 
employed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  labor  force  is  recruited 
so  largely  from  immigrants.  The  presence  of  a  large  force  of  adults, 
many  coming  especially  trained  for  their  work  from  Europe,  makes 
establishments  reluctant  to  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  expense 
of  training  either  boys  or  girls  for  their  work. 

The  occupations  in  which  children  are  engaged  can  not  be  regarded 
as  in  themselves  greatly  injurious  to  health;  the  worst  features 
involved  are  those  of  constant  sitting  and  bending  over  the  work  and 
the  confinement  in  close  workrooms.  In  some  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  contract  shops,  errand  boys  are  required  to  work 
long  hours,  it  being  necessary  to  wait  and  return  work  which  has  to 
be  done  on  a  certain  day  and  on  which  the  shop  may  work  until  10 
o'clock  at  night.  A  number  of  instances  of  this  overtime  work 
were  found,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  child. 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  total  number  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  found  in  the  244  establishments  investigated  was  848,  or 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  force.  Of  these,  170  were  boys  and  678  were 
girls,  11  of  the  boys  and  64  of  the  girls  being  under  14  years  of  age. 
Of  these  children  under  14  years  of  age,  8  of  the  boys  and  57  of  the 
girls  were  employed  in  the  Baltimore  factories,  leaving  but  3  boys 
and  7  girls  under  14  employed  in  the  establishments  in  the  other 
cities.  In  Baltimore,  it  should  be  stated,  the  employment  of  children 
12  years  of  age  and  over  was  permitted  under  the  law.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  does  not  assume  great  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  in  the  cities  and  establishments  included  within  this 
nvestigation. 

Probably  these  figures,  to  some  extent  at  least,  understate  the  pro- 
portion of  children.  Many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  securing 
complete  and  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  children.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  for  one,  however  experienced,  to  determine  by 
inspection  whether  the  children  are  under  age,  and  where  employment 
under  a  specified  age  is  prohibited  both  the  parent  and  the  child  will 
not  infrequently  misstate  the  age.  The  employer,  moreoyer,  in 
many  cases  considers  it  to  his  interest  also  to  ignore  all  indications 
of  illegal  age  and  sometimes  to  be  a  party  to  the  misrepresentation. 

Throughout  this  investigation  special  effort  was  made  to  verify 
the  ages  of  children,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  ones,  so 
far  as  the  time  would  permit.  In  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  agent 
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that  the  ages  as  reported  by  the  children  in  the  shop  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  cor- 
rected if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  the  true  ages  were. 
In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabulated  other  than  as  reported 
by  the  establishment  official  or  the  parent  or  the  child,  unless  the  age 
so  reported  was  proved  incorrect  and  the  correct  age  established  by 
conclusive  evidence.  With  all  this  care,  however,  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  children  who  were  employed  under  the  legal  age  were 
so  recorded  and  so  tabulated.  The  small  numbers  found,  however, 
may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  indication  that,  in  the  establishments 
investigated  at  least,  the  employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age 
was  relatively  unimportant. 

In  considering  the  conditions  so  far  as  violations  of  the  child-labor 
laws  are  concerned  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  the  cities  in  which  the  investigation  of  the  men's 
ready-made-clothing  industry  was  conducted,  attention  was  directed 
mainly  to  violations  of  four  classes  of  laws,  namely,  those  setting  an 
age  limit  for  legal  employment  of  children,  those  forbidding  employ- 
ment without  proper  certificates,  those  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  or  per  week  which  a  child  may  work,  and  those  requiring  em- 
ployers to  keep  certificates  on  file.  While  the  information  obtained 
was  not  exhaustive  and  not  equally  thorough  for  each  of  the  various 
kinds  of  violations,  it  is  presented  as  fairly  representative  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  industry.  The  discussion  is  confined  to 
cases  actually  found  in  the  establishments  investigated. 

Information  in  regard  to  violations  of  child-labor  laws  in  the  140 
establishments  employing  children  was  secured  in  more  or  less  detail 
concerning  664  children,  the  following  table  showing  the  general  extent 
to  which  the  laws  were  violated.  This  table  relates  to  all  establish- 
ments violating  any  one  provision  of  the  law: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  IN  VIOLATION 
OF  SOME  PROVISION  OF  THE  LAW  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN 
ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


City. 

Establishments     employing 
children  under  16  years  and 
reported  upon. 

Children  under  16  years  em- 
ployed and  reported  upon. 

Total. 

Violating  some  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

Total. 

Illegally  employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Chicago  

56 
12 
29 
21 
a22 

15 

8 
28 
13 
16 

26.8 
66.7 
96.6 
61.9 

72.7 

216 
43 
58 
99 
248 

32 

22 
55 
44 

163 

14.8 

51.2 
94.8 
44.4 
65.7 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total  

140 

80 

57.1 

664 

316 

47.6 

a  Including  4  pad  shops. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  vol.  2,  61-2 6 
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By  reference  to  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  140  establishments 
employing  children  in  all  the  cities  investigated  80,  or  57.1  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  violating  at  least  one  provision  of  the  child-labor  laws, 
and  of  the  664  children  under  16  years,  concerning  whom  data  were 
obtained,  316,  or  47.6  percent,  were  found  to  be  employed  in  violation 
of  some  one  provision  of  the  law.  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  compared 
with  the  other  cities  investigated  there  was  a  small  percentage  of 
establishments  violating  the  law  in  Chicago.  This  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  information  secured  for  Chicago  was  not 
as  complete  as  that  for  the  other  cities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE. 

In  discussing  the  violations  of  each  class  of  laws  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  no  case  was  information  secured  regarding  all  the  children  at 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  374  children  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  Chicago  while  only  207  of  these  children 
were  reported  upon  as  to  violation  of  the  age-limit  law.  The  following 
discussion  deals  with  violations  of  the  law  setting  an  age  limit  to  the 
employment  of  children. 

In  all  of  the  cities  investigated,  except  Baltimore,  the  age  below 
which  children  could  not  be  legally  employed  was  14  years,  while  in 
Baltimore  the  limit  was  12  years.  The  information  secured  indicates 
that  children  under  legal  age  are  not  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
clothing  industry  in  these  cities.  Among  the  children  reported  upon 
who  were  at  work  in  the  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
establishments  no  cases  were  found  of  employment  under  legal  age, 
while  in  Chicago  and  New  York  there  was  only  a  small  number  of 
establishments  in  which  children  were  found  at  work  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

In  Chicago  3  out  of  56  establishments,  or  5.4  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  employing  children  under  legal  age,  these  violations  affecting 
only  3  children  out  of  the  207  reported  upon.  Of  these  children  2  were 
girls  employed  in  two  large  manufacturing  establishments  and  they 
had  left  school  when  13  years  of  age;  the  third  child  was  a  boy  13 
years  old  employed  in  a  small  contract  shop.  One  of  the  girls  had 
given  the  employers  her  older  sister's  certificate  and  was  carried  on  the 
pay  roll  as  16  years  of  age  under  her  sister's  name.  No  details  were 
secured  regarding  the  employment  of  the  other  girl.  The  boy  was 
employed  after  school  for  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  carry  goods  to 
and  from  the  establishments  for  which  work  was  done  by  the  contract 
shop. 

In  New  York  violations  of  the  age-limit  provision  were  found  in 
4  out  of  29  establishments,  or  13.8  per  cent,  and  applied  to  only  4  out 
of  58  children  reported  upon,  or  6.9  per  cent.  Three  of  these  children 
were  13  years  of  age  and  one  was  12.  All  were  employed  in  contract 
shops. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  WITHOUT  PROPER  CERTIFICATES. 

In  each  of  the  cities  investigated  the  law  provides  that  children 
under  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  unless  certificates  are  on 
file  showing  that  they  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  may  be 
legally  employed  and  have  met  certain  requirements  as  to  schooling. 
In  Chicago  an  illiterate  child  under  16  in  order  to  be  legally  employed 
must  have  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  in  regular  attendance  upon 
an  evening  school,  and  in  the  New  York  cities  and  in  Baltimore  the 
certificate  must  state  that  the  child  has  reached  normal  development 
for  its  age  and  is  physically  able  to  do  the  work  it  intends  to  do. 

In  Chicago  23  establishments  were  investigated  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  without  certificates,  and  of  these  4  were  found  to  be 
violating  the  law.  Definite  information  was  not  secured  regarding 
the  proportion  of  children  employed  in  violation  of  this  law,  but  4 
children  were  found,  3  of  whom  were  employed  without  evening- 
school  certificates  and  1  without  a  school  and  age  certificate. 

In  Rochester  reports  were  obtained  from  12  establishments,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  was  a  case  found  of  a  violation  of  this  provision. 
This  was  a  large  establishment  in  which  1  girl  was  employed  without 
a  certificate. 

In  New  York  there  were  13  establishments  reported  upon,  in  7  of 
which  children  were  found  to  be  employed  without  certificates.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  21  children,  of  whom  14  were  working 
without  certificates.  There  were  6  establishments  reported  upon, 
of  which  3  were  each  employing  a  child  without  an  evening-school 
certificate.  Thus,  in  New  York  10  establishments  were  found  violat- 
ing the  certificate  provision  of  the  law  and  17  children  were  known 
to  be  employed  without  certificates. 

In  Philadelphia  3  out  of  17  establishments  reporting  were  each 
found  to  be  employing  a  child  without  an  employment  certificate. 
A  total  of  50  children  were  reported  upon. 

In  Baltimore  3  establishments  out  of  the  12  reported  upon  were 
each  found  to  be  employing  a  child  without  an  employment  certificate. 
In  this  city  120  children  were  reported  upon. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  EXCESS  OF  LEGAL  HOURS. 

In  Illinois  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week,  nor  may  they  work  before 
7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  Reports  were  obtained  from  210  children  in 
Chicago  and  of  these  14,  10  girls  and  4  boys,  were  found  to  be  employed 
regularly  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  more  than  48  hours  a  week. 
These  children  were  employed  in  4  different  establishments,  3  of  which 
were  large  concerns  and  1  a  contract  shop.  Nearly  all  the  children 
worked  54  hours  a  week  and  9J  hours  per  day  5  days  in  the  week; 
three  were  working  51 J  hours  per  week  and  9J  hours  5  days  in  the 
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week.  There  were  7  children  who  reported  working  after  the  legal 
hours  in  the  evening  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

In  New  York  the  law  provides  that  children  under  16  shall  not 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  nor  more  than  6  days  a  week,  and  that 
they  shall  not  work  before  8  a.  m.  nor  after  5  p.  m.  In  Rochester 
two  children  were  found  to  be  working  regularly  more  than  8  hours 
a  day,  and  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  5  p.  m.  These  children  were 
employed  by  2  different  establishments,  one  of  which  was  a  contract 
shop  and  the  other  a  manufacturing  concern. 

In  New  York  City  28  of  the  29  establishments  investigated  employed 
children  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  53  out  of  the  58  children 
investigated  were  thus  illegally  employed.  Only  3  cases  were  found 
of  children  working  more  than  6  days  per  week.  One  of  these  children 
who  was  15  years  of  age  was  working  61  hours  per  week  and  the  other 
two,  14  and  15  years  of  age,  respectively,  were  working  on  an  indefinite 
schedule  of  hours,  late  at  night  sometimes  and  sometimes  quitting 
early.  They  were  both  employed  in  contract  shops  and  averaged 
about  75  hours  per  week.  There  were  39  children,  representing  22 
of  the  29  establishments  investigated,  who  worked  before  8  a.  m.  and 
42  representing  24  establishments  who  worked  after  5  p.  m.  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

No  children  were  found  in  Philadelphia  who  were  employed  more 
than  12  hours  a  day,  60  hours  per  week,  or  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9 
p.  m.  as  a  regular  daily  schedule,  these  being  the  time  limits  within 
which  children  may  be  employed  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Baltimore  the  law  provides  that  children  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  a  day.  There  were  27  children  found  in  3  of  the 
18  establishments  reporting  on  this  subject  who  were  regularly 
working  more  than  10  hours  per  day.  All  of  these  children,  however, 
reported  working  10J  hours  for  5  days  with  a  short  day  on  Saturday, 
so  that  they  worked  less  than  60  hours  per  week. 

FAILURE  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  KEEP  CERTIFICATES  ON  FILE. 

In  each  of  the  cities  investigated  the  law  requires  that  employment 
certificates  for  children  under  16  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  establishments 
employing  such  children.  The  information  obtained  from  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  upon  this  subject  shows  that  a  number  of  them 
were  violating  this  provision  of  the  law.  Three  of  the  6  establishments 
reported  upon  in  Chicago  and  3  of  the  12  reported  upon  in  Rochester 
did  not  keep  certificates  on  file.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  a 
large  proportion  of  the  establishments  reported  upon  failed  to  keep 
this  provision,  namely,  18  out  of  22,  or  81.8  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  11  out  of  12,  or  91.7  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  In  Baltimore  3 
out  of  the  7  establishments  reported  upon  failure  to  keep  certificates 
on  file. 
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OTHER  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  Illinois  the  law  provides  that  females  under  16  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to 
remain  standing  constantly.  Twenty  establishments  were  reported 
upon  in  Chicago  in  regard  to  this  provision  and  of  these  9  were  found 
to  be  violating  the  law,  15  children  being  affected.  These  children 
stand  because  they  are  employed  at  certain  occupations  where  the 
work  can  not  be  so  easily  or  rapidly  performed  while  sitting  as  while 
standing.  None  of  the  children  was  working  more  than  8  hours  per 
day,  but  all  were  required  to  stand  the  entire  8  hours. 

Although  complete  data  on  this  subject  were  not  obtained,  it  was 
found  that  employers  generally  disregarded  those  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  certain  technicalities,  such  as  keeping  a  register  of 
children  employed  and  posting  notices  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  children. 

In  Rochester  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  employers  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  children  in  their  employ  was  violated  more  than  any 
other  provision.  Five  establishments  did  not  keep  a  register  and  19 
children  in  these  establishments  were  not  on  a  register.  These 
children  represent  44  per  cent  of  the  43  children  who  were  inside  em- 
ployees of  the  establishments  investigated.  In  Rochester  as  in  New 
York  City  many  of  the  employers  looked  upon  a  file  of  certificates  as 
a  register  and  consequently  the  violations  of  the  provision  of  the  law 
requiring  certificates  to  be  kept  on  file  were  not  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  provision  as  to  registers.  In  New  York  City  it  was  found  that 
no  register  was  kept  for  35  children  in  14  establishments  out  of  the 
29  employing  children. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  the  violations  of  the  law 
revealed  by  the  investigation  in  the  various  cities  were  such  as  re- 
sulted from  any  restrictions  which  were  peculiarly  a  hardship  to 
clothing  manufacturers;  i.  e.,  whether  any  peculiar  features  of  the 
clothing  industry,  as  an  industry,  make  for  violations  of  the  law.  It 
was  seen  that  the  laws  were  obeyed  very  much  more  strictly  in  Roches- 
ter than  in  New  York  City,  although  the  same  laws  applied  to  both 
cities.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Rochester  is  a  much 
smaller  city,  the  small  tenant  factory  practically  does  not  exist  there, 
and  the  actions  of  the  manufacturers  are  more  apparent  and  easily 
found  out  than  in  New  York  City.  This  makes  inspection  of  the 
factories  more  effective,  and  consequently  violations  of  the  law 
harder  upon  the  employer.  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York 
City  are  subject  to  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  children  to  8  per  day 
and  48  per  week.  More  violations  of  these  laws  were  found  in 
these  cities  than  hi  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  the  legal 
hours  were,  12  and  10  per  day,  respectively,  and  60  per  week. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  hours  are  10  per  day  for 
adults,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  employers  to  have  children  coming 
into  and  leaving  the  shop  at  hours  different  from  those  of  adults. 
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In  the  matter  of  age,  the  violations  were  so  few  as  to  indicate  that 
there  was  no  particular  advantage  or  necessity  of  employing  children 
under  the  legal  age.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  violations  of  this 
provision  were  cases  concerning  Italian  children,  who  develop  physic- 
ally at  an  earlier  age  than  the  other  races  considered. 

There  are  no  dangerous  occupations  in  the  clothing  industry, 
except  possibly  where  a  child  might  be  employed  in  proximity  to  an 
unprotected  line  shaft. 

In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  certificates  were  much  easier  to 
obtain  than  in  the  other  three  cities,  so  that  there  would  be  less 
incentive  for  violations  of  this  kind. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  is  peculiar  to  the  clothing  industry, 
such  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing (both  contractors  and  large  independent  firms)  to  violate  the  law 
than  for  other  manufacturers. 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation  detailed  information  was 
secured  concerning  2,274  families  which  had  one  or  more  women  or 
children  employed  in  the  clothing  establishments  covered.  This 
study  relates  to  all  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  these  families 
who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  some  instances  the  children  at  work  were  employed  in  other  than 
clothing  establishments.  While  the  data  can  not  be  considered 
representative  of  all  wage-earning  families  in  the  five  cities  investi- 
gated, yet  it  is  believed  that  they  fairly  represent  the  conditions  in 
all  families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  clothing  estab- 
lishments in  those  cities.  The  information  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  children  in  such  families  are  employed  under  the 
legal  working  age  and  the  proportion  who  go  to  work  when  they 
reach  the  legal  age  of  employment.  In  four  of  the  cities  investigated 
— Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — children  14  years 
of  age  and  over  may  be  legally  employed,  while  in  Baltimore  children 
may  be  legally  employed  upon  reaching  12  years  of  age. 

In  the  following  discussion  consideration  is  given  to  each  city 
separately,  followed  by  a  summary  for  the  five  cities. 

CHICAGO. 

In  Chicago  detailed  information  was  secured  concerning  614  fami- 
lies having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  Of  the  1,466  children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  these  families  330  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  3  were  at 
school,  the  remaining  327  being  at  home.  In  the  following  table  the 
children  6  to  15  years  of  age  are  grouped  according  to  whether  they 
were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  are  also  classified  by  ages, 
namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years.  In  Illi- 
nois the  legal  age  at  which  children  may  go  to  work  is  14  years. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  CHICAGO  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  11  years 

543 
253 

480 
239 

88.4 
94.5 

63 
10 

11.0 
3.9 

12  and  13  years  

4 

1.6 

"  Total  6  to  13  years  

796 
340 

4 

264 

.5 
77.6 

719 
57 

90.3 
16.8 

73 

19 

9.2 
5.6 

14  and  15  years                 

Total  6  to  15  years  

1,136 

268 

23.6 

776 

68.3 

92 

8.1 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  1,136  children 
from  6  to  15  years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated.  Of  these,  268, 
or  23.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  776,  or  68.3  per  cent,  were  at  school, 
and  92,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  There  were  no  children  6  to  11 
years  of  age  at  work,  and  only  4  were  at  work  of  ages  12  and  13  years. 
Thus  the  table  shows  that  of  the  796  children  under  legal  working 
age — that  is,  under  14 — 4,  or  0.5  per  cent,  were  at  work,  while  719,  or 
90.3  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  73,  or  9.2  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of 
the  340  children  of  legal  working  age  (14  and  15),  264,  or  77.6  per  cent, 
were  at  work,  57,  or  16.8  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  19,  or  5.6  per 
cent,  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  in  the 
families  investigated  in  Chicago  who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at 
home  are  shown  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family.  This  infor- 
mation is  given  for  children  in  two  age  groups,  those  14  and  15  years 
of  age  and  those  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  nead  oi 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
Bohemian 

8 
3 

1 

7 
3 
1 

87.5 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

12.5 

German  

Other  races  

Total 

12 

11 

91.7 

1 

8.3 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian  

106 
29 
27 
41 
2 
98 
8 
17 

89 
23 
18 
31 
2 
75 
5 
10 

84.0 
79.3 
66.7 
75.6 
100.0 
76.5 
62.5 
58.8 

11 

6 
8 
7 

10.4 
20.7 
29.6 
17.1 

6 

5.6 

German  

Hebrew 

1 
3 

3.7 
7.3 

Italian  

Lithuanian  

Polish 

16 
3 
5 

16.3 
37.5 
29.4 

7 

7.2 

Scandinavian  

Other  races  

2 

11.8 

Total 

328 

253 

77.1 

56 

17.1 

19 

5.8 

All  nativities  

340 

264 

77.6 

57 

16.8 

19 

6.6 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY-Concluded. 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  native  parents  
Native  of  foreign  parents: 

2 

2 

100.0 

4 

1 

4 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

German 

Total  

5 

5 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian 

76 
24 
24 
26 
1 
84 
4 
7 

1 

1.3 

74 
22 
24 
22 
1 
78 
4 
7 

97.4 
91.7 
100.0 
84.6 
100.0 
92.8 
100.0 
100.0 

1 
2 

1.3 

8.3 

German 

Italian 

1 

3.9 

3 

11.5 

Lithuanian 

Polish              

2 

2.4 

4 

4.8 

Other  races 

Total 

246 

4 

1.6 

232 

94.3 

10 

4.1 

All  nativities  

253 

4 

1.6 

239 

94.5 

10 

3.9 

Of  the  340  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  328  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads  and  12  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  328  children  in  families  having 
foreign-born  heads,  253,  or  77.1  per  cent,  were  at  work,  56,  or  17.1  per 
cent,  were  at  school,  and  19,  or  5.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  The  most 
numerous  according  to  race  among  these  children  in  families  having 
foreign-born  heads  were  those  in  Bohemian  families  who  numbered 
106,  followed  by  those  in  Polish  families,  98,  and  those  in  Italian 
families,  41.  Of  those  in  Bohemian  families  84  per  cent  were  at  work, 
10.4  per  cent  at  school,  and  5.6  per  cent  at  home,  and  of  those  in 
Polish  families  76.5  per  cent  were  at  work,  16.3  per  cent  at  school, 
and  7.2  per  cent  at  home.  The  percentages  for  the  children  in 
Italian  families  corresponded  closely  to  those  for  the  children  in  Polish 
families.  There  were  12  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents;  11  of  these  children  were  at  work  and 
1  was  at  school. 

Of  the  253  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  246  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads,  5  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents,  and  2  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  born  of  native  parents.  The  4  children  in  this  age 
group — that  is,  under  legal  working  age — who  were  at  work  were  all 
in  families  having  foreign-born  heads.  Of  the  246  children  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads  there  were  232,  or  94.3  per  cent,  at  school, 
and  10,  or  4.1  per  cent,  at  home.  Of  the  84  children  in  Polish  fam- 
ilies 2  were  at  work,  78  at  school,  and  4  at  home,  and  of  the  76  in 
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Bohemian  families  1  was  at  work,  74  at  school,  and  1  at  home.  The 
numbers  shown  for  the  other  races  are  comparatively  small.  The  7 
children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  of  native  parents 
were  all  at  school. 

BOCHESTER. 

Detailed  information  was  obtained  in  Rochester  concerning  119 
families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  at  work  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  Of  the  304  children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  these  families  49  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  2  were  at 
school,  the  remaining  47  being  at  home.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  children  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  grouped  according 
to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  also  classi- 
fied by  ages,  namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15 
years.  In  New  York  the  legal  working  age  is  14  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  ROCHESTER  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  AGE 

GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.   Percent. 

i 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  11  rears  

127 
51 

120            94.  5 
50            98.0 

7 

1 

5.5 
2.0 

12  and  13  years 

Total,  6  to  13  years  . 

178 
77 

170  i          95.5 
23            29.9 

8 

8 

4.5 
10.4 

14  and  15  years  

46 

59.7 

Total  6  to  15  years 

255 

46 

18.0 

193             75.  7 

16 

6.3 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  255  children  from  6  to  15 
years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated,  of  whom  46,  or  18  per  cent, 
were  at  work;  193,  or  75.7  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  16,  or  6.3 
per  cent,  were  at  home.  There  were  no  children  reported  at  work 
under  the  age  of  14.  Of  the  178  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  170, 
or  95.5  per  cent,  were  at  school  and  8,  or  4.5  per  cent,  were  at  home. 
Of  the  77  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  46,  or  59.7  per  cent,  were  at 
work;  23,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  8,  or  10.4  per  cent, 
were  at  home. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
for  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  for  those  12  and  13  years  of 
age,  the  number  and  per  cent  in  the  families  investigated  in  Rochester 
who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  ROCHESTER 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school.- 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

10 
1 

8 

1 

80.0 
100.0 

2 

20.0 

Total 

11 

9 

81.8 

2 

18.2 

Foreign  born: 

32 
17 
5 

5 

7 

23 
5 
1 
3 
5 

71.9 
29.4 
20.0 
60.0 
71.4 

5 
10 
4 

15.6 

58.8 
80.0 

4 

2 

12.5 
11.8 

Hebrew                      .    ... 

Italian 

Polish                      

2 

40.0 

Other  races 

2 

28.6 

Total               

66 

37 

56.1 

21 

31.8 

8 

12.1 

All  nativities  

77 

46 

59.7 

23 

29.9 

8 

10.4 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS   OF  AGE. 


Native  of  foreign  parents: 
German                         

5 

5 

100.0 

Other  races 

2 

2 

100.0 

Total 

7 

7 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 
German 

16 

15 

93.8 

1 

6  2 

Hebrew 

18 

18 

100  o 

Italian 

1 

1 

100.0 

Polish 

5 

5 

100  0 

Other  races                 

4 

4 

100.0 

Total  

44 

43 

97.7 

1 

2.3 

All  nativities 

51 

50 

98  0 

j 

2  0 

There  were  77  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  families 
investigated  in  Rochester.  Of  these  66  were  in  families  having  for- 
eign-born heads  and  11  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
born  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign- 
born  heads  37,  or  56.1  per  cent,  were  at  work;  21,  or  31.8  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  8,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  chil- 
dren in  families  having  foreign-born  heads  those  in  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man families  were  most  numerous,  there  being  17  of  the  former  and 
32  of  the  latter.  Of  those  in  Hebrew  families  only  5,  or  29.4  per  cent, 
were  at  work,  and  58.8  per  cent  were  at  school,  while  of  those  in  Ger- 
man families  23,  or  71.9  per  cent,  were  at  work  and  15.6  per  cent  at 
school.  The  numbers  for  the  other  races  are  too  small  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  Of  the  1 1  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents  9  were  at  work  and  2  were  at  school. 

There  were  51  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
families  investigated  in  Rochester.  Of  these  44  were  in  families  hav- 
ing foreign-born  heads  and  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
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native  born  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  44  children  in  families  having 
foreign-born  heads  18  were  in  Hebrew  and  16  in  German  families. 
All  the  children  of  this  age  group  were  at  school  with  the  exception 
of  1  child  in  a  German  family  who  was  at  home. 

NEW  YOBK. 

In  New  York  information  in  detail  was  obtained  concerning  853 
families  with  one  or  more  women  or  children  at  work  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  There  were  1,522  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  these  families,  of  whom  629  were  under  6  years  of  age, 
and  of  these  4  were  at  school,  the  remaining  625  being  at  home.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  from  6  to  15  years  of 
age  grouped  according  to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at 
home,  and  also  classified  by  ages,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and 
14  and  15  years: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  NEW  YORK  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  AGE 

GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  11  years  

521 

190 

3 

8 

0.6 
4.2 

440 
176 

84.4 
92.6 

78 
6 

15.0 
3.2 

12  and  13  years 

Total,  6  to  13  years  .  . 

711 
182 

11 
96 

1.6 
52.7 

616 
66 

86.6 
36.3 

84 
20 

11.8 
11.0 

14  and  15  years 

Total  6  to  15  years 

893 

107 

12.0 

682 

76.4 

104 

11.6 

According  to  the  above  table  there  were  893  children  from  6  to  15 
years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated  in  New  York.  Of  these  107, 
or  12  per  cent,  were  at  work;  682,  or  76.4  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and 
104,  or  11.6  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Three  children  6  to  11  years  of 
age  and  8  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  were  at  work,  making  a 
total  of  11  children  at  work  under  legal  working  age.  Of  the  711 
children  6  to  13  years  of  age  616,  or  86.6  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and 
84,  or  11.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  182  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  96,  or  52.7  per  cent,  were  at  work;  66,  or  36.3  per  cent,  were  at 
school;  and  20,  or  11  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  of 
those  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated  in  New  York 
who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  NEW  YORK 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

Foreign  born: 

1 
6 
39 
132 
1 
1 

1 
4 
19 

41 

100.0 
66.6 
48.7 
31.1 

German                     

1 

18 
75 

1 

16.7 
46.2 
56.8 
100.0 

1 
2 
16 

16.7 
5.1 
12.1 

Italian           

Polish 

1 

100.0 

Total 

180 

95 

52.8 

65 

36.1 

20 

11.1 

All  nativities           .     ..  . 

182 

96 

52.7 

66 

36.3 

20 

11.0 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  of  foreign  parents: 
German  

, 

1 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 
German 

7 

7 

100.0 

Hebrew 

29 

28 

96.6 

1 

3  4 

Italian 

152 

8 

5.3 

139 

91.4 

5 

3.3 

Other  races 

1 

1 

100.0 

Total 

189 

8 

4.2 

175 

92.6 

6 

3  2 

All  nativities 

190 

8 

4.2 

176 

92.6 

6 

3.2 

There  were  182  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
families  investigated  in  New  York,  and  of  these  180  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads,  the  other  2  being  in  families  the  heads  of 
which  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads,  those  in  Italian  families  numbered  132 
and  those  in  Hebrew  families  39.  Of  those  in  Italian  families,  75,  or 
56.8  per  cent,  were  at  work;  41,  or  31.1  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and 
16,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  those  in  Hebrew  families,  18, 
or  46.2  per  cent,  were  at  work;  19,  or  48.7  per  cent,  were  at  school; 
and  2,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  all  the  children  in  fam- 
ilies having  foreign-born  heads,  52.8  per  cent  were  at  work,  36.1  per 
cent  were  at  school,  and  11.1  per  cent  were  at  home. 

There  were  190  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the  New 
York  families  investigated,  of  whom  189  were  in  families  having 
foreign-born  heads  and  1  was  in  a  family  the  head  of  which  was  native 
born  of  German  parents.  Eight,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
under  legal  working  age  in  families  having  foreign-born  heads,  all  of 
whom  were  in  Italian  families,  were  at  work;  175,  or  92.6  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  6,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  total 
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children  in  Italian  families,  91.4  per  cent  were  at  school  and  3.3  per 
cent  at  home.  There  were  29  children  in  this  age  group  in  Hebrew 
families,  of  whom  28  were  at  school  and  1  was  at  home. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Detailed  information  was  secured  concerning  312  families  having 
one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  establish- 
ments investigated  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  families  there  were 
687  children  under  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  178  were  under  6  years 
of  age.  Of  the  children  under  6,  6  were  at  school  and  172  were  at 
home.  The  following  table  shows  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age 
grouped  according  to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at 
home,  and  also  classified  by  ages.  The  legal  age  at  which  a  child  may 
go  to  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  14  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  PHILADELPHIA  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  11  years 

257 
94 

1 
6 

0.4 
6.4 

227 

86 

88.3 
91.5 

29 
2 

11.3 
2.1 

12  and  13  years              

Total,  6  to  13  years  

351 
158 

7 
126 

2.0 

79.7 

313 
24 

89.2 
15.2 

31 
8 

8.8 
5.1 

14  and  15  years 

Total  6  to  15  years 

509 

133 

26.1 

337 

66.2 

39 

7.7 

Of  the  509  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  shown  in  the  above  table, 
133,  or  26.1  per  cent,  were  at  work;  337,  or  66.2  per  cent,  were  at 
school;  and  39,  or  7.7  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Seven  out  of  the  total 
of  351  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  and  therefore  under  legal  working 
age,  were  at  work;  313,  or  89.2  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  31,  or 
8.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  158  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  126,  or  79.7  per  cent,  were  at  work;  24,  or  15.2  per  cent,  were  at 
school,  and  8,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  children  in  the  age  groups  14  and  15 
years  and  12  and  13  years  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  among 
those  investigated  in  Philadelphia  are  shown  by  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  family  in  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  PHILADEL- 
PHIA WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE 
OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

8 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

4 
2 

4 
2 

100.0 
100.0 

Total  

6 

6 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 

7 
35 
95 

7 

6 
27 
78 
5 

85.7 
77.2 
82.1 
71.4 

1 
6 
12 
1 

14.3 
17.1 
12.6 
14.3 

Hebrew 

2 
5 
1 

5.7 
5.3 
14.3 

Italian     

Other  races       

Total  

144 

116 

80.6 

20 

13.9 

8 

5.5 

All  nativities 

158 

126 

79.7 

.      24 

15.2 

8 

5.1 

CHILDREN  13  AND  13  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


6 

5 

83  3 

1 

16  7 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

3 

3 

100  0 

Other  races 

3 

3 

100.0 

Total             

6 

6 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 
German 

10 

2 

20.0 

8 

80.0 

Hebrew 

20 

2 

10.0 

18 

90.0 

Italian                       

50 

2 

4.0 

47 

94.0 

1 

2.0 

Other  races 

2 

2 

100.0 

Total               

82 

6 

7.3 

75 

91.5 

j 

1.2 

All  nativities 

94 

g 

6  4 

86 

91  5 

2 

2  1 

Of  the  158  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  144  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads,  6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents,  and  8  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  born  of  native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  hav- 
ing foreign-born  heads,  116,  or  80.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  20,  or 
13.9  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  8,  or  5.5  per  cent,  were  at  home. 
Ninety-five  of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign-born  heads  were 
in  Italian  families,  of  whom  82.1  per  cent  were  at  work,  12.6  per  cent 
at  school,  and  5.3  per  cent  at  home.  Thirty-five  were  in  Hebrew  fami- 
lies, 77.2  per  cent  being  at  work,  17.1  per  cent  at  school,  and  5.7  per 
cent  at  home.  All  of  the  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents  were  at  work,  while  of  the  8  children 
in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  native  parents  4 
were  at  work  and  4  at  school. 

There  were  94  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  families  in 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  82  were  in  families  having  foreign-born  heads, 
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6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents, 
and  6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  native  par- 
ents. Of  the  total  children  in  this  age  group,  that  is,  under  legal 
working  age,  6,  or  6.4  per  cent,  were  at  work,  all  of  these  being  in 
families  having  foreign-born  heads;  86,  or  91.5  per  cent,  were  at 
school;  and  2,  or  2.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  children  re- 
ported in  families  having  foreign-born  heads  50  were  in  Italian  fami- 
lies, of  whom  2  were  at  work,  47  at  school,  and  1  at  home.  There 
were  20  in  Hebrew  families  reported,  of  whom  2  were  at  work  and 
18  were  at  school.  Of  the  10  in  German  families  2  were  at  work 
and  8  were  at  school. 

BALTIMORE. 

In  Baltimore  detailed  information  was  obtained  for  376  families 
which  had  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  Of  the  918  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  these  families  233  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  1  was  at 
school  and  the  remaining  232  were  at  home.  In  the  following  table 
the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  are  shown  according  to  whether  they 
were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  also  classified  according  to 
ages,  namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years. 
In  Baltimore  the  legal  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  employed  is  12 
years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES 
INVESTIGATED  IN  BALTIMORE  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT 
HOME,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

6  to  11  years               .  . 

329 
155 

1 

35 

0.3 
22.6 

287 
112 

87.2 
72.2 

41 

8 

12.5 
5.2 

12  and  13  years  

Total  6  to  13  years 

484 
201 

36 
156 

7.5 
77.6 

399 
32 

82.4 
15.9 

49 
13 

10.1 
6.5 

14  and  15  years  

Total,  6  to  15  years  

685 

192 

28.0 

431 

62.9 

62 

9.1 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  685  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  in  the 
Baltimore  families  investigated  192,  or  28  per  cent,  were  at  work, 
431,  or  62.9  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  62,  or  9.1  per  cent,  were  at 
home.  Of  the  329  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  1  was  at  work,  287 
were  at  school,  and  41  were  at  home,  these  representing  the  children 
under  legal  working  age.  Of  the  155  children  12  and  13  years  of  age 
35,  or  22.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  112,  or  72.2  per  cent,  were  at  school, 
and  8,  or  5.2  per  cent,  were  at  home,  and  of  the  201  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  156,  or  77.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  32,  or  15.9  per 
cent,  were  at  school,  and  13,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  at  home. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  of 
those  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated  in  Balti- 
more who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home.  As  stated  above, 
the  legal  working  age  in  Baltimore  is  12  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  BALTI- 
MORE WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

13 

10 

76.9 

3 

23.1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

18 
9 

15 

7 

83.3 

77.8 

2 
2 

11.1 
22.2 

1 

5.6 

Other  races          

Total          

27 

22 

81.5 

4 

14.8 

1 

3.7 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian             

6 
25 
99 
13 
11 
3 
4 

6 
22 
70 
10 
10 
3 
3 

100.0 
88.0 
70.7 
76.9 
90.9 
100.0 
75.0 

German 

2 

21 
2 

8.0 
21.2 
15.4 

1 

8 
1 

1 

4.0 
8.1 
7.7 
9.1 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish 

Other  races 

1 

25.0 

Total 

161 

124 

77.0 

25 

15.5 

12 

7.5 

All  nativities  

201 

156 

77.6 

32 

15.9 

13 

6.5 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  of  native  parents  

7 

4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
Bohemian 

4 

4 

100.0 

German  

15 

5 

33.3 

9 

60.0 

1 

6.7 

Other  races    

4 

4 

100.0 

Total 

23 

5 

21  7 

17 

73  9 

1 

4  4 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian  

2 

l 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

German 

24 

12 

50.0 

12 

50  0 

Hebrew 

72 

g 

12  5 

60 

83  3 

3 

4  2 

Italian.  

9 

2 

22.2 

7 

77.8 

Lithuanian 

11 

2 

18  2 

7 

63  6 

2 

18  2 

Polish  

4 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

Other  races    ... 

3 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

Total 

125 

26 

20  8 

92 

73  6 

7 

5  6 

All  nativities 

155 

35 

22  6 

112 

72  2 

g 

5  2 

Of  the  201  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported  in  the  families 
investigated  in  Baltimore,  161  were  in  families  having  foreign-born 
heads,  27  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  foreign 
parents,  and  13  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of 
native  parents.  Of  the  161  children  in  families  having  foreign-born 
heads,  124,  or  77.0  per  cent,  were  at  work;  25,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were 
at  school;  and  12,  or  7.5  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  these  children  in 
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families  having  foreign-born  heads,  99  were  in  Hebrew  families,  25  in 
German  families,  and  13  were  in  Italian  families,  the  other  races  not 
being  represented  largely  enough  for  comparative  purposes.  Of  those 
in  Hebrew  families  70.7  per  cent  were  at  work,  21.2  per  cent  at 
school,  and  8.1  per  cent  at  home,  while  of  those  in  German  families 
88  per  cent  were  at  work,  8  per  cent  at  school,  and  4  per  cent  at 
home.  Of  the  27  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
born  of  foreign  parents  in  this  age  group,  22  were  at  work,  4  were  at 
school,  and  1  was  at  home.  Of  the  13  children  in  families  the  heads 
of  which  were  native  born  of  native  parents,  10  were  at  work  and  3 
were  at  school. 

There  were  155  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
families  investigated  in  Baltimore,  of  whom  125  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads,  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents,  and  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  born  of  native  parents. 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age  come  within  the  legal  working  age 
in  Baltimore,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  such  children  at  work 
is  shown  than  in  the  other  cities  investigated.  Of  the  children  in 
families  having  foreign-born  heads,  20.8  per  cent  were  at  work,  73.6 
per  cent  were  at  school,  and  5.6  per  cent  were  at  home.  Among 
these  children  those  in  Hebrew  and  German  families  predominated, 
there  being  72  of  the  former  and  24  of  the  latter.  Of  those  in 
Hebrew  families,  12.5  per  cent  were  at  work,  83.3  per  cent  at  school, 
and  4.2  per  cent  at  home.  Of  the  24  in  German  families,  12  were  at 
work  and  12  were  at  school.  Of  the  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  5  were  at  work,  17  at  school,  and 
1  at  home,  and  of  the  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
born  of  native  parents,  4  were  at  work  and  3  at  school. 

FIVE  CITIES  COMBINED. 

As  stated  above,  detailed  information  was  secured  in  the  five  cities 
under  consideration  concerning  2,274  families  which  had  one  or  more 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  establishments  investi- 
gated. In  these  families  there  were  4,897  children  under  16  years  of 
of  age,  of  whom  1,419  were  under  6  years  of  age,  and  of  these  16  were 
at  school  and  1,403  were  at  home.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  grouped  according  to  whether 
they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,,  and  classified  by  ages— 
namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years.  The 
figures  presented  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  conditions  for 
all  wage-working  families  in  the  cities  investigated ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  fairly  represent  such  f amities  employed  in  the  clothing 
industry.  In  Baltimore  the  legal  working  age  is  12  years,  while  in 
the  other  four  cities  it  is  14  years. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 1 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  FIVE  CITIES  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  11  years                  

1,777 
743 

5 
53 

0.3 
7.1 

1,554 
663 

87.4 
89.2 

218 
27 

12.3 
3.7 

12  and  13  years 

Total,  6  to  13  years  

2,520 
958 

58 
688 

2.3 

71.8 

2,217 
202 

88.0 
21.1 

245 

68 

9.7 
7.1 

14  and  15  years 

Total,  6  to  15  years  

3,478 

746 

21.4 

2,419 

69.6 

313 

9.0 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  3,478  children  6  to  15  years 
of  age  in  the  families  investigated,  of  whom  746,  or  21.4  per  cent,  were 
at  work;  2,419,  or  69.6  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  313,  or  9  per  cent, 
were  at  home.  Of  the  1,777  children  from  6  to  11  years,  5  were  at 
work;  1,554, or  87.4  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  218, or  12.3  per  cent, 
were  at  home.  Of  the  2,520  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  58,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  were  at  work;  2,217,  or  88  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  245, 
or  9.7  per  cent,  were  at  home,  while  of  the  958  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age,  688,  or  71.8  per  cent,  were  at  work;  202,  or  21.1  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  68,  or  7.1  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  and  of  those  12  and  13  years  of  age  at  work,  at  school, 
and  at  home  are  shown,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  for 
the  five  cities  combined. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  5  CITIES 
COMBINED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  native  parents  

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
Bohemian 

23 

15 

65.2 

87.5 
85.7 
84.6 

8 

1 

4 
2 

34.8 

12.5 
11.4 
15.4 

~ 

== 

8 
35 
13 

7 
30 
11 

German  

1 

2.9 

Other  races 

Total  

56 

48 

85.7 

7 

12.5 

1 

1.8 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian  

•8 

217 
286 
13 
107 
8 
36 

95 
75 
138 
195 
12 
82 
5 
23 

84.1 

75.7 
63.6 
68.2 
92.3 
76.6 
62.5 
63.9 

12 

18 
64 
66 

10.6 
18.2 
29.5 
23.1 

6 
6 
15 
25 

1 
9 

5.3 
6.1 
6.9 

8.7 
7.7 
8.4 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian     

Lithuanian 

Polish 

16 
3 
8 

15.0 
37.5 
22.2 

Scandinavian.  

Other  races 

5 

13.9 

Total  

879 

625 

71.1 

187 

21.3 

67 

7.6 

All  nativities  

958 

688 

71.8 

202 

21.1 

68 

7.1 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  5  CITIES 
COMBINED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY— Concluded. 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At.  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

15 

4 

26.7 

10 

66.7 

1 

6.6 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

8 
25 
9 

8 
19 
9 

100.0 
76.0 
100.0 

German 

5 

20.0 

1 

4.0 

Total  

42 

5 

11.9 

36 

85.7 

1 

2.4 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian 

78 
81 
163 
238 
12 
93 
4 
17 

1 
14 
11 
13 
2 
2 

1.3 
17.3 
6.7 
5.5 
16.7 
2.1 

75 
64 
148 
216 
8 
86 
4 
16 

96.1 
79.0 
90.8 
90.7 
66.6 
92.5 
100.0 
94.1 

2 
3 
4 
9 
2 
5 

2.6 
3.7 
2.5 
3.8 
16.7 
5.4 

German  

Hebrew 

Italian  

Lithuanian                     ... 

Polish  

Other  races 

1 

5.9 

Total 

686 

44 

6.4 

617 

89.9 
89.2 

25 
W 

3.7 
3/7 

All  nativities    .    .. 

743 

53 

7.1 

663 

A  total  of  958  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  is  shown  for  the  five 
cities  combined,  of  whom  879  were  in  families  having  foreign-born 
heads,  56  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  foreign 
parents,  and  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of 
native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign-born  heads 
71.1  per  cent  were  at  work,  21.3  per  cent  at  school,  and  7.6  per  cent  at 
home.  Among  these  children  there  were  286  in  Italian  families,  217 
in  Hebrew  families,  113  in  Bohemian  families,  107  in  Polish  families, 
and  99  in  German  families.  Of  the  children  in  Italian  families  68.2 
per  cent  were  at  work,  as  contrasted  with  63.6  per  cent  of  those  in 
Hebrew  families,  84.1  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian  families,  76.6  per 
cent  of  those  in  Polish  families,  and  75.7  per  cent  of  those  in  German 
families.  Of  the  children  in  Italian  families  23.1  per  cent  were  at 
school,  as  contrasted  with  29.5  per  cent  of  those  in  Hebrew  families, 
10.6  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian  families,  15  per  cent  of  those  in 
Polish  families,  and  18.2  per  cent  of  those  in  German  families.  Of  the 
56  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  48  were  at  work,  7  at  school,  and  1  at  home,  and  of  the  23  in 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  native  parents  15  were 
at  work  and  8  were  at  school. 

A  total  of  743  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  was  reported  in  the 
five  cities  investigated,  of  whom  686  were  in  families  having  foreign- 
born  heads,  42  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  for- 
eign parents,  and  15  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born 
of  native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  this  age  group  in  families  having 
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foreign-born  heads  6.4  per  cent  were  at  work,  89.9  per  cent  at  school, 
and  3.7  per  cent  at  home.  Of  these  children  238  were  in  Italian,  163 
in  Hebrew,  93  in  Polish,  81  in  German,  and  78  in  Bohemian  families, 
those  of  the  remaining  races  being  too  few  for  comparative  purposes. 
Those  in  German  families  showed  the  largest  percentage  at  work, 
namely  17.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  6.7  per  cent  of  those  in 
Hebrew  families,  5.5  per  cent  of  those  in  Italian  families,  2.1  per  cent 
of  those  in  Polish  families,  and  1.3  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian 
families.  The  children  in  Bohemian  families  showed  the  largest  per 
cent  at  school,  namely  96.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  92.5  per  cent 
for  those  in  Polish  families,  90.8  per  cent  for  those  in  Hebrew  families, 
90.7  per  cent  for  those  in  Italian  families,  and  79.0  per  cent  for  those 
in  German  families.  Of  the  42  children  in  families  whose  heads  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents  5  were  at  work,  36  were  at  school,  and 
1  was  at  home,  and  of  the  15  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  born  of  native  parents,  4  were  at  work,  10  at  school,  and 
1  was  at  home. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  city  and  the  five  cities  combined 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  of  each  specified  age,  7  to  13, 
inclusive,  who  were  attending  school: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED 
IN  THE  VARIOUS  CITIES,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  WHO  \\ERE 
FOUND  TO  BE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


City. 

Total  number  of  children  of  each  age,  and  per  cent  in  school. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  j'ears. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Chicago 

80 
16 
86 
36 

47 

82.5 
100.0 

76.7 
88.9 
83.0 

98 
22 
95 
41 

38 

99.0 
95.5 
91.6 
97.6 
97.4 

72 
19 
83 
39 
61 

98.6 
94.7 
90.4 
97.4 
96.7 

118 
27 
97 
46 

68 

98.3 
100.0 
95.9 
95.7 
97.1 

Rochester        

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

Total  

265 

82.6 

294 

95.9 

274 

95.3 

356 

97.2 

City. 

Total  number  of  children  of  each  age,  and  per  cent  in  school. 

Total 
number 
of  chil- 
dren, all 
ages. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
in  school. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
in  school. 

Chicago     

91 
20 
74 
55 
63 

100.0 
100.0 
93.2 
98.2 
95.2 

•  130 
29 
106 
49 
73 

99.2 
100.0 
93.4 
98.0 
94.5 

122 
21 

80 
46 
81 

92.6 
95.2 
93.8 
87.0 
50.6 

711 

1.54 
621 
312 
431 

96.1 
98.1 
90.8 
94.9 
86.1 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total    

303 

97.0 

387 

96.6 

350 

82.6 

2.229 

92.6 
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ILLITERACY   AND   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   OF  WOMAN  AND    CHILD 
WORKERS   IN   CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try was  relatively  small,  the  data  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
illiterates  are  necessarily  somewhat  limited.  In  each  of  the  families 
visited,  in  securing  family  information  the  facts  with  regard  to  literacy 
and  school  attendance  were  secured  for  the  members  who  were  women 
and  child  wage-earners.  Thus,  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation the  information  in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance 
relates  to  55  children  under  14  years  of  age,  653  children  of  14  and  15, 
and  1,923  single  women  wage-earners  16  years  of  age  and  over.  For 
the  children  under  14  years  the  per  cent  of  those  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  city  is  hardly  significant,  because  of  the  small  number 
upon  which  such  information  must  be  based.  In  New  York  City  11 
children  under  14  were  found  at  work  6  children  out  of  the  11  report- 
ing being  found  illiterate.  None  of  these  6  children  had  ever  attended 
school. 

Of  the  much  larger  number  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
reporting,  the  per  cents  of  illiterates  in  the  various  cities  may  be 
compared,  as  follows :  Thus,  in  Chicago  out  of  229  reporting  only  2, 
or  0.9  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Neither  of  these  chil- 
dren had  ever  attended  school.  In  Rochester  of  the  46  reporting  all 
were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  New  York  City  of  96  reporting  19,  or 
19.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  17  of  these  having  never 
attended  school  and  2  having  attended  an  average  of  18  months  only. 
In  Philadelphia  of  126  reporting  11,  or  8.7  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  5  of  these  never  having  attended  school  and  6 
reporting  an  average  attendance  of  31.3  months.  In  Baltimore  out 
of  156  reporting  3,  or  1.9  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  2 
having  never  attended  school  and  1  having  attended  40  months. 

Of  the  1,923  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  for  whom  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  was  secured,  193,  or 
10  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Save  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  averages  for  the  individual  cities  were  much  below 
this  percentage.  In  Chicago  of  524  reporting  11,  or  2.1  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  9  having  never  attended  school  and  2 
reporting  an  average  attendance  of  6  months.  In  Rochester  of  142 
reporting  5,  or  3.5  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  3  never 
having  attended  school  and  2  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  15 
months.  In  New  York  of  the  610  women  reporting  125,  or  20.5  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  103  of  these  never  having 
attended  school  and  22  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  18.6 
months.  In  Philadelphia  of  277  women  reporting  30,  or  10.8  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  25  never  having  attended  school 
and  5  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  15.8  months.  In  Baltimore 
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out  of  370  reporting  22,  or  5.9  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write, 
20  never  having  attended  school  and  2  reporting  an  average  attend- 
ance of  45  months. 

The  unusually  high  percentage  of  illiterates  among  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  single  women  in  New  York  is  largely  explained  by  the 
large  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  included  in  the  labor  force  of  the 
New  York  factories. 

In  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  information 
considerably  more  in  detail  is  presented  in  regard  to  the  literacy  and 
school  attendance  of  women  and  children  who  were  members  of  the 
families  visited  during  the  course  of  this  investigation  of  the  clothing 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOURS  OF   LABOR  AND  OVERTIME. 

REGULAR  HOURS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED. 

The  statistics  of  earnings  here  presented  were  collected  in  different 
cities  under  different  conditions  of  industrial  activity.  Naturally 
the  earnings  of  employees  were  affected  in  varying  degrees  by  lack 
of  work  or  abundance  of  opportunities  for  employment.  Hence, 
for  a  fair  comparison  of  earnings  in  different  cities,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  also  the  hours  worked  in  the  period  to  which  the  pay 
rolls  apply.  A  record  of  the  time  worked  for  absolutely  all  employees 
was,  unfortunately,  not  obtainable.  Payment  by  the  piece  is  widely 
prevalent,  and  many  shops  keep  no  record  of  the  hours  of  work  for 
any  but  their  time  workers.  These  elements  in  the  situation  make  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  weekly  or  hourly  rates. 

In  the  following  discussion  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place  a  record  of  the  hours  spent  at  work  was 
available  for  only  a  part  of  the  employees.  The  statistics  of  the 
extent  of  employment  must,  therefore,  rest  on  the  hours  reported  for 
time  workers  and  for  piece  workers  in  establishments  keeping  a  tune 
record  for  this  class  of  employees.  A  second  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  differs  in  the  different  cities.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  hi  making  comparisons  of  conditions  in 
different  cities  to  place  side  by  side  the  average  hours  of  work  reported 
on  the  pay  rolls.  Neither  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  compare  hourly 
rates  alone,  for  comparisons  of  the  several  cities  on  the  basis  of  hourly 
rates  and  of  weekly  rates  are  not  identical.  Longer  hours  to  some 
degree  tend  to  offset  lower  rates. 

In  a  comparison  of  earnings  by  cities  there  is  need  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hours  of  work  in  the  different  centers  and  of  the  relation 
to  the  regular  establishment  hours  of  the  hours  actually  worked  in  the 
period  for  which  the  data  are  available. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  establishment 
hours  for  men,  women,  and  children  hi  the  establishments  investi- 
gated. The  averages  are  weighted  averages — i.  e.,  the  hours  in  each 
establishment  have  been  weighted  in  the  table  for  women's  hours  by 
the  number  of  females  16  and  over  employed  hi  the  shop.  The  aver- 
age hours  for  males  and  for  children  have  been  computed  in  the  same 
way.  Only  shop  employees  were  considered. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS  IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  AND  AVERAGE  FULL  TIME  ESTABLISHMENT 
HOURS,  BY  SEX. 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Chicago 

2.495 
879 
4,673 
1,204 
1,765 
60 

54.4 
54.6 
57.2 
54.9 
57.9 
59.2 

3,803 
1,367 
2,712 
1,049 
1,397 
416 

54.3 
54.6 
57.2 
54.6 
57.7 
59.3 

57 
13 

23 
28 
43 
4 

46.0 
44.4 
56.2 
54.9 
57.4 
59.0 

317 
32 
39 
88 
128 
7» 

45.7 
44.5 
57.0 
54.6 
57.1 
58.8 

374 
45 
62 
116 
171 
77 

45.8 
44.5 
56.7 
54.6 
57.2 
58.8 

Rochester  

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore          

Baltimore  pad  shops  . 

The  average  establishment  hours  (the  average  hours  per  week 
during  which  the  shops  are  open  for  employees  to  work)  are  shortest 
in  Chicago  and  Rochester  for  all  classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  hours  in  both  cities  are  approximately  54J  for  men  and  women, 
for  children  45.8  and  44.5,  respectively.  Outside  of  these  two  cities 
the  hours  for  children  are  practically  the  same  as  the  hours  for  adults. 
The  hours  hi  Philadelphia  are  about  the  same  for  women  as  those  in 
Rochester,  longer  for  men  and  much  longer  for  children.  Baltimore 
reports  the  longest  hours,  nearly  58,  for  men  and  women  and  the 
hours  for  New  York  are  but  little  shorter. 

Note  here  that  for  children  the  hours  are  about  the  same  as  the 
hours  for  men  and  women,  except  where  the  law  sets  a  limit  to  the 
hours  of  children.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  children  is  not  observed. 

Further  caution  is  needed  in  using  the  statistics  of  hours.  Every- 
where the  shorter  hours  are  as  a  rule  the  hours  in  the  large  establish- 
ments. These  establishments  are  represented  here  out  of  proportion 
to  their  importance  in  the  industry;  hence,  the  impression  of  too 
favorable  conditions  is  likely  to  be  created. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  important  to  compare  the  hours  actually 
worked  by  the  employees  for  whom  earnings  are  shown  in  the  week 
taken  as  representative  of  conditions  in  the  clothing  establishments 
investigated.  The  following  table  presents  in  parallel  columns  for 
each  city  the  average  establishment  hours  and  the  average  hours 
actually  worked. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  ESTABLISHMENT  HOURS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  ACTUALLY 
WORKED  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
hours. 

Hours 
worked. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
hours. 

Hours 
worked. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
hours. 

Hours 
worked. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
hours. 

Hours 
worked. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
hours. 

Hours 
worked. 

Chicago 

54.4 
54.6 
57.2 
54.9 
57.9 

48.4 
50.5 
52.5 
46.3 
46.4 

54.3 
54.6 
57.2 
54.6 
57.7 

48.4 
49.2 
49.9 
47.4 
45.8 

46.0 
44.4 
56.6 
54.9 
57.3 

45.8 
48.0 
53.2 
51.2 
52.9 

45.7 
44.6 
57.1 
54.6 
57.1 

45.3 
44.3 
54.4 
50.6 
40.4 

45.8 
44.5 
56.9 
54.6 
57.1 

45.4 

45.8 
53.9 
50.7 
45.6 

Rochester         . 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

The  average  hours  of  actual  work  as  reported  on  the  pay  rolls 
and  shown  in  the  above  table  are  highest  for  New  York — 52.5  hours 
for  men,  49.9  hours  for  women,  and  53.9  hours  for  children.  Rochester 
for  women  (49.2)  and  Philadelphia  for  women  and  children  (47.4  and 
50.7)  come  next,  followed  by  Chicago  for  men  and  women  (48.4)  and 
Philadelphia  for  men  (46.3).  Baltimore  shows  the  lowest  hours  of 
actual  work. 

Owing  to  the  varying  length  of  the  week  in  different  cities,  a  better 
index  to  the  extent  of  employment  will  be  found  in  the  per  cent  which 
the  hours  of  actual  work  constitute  of  the  total  shop  hours.  This  is 
given  in  the  following  table. 

PER  CENT  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKED  AND  OF  TIME  LOST  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK 
BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER  16 
YEARS,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 
cent  of 
full 
tune 
worked. 

Per 

cent  of 
time 
lost. 

Per 

cent  of 
full 
time 
worked. 

Per 
cent  of 
time 
lost. 

Per 

cent  of 
full 
tune 
worked. 

Per 
cent  of 
time 
lost. 

Per 
cent  of 
full 
time 
worked. 

Per 
cent  of 
time 
lost. 

Per 
cent  of 
full 
time 
worked. 

Per 
cent  of 
time 
lost. 

Chicago 

89.0 
92.5 
91.8 
84.3 
80.2 

11.0 
7.5 
8.2 
15.7 
19.8 

89.1 
90.1 
87.3 
86.8 
79.4 

10.9 
9.9 
12.7 
13.2 
20.6 

99.6 
olOS.l 
94.0 
93.3 
92.3 

0.4 
o8.1 
6.0 
6.7 

7.7 

99.2 
99.3 
95.3 
92.7 
70.8 

0.8 
.7 
4.7 
7.3 
29.2 

99.1 
0102.9 
94.8 
92.9 
79.9 

0.9 
a2.9 
5.2 
7.1 
20.1 

Rochester  

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

a  Actual  time  greater  than  full  time  on  account  of  overtime  work. 

The  situation  in  Rochester  is  found  to  be  most  favorable,  the  men 
working  92.5  per  cent  of  the  full  tune,  the  women  90.1  per  cent. 
Chicago  shows  practically  89  per  cent  of  full  time  worked  for  both 
sexes.  In  both  cities  children  worked  practically  full  time.  Of  the 
eastern  cities,  New  York  shows  the  highest  per  cent  of  full  time 
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worked,  91.8  per  cent  in  the  week  reported  for  men  and  87.3  for  women, 
and  94.8  per  cent  for  children.  Philadelphia  reports  time  lost  for 
both  sexes  of  about  15  per  cent,  and  Baltimore  of  20  per  cent.  The 
statistics  indicate  idleness,  voluntary  and  compulsory,  for  7.5  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  week,  varying  in  the  different  cities. 

As  between  the  sexes  no  great  difference  is  shown  anywhere  in  the 
extent  of  employment.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  New  York,  4.5 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  men.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  difference  of 
2.5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  women.  Chicago  reports  almost  precisely 
the  same  figure  for  both  sexes.  Rochester  and  Baltimore  report  slight 
differences  (2.4  and  0.8  per  cent,  respectively)  in  favor  of  the  men. 

The  difference  as  between  boys  and  girls  is  much  like  that 
between  men  and  women;  boys  are  found  to  show  the  smaller  per 
cent  of  unemployment  in  three  of  the  five  cities. 

It  is  striking,  however,  that  in  every  instance  children  are  reported 
as  having  lost  far  less  time  than  adults.  The  explanation  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by  children.  Many  of 
them  attend  to  errands  or  do  other  work  of  a  general  though  not 
important  character. 

Again  the  caution  must  be  urged  that  these  figures  can  not  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole  during  the  year,  as  the  figures  are  for  a  week  only.  The 
statistics  apply  in  the  main  to  the  large  establishments.  Even  here 
many  establishments  had  shut  down  entire  shops,  reducing  the  force, 
but  keeping  busy  the  shops  reported.  No  note  was  taken  of  idle  shops. 
Moreover,  in  securing  pay  rolls,  the  endeavor  was  to  secure  a  pay  roll 
for  a  full  week,  where  it  was  possible  to  secure  one  for  a  full  week,  not 
far  removed  from  the  time  when  the  establishment  was  visited. 

For  the  employees  whose  hours  of  actual  work  are  known  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  differ  but  little  from  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  entire  number  of  shop  workers  considered.  As  is  shown  in  the 
discussion  elsewhere  (p.  160),  the  difference  for  women  in  the  various 
cities  is  between  2  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  for  men  from  less  than  2  per 
cent  to  7  per  cent,  for  children  in  four  of  the  cities  it  is  from  1  to  5 
per  cent.  In  one  city  (Baltimore)  it  is,  however,  11  per  cent.  The 
large  percentage  which  the  employees  for  whom  hours  are  given  con- 
stitute of  the  total  number,  the  similarity  of  the  earnings  of  the  total 
number  and  of  this  part  of  the  force,  together  with  the  general  prob- 
ability that  the  same  hours  are  observed  by  piece  and  time  workers  in 
the  same  shops  where  both  are  employed — these  considerations  make 
it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  hours  spent  at  work  by  those 
reported  are  representative  of  the  entire  force. 
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EMPLOYEES  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  ETC.,  IN  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WEEK,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PAY  ROLLS. 

The  average  of  hours  worked  is  a  figure  readily  serviceable  for  com- 
parison. On  the  other  hand,  it  tells  little  of  the  actual  numbers 
working  overtime,  full  time,  and  but  part  time.  With  a  view  to  more 
light  upon  this  point,  a  further  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  Chicago 
data,  showing  the  extent  of  employment  in  the  week  covered  by  the 
pay  rolls.  The  table  gives  the  actual  conditions  of  employment,  and 
these  are  far  different  from  what  the  average  would  indicate.  These 
statistics  of  course  show  nothing  as  to  such  shops  as  were  closed  at  the 
time  of  this  inquiry. 

In  Chicago  the  clothing  industry  is  divided  into  two  branches — 
the ' '  special-order ' '  trade  and  the  regular ' '  ready-made ' '  trade.  From 
this  point  of  view  of  labor,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  the  latter  is  its  irregular  and  seasonal  character.  This 
involves  much  rush  work  and  overtime,  and  again  unemployment. 

To  indicate  the  effect  of  this  irregular  character  of  the  industry, 
tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  days  worked  for  the  establish- 
ments investigated  as  a  whole  in  Chicago,  and  similar  tables  giving 
these  data  for  the  establishments  in  the  " special-order  "trade  and  in 
the  "ready-made"  trade,  separately. 

The  table  following  presents  the  figures  for  the  industry  as  a  whole; 
that  is,  for  both  the  "special-order"  and  "ready-made"  branches. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND  EACH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age. 

Employees  working- 

Total. 

Over- 
time. 

Full 
time. 

5  days 
and  less 
than 
full 
time. 

4  days 
and  less 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

2  days 
and  lejs 
than  3. 

Iday 
and  less 
than  2. 

Less 
than 
Iday. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

43 
3 

114 
125 

31 
11 

31 
9 

32 
5 

42 

4 

7 

3 

303 
157 

Total  

46 

202 
20 

239 

471 
1,050 

42 

162 
190 

40 

157 
183 

37 

180 
103 

46 

170 
38 

7 

28 
24 

10 
3 

460 

1,380 
1,611 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

Piece  workers          . 

Total 

.222 

1     - 

1,521 

•       " 

42 

352 
2 

340 
5 

283 

1 

208 
3 

52 

13 

2,991 
53 

Males  under  16  years: 
Time  worke'rs 

Piece  workers 

Total  

42 

2 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

53 

195 
81 

Females  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

- 

2 

3 

5 

101 

68 

32 
3 

26 
5 

21 
4 

Piece  workers 

Total  .. 

5 
5 

169 

143 

68 

35 

34 
3 

31 

^=^== 

31 
5 

25 

=^=^T= 

22 
4 

6 

2 

= 

2 

3 
3 

276 

248 
81 

329 

Children  under  16  years: 
'lime  workers 

8 

1 

I'iece  workers 

Total 

5 

211 

37 

36 

26  |           9 

2 

3 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND  EACH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE— Concluded. 

PER   CENT. 


Sex  and  age. 

Employees  working- 

Total. 

Over- 
time. 

Full 
time. 

5  days 
and  less 
than 
full 
time. 

4  days 
and  less 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

2  days 
and  less 
than  3. 

Iday 

and  less 
than  2. 

I/ess 
than 
Iday. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers  ..... 

14.2 
1.9 

37.6 

79.7 

10.2 
7.0 

10.2 
5.7 

10.6 
3.2 

13.9 
2.5 

2.3 

1.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

10.0 

14.7 
1.3 

52.0 

341 

65.2 

9.1 

11.7 
11.8 

8.7 

11.4 
11.4 

8.1 

13.0 
6.4 

10.0 

12.2 
2.3 

1.5 

.6 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers         .  . 

2.1 
1.5 

.8 
.1 

Total  

7.5 

50.8 
79.2 

11.7 
3.8 

11.4 
9.4 

9.5 
1.9 

7.0 

1.7 

.4 

100.0 
100.0 

Males  under  16  years: 
Time  workers        

5.7 

Piece  workers  

Total 

79.2 

51.8 
84.0 

3.8 

16.4 
3.7 

9.4 

13.3 
6.2 

1.9 

10.8 
4.9 

5.7 

2.6 
1.2 

100.0 

Females  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

2.6 

1.0 

1.5 

100.0 
100.0 

Piece  workers  ..... 

Total.    .          

1.8 
2.0 

61.2 

12.7 

11.3 

9.0 

2.2 

.7 
.8 

1.1 
1.2 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Children  under  16  years: 
Time  workers      .  . 

57.9 
84.0 

13.7 
3.7 

12.4 

6.2 

8.8 
4.9 

3.2 
1.2 

Total  

1.5 

64.2 

11.2 

10.9 

7.9 

2.7 

.6 

1.0 

100.0 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  are  reported  to  have 
worked  full  time;  7.5  per  cent  overtime,  and  11.7  per  cent  five  days  or 
more,  but  less  than  full  time.  Thus,  70  per  cent  of  the  women  are 
reported  as  having  worked  approximately  a  full  week;  30  per  cent  of 
the  force  are  shown  to  have  worked  less  than  5  days;  11.4  per  cent 
between  4  and  5  days;  9.5  per  cent  between  3  and  4  days;  7  per  cent 
between  2  and  3  days,  and  2.1  per  cent  less  than  two  days. 

Fifty- two  per  cent  of  the  men  are  reported  working  full  time;  10 
per  cent  overtime,  and  9.1  per  cent  worked  less  than  full  time,  but 
over  5  days.  Thus,  71.1  per  cent  of  the  force  worked  approximately 
full  time;  8.7  per  cent  worked  4  to  5  days;  8.1  per  cent  3  to  4  days; 
10  per  cent  between  2  and  3  days;  2.1  per  cent  less  than  2  days. 

Three-fourths  of  the  children  (75.4  per  cent)  are  reported  working 
5  days  or  over,  i.  e.;  approximately  a  full  week;  11  per  cent  between 
4  and  5  days;  7.9  per  cent  between  3  and  4  days;  2.7  per  cent  between 
2  and  3  days;  and  1.6  per  cent  less  than  2  days.  Boys  are  reported 
to  work  more  nearly  a  full  week  than  girls. 

As  compared  with  the  average  of  11  per  cent  of  the  week  lost, 
this  analysis  is  instructive  in  that  it  makes  clear  that  there  is  no  even 
spread  of  time  lost  among  all  shops  and  employees.  While  many 
employees  work  full  time  and  even  overtime,  a  large  fraction  of  the 
force  is  idle  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  week. 
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The  conditions  of  employment  in  the  " special  order"  trade,  which 
is  notably  irregular,  are  shown  in  the  next  table;  a  second  table  pre- 
sents the  figures  of  the  "  ready-made "  trade. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  "SPECIAL  ORDER  "  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND 

AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age. 

Employees  working- 

TotaL 

Over- 
time. 

Full 
time. 

5  days 
and  less 
than 
full 
time. 

4  days 
and  less 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

2  days 
and  less 
than  3. 

Iday 
and  less 
than  2. 

Less 
than 
Iday. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers  .... 

21 
3 

16 

5 

9 

8 
3 

30 
1 

2 

91 
7 

Piece  workers 

Total 

24 
139 

16 

5 

9 

11 

31 

2 

98 

473 
39 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

7 

1 

58 

11 

45 
7 

66 
26 

132 
3 

15 
2 

Piece  workers  .   ... 

Total              

139 

58 

11 

52 

92 

135 

17 

8 

512 

Males  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

10 

1 

11 

Total  

10 

1 

11 
40 

Females  under  16  years: 
Time  workers  .... 

•  -—  "       •  — 

4 

2 

1 

2 

25 

1 

4 

1 

Piece  workers  

Total 

2 
2 

25 
35 

1 
2 

4 
4 

4 

•" 

4 

2 



2 

1 
1 

1 

40 
51 

Children  under  16  years: 
Time  workers  

1 

Piece  workers  

Total    .. 

2 

35 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

51 

PER  CENT. 


Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

23  1 

17  6 

5  5 

9.9 

8.8 

33  0 

2.1 

100  0 

Piece  workers  

42.9 

42.9 

14.2 

100  0 

Total  

24.5 

16.3 

5.1 

9.2 

11.2 

31.6 

2.1 

100  0 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Tune  workers  

29.4 

12.3 

2.3 

9.5 

14.0 

27.9 

3.2 

1.4 

100  0 

Piece  workers       ... 

18  0 

66  7 

7  7 

5  1 

2  5 

100  0 

Total. 

27  1 

11  3« 

2  2 

10  1 

18  0 

26  4 

3  3 

1  6 

100  o 

Males  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

90  9 

9  1 

100  0 

Piece  workers  

100  0 

Total  

90.9 

9.1 

100.0 

Females  under  16  years: 

5.0 

62.5 

2.5 

10.0 

10.0 

5.0 

2.5 

2.5 

100.0 

Piece  workers  ...... 

Total  

5  0 

62  5 

2  5 

10  0 

10  0 

5  0 

2  5 

2  5 

100  0 

Children  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

4.0 

68.6 

4  0 

7  8 

7  8 

4  0 

1  9 

1  9 

100.0 

Piece  workers 

Total.      .... 

4.0 

68  6 

4  0 

7  8 

7  8 

4  0 

1  9 

1  9 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  "READY  MADE"  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND 
AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age. 

Employees  working- 

Total. 

Over- 
time. 

Full 
time. 

5  days 
and  less 
than 
full 
time. 

4  days 
and  less 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

2  days 

and  less 
than  3. 

J  day 
than  2. 

Less 
than 
l  day. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

22 

98 
125 

26 
11 

22 
9 

24 
2 

12 

a 

5 

3 

212 

160 

Pieceworkers....   . 

Total  

3 

3 
2 

22 

63 
20 

223 

37 

31 

26 

15 

362 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers  

413 
1,050 

151 
190 

112 

176 

114 

77 

38 
35 

13 
22 

907 
1,572 

Piece  workers       ... 

Total 

83 

1,463 
32 

341 
1 

288 
I 

191 

73 

35 

5 

2,479 

Males  under  Ifi  years: 
Time  workers        .  . 

1 

3 

42 

Total  

32 

76 
68 

1 

31 
3 

5 

22 
5 

1 

17 
4 

3 

3 
1 

42 

155 
81 

Females  under  16  years: 
Time  workers  ...... 

3 

1 

2 

Piece  workers  ...  . 

Total 

3 

144 

34 

27 

21 

4 

1 

2 

2 

236 

197 
81 

Children  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

3 

108 

68 

32 
3 

27 
5 

18 
4 

e 

i 

1 

Piece  workers  

Total  

3 

176 

35 

32 

22 

7 

1 

2            278 

PER  CENT. 


Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

10  4 

46  3 

12  3 

10  4 

11  3 

5  6 

2  3 

1  4 

100  0 

Piece  workers  

83.4 

7.3 

6.0 

1.3 

2.0 

100  0 

Total 

6  1 

61  6 

10  2 

8  6 

7  2 

4  1 

1  4 

g 

100  0 

Female?  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers  

6.9 

45.6 

16.7 

12.4 

12.5 

4.2 

1.4 

.3 

100  0 

Piece  workers  .  .  ... 

1.3 

66.  8 

12  1 

11.2 

4  9 

2  2 

1  4 

1 

100  0 

Total  

3.4 

59.0 

13.8 

11.3 

7.8 

3  0 

1.4 

.2 

100  0 

Males  under  16  years: 
Time  workers.  . 

76.2 

2.4 

11  9 

2  4 

7  1 

100  0 

Piece  workers  

Total 

76  2 

2  4 

1|  9 

2  4 

7  1 

100  0 

Females  under  Ifi  years: 
Time  workers 

1  9 

49  1 

20  0 

14  2 

11  0 

1  9 

6 

1  3 

100  0 

84.0 

3.7 

6.2 

4  9 

1  2 

100  0 

Total 

1  3 

61  0 

14  4 

11  5 

8  9 

1  7 

4 

| 

100  0 

Children  under  16  years: 
Tune  workers        . 

1  5 

54  9 

16  3 

13  7 

9  1 

H  0 

5 

1  0 

100  0 

84  0 

3  7 

6  2 

4  9 

12 

100  0 

Total 

1  1 

63  4 

12  6 

11  5 

7  9 

2  5 

q 

7 

100  0 
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In  the  " ready  made"  trade  it  is  found  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
women  work  full  time;  3.4  per  cent  overtime,  and  13.8  per  cent 
5  days  or  more,  but  less  than  full  time;  76.2  per  cent  thus  work 
approximately  a  full  week.  In  the  " special  order"  trade  only  11.3 
per  cent  are  reported  working  a  full  week,  27.1  per  cent  overtime, 
and  2.2  per  cent  5  days  or  over,  but  less  than  full  tune;  40.6  per  cent 
or  less  than  half  of  the  force  work  approximately  a  full  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  18  per  cent  are  found  working  between  3  and  4  days 
in  the  "  special  order"  trade,  and  26.4  per  cent  between  2  and  3  days, 
4.9  per  cent  less  than  2  days;  that  is,  49.3  per  cent  of  the  force  work 
less  than  4  days,  as  against  12.4  per  cent  in  the  ready-made  trade. 

For  men  the  results  are  not  very  different  from  those  for  women, 
as  the  table  shows. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  time  record  for  piece  workers. 
Thus,  it  is  found  that  the  per  cent  working  overtime  is  much  higher 
for  week  workers  than  for  piece  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
per  cent  of  piece  workers  for  whom  full  time  is  reported  is  far  higher 
than  the  per  cent  of  week  workers.  This  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
as  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  conditions  in  the  trade  that  would 
lead  to  the  anticipation  of  such  results. 

In  Baltimore  the  greatest  proportion  of  lost  time  was  reported. 
For  this  reason  the  data  secured  for  Baltimore  were  analyzed  in  the 
same  way  as  those  for  Chicago,  where  the  most  favorable  conditions 
prevailed.  This  analysis  was  made  only  for  the  women,  and  only  for 
time  workers — the  chief  consideration  being  the  more  accurate  char- 
acter of  the  time  record  for  time  workers. 

Baltimore  data  showed  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  force  (22.1)  worked 
overtime;  one-fifth  more  worked  between  5  days  and  full  time;  one- 
tenth  worked  between  4  and  5  days;  over  one-fourth  worked  only 
between  3  and  4  days;  one-seventh  between  2  and  3  days;  and  5  per 
cent  2  days  or  less. 

ILLEGAL  OVERTIME  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

A  discussion  of  the  illegal  employment  of  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  as  far  as  it  was  revealed  by  this  investigation,  is  confined 
to  a  discussion  of  the  employment  of  women  who  are  shop  employees 
who  work  illegal  hours,  and  to  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Legal  restrictions  in  the  employment  of  women  (females 
16  years  of  age  and  over),  such  as  the  posting  of  hours  of  labor  and 
the  length  of  the  noon  period,  and  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  outside  employees  (i.  e.,  "home  workers"),  are 
important  chiefly  as  aids  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The 
employment  of  women  at  illegal  occupations,  such  as  cleaning  and 
oiling  dangerous  machinery,  and  occupations  requiring  constant 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 8 
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standing  does  not  occur  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  restriction 
of  the  discussion  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  necessary  for  the 
reason  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  only  ones  of  the  four 
States  visited,  viz,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Illinois, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  had  laws  restricting  the  daily 
and  weekly  hours  of  women.  The  investigation  also  covered  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  but  no  illegal  employment  was  found  in  that  city. 

The  conditions  in  the  two  cities  will  be  taken  up  separately.  In 
both  cities  the  problem  divides  into  two  general  phases,  which,  how- 
ever, represent  different  conditions  as  far  as  the  women  are  con- 
cerned, although  the  legal  violation  is  the  same.  These  phases  are 
the  employment  of  women  to  work  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  daily  or 
weekly  schedule  and  to  work  illegal  hours  at  occasional  periods  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  latter  being  commonly  known  as  overtime  work. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  essential  part  of  the  law  which  governs  the  hours  at  which 
women  may  be  employed  legally  in  New  York  is  as  follows:  "No 
female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  *  *  *  more 
than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  for  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day  except  as  hereinafter  provided."  The  exceptions 
to  this  law  permit  females  of  16  years  and  over  to  be  employed  more 
than  10  hours  a  day  regularly  for  5  days  a  week,  and  irregularly  for 
3  days  a  week,  provided  they  do  not  work  more  than  12  hours  on  any 
one  day,  or  more  than  60  hours  ha  any  one  week.  (a) 

There  were  9  establishments,  employing  an  aggregate  of  90 
women,  hi  which  women  worked  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  daily 
and  weekly  schedule.  These  represent  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the 
88  establishments  scheduled  and  3.3  per  cent  of  all  the  women 
employed  therein.  The  matter  of  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  schedule 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  determine,  inasmuch  as  both  employers  and 
employees  where  such  hours  prevail  attempt  to  deceive  anyone  who 
tries  to  find  out  what  their  regular  working  hours  are.  Thus,  8  of 
these  9  establishments  reported  that  they  worked  only  60  hours  or  less 
as  a  regular  weekly  schedule,  and  it  was  only  after  further  investiga- 
tion that  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  fact,  the  regular  weekly  hours 
exceeded  60  per  week.  This  consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  investigation  was  conducted  in  New  York  City  during  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  1907-8,  when  many  shops  had  hardly  any  work 
to  do,  and  consequently  were  working  less  than  normal  hours  or  were 
shut  down  altogether,  makes  it  necessary  to  regard  the  above  per- 
centages as  too  low  as  a  measure  of  normal  conditions.  It  will  be 
noted  that  comparatively  few  women  were  employed  in  these  estab- 

«  Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York  (1909),  chapter  31,  section  77. 
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lishments;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  small  contract 
shops  except  one,  which  was  a  small  manufacturing  concern ;  also  many 
of  the  women  employed  were  home  finishers  and  thus  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  factory  laws.  Another  thing  which  makes  it 
especially  difficult  to  determine  the  illegal  employment  of  women  in 
this  respect  is  that  many  shops  have  all  their  employees  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  and  no  record  is  kept  of  time  worked,  some  employees  work- 
ing less  hours  and  some  more.  Thus,  in  3  establishments  in  which  the 
proprietors  reported  legal  hours,  investigation  among  the  pieceworkers 
revealed  that  some  of  them  exceeded  the  legal  limit  for  hours  prac- 
tically every  week.  If  we  take  as  a  basis  for  a  percentage  the  number 
of  establishments  which  were  investigated  as  to  illegal  working  hours 
for  women  by  visiting  and  questioning  women  in  their  homes,  it  is 
found  that  11.8  per  cent  were  employing  women  to  work  illegal  hours 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis. 

Of  the  90  women  working  illegally  on  a  regular  weekly  schedule,  9, 
or  10  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  61-hour  basis;  34,  or  37.7  per  cent, 
were  working  on  a  62-hour  basis;  13,  or  13.8  per  cent,  were  working 
on  a  63-hour  basis;  3,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  65-hour 
basis;  and  31,  or  35.3  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  66-hour  basis. 
Some  piece  and  task  workers  reported  that  they  commonly  worked 
72  and  even  78  hours  per  week  during  busy  periods;  that  these 
conditions  did  sometimes  exist  was  substantiated,  although  the  extent 
could  not  be  determined,  owing  to  the  business  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time.  Such  cases  are  found  among  the  small  contract  shops. 

The  employment  of  women  to  work  illegal  hours  during  irregular 
periods  or  at  odd  times  is  also  very  difficult  to  determine,  inasmuch 
as  employees  do  not  remember  just  how  much  or  in  what  way  over- 
time was  worked  by  them.  The  information  on  this  subject  was 
obtained  by  questioning  the  individual  women  hi  their  homes.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  establish  the  fact  that  such  conditions  do 
exist,  rather  than  the  degree  to  which  they  exist. 

In  the  matter  of  overtime  work  the  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments violated  the  law  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  contract  shops. 

There  were  all  told  18  establishments  which  had  illegally  employed 
women  at  overtime  work  during  the  year.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments concerning  which  data  were  secured  on  this  point  was  76; 
hence  23.7  per  cent  of  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  violating 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

There  was  one  other  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  illegal 
hours,  and  that  was  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  scheduled, 
as  taken  on  the  week  of  visiting  the  establishment.  There  were  9 
establishments  on  the  pay  rolls  of  which  26  women  were  shown  to 
have  worked  more  than  60  hours  on  the  week  in  question.  Four  of 
these  establishments  were  included  in  the  preceding  discussion  of 
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overtime.  Nearly  all  these  women  had  worked  61  or  62  hours,  and 
4  of  them  had  worked  65  to  67  hours. 

To  sum  up  the  discussions  of  these  different  violations  for  New 
York  City,  in  9  establishments  women  worked  illegal  hours  on  a 
regular  daily  and  weekly  schedule;  in  18  establishments  women 
worked  overtime  illegally  during  the  year  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tion, and  9  had  employed  women  to  work  overtime  illegally  during 
the  week  on  which  a  copy  of  their  pay  roll  was  made.  In  all  29 
establishments,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  88  establishments  visited,  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  work  of  females 
16  and  over  in  at  least  one  of  its  provisions.  A  larger  number  of  estab- 
lishments would  undoubtedly  have  been  found  to  have  violated  the 
law  on  one  or  all  of  these  points  if  absolutely  accurate  information  could 
have  been  obtained  concerning  all  pieceworkers.  The  small  contract 
shop  is  practically  the  only  violator  of  the  law  on  a  regular  daily  and 
weekly  schedule,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  matter  of  overtime 
as  many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  as  small  contractors 
violate  the  law.  Illegal  overtime  is  worked  but  the  amount  shown 
in  the  preceding  discussion  represents  evidential  cases  rather  than  a 
true  indication  of  the  proportion  of  women  who  are  thus  employed. 
Some  small  contract  shops  work  72  hours  and  more  a  week,  but  the 
extent  of  this  could  not  be  determined  as  hours  in  such  shops  are  not 
definitely  fixed  but  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  on  hand. 

Of  the  2,699  women  working  as  shop  employees  of  the  establish- 
ments scheduled,  815  were  visited  and  scheduled  individually.  Of 
this  number  25,  or  3  per  cent,  reported  working  overtime  during  the 
year  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  regulating  daily  or  weekly 
hours  for  women.  Twenty-two  of  these  women  worked  enough  hours 
in  the  week  when  working  overtime  to  make  an  illegal  number  of 
hours  per  week;  13  of  these  had  worked  from  62  to  65  hours,  inclusive; 
5,  over  65  and  as  much -as  70;  1  had  worked  71  hours;  and  3  had 
worked  78  hours  in  the  weeks  on  which  they  had  worked  overtime. 
Three  others  of  these  women  worked  12J  hours  per  day,  thus  violating 
the  provision  of  the  law  regulating  working  hours  for  a  day,  but  they 
did  not  work  enough  to  make  a  week  of  over  60  hours.  Six  of  the  22 
had  worked  13  hours  a  day,  thus  violating  both  provisions,  that  regu- 
lating the  weekly  and  that  regulating  the  daily  hours.  Of  the  25 
who  were  employed  illegal  hours  during  the  day  or  week,  5  had  worked 
overtime  on  from  15  to  25  days  during  the  year;  7  on  from  26  to  50 
days;  5  on  from  51  to  75  days;  7  on  from  76  to  100  days;  and  1 
had  worked  overtime  on  200  days,  or  two-thirds  of  the  working  year. 
The  average  number  of  days  on  which  overtime  was  worked  during 
the  year  was  60.  There  were  6  other  women  who  had  worked  over- 
time during  the  year  but  who  had  not  worked  enough  hours  in  any 
one  week  or  on  any  day  to  violate  the  law. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

The  section  of  the  law  which  regulated  the  hours  of  employment  of 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  is  as  follows: 

"No  minor  under  sixteen,  and  no  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any 
establishment  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week, 
nor  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  hi  any  one  day."(a) 

Thirty-five  establishments,  employing  1,049  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  were  scheduled  in  Philadelphia.  None  of  these  establish- 
ments was  found  to  be  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day  or  60  hours 
a  week  on  a  regular  daily  and  weekly  schedule;  consequently,  the 
only  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women  were  those  which  represented  sporadic  cases. 

Six  women  were  found  to  have  worked  more  than  60  hours  on  the 
week  on  which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken;  these  women  were  all 
employed  in  a  small  contract  shop.  Two  of  them  had  worked  63 
hours,  two  62  hours,  one  62£  hours,  and  one  68  hours  during  the  week 
in  question.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
1907-8  business  depression  was  being  felt  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  that  these  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  entirely  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions. 

There  were  12  women  employed  in  7  establishments  who  had 
worked  overtime  enough  hours  on  certain  weeks  during  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation  to  violate  the  60-hour-a-week  provision  of 
the  law.  Six  of  these  women  had  worked  62  to  65  hours  a  week,  5 
worked  66  to  70,  and  1  had  worked  72  hours  on  such  occasions. 
Five  of  these  women  had  worked  overtime  on  from  15  to  25  days,  5 
on  26  to  50  days,  1  on  200  days,  and  1  on  150  days  during  this  year. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  overtime  worked  was  58.  There  were 
7  women  who  were  employed  to  work  overtime  in  such  manner  that 
the  12  hour  a  day  provision  was  violated;  5  of  these  women  were 
among  those  considered  in  the  preceding  discussion  and  2  were  not. 
One  had  been  employed  14  hours  on  the  days  on  which  she  was 
employed  overtime,  and  the  others  were  employed  from  12 i  to  13^ 
hours  at  such  times. 

Thus  in  Philadelphia  there  were  8  establishments,  or  nearly  23 
per  cent  of  all  those  scheduled,  which  employed  women  on  occasions, 
in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  regulating  the  number  of  hours 
which  women  may  work,  in  at  least  one  of  its  provisions.  Here, 
again,  this  percentage  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  fact  that 
such  conditions  do  exist  rather  than  the  proportion  of  such  condi- 
tions, for  information  on  this  subject  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  smaller  employers  do  not  keep  pay  rolls, 
and  only  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  employees  could  be  visited  and ' 
questioned  in  their  homes. 

a  Acts  of  1905,  Pennsylvania,  Act  No.  226,  Sec.  3. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES   IN  REPRESENTATIVE    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistics  of  wages  and  earnings  presented  here  are  gathered 
from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  244  establishments  included  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  men's  clothing  industry.  In  the  collection  of  these  data 
the  endeavor  was  to  secure  absolutely  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  the  earnings  of  all  employees  during  a  representative  pay  period. 

As  a  rule  the  information  was  secured  directly  by  the  agent,  who 
made  a  transcript  of  the  pay  roll.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the 
pay  rolls  were  copied  by  the  firm  and  verified  chiefly  by  inspection  of 
the  books,  but  in  some  instances  by  comparison  with  the  statements 
of  the  employees.  In  a  very  limited  number  of  small  shops,  where  no 
pay  rolls  were  kept,  the  verbal  statement  given  by  the  employer  was 
verified  by  the  report  of  the  employees.  In  a  few  cases,  particularly 
in  Philadelphia,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  verify  wage  figures  given 
by  the  employer  where  he  kept  no  pay  roll.  Wage  data  not  trans- 
scribed  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  The  data  here  given  represent,  therefore,  authen- 
tic information  from  original  records. 

The  period  covered  was  one  week,  since  weekly  payment  is  the  rule, 
particularly  in  the  large  shops,  from  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
statistics  was  secured.  In  all  cases  where  payment  was  for  a  greater 
period,  the  earnings  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  one  week. 

In  obtaining  the  wage  data,  the  agents  were  instructed  to  secure 
actual  earnings.  In  addition,  they  were  required  to  transcribe  the 
hours  worked,  the  rates  per  day,  week,  or  hour  for  time  workers,  and 
also  the  piece  rates  for  piece  workers.  Naturally  a  careful  record  of 
" hours  worked"  was  kept  for  all  time  workers.  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees paid  by  the  piece,  many  firms  kept  no  record  of  hours.  Where 
such  records  are  kept,  they  would  seem  to  be  less  accurate  in  many 
cases  than  those  for  time  workers.  As  the  wages  of  piece  workers  are 
not  calculated  from  a  time  record,  less  care  is  taken  by  the  clerk  in 
charge  to  make  it  accurate.  Since  payment  by  the  piece  is  widely 
prevalent  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  home  workers  a 
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record  of  time  evidently  does  not  exist  at  all,  statistics  on  hours 
worked  are  not  available  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  working 
force. 

The  earnings  were  secured  for  a  typical  week,  the  data  for  the  week 
of  normal  work  nearest  the  time  of  visit  being  taken.  As,  however, 
the  trade  was  slack  in  some  centers  and  brisker  in  others  while  the 
information  was  being  gathered,  there  are  differences  in  the  average 
hours  worked.  Except  where  the  trade  was  very  slack  the  figures 
secured  represent  what  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  normal  earnings. 

The  period  during  which  the  statistics  were  gathered  extends  from 
October,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908.  The  first  part  of  the  period  repre- 
sented a  time  of  high  activity  in  the  industry;  the  second  part  was  a 
period  of  depression.  The  effects  of  the  depression  are,  however,  not 
fully  shown  in  the  data  secured.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  large  establishments  from  which  the  data  were  more 
largely  secured  kept  their  own  shops  busy,  cutting  off  first  the  supply 
of  work  from  their  contractors.  In  the  second  place  whole  shops  or 
sections  of  an  establishment  were  closed  down,  leaving  the  remaining 
sections  busy.  One  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  earnings 
shown  for  the  period  of  depression  are,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances,  based  on  reduced  piece  or  week  rates. 

The  wage  data  are  more  largely  from  the  larger  manufacturing  con- 
cerns conducting  their  own  inside  shops.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  were 
investigated,  whereas  a  small  number  of  contract  shops  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  such  shops  were  studied.  About  80  of  the  244 
establishments  investigated  were  manufacturing  concerns  (that  is, 
establishments  which  make  and  sell  clothing)  of  various  sizes,  and 
although  the  rest  were  all  contract  shops  (which  merely  take  work 
under  contract  from  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns),  the  number 
of  employees  was  far  fewer  per  establishment.  The  large  concerns 
kept  systematic  pay  rolls,  which  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  accurate 
information  for  a  large  number  of  employees.  In  the  small  contract 
shops,  where  few  persons  are  employed  and  inadequate  wage  records 
are  kept,  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  accurate  and  satisfactory  data. 
Hence  it  is  that,  employing  a  great  number,  as  they  do,  the  large 
concerns  are  represented  disproportionately  in  the  wage  data  here 
presented,  while  the  small  contract  shops  are  represented  in  propor- 
portion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  them. 

The  wage  data  were  secured  for  all  female  employees  engaged  in  the 
work  of  making  up  garments  in  the  establishments  investigated.  The 
earnings  were  taken  for  all  males  under  16  and  for  such  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over  as  worked  in  occupations  in  which  women  or  children 
were  also  employed.  As  the  line  between  strictly  male  occupations 
and  occupations  in  which  women  compete  is  not  the  same  in  every 
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clothing  center,  the  wages  in  one  city  include  figures  for  some  classes 
of  male  workers  who  have  been  excluded  in  other  cities.  More- 
over, certain  occupations  which  are  left  entirely  to  women  in  some 
cities  are  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  men  in  other  centers, 
hence  the  wage  data  shown  are  not  for  a  number  of  men  standing  in 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  total  force  or  to  the  total  number  of  women 
employed.  This  makes  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  males 
and  females  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  earnings  of  males  here  shown  are 
typical  of  the  earnings  of  all  men  in  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  data  relating  to  wages  and  hours,  information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition, 
place  of  birth,  and  race  of  employees.  There  is  thus  afforded  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  wages  and  earnings. 

While  weekly  earnings  were  secured  for  practically  all  the  women 
and  children  in  the  establishments  visited  and  for  the  male  workers  in 
occupations  in  which  women  or  children  were  found,  not  all  these 
data  have  been  tabulated.  The  figures  for  employees  whose  age 
could  not  be  ascertained  have  been  omitted.  Similarly,  the  infor- 
mation for  other  employees  was  at  times  unsatisfactory.  For 
example,  sometimes  two  persons  worked  together  and  no  separate 
record  of  their  earnings  was  kept.  The  result  is  that  the  wage  data 
here  tabulated  are  for  10,149  of  the  10,744  women  appearing  on  the 
pay  rolls  as  shopworkers,  or  for  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  women  employed  in  the  shops.  The  wages  of  men 
in  exclusively  male  occupations  have  been  disregarded.  Therefore 
there  are  tabulated  here  the  wages  of  only  5,503  of  the  11,076  men,  or 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  and  for  whom  data  were  secured.  For  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  wage  data  are  here  tabulated  for  771  out  of  a 
total  of  848,  or  about  91  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows:  (1)  The  total  number  of  employees  in 
the  establishments  investigated,  (2)  the  number  of  home  workers, 
(3)  the  number  of  shopworkers,  (4)  the  number  of  shopworkers  for 
whom  wage  data  are  available,  (5)  the  number  of  shopworkers  en- 
gaged in  the  principal  occupations  in  the  clothing  industry  and  for 
whom  wage  data  are  available.  Throughout  this  series  of  wage 
tables,  except  as  noted,  home  workers  are  omitted,  as  also  other 
employees  for  whom  data  for  earnings  and  occupation  were  not 
obtained  in  complete  form  or  whose  work  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
clothing  industry,  such  as  pay-roll  clerks,  care  takers,  and  the  like. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  NUMBER  FOR  WHOM  WAGES  WERE  REPORTED, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  SHOPWORKERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  ALL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INVESTIGATED. 


City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

CHICAGO. 

2,495 

3,925 
122 

57 

317 

374 

6,794 
122 

Shopworkers                        

2,495 
507 
492 

3,803 
3,582 
3,569 

57 
53 
51 

317 
303 
296 

374 
356 
347 

6,672 
4,445 
4,408 

Shop  workers    wages  reported 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations  

ROCHESTER. 

Total  employees                  

879 

1,467 
100 

13 

32 

45 

2,391 
100 

Shopworkers                        

879 
439 
389 

4,673 

1,367 
1,367 
1,329 

13 
13 
13 

32 
29 
29 

39 

45 
42 
42 

62 

2,291 
1,848 
1,760 

8,008 
561 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations  

NEW  YORK. 

3,273 
561 

23 

Home  workers           

Shopworkers  

4,673 
2,920 
2,470 

2,712 
2,506 
2,623 

23 
21 
20 

39 
32 
30 

62 
53 
50 

7,447 
5,479 
5,143 

Shopworkers—  wages  reported  
Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations  

PHILADELPHIA. 

1,204 

1,120 
71 

28 

88 

116 

2,440 
71 

Shopworkers                                .  . 

1,204 
548 
525 

1,825 

1,049 
969 
946 

1,974 
161 

28 
23 
22 

49 

88 
79 
80 

202 

116 
102 
102 

251 

2,369 
1,619 
1,573 

4,050 
161 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations  

BALTIMORE. 

Total  employees 

Home  workers     

Shopworkers  

1,825 
1,089 
965 

11,076 

1,813 
1,725 
1,317 

11,759 
1,015 

49 
40 
36 

202 
178 
104 

251 
218 
140 

848 

3,889 
3.032 
2,422 

Shopworkers  —  wages  reported    .  . 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations  

ALL  CITIES. 

Total  employees  

170 

678 

23,683 
1,015 

Home  workers  

Shopworkers      

11.076 
5,503 
4,841 

10,744 
10,  149 
9,784 

170 
150 
142 

678 
621 
539 

848 
Tfl 
681 

22,668 
16,423 
•15,306 

Shopworkers  —  wages  reported 

Shopworkers  hi  principal  occupations  

The  material  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  weekly  earnings  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  as  secured  from  the  pay  rolls,  has  been 
tabulated  in  detail  and  in  summary  form  in  a  series  of  general  tables 
presented  at  the  end  of  this  report.  This  material  has  also  been  more 
briefly  summarized  for  use  in  connection  with  text  discussion  and  is 
presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  titles  of  the  general  tables  hi  regard  to  hours  and  earnings, 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

Table  VIII. — Classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked  in  a 
representative  week,  by  age  and  sex,  for  each  city. 
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Table  IX. — Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning 
specified  amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  city  and 
for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  X. — Per  cent  of  employees  in  specified  age  groups  earning 
less  than  specified  amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each 
city  and  for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  XI. — Average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly 
earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees,  by 
occupation  groups,  age  groups,  and  race,  for  each  city. 

The  244  establishments  included  in  this  discussion  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Seventy  in  Chicago,  25  in  Kochester,  88  in  New  York,  39 
in  Philadelphia  (of  which  6  were  in  neighboring  towns),  and  22  in 
Baltimore.  The  persons  employed  by  these  establishments  and 
whose  earnings  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report,  in  the  pages 
which  follow,  numbered  16,423,  of  whom  5,503  were  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  10,149  were  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  150 
were  boys,  and  621  were  girls,  the  total  number  of  children  being 
771.  In  addition,  the  earnings  were  secured  for  642  home  workers, 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  on  the  pay  rolls  of  these  establish- 
ments but  not  working  hi  the  shops. 

In  considering  the  earnings  of  employees  for  a  representative  week, 
and  especially  if  the  earnings  in  one  city  be  compared  with  those  in 
another,  it  is  important  to  know  the  average  hours  worked  by  the 
employees.  Some  of  the  differences  in  earnings  between  the  various 
cities  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  working  hours  of  the  labor 
force.  In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  there  is  presented 
in  the  following  table  the  average  regular  working  hours  and  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative  week  for  males 
and  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  establishments  visited 
in  the  five  cities  covered  by  this  investigation. 

AVERAGE  REGULAR  WORKING  TIME  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  ACTUALLY  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Males. 

Females. 

Average 
regular 
working 
hours. 

Average 
hours 
actually 
worked. 

Average 
regular 
working 
hours. 

Average 
hours 
actually 
worked. 

Chicago  

54.4 

54.6 
57.2 
54.9 
57.9 

48.4 
50.5 
52.5 
46.3 
46.4 

54.3 
54.6 
57.2 
54.6 
57.7 

48.4 
49.2 
49.9 
47.4 
45.8 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  considerable  differences  in 
regard  to  the  average  regular  working  hours  appear  in  a  comparison 
of  the  several  cities,  and  differences  even  greater  in  a  comparison  of 
the  average  hours  actually  worked.  Thus,  the  average  regular 
working  hours  of  males  in  Baltimore  were  57.9,  while  in  Chicago 
they  were  only  54.4.  Likewise  for  the  females  the  regular  working 
hours  in  Baltimore  were  57.7,  while  in  Chicago  they  were  only  54.3. 

Comparing  the  hours  actually  worked,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  males 
in  New  York  City  averaged  52.5  hours,  while  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  they  averaged  only  46.3  and  46.4  hours  respectively.  For 
the  females  the  average  hours  actually  worked  in  New  York  City 
were  49.9,  while  in  Baltimore  the  average  was  only  45.8. 

When  the  males  and  females  in  the  same  cities  are  compared  as  to 
average  hours  actually  worked,  the  differences  are  seen  to  be  but 
slight.  New  York  City,  however,  is  an  exception,  for  there  the  males 
average  52.5  hours,  while  the  females  average  only  49.9  hours. 

In  order  to  show  the  earnings  of  the  labor  force  included 
in  this  investigation,  the  following  table  is  presented,  giving  the 
number  of  male  and  female  employees  whose  earnings  and  hours 
were  reported,  without  regard  to  age,  classified  according  to  their 
earnings  in  a  representative  week.  For  each  wage  group  the 
average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  given.  The  facts  are  shown 
separately  for  each  city.  No  total  is  made  for  the  five  cities  as  con- 
ditions differ  considerably.  While  the  number  of  employees  included 
in  this  table,  that  is,  the  number  for  whom  hours  as  well  as  earnings 
were  shown,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  full  number  included  in  the 
wage  tables,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  report  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  labor  force  as  to  earnings  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  portion  of  the  force  shown  here  for  whom  the  hours  worked 
were  reported.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  includes 
children  under  16,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  number 
of  employees  receiving  the  lower  earnings.  The  table  follows: 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  BY  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SEX,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

IS 
12 
30 
41 
43 
42 
37 
32 
26 
25 
33 
32 
31 
22 
66 
18 
3 

23.8 
40.3 
39.2 
42.2 
44.9 
44.3 
46.6 
47.8 
48.8 
50.5 
50.2 
52.4 
54.5 
54.4 
54.6 
57.8 
56.0 

1 
3 
12 
18 
10 
18 
17 
22 
38 
38 
34 
39 
27 
24 
65 
5 

8.0 
35.3 
40.8 
47.3 
47.3 
48.6 
46.4 
50.0 
50.5 
50.2 
52.7 
52.3 
52.6 
53.0 
53.8 
58.2 

20 
30 
69 
87 
127 
135 
181 
168 
160 
170 
125 
142 
102 
89 
201 
31 
14 

23.6 
30.5 
35.1 
42.9 
47.6 
49.3 
51.4 
51.5 
52.1 
52.2 
53.4 
53.6 
54.1 
55.7 
55.5 
56.7 
54.2 

8 
15 
18 
27 
26 
48 
41 
44 
46 
39 
27 
31 
19 
28 
47 
6 

17.7 
30.7 
37.1 
39.4 
37.8 
41.9 
44.9 
47.8 
49.4 
48.9 
50.0 
53.8 
53.9 
55.3 
54.6 
56.3 

11 
14 
42 
67 
51 
63 
53 
50 
48 
"61 
28 
37 
24 
17 
34 

15.1 

40.7 
41.9 
41.8 
43.6 
40.8 
46.0 
46.3 
51.2 
53.2 
55.1 
55.4 
60.6 
60.3 
59.5 

12  to  $2.99  

$3  to  S3  99. 

$4  to  £4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  6  99 

?7  to  7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99      

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99     

$25  and  over 

Total.... 

511 

47.8 

371 

50.8 

1.851 

50.8 

470 

46.7 

600 

47.7 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

106 

22  9 

g 

17  4 

23 

19  6 

23 

28  2 

58 

27  0 

$2  to  $2.99 

170 

37.4 

16 

33.1 

96 

34.0 

76 

35.9 

79 

37.5 

$3  to  $3  99 

300 

40  3 

45 

37.8 

195 

44.0 

112 

44  6 

97 

448 

$4  to  $4.99  

439 

44.5 

88 

44.5 

241 

50.0 

122 

47.8 

113 

45.8 

$5  to  $5.99 

425 

48.2 

142 

48.1 

235 

51.9 

151 

48.7 

95 

49.8 

$6  to  $6.99  

371 

49.4 

137 

49.7 

206 

55.0 

100 

52.4 

53 

55.5 

$7  to  $7.99. 

366 

50.1 

139 

52.0 

143 

54.7 

76 

51.2 

33 

57.6 

$8  to  $8  99 

312 

52  4 

117 

51.5 

90 

56.5 

54 

52  6 

21 

56  5 

$9  to  $9.99  

257 

53.0 

64 

53.7 

68 

55.0 

35 

51.4 

12 

58.6 

$10  to  $10.99 

175 

53.4 

43 

53.5 

42 

55.2 

31 

53.3 

7 

56.4 

$11  to  $11.99  

119 

54.1 

19 

53.4 

16 

55.3 

21 

51.3 

1 

60.0 

$12  to  $12.99.  . 

94 

52.9 

20 

54.6 

12 

56.4 

16 

50.6 

$13  to  $13  99 

47 

54.5 

6 

54.7 

9 

55.3 

7 

53.0 

- 

$14  to  $14.99  

29 

53.6 

3 

51.5 

4 

53.4 

3 

51.4 

$15  to  $19.99 

49 

55.9 

6 

55.1 

7 

53.4 

2 

55.5 

1 

60.0 

$20  to  S24  99 

4 

60.3 

1 

50.0 

$25  and  over  

3 

54.0 

Total 

3,266 

47  6 

853 

49  0 

1,388 

50  7 

829 

47  7 

565 

45  8 

The  average  number  of  hours  for  all  males  in  Chicago  was  47.8. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  lower  wage  groups  the  average  hours  worked 
indicated  a  considerable  amount  of  lost  time  during  the  week.  While, 
as  stated  above,  the  employment  of  children  under  16  accounts  partly 
for  the  considerable  numbers  shown  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  these 
numbers  were  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  many 
employees,  both  children  and  adults,  were  working  on  short  time. 

If  the  female  employees  in  the  Chicago  establishments  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  whole 
number  of  female  employees,  regardless  of  age  and  regardless  of 
earnings,  was  47.6,  approximately  the  same  as  that  for  males. 

The  other  cities  may  be  studied  in  like  manner  by  reference  to  the 
table.  Detailed  information  as  to  hours  worked  by  employees  of 
each  specified  age  receiving  each  classified  amount  of  earnings  may 
be  obtained  from  Table  VIII,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX. 

The  foregoing  table  has  presented  the  earnings  of  all  employees  for 
whom  hours  were  reported  in  a  representative  week  and  the  average 
hours  worked  by  the  employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings 
have  first  been  presented  in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked,  in 
order  that  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  relation  of  short-time  work 
and*  the  large  number  of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  groups  and  in 
order  that  the  influence  of  the  short- time  work  may  not  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  weekly  earnings.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  proportion  of  short-time  workers,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  of  this  report,  is  normal.  The  period  for  which  the 
pay  rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be,  and  was,  so  far 
as  possible,  normal,  with  the  establishments  running  full  time  and 
furnishing  the  normal  amount  of  work  to  the  persons  employed.  It 
should  be  understood,  therefore,  if  in  many  of  the  wage  groups  the 
average  time  worked  is  considerably  less  than  the  full  week,  that  such 
is  the  usual  condition  and  the  distribution  of  weekly  wage  groups  as 
here  shown  is  the  usual  distribution.  The  large  numbers  of  workers 
upon  which  the  tables  are  based  should  make  the  figures  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  in  the  industry  and  the  localities  covered  by 
the  investigation. 

In  order  that  the  distribution  of  employees  in  the  weekly  wage 
groups  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  another  table  is  given  show- 
ing the  numbers  and  per  cents  of  males  and  females  of  all  ages  in  each 
wage  group.  Additional  columns  have  been  attached  to  the  table 
giving  the  per  cents  on  a  cumulative  basis  to  show  the  per  cent  of 
males  and  females  earning  less  than  the  specified  amount,  as  well  as 
the  per  cent  in  each  particular  group. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE WEEK,  BY  SEX. 


Weekly  earnings 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent  earning 
classified  amounts 
or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

CHICAGO. 

Under  $2 

22 
13 
32 
43 
44 
45 
39 
37 
29 
26 
36 
194 

136 

189 
337 
484 
488 
436 
423 
363 
318 
222 
151 
338 

3.9 
2.3 
5.7 

7.7 
7.9 
8.0 
7.0 
6.6 
5.2 
4.7 
6.4 
34.6 

3.5 
4.9 
8.7 
12.4 
12.6 
11.2 
10.9 
9.3 
•   8.2 
5.7 
3.9 
8.7 

3.9 
6.2 
11.9 
19.6 
27.5 
35.5 
42.5 
49.1 
54.3 
59.0 
65.4 
100.0 

3.5 

8.4 
17.1 
29.5 
42.1 
53.3 
64.2 
73.5 
81.7 
87.4 
91.3 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99          

$3  to  S3  99                                               •*-  . 

14  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99                       

$6  to  $6  99                                       .            

|7  t0  57  99 

$8to$899     

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$llto$1199                

$12  and  over                                         ... 

Total  

560 

3,885 

100.0 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX— Concluded. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per  rent  earning 
classified  amounts 
or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

BOCHESTEK. 

Under  $2                                   

4 
4 
12 
18 
15 
23 
20 
26 
47 
44 
44 
195 

15 

26 
66 
134 
215 
233 
242 
185 
114 
77 
35 
54 

.9 
.9 
2.7 
4.0 
3.3 
5.1 
4.4 
5.8 
10.4 
9.7 
9.7 
43.1 

1.1 

1.9 
4.7 
9.6 
15.4 
16.7 
17.3 
13.2 
8.2 
5.5 
2.5 
3.9 

.9 
1.8 
4.5 
8.5 
11.8 
16.9 
21.3 
27.1 
37.5 
47.2 
56.9 
100.0 

1.1 
3.0 

7.7 
17.3 
32.7 
49.4 
66.7 
79.9 
88.1 
93.6 
96.1 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99                                              

$3  to  S3  99                                  

$4  to  $4  99                                            

15  to  $5  99               

$6  to  $6  99                                       

$7  to  $7  99                                                    .... 

$8  to  $8  99                                  

$9  to  $9  99                                                    

$10  to  $10  99        

$11  to  $11  99                                          

$12  and  over  

Total  

452 

1,396 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW  YORK. 

Under$2                                             

33 
49 
99 
120 
196 
200 
271 
254 
234 
252 
211 
1,022 

56 
142 
333 
410 
400 
357 
276 
180 
149 
96 
41 
98 

1.1 
1.7 
3.4 
4.1 

6.7 
6.8 
9.2 
8.6 
7.9 
8.6 
7.2 
34.7 

2.2 
5.6 
13.1 
16.1 
15.7 
14.1 
10.9 
7.1 
5.9 
3.8 
1.6 
3.9 

1.1 

2.8 
6.2 
10.3 
17.0 
23.8 
33.0 
41.6 
49.5 
58.1 
65.3 
100.0 

2.2 

7.8 
20.9 
37.0 
52.7 
66.8 
77.7 
84.8 
90.7 
94.5 
96.1 
100.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3  99                                  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99        .                  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99                       .   .                  ... 

|9  to  $9  99 

flO  to  $10.99     

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over.  .....         

Total  

2,941 

2,538 

100.0 

100.0 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Under  $2  

10 
15 
25 
32 
38 
56 
56 
51 
50 
47 
34 
157 

31 

104 
159 
148 
195 
128 
92 
64 
43 
34 
22 
28 

1.7 
2.6 
4.4 
5.6 
6.7 
9.8 
9.8 
8.9 
8.8 
8.2 
6.0 
27.5 

3.0 
9.9 
15.2 
14.1 
18.6 
12.2 
8.8 
6.1 
4.1 
3.2 
2.1 
2.7 

1.7 
4.3 
8.7 
14.3 
21.0 
30.8 
40.6 
49.5 
58.3 
66.5 
72.5 
100.0 

3.0 

12.9 
28.1 
42.2 
60.8 
73.0 
81.8 
87.9 
92.0 
95.2 
97.3 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99  .   . 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99.   ... 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99.   .. 

$12  and  over 

Total 

571 

1,048 

100.0 

100.0 

BALTIMORE. 

Under  $2 

38 
76 
102 
91 
86 
97 
105 
83 
80 
110 
53 
208 

198 
291 
369 
364 
281 
174 
104 
61 
32 
23 
5 
1 

3.4 
6.7 
9.0 
8.1 
7.6 
8.6 
9.3 
7.4 
7.1 
9.7 
4.7 
18.4 

10.4 
15.3 
19.4 
19.1 
14.8 
9.1 
5.5 
3.2 
1.7 
1.2 

(a)'3 

3.4 
10.1 
19.1 
27.2 
34.8 
43.4 
52.7 
60.1 
67.2 
76.9 
81.6 
100.0 

10.4 
25.7 
45.1 
64.2 
79.0 
88.1 
93.6 
96.8 
98.5 
99.7 
100.0 

|2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99     .   . 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

1,129 

1,903 

100.0 

100.0 

ALL  CITIES. 

Under  $2 

107 
157 
270 
304 
379 
421 
491 
451 
440 
479 
378 
1,776 

436 
752 
1,264 
1,-540 
1,579 
1,328 
1,137 
853 
656 
452 
254 
519 

1.9 
2.8 
4.8 
5.4 
6.7 
7.4 
8.7 
8.0 
7.8 
8.4 
6.7 
31.4 

4.0 
7.0 
11.7 
14.3 
14.7 
12.3 
10.6 
7.9 
6.1 
4.2 
2.4 
4.8 

1.9 
4.7 

9.5 
14.9 
21.6 
29.0 
37.7 
45.7 
53.5 
61.9 
68.6 
100.0 

4.0 
11.0 
22.7 
37.0 
51.7 
64.0 
74.6 
82.5 
88.6 
92.8 
95.2 
100.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99     .  .   . 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over. 

Total  

5,653 

10,770 

100.0 

100.0 

«  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Reference  to  this  table  shows  that  of  the  10,770  female  employees 
of  all  ages  in  the  five  cities,  when  they  are  classified  into  $1  wage 
groups,  the  greatest  number,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  all,  earned  between 
$5  and  $5.99  in  a  representative  week.  Those  earning  less  than 
this  amount  constituted  37  per  cent  of  the  female  labor  force,  and 
those  earning  in  excess  of  it  were  48.3  per  cent  of  all.  Comparing 
the  various  cities,  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Chicago  establishments  showed 
29.5  per  cent  earning  less  than  $5,  Rochester  17.3  per  cent,  New 
York  37  per  cent,  Philadelphia  42.2  per  cent,  and  Baltimore  64.2 
per  cent. 

Of  the  male  employees  competing  with  women  and  children  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  when  the  five  cities  are  considered, 
31 .4  per  cent  earned  $12  and  over.  The  per  cents  of  the  males  earning 
$12  and  over  in  the  various  cities  were:  Chicago  34.6,  Rochester  43.1, 
New  York  34.7,  Philadelphia  27.5,  and  Baltimore  18.4. 

The  foregoing  table  has  dealt  with  male  and  female  employees 
regardless  of  age.  While  the  number  of  young  children  among  the 
workers  in  this  industry  is  not  great,  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
their  importance  in  the  several  cities,  and  when  they  are  included  in 
the  wage  tabulations  with  the  older  workers  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  significance  of  the  figures.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
distribution  of  the  operatives  in  the  various  wage  classes  can  be  had 
if  the  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  be  considered.  The  table 
which  follows  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  preceding,  but  children  have 
been  excluded,  and  only  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  included. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING 
CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per    cent    earning 
classified  amounts 
or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

CHICAGO. 

Under  $2... 

15 
10 
21 

22 
37 
42 
38 
37 
29 
26 
36 
194 

102 

128 
250 
405 
458 
430 
420 
362 
317 
222 
150 
338 

3.0 
2.0 
4.1 
4.3 
7.3 
8.3 
7.5 
7.3 
5.7 
5.1 
7.1 
38.3 

2.8 
3.6 
7.0 
11.3 
12.8 
12.0 
11.7 
10.1 
8.9 
6.2 
4.2 
9.4 

3.0 
5.0 
9.1 
13.4 
20.7 
29.0 
36.5 
43.8 
49.5 
54.6 
61.7 
100.0 

2.8 
6.4 
13.4 
24.7 
37.5 
49.5 
61.2 
71.3 
80.2 
86.4 
90.6 
100.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99. 

$12  and  over 

Total  

507 

3,582 

100.0 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING 
CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX— Concluded. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Per    cent    earning 
classified  amounts 
or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ROCHESTER. 

Under  $2                                   

4 
4 
8 
9 
15 
23 
20 
26 
47 
44 
44 
195 

14 
21 
61 
123 
211 
231 
241 
185 
114 
77 
35 
54 

.9 
.9 
1.8 
2.1 
3.4 
5.2 
4.6 
5.9 
10.7 
10.0 
10.0 
44.5 

1.0 
1.5 
4.5 

9.0 
15.4 
16.9 
17.6 
13.5 
8.4 
5.6 
2.6 
4.0 

0.9 
1.8 
3.6 
5.7 
9.1 
14.3 
18.9 
24.8 
35.5 
45.5 
55.5 
100.0 

1.0 

2.5 
7.0 
16.0 
31.4 
48.3 
65.9 
79.4 
87.8 
93.4 
96.0 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99                                            

$3  to  $3.99                                  

$4  to  $4  99                                         

$5  to  $5  99     

$6to$699                                  

$7  to  $7  99                                         

$8  to  $8.99                                              

$9  to  $9  99                                

$10  to  $10  99                                       

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total  

439 

1,367 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW   YORK. 

Under  $2                                    

32 
47 
94 
115 
193 
196 
270 
254 
234 
252 
211 
1,022 

54 
137 
324 
399 
398 
354 
276 
180 
149 
96 
41 
98 

1.1 
1.6 

3.2 
4.0 
6.6 
6.7 
9.3 
8.7 
8.0 
8.6 
7.2 
35.0 

2.2 
5.5 
12.9 
15.9 
15.9 
14.1 
11.0 
7.2 
6.0 
3.8 
1.6 
3.9 

1.1 
2.7 
5.9 
9.9 
16.5 
23.2 
32.5 
41.2 
49.2 
57.8 
65.0 
100.0 

2.2 
7.7 
20.6 
36.5 
52.4 
66.5 
77.5 
84.7 
90.7 
94.5 
96.1 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99           

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99                                       

$5  to  $5  99        

$6  to  $6  99                                  

$7  to  $7  99                                            

$8  to  $8  99            

$9  to  $9  99                                  

$10  to  $10  99                                         

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over                                 

Total  

2.920 

2,506 

100.0 

100.0 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Under  $2                     

7 
11 
16 
27 
36 
56 
56 
51 
50 
47 
34 
157 

25 
82 
133 
138 
183 
127 
91 
64 
43 
33 
22 
28 

1.3 
2.0 
2.9 
4.9 
6.6 
10.2 
10.2 
9.3 
9.1 
8.6 
6.2 
28.7 

2.6 
8.5 
13.7 
14.2 
18.9 
13.1 
9.4 
6.6 
4.4 
3.4 
2.3 
2.9 

1.3 
3.3 
6.2 
11.1 
17.7 
27.9 
38.1 
47.4 
56.5 
65.1 
71.3 
100.0 

2.6 

11.1 
24.8 
39.0 
57.9 
71.0 
80.4 
87.0 
91.4 
94.8 
97.1 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99                                       

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99                                     

$5  to  $5  99                                         -           .... 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99                                     

$8  to  S8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  §10  99                                   .  .           

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over     ..          

Total  

548 

969 

100.0 

100.0 

BALTIMORE. 

Under  $2 

35 
71 
87 
83 
81 
94 
105 
83 
79 
110 
53 
208 

149 
235 
330 
347 
267 
172 
103 
61 
32 
23 
5 
1 

3.2 
6.5 
8.0 
7.6 
7.4 
8.6 
9.7 
7.6 
7.3 
10.1 
4.9 
19.1 

8.6 
13.6 
19.1 
20.1 
15.5 
10.0 
6.0 
3.5 
1.9 
1.3 
.3 
.1 

3.2 
9.7 
17.7 
25.3 
32.7 
41.3 
51.0 
58.6 
65.9 
76.0 
80.9 
100.0 

8.6 
22.2 
41.3 
61.4 
76.9 
86.9 
92.9 
96.4 
98.3 
99.6 
99.9 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99                    

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99                          

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99                                   

|9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99                    

$12  and  over 

Total 

1,089 

1,725 

100.0 

100.0 

ALL  CITIES. 

Under  $2  

93 
143 
226 
256 
362 
411 
489 
451 
439 
479 
378 
1,776 

344 
603 
1,098 
1,412 
1,517 
1,314 
1,131 
852 
655 
451 
253 
519 

1.7 
2.6 
4.1 
4.6 
6.6 
7.4 
8.9 
8.2 
8.0 
8.7 
6.9 
32.3 

3.4 
5.9 
10.  $ 
13.9 
15.0 
13.0 
11.1 
8.4 
6.5 
4.4 
2.5 
5.1 

1.7 
4.3 
8.4 
13.0 
19.6 
27.0 
35.9 
44.1 
52.1 
60.8 
67.7 
100.0 

3.4 
9.3 
20.1 
34.0 
49.0 
62.0 
73.1 
81.5 
88.0 
92.4 
94.9 
100.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $599 

$6  to  $699 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over  

Total  ....      .. 

5,503 

10,  149 

100.0 

100.0 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  for  Chicago  the  greatest 
number  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  establishments 
investigated  earned  between  $5  and  $5.99.  Nearly  as  many  earned 
$6  to  $6.99,  $7  to  $7.99,  and  $4  to  $4.99.  The  other  wage  groups  are 
much  smaller.  The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  female  workers 
are  massed  between  $4  and  $8,  47.8  per  cent  earning  between  those 
amounts.  In  Rochester  the  largest  number  earned  $7  to  $7.99.  The 
numbers  earning  $6  to  $6.99  and  $5  to  $5.99  are  only  slightly  smaller. 
The  other  groups,  however,  are  comparatively  small.  In  New  York 
$4  to  $4.99  is  the  point  of  greatest  density;  $5  to  $5.99,  $6  to  $6.99, 
and  $3  to  $3.99  are,  however,  groups  nearly  as  large.  In  Philadelphia 
$5  to  $5.99  is  the  point  of  greatest  density,  with  $4  to  $4.99,  $3  to 
$3.99,  and  $6  to  $6.99  the  next  largest  groups.  In  Baltimore,  as  in 
New  York,  $4  to  $4.99  is  the  largest  group,  but  $3  to  $3.99  is  very 
little  smaller. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  table  is  that  the  most  favorable 
wage  distribution  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  greatest  one-dollar  wage  group  is  to  be  found  in  Roches- 
ter, the  least  favorable  in  Baltimore.  In  Rochester  the  largest  num- 
ber is  found  at  comparatively  high  wages,  $7  to  $7.99.  In  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  earnings  grouped  around  $5  to  $5.99,  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore  around  $4  to  $4.99. 

The  males  16  years  and  over  do  not  group  themselves  so  distinctly 
around  a  limited  wage  group  as  do  the  women  competing  with  them, 
nearly  equal  numbers  being  found  at  several  points  in  the  wage  scale. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the 
number  of  men  competing  with  women  and  children  is  small.  Fur- 
thermore, the  range  of  men's  earnings  (better  shown  in  Table  VIII  at 
the  end  of  this  report)  as  compared  with  that  of  women  is  much  wider. 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  notable  points.  (1)  The  range  of  wages  for  men  is  far 
wider  than  for  women.  Thus  while  the  earnings  of  the  middle  half 
of  the  force  of  women  in  each  city  except  Chicago  are  found  within  a 
range  of  $3  or  $4,  the  earnings  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  men 
are  found  within  $5  to  $7.  (2)  The  earnings  of  women  are  far  lower. 
Thus  in  Rochester  one-third  of  the  women  earn  $8  or  above,  while 
four-fifths  of  the  men  report  these  earnings.  The  situation  in  New 
York  is  similar.  In  Baltimore  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  earn 
as  much  as  $6,  while  of  the  men  nearly  two-thirds  earn  above  that 
amount.  In  Chicago  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  approach  more 
closely.  Everywhere  women's  wages  range  far  lower  than  those  of 
men.  It  is  in  the  upper  earnings  group,  however,  that  the  difference 
is  most  marked. 

The  earnings  of  children  are  confined  to  a  narrower  range.  In  four 
of  the  cities  three-fourths  of  them  earn  $4  to  $5  or  less;  in  Baltimore 
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three-fourths  receive  $3  to  $4  or  less.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  boys'  earnings,  but  this  is  not  so  marked  or  so 
uniform  as  in  the  case  of  older  male  and  female  workers. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  the  foregoing  table  showing  weekly  earnings 
may  be  more  readily  compared  by  an  examination  of  the  median  and 
the  average  earnings.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  there  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table  the  $1  wage  group  hi  which  is  found  the 
median  earnings  of  all  employees  for  which  the  wage  data  were 
obtained.  The  more  familiar  average  weekly  earnings  are  presented 
for  comparison  with  the  median.  In  this  case,  however,  the  average  is 
not  for  all  employees,  but  for  the  employees  in  the  important  occupa- 
tions in  the  establishments  investigated.  This  number,  however,  is 
so  large  as  to  be  accurately  representative  of  all  the  employees  of 
these  establishments,  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  men  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  women,  and  88  per  cent  of  the  children,  being  included  in  these 
averages  for  the  important  occupations.  In  Chicago,  where  the  aver- 
age has  been  computed  for  the  entire  force,  and,  likewise,  for  those 
employed  in  the  leading  occupations,  the  averages  arrived  at  in  these 
differept  ways  vary  by  a  few  cents  only.(a)  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  the  average  given  is -practically  the  average  for  all  employees. 

COMPARISON  OF  MEDIAN  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  median  and  average  earnings  are 
shown  separately  for  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and 
for  males  and  females  under  16  years  separately  and  combined.  The 
figures  are  given  separately  for  each  city. 

MEDIAN  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS,  WITH  COM- 
PARISON OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  WITH  THOSE  OF 
MALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 


City. 

Median  weekly  earnings. 

Average  weekly  earnings 
(leading  occupations). 

Per  cent  of  earn- 
ings of  women  and 
children  of  earnings 
of  males  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  16 
years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16 
years. 

Employees 
16  years, 
and.  over. 

Employees  un- 
der 16  years. 

_,      j  Employees 
*£j    under  16 
males|      years. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

To- 
tal. 

S3     1 

over.  I  M.    F. 

To- 
tal. 

Chicago  
Rochester.  .  . 
New  York  .  . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore.  .  . 

$10-$10.  99 
11-  11.99 
10-  10.99 
9-9.99 
7-    7.99 

$7-l7.99$4-$4.99 
7-  7.  99    4-  4.  99 
5-  5.  99   4-  4.  99 
5-5.99,  3-  3.99 
4-  4.  99   3-  3.  99 

$3-$3.99 
4-4.99 
3-3.99 
3-  3.99 
2-2.99 

S3-$3.99 
4-4.99 
4-4.99 
3-3.99 
2-2.99 

$10.56*7.30  $4.  21  $3.  82 
11.29   7.04   3.99   3.98 
10.45   6.00   4.25   3.86 
9.53   5.75   3.37    3.56 
7.93   4.74   3.69   3.25 

$3.87 
3.98 
4.02 
3.52 
3.37 

69.  1  39.  8  36.  1  36.  6 
62.  4  35.  3  35.  3  3-5.  3 
57.440.636.838.4 
60.335.437.437.0 
59.846.541.0,42.5 

•  For  comparison  of  wages  in  leading  occupations  and  for  all  employees,  see  page  180,  et  seq. 
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In  the  different  cities  wide  differences  were  found  in  the  earnings 
reported.  For  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  most  favorable 
conditions  were  reported  for  Chicago  as  far  as  the  median  and  average 
wages  are  concerned.  Here  half  of  the  force  attain  to  earnings  in  the 
$7  to  $7.99  group,  or  higher.  The  average  is  $7.30.  The  least  favor- 
able earnings  are  those  in  Baltimore,  where  the  median  falls  in  the 
group  $4  to  $4.99,  and  61.4  per  cent  of  the  force  earn  less  than  $5  per 
week.  The  average  $4.74  is  over  $2.56  less  than  the  average  in  Chi- 
cago. In  Rochester  the  average  earnings  are  but  little  lower  than  in 
Chicago.  The  median  is  in  the  group  $7  to  $7.99;  the  average  is 
$7.04.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  median  falls  between  $5 
to  $5.99;  the  average  is  $6  for  New  York  and  $5.75  for  Philadelphia. 
Between  the  cities  reporting  the  highest  and  the  lowest  average 
earnings  there  is  a  difference  of  over  $2.50. 

For  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  order  of  the  cities  is  different. 
Rochester  reports  the  highest  earnings,  the  median  falling  in  the  $11 
to  $11.99  group;  the  average  is  $11.29.  Chicago  and  New  York  fol- 
low, the  median  in  both  cities  falling  between  $10  and  $10.99;  the 
average  in  the  former  city  is  $10.56,  in  the  latter  $10.45.  Philadel- 
phia reports  lower  earnings;  the  median  falls  between  $9  and  $9.99; 
the  average  is  $9.53.  By  far  the  lowest  earnings  are  reported  for 
Baltimore.  The  median  is  between  $7  and  $7.99;  the  average  is 
only  $7.93.  Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  average  earnings 
there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  $3.25. 

For  children  earnings  vary  less  widely  in  the  different  cities.  In 
two  cities,  New  York  and  Rochester,  the  median  falls  between  $4  and 
$4.99;  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  between  $3  and  $3.99;  in  Balti- 
more between  $2  and  $2.99.  The  average  earnings  is  the  highest  in 
New  York— $4.02,  and  Rochester  $3.98.  In  Chicago  it  is  $3.87;  in 
Philadelphia  $3.52.  The  lowest  earnings  are  in  Baltimore,  $3.37,  or 
65  cents  less  than  the  earnings  of  children  in  New  York.  But  Balti- 
more, it  should  be  remembered,  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  the  legal  age  of  beginning  work 
being  12. 

Extreme  caution  must  be  observed  in  using  the  figures  for  compari- 
son. Weekly  earnings  are  the  products  of  two  factors — the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  work.  Both  vary  in  different  clothing  cen- 
ters, as  will  be  shown  later.  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  when  full 
weight  is  given  to  these  factors  the  differences  are  reduced  in  some 
degree. 

Everywhere  the  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  men 
and  the  average  earnings  of  women  is  wide.  It  is  greatest  in  New 
York— $4.45.  In  Rochester  it  is  $4.25,  in  Philadelphia  $3.78,  in 
Chicago  $3.26,  and  in  Baltimore  $3.19.  In  four  of  the  five  cities 
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women  earn  about  60  per  cent  of  men's  earnings.  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever, they  attain  to  nearly  70  per  cent. 

The  reader  must,  however,  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
this  comparison  on  the  basis  of  males  and  females  in  age  groups  so 
large  as  16  and  over.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  male 
force  is  composed  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  older  workers.  More- 
over, there  are  wide  differences  in  the  work  which  the  male  and 
female  workers  do.  These  factors  must  be  considered  before  a  gen- 
eralization may  be  made  with  confidence. 

As  compared  with  earnings  of  men,  children's  average  earnings  are 
about  one-third  as  large.  The  earnings  of  females  under  16  equal 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  females  16  and  and  over. 
The  proportion  of  children's  earnings  to  those  of  males  16  and  over 
is  highest  in  Baltimore  and  lowest  in  Rochester. 

The  difference  in  average  earnings  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  striking. 
In  one  case,  Baltimore,  it  is  as  high  as  13.5  per  cent;  hi  Rochester  the 
earnings  are  nearly  identical.  In  Chicago  and  New  York  boys  earn 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  girls;  in  Philadelphia  alone  they  earn 
slightly  less. 

In  comparing  the  earnings  of  children  and  males  and  females  of  16 
and  over  the  varying  hours  for  children  are  a  further  reason  for  cau- 
tion. In  New  York  and  Illinois  the  law  prohibits  children  from 
working  in  excess  of  eight  hours.  This  law  is  well  observed  in  Roch- 
ester and  Chicago;  in  the  other  centers  the  working  day  is  usually 
the  same  as  that  for  adults.  Where,  however,  as  in  Chicago  and 
Rochester,  the  working  day  differs,  the  shorter  day  is  one  cause  for 
the  lower  earnings  of  children. 

"For  a  brief  general  summary  of  the  earnings  of  employees,  to  see 
clearly  the  wage  level  of  the  various  groups,  a  table  of  cumulative 
percentages  affords  an  easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the 
employees,  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  two  age  groups,  those 
under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  per 
cent  earning  in  a  representative  week  under  $2,  under  $4,  under  $6, 
under  $8,  under  $10,  and  under  $12  is  shown.  In  comparing  earnings 
within  the  age  group  "16  years  of  age  and  over"  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  concentration  of  the  females  in  the  younger 
age  groups  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  males,  and 
that,  consequently,  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  represent,  on 
the  average,  a  considerably  younger  group  than  the  males.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  earnings  will  be  seen  when  earnings  for  smaller  age 
groups  are  studied. (a)  The  table  follows. 

a  Earnings  for  age  groups  in  detail  are  given  in  Tables  VIII  to  X  at  the  end  of  this 
report;  they  are  also  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  141,  et  seq. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WEEK,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Per  cent  of  males  under  16  years 
earning  under— 

Per  cent  of  females-  under  16  years 
earning  under— 

$2. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

$10. 

$12. 

$2. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

$10. 

$12. 

Chicago 

13.0 

40.8 
30.8 
38.1 
69.5 
57.5 

92.6 
100.0 
76.1 
100.0 
90.0 

100.0 

11.2 
3.3 
6.2 
7.5 
27.5 

59.8 
36.6 
50.0 
67.5 
80.9 

95.8 
86.6 
90.6 
96.3 
98.3 

98.8 
100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
100.0 

Rochester 

New  York 

4.7 
13.0 
7.5 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

97.5 

100.0 



City. 

Per  cent  of  males  16  years  and  over 
earning  under  — 

Per  cent  of  females  16  years  and  over 
earning  under— 

$2. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

110. 

$12. 

$2. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

$10. 

$12. 

Chicago  

3.0 
.9 
1.1 
1.3 
3.2 

9.1 
3.6 
5.9 
6.2 
17.7 

20.7 
9.1 
16.5 
17.7 
32.7 

36.5 
18.9 
32.5 
38.1 
51.0 

49.5 
35.5 
49.2 
56.5 
65.9 

61.7 
55.5 
65.0 
71.3 
80.9 

2.8 
1.0 
2.2 
2.6 
8.6 

13.4 
7.0 
20.6 
24.8 
41.3 

37.5 
31.4 
52.4 
57.9 
76.9 

61.2 
65.9 
77.5 
80.4 
92.9 

80.2 
87.8 
90.7 
91.4 
98.3 

90.6 
96.0 
96.1 
97.1 
99.9 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

In  interpreting  this  table  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  arbitrary 
point  in  the  wage  scale  and  note  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  below  or  above  the  specified  amount.  Inasmuch  as  $6  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  average  earnings  for  women  and  $10  for  men, 
these  figures  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  wage  conditions  in  the 
different  cities. 

Taking  $6  as  the  dividing  line  for  women,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  different  cities  between  one-third  and  three-fourths  of  the  female 
force  16  years  and  over  earn  less  than  $6 — 31.4  per  cent  in  Rochester, 
37.5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  52.4  per  cent  in  New  York,  57.9  per  cent  In 
Philadelphia,  and  76.9  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Ten  dollars  marks  the 
upper  limit  for  most  women.  Chicago  alone  is  a  notable  exception. 
Here  nearly  20  percent  of  the  force  reports  earnings  of  $10  or  more, 
and  nearly  10  per  cent  earn  $12  or  more.  In  Rochester  12.2  per  cent 
earn  $10  or  more,  in  New  York  9.3  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  8.6  per 
cent,  and  in  Baltimore  only  1.7  per  cent. 

In  every  city  about  half  of  the  women  are  found  earning  between 
$4  and  $8.  Where  wage  conditions  are  most  favorable  few  are  found 
earning  less  than  $4  and  a  considerable  number  receiving  wages  in 
excess  of  $8.  Thus,  in  Chicago  13.4  per  cent  and  in  Rochester  only  7 
per  cent  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas  in  the  former  city  nearly  40  per 
per  cent  and  in  the  latter  over  one- third  earn  $8  or  more.  In  New 
York  one-fifth  of  the  female  force  16  years  and  over  earns  less  than 
$4,  in  Philadelphia  one-fourth,  and  in  Baltimore  over  40  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York  22.5  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  slightly 
less,  and  in  Baltimore  only  7.1  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more. 
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For  men  $10  may  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line.  In  Chicago  and 
New  York  about  50  per  cent  of  the  male  force  16  years  of  age  and 
over  is  found  earning  less  than  $10;  in  Philadelphia  somewhat  more; 
in  Baltimore  two-thirds  fall  below  this  line.  In  Rochester,  however, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  men  earn  less  than  $10.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  three  of  the  five  cities  over  20  per  cent  earn  $14  or  more.  In 
Philadelphia  only  17  per  cent  and  in  Baltimore  less  than  10  per  cent 
reach  that  amount. 

Children's  earnings  are  found  largely  between  $2  and  $6.  In  Chi- 
cago (11.6  per  cent),  and  particularly  in  Baltimore  (23.8  per  cent),  are 
found  the  largest  per  cent  of  children  with  earnings  below  $2.  The 
largest  number  earn  $2  to  $4  in  every  city  except  in  Rochester.  Few 
children  anywhere  earn  as  much  as  $6.  New  York  leads  in  this 
respect.  As  between  boys  and  girls,  everywhere  the  earnings  of  boys 
are  distributed  more  largely  in  the  upper  wage  groups  than  those  of 
girls. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  foregoing  series  of  tables  has  presented  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  of  all  shop  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated 
(save  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  where  no  women  or 
children  are  engaged,  as  already  explained).  For  certain  compari- 
sons the  average  weekly  earnings  are  much  more  easily  used  than  are 
classified  earnings.  The  average  earnings  have  been  computed,  not 
for  the  whole  labor  force,  but  only  for  those  in  the  leading  occupa- 
tions— occupations  which  are  peculiar  to  the  clothing  industry.  In 
computing  the  averages  home  workers  among  the  women  16  years  of 
age  and  over  have  been  excluded  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  earnings 
of  shop  workers  separately.  Men  in  occupations  in  which  women  or 
children  are  not  engaged  are  excluded,  as  in  all  of  the  wage  tabula- 
tions. 

Although  the  number  of  employees  for  whom  earnings  are  shown 
is  thus  reduced  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  whom 
wage  data  are  presented  in  the  preceding  tables,  it  is  nevertheless 
believed  that  the  numbers  for  whom  the  average  earnings  have  been 
computed  are  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
force  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  Chicago  the  average  earnings  have 
been  computed  for  the  entire  force,  as  well  as  for  the  employees  in 
the  leading  occupations,  and  the  results  may  be  compared  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALES  AND 
FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  THOSE  UNDER  16  YEARS  IN  LEAD- 
ING OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO. 


Males  16 

Females  16 

Males 

Females 

Total 

years  and 

years  and 

under  16 

under  16 

under  16 

over. 

over. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

Class  of  employees. 

Aver- 

jAver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Num- 

age 

Num- 

age 

Num- 

age 

Num- 

age 

Num- 

age 

ber. 

earn- 

ber. 

earn- 

ber. 

earn- 

ber. 

earn- 

ber. 

earn- 

ings. 

ings. 

ings. 

ings. 

ings. 

Total  force,  including  home  workers... 
Total  shop  workers 

507 
507 

$10.  52 
10.52 

3,676 
3,582 

$7.27 
7.35 

53 
53 

$3.81 
3.81 

303 
303 

$3.55 
3.55 

356 
356 

$3.59 
3.59 

Shop  workers,  leading  occupations  

492 

10.56 

3,569 

7.30 

51 

4.21 

296 

3.82 

347 

3.87 

For  women  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  total  force,  including 
home  workers,  are  seen  to  differ  by  only  3  cents  from  the  average  for 
the  employees  in  the  principal  shop  occupations,  and  by  only  8  cents 
from  the  average  for  all  women  shop  employees.  The  difference  is 
only  about  1  per  cent.  For  men  the  difference  is  equally  trifling.  For 
children  the  difference  is,  however,  marked. 

For  Baltimore  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  female  time  work- 
ers have  been  computed.  This  class  of  employees  is  almost  identical 
with  the  employees  in  the  leading  occupations  for  whom  the  hours 
spent  at  work  are  reported.  Here,  too,  the  difference  is  slight,  7  cents, 
or  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  the  average  for  the  total  number  of  women 
for  whom  earnings  are  reported  and  the  number  for  whom  the  aver- 
age earnings  are  computed  is  due  largely  to  the  omission  of  home 
workers.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  as 
here  given  is  for  almost  the  total  number  of  shop  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the 
number  of  employees  to  whom  the  average  applies  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  likewise  for  boys  and  girls.  The  data  are  presented  by 
cities : 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALES  AND   FEMALES   16  YEARS   OF  AGE  AND 
OVER,  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Number  of  employees. 

Average  weekly  earnings. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Chicago 

492 
389 
2,470 
525 
965 

3.569 
1,329 
2,623 
946 
1,317 

51 
13 
20 

22 
36 

296 
29 
30 
80 
104 

347 
42 
50 
102 
140 

$10.  56 
11.29 
10.45 
9.53 
7.93 

$7.30 
7.04 
6.00 
5.75 
4.74 

$4.21 
3.99 
4.25 
3.37 
3.69 

$3.82 
3.98 
3.86 
3.56 
3.25 

$3.87 
3.98 
4.02 
3.52 
3.37 

Rochester. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  
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The  significant  results  of  this  table  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier 
discussion  (p.  133)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

EARNINGS  OF  SHOP  WORKERS  AND  HOME  WORKERS  COMPARED. 

The  foregoing  tables  are  for  shop  workers  only.  As  has  been 
shown  (p.  124),  a  considerable  number  of  the  employees  in  different 
cities  were  home  workers.  The  conditions  under  which  they  work, 
however,  are  very  different  from  those  of  shop  workers,  and  their 
earnings  are  much  less. 

A  summary  has  therefore  been  prepared  showing  for  comparison 
the  distribution  of  the  shop  and  home  workers  by  earnings.  This 
table  makes  clear  the  fact  that  everywhere  home  workers'  earnings 
are  low.  Taking  $4  as  a  dividing  line  in  Chicago,  it  will  be  found 
that  45.2  per  cent  of  the  home  finishers  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas 
only  one-seventh  of  the  shop  workers  fall  short  of  that  amount. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $6,  as  con- 
trasted with  38  per  cent  of  the  shop  workers.  In  Rochester  over 
one-half  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  shop  workers  are  found  below  those  earnings.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  earn  less  than  $6,  as  opposed  to  31  per  cent  for  shop 
workers.  In  New  York,  where  home  work  is  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively, two-thirds  of  the  home  workers  are  reported  to  have  earned 
less  than  $4,  as  contrasted  with  one-fifth  of  the  shop  workers.  In 
Philadelphia  four-fifths  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  as 
contrasted  with  one-fourth  of  the  shop  workers.  In  Baltimore  91 
per  cent  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  as  contrasted  with  42 
per  cent  of  the  shop  workers.  In  every  city  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $2 — 8.4  per  cent  in 
Chicago,  14.0  per  cent  in  Rochester,  18.9  per  cent  in  New  York,  37.5 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  59.3  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  In  every 
city,  except  Baltimore,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  shop  force  report 
earnings  lower  than  $2,  and  in  Baltimore  only  8.6  per  cent  reported 
such  earnings  in  contrast  with  59.3  per  cent  of  the  home  workers. 

The  average  wages  for  home  workers  are:  Chicago,  $4.35;  Rochester, 
$4.14;  New  York,  $3.61;  Philadelphia,  $2.88;  Baltimore,  $2.24.  The 
earnings  of  home  workers  are  equal  to  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  of  shop  workers. 

Here  again  the  caution  must  be  repeated  that  home  workers'  wages, 
low  as  they  are,  often  stand  for  the  earnings  of  more  than  one  worker. 
Sometimes,  as  reported  on  the  books  of  the  firm,  it  represents  the 
earnings  for  more  than  one  week. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  SHOP  AND  HOME  WORKERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER    EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 


Under 
$2. 

$2  to 
$3.99. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  to 
$9.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12  and 
over. 

Total. 

CHICAGO. 

Shop  workers                         

102 

378 

863 

850 

679 

372 

338 

3  582 

Home  workers 

8 

35 

37 

7 

5 

3 

95 

Total  

110 

413 

900 

857 

684 

375 

338 

3,677 

ROCHESTER. 

14 

82 

334 

472 

299 

112 

54 

1  367 

Home  workers                          

14 

38 

33 

9 

4 

2 

'100 

Total  

28 

120 

367 

481 

303 

114 

54 

1,467 

NEW  YORK. 

Shop  workers 

54 

461 

797 

630 

329 

137 

98 

2  506 

Home  workers 

62 

159 

72 

21 

g 

3 

3 

329 

Total  

116 

620 

869 

651 

338 

140 

101 

2  835 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Shop  workers  

25 

215 

321 

218 

107 

55 

28 

969 

Home  workers             ... 

24 

28 

g 

1 

2 

64 

Total  

49 

243 

330 

219 

107 

57 

28 

1  033 

BALTIMORE. 

Shop  workers  

149 

565 

614 

275 

93 

28 

i 

1  725 

Home  workers  

32 

17 

3 

2 

54 





Total  

181 

582 

617 

277 

93 

28 

i 

1  779 

ALL  CITIES. 

Shop  workers 

344 

1  701 

2  929 

2  445 

1  507 

704 

519 

10  14Q 

Home  workers     . 

140 

277 

154 

'  40 

18 

10 

fi4O 

Total  

484 

1  978 

3  083 

2  485 

1  525 

714 

•522 

10  7Q 

PER  CENT. 


CHICAGO. 

Shop  workers  

2  8 

10  6 

24  i 

23  7 

in  A 

in  4 

Home  workers  

8.4 

36  8 

38  9 

7  4 

5  3 

3  2 

Total  

3  0 

11  2 

24  5 

23  3 

10   a 

in  9 

ROCHESTER. 

Shop  workers  

1  0 

6  0 

24  4 

04   c 

Home  workers  

14.0 

38.0 

33.0 

9.0 

4.0 

2.0 

100.0 

Total  

1  9 

8  2 

25  0 

09    Q 

on  c 

NEW  YORK. 

Shop  workers  

2  2 

18  4 

31  8 

OE    I 

Home  workers  

18  9 

48  3 

21   Q 

100.0 

Total  

4  1 

21  9 
ti.v 

IOQ    fi 

00     A 

100.0 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Shop  workers  

2  6 

2*>  2 

00    -I 

00     K 

Home  workers  

37  5 

43  7 

14  1 

1     ft 

100.0 

Total  

4.7 

'^-  — 

23.5 

=  r 

32.0 

21.2 

10.4 

5.5 

2.7 

100.0 

BALTIMORE. 

Shop  workers  

8  6 

32  7 

or    c 

Home  workers  

59.3 

31.5 

5.5 

3.7 

1.6 

.1 

100.0 
100.0 

Total  

10.2 

— 

32.7 

-        

34.7 

15.5 

5.2 

1.6 

.1 

100.0 

ALL  CITIES. 

Shop  workers  

3  4 

16  7 

28  9 

94  1 

Home  workers  

21  8 

43  1 

6.9 

5.1 

100.0 

2.8 

1.6 

.5 

100.0 

Total  

4  5 

18  3 

28  6 

X    0 

6.6 

4.9 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  SHOP  AND  HOME  WORKERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
CITIES— Concluded. 

PER  CENT  EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 


Per  cent  earning  less  than— 

Percent 
earning 
$12  and 
over. 

Aver- 
age. 

$2. 

$4. 

16. 

18. 

$10. 

$12. 

CHICAGO. 

Shop  workers                       

2.8 

8.4 

13.4 
45.2 

37.5 
84.1 

61.2 
91.5 

80.2 
96.8 

90.6 
100.0 

9.4 

$7.30 
4.35 

Home  workers  

Total  

3.0 

1.0 
14.0 

14.2 

38.7 

62.0 

80.6 

87.8 
98.0 

90.8 

96.0 
100.0 

9.2 
4.0 

ROCHESTER. 

Shop  workers  

7.0 
52.0 

31.4 
85.0 

65.9 
94.0 

7.04 
4.14 

Home  workers  

Total  

1.9 

10.1 

35.1 

52.4 
89.1 

67.9 

77.5 
95.5 

88.5 

90.7 
98.2 

96.3 

96.1 
99.1 

3.7 

3.9 
.9 

NEW  YORK. 

Shop  workers 

2.2 
18.9 

20.6 
67.2 

6.00 
3.61 

Home  workers  

Total 

4.1 

26.0 

56.6 

79.6 

91.5 

96.4 

3.6 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Shop  workers 

2.6 
37.5 

24.8 
81.2 

57.9 
95.3 

80.4 
96.9 

91.4 
96.9 

97.1 
100.0 

2.9 

5.75 
2.88 

Home  workers 

Total 

4.7 

8.6 
59.3 

28.2 

41.3 

90.8 

60.2 

76.9 
96.3 

81.4 

92.9 
100.0 

91.8 
98.3 

97.3 
99.9 

2.7 

'     "      ' 

.1 

BALTIMORE. 

Shop  workers  

.  —               5 

4.74 
2.24 

Total  



10.2 

3.4 
21.8 

42.9 

20.1 
64.9 

77.6 

49.0 
88.9 

93.1 

73.1 
95.1 

98.3 

88.0 
97.9 

S9.9 

"      -     -    — 

94.9 
99.5 

.1 

---'-  —      ' 

5.1 
.5 

ALL  CITIES. 

Shop  workers 

—  - 

Home  workers  



Total 

4.5 

22.8 

51.4 

74.4 

88.5 

95.1 

4.9 



CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  IN  DETAIL. 

The  foregoing  tables  have  presented  the  earnings  of  employees  in 
large  age  groups.  In  comparing  earnings  for  large  numbers  of 
employees  it  is  important  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  various 
groups  compared  should  be  considered.  For,  as  will  appear  later  on 
hi  this  report,  the  earnings  of  both  males  and  females,  when 
considerable  numbers  are  taken,  increase  with  age  up  to  35  or 
40  years.  Consequently  a  difference  of  several  years  in  the  average 
age  of-  two  or  niore  groups  of  employees  may  explain  considerable 
difference  in  earnings.  Unless  the  ages  of  groups  be  known  the  real 
reasons  for  difference  in  earnings  may  be  overlooked. 

The  great  mass  of  female  workers  are  found  to  be  under  21  years 
of  age;  the  mass  of  male  workers  on  the  other  hand  are  over  21.  In 
making  comparisons  of  male  and  female  earnings  where  no  age 
grouping  or  where  the  broad  age  grouping  of  16  and  over  is  given, 
this  difference  in  age  must  be  especially  borne  in  mind.  From  another 
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point  of  view  the  age  of  the  female  wage-earner  is  very  important, 
and  that  is  that  the  mass  of  female  workers  in  the  lower  age  groups, 
up  to  20  or  even  21,  are  younger  members  of  families  and  therefore 
in  many  cases  not  wholly  self-dependent.  This  is,  however,  less  true 
of  the  older  workers.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  present  separately 
the  earnings  of  the  older  workers,  with  a  view  to  affording  some  basis 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  women  earn  a  "living 
wage." 

The  material  on  age  and  earnings,  presented  in  detail  in  Table  VIII 
at  the  end  of  this  report,  is  summarized  separately  for  each  city  in  the 
following  table.  Owing  to  the  important  changes  in  earnings  as  the 
age  rises  the  earnings  are  presented  in  the  comparatively  detailed  age 
groups  of  under  16  years,  16  and  17,  18  to  20,  21  to  24,  25  to  29, 
30  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over.  Since  there  is 
little  difference  in  earnings  under  16  years  of  age,  but  at  the  age  of  16 
the  earnings  begin  to  rapidly  advance,  the  earnings  are  shown  sepa- 
rately for  those  under  16  and  those  16  and  over.  Workers  16  and 
over  are  also  shown  in  two  groups,  those  16  to  20,  inclusive,  and 
those  21  and  over.  The  data  relate  to  shop  workers  only.  The 
method  employed  here  is  the  following:  Specified  weekly  earnings 
are  chosen,  one  typical  of  average  earnings  for  women — $6,  and  one 
typical  of  higher  earnings — $8;  for  completeness  the  group  $6  to 
$7.99  is  also  added.  There  is  then  shown  for  each  city  the  per  cent  of 
the  total  force  at  any  specified  age  group  who  earn  less  than  $6  and 
the  per  cent  who  earn  $8  or  more  weekly,  and  the  per  cent  earning 
$6  to  $7.99. 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF   MALE   AND   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   IN   EACH   CITY 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

CHICAGO. 


Ages. 

Number  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings  — 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings  — 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  16  years  

49 
24 
25 
16 
16 
5 
10 
1 

4 
14 
25 
12 
9 
6 
4 
2 
3 

53 
52 
94 
98 
91 
46 
51 
11 
6 
1 
57 

92.5 
46.2 
26.6 
16.3 
17.6 
10.9 
19.6 
9.1 

7.5 
26.9 
26.6 
12.3 
9.9 
13.0 
7.8 
18.2 
50.0 

16  and  17  years 

14 
44 
70 
66 
35 
37 
8 
3 

26.9 
46.8 
71.4 
72.5 
76.1 
72.6 
72.7 
50.0 

18  to  20  years  

21  to  24  years  .  . 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

1 

100.0 
12.3 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over.  .. 

7 

5 

45 

8.8 

78.9 

Total  

154 

49~ 
56 

84 

322 

—  -- 

58 
264 

560 

146 
361 

27.5 

15.0 

57.5 

39/7 
73.1 

16  to  20  years  

39 
41 

33.6 
15.5 

26.7 
11.4 

21  years  and  over. 

Total  16  years  and  over 

105 

80 

322 

507 

20.7 

15.8 

= 

63.5 

—    =f 
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NUMBER   AND    PER    CENT    OF    MALE    AND    FEMA.LE    EMPLOYEES   IN   EACH   CITY 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

CHICAGO-Concluded. 


Ages. 

Number  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Under 
16. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years 

291 

424 
458 
188 
103 
28 
44 
32 
15 
2 
49 

9 
199 
335 
136 
51 
31 
33 
13 
6 
2 
44 

3 
171 
476 
328 
135 
59 
77 
32 
6 
1 
104 

303 
794 
1,269 
652 
289 
118 
154 
77 
27 
5 
197 

96.0 
53.4 
36.1 
28.8 
35.6 
23.7 
28.6 
41.6 
55.6 
40.0 
24.9 

3.0 
25.0 
26.4 
20.9 
17.7 
26.3 
21.4 
16.8 
22.2 
40.0 
22.3 

1.0 
21.5 
37.5 
50.3 
46.7 
50.0 
50.0 
41.6 
22.2 
20.0 
52.8 

16  and  17  years        .           

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years  .  .                

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total 

1,634 

859 

1,392 

3,885 

42.1 

22.1 

35.8 

16  to  20  years 

882 
461 

534 
316 

647 
742 

2,063 
1,519 

42.7 
30.4 

25.9 
20.8 

31.4 
48.8 

21  years  and  over 

Total,  16  years  and  over  . 

1,343 

850 

1,389 

3,582 

37.5 

23.7 

38.8 

ROCHESTER. 


MALES. 

Under  16  years  

13 

13 

100.0 

16  and  17  years 

17 

7 

9 

33 

51  5 

21  2 

27  3 

18  to  20  years  

11 

16 

52 

79 

13.9 

20.3 

65  8 

21  to  24  vears 

6 

11 

78 

95 

6.3 

11  6 

82  1 

25  to  29  years  

1 

2 

95 

98 

1.0 

2.1 

96  9 

30  to  34  years  .  .  . 

2 

1 

44 

47 

4.3 

2.1 

93  6 

35  to  44  years 

3 

56 

59 

5  1 

94  9 

45  to  54  years  ... 

1 

2 

15 

18 

5.6 

11.1 

83  3 

55  to  64  vears 

1 

6 

7 

14  3 

85  7 

65  years  and  over  

2 

1 

3 

66.7 

33  3 

Total 

53 

43 

356 

452 

11  7 

9  5 

78  8 

16  to  20  years  ...  . 

28 

23 

61 

112 

25  0 

20  5 

54  5 

21  years  and  over  

12 

20 

295 

327 

3.7 

6.1 

90  2 

Total,  16  years  and  over 

40 

43 

356 

439 

9  1 

9  8 

81  1 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years 

26 

3 

29 

89  7 

10  3 

16  and  17  years  

109 

67 

16 

192 

56  8 

34  9 

8  3 

18  to  20  years 

117 

150 

81 

348 

33  6 

43  1 

23  3 

21  to  24  years 

68 

98 

123 

289 

23  5 

33  9 

42  6 

25  to  29  years  .  .  . 

40 

59 

79 

178 

22  5 

33  1 

44  4 

30  to  34  years 

27 

28 

65 

120 

22  5 

23  3 

54  2 

35  to  44  years  

36 

44 

78 

158 

22  8 

27  8 

49  4 

45  to  54  years 

21 

16 

18 

55 

38  2 

29  1 

32  7 

55to64years  

6 

4 

2 

12 

50.0 

33  3 

16  7 

65  years  and  over. 

2 

1 

3 

66  7 

33  3 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over.  .  . 

6 

4 

2 

12 

50.0 

33  3 

16  7 

Total  

456 

475 

465 

1  396 

32  7 

34  0 

33  3 

16  to  20  years  

226 

217 

97 

540 

41  8 

40  2 

18  0 

21  years  and  over.    .  .. 

204 

255 

368 

827 

24  7 

30  8 

44  5 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

430 

472 

465 

1  367 

31  5 

34  5 

34  0 
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NUMBER  AND    PER   CENT    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    IN    EACH   CITY 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Ages. 

Number  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings  — 

Under 

$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  16  years 

16 
92 
101 
59 
32 
28 
31 
17 
7 
2 
112 

5 
43 
104 
56 
50 
32 
44 
16 
10 
4 
107 

21 

164 
366 
398 
363 
274 
397 
116 
28 
8 
806 

76.2 
56.1 
27.6 
14.8 
8.8 
10.2 
7.8 
14.7 
25.0 
25.0 
13.9 

23.8 
26.2 
28.4 
14.1 
13.8 
11.7 
11.1 
13.8 
35.7 
50.0 
13.3 

16  and  17  years 

29 
161 
283 
281 
214 
322 
83 
11 
2 
587 

17.7 
44.0 
71.1 
77.4 
78.1 
81.1 
71.5 
39.3 
25.0 
72.8 

18  to  20  years     

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total  

497 

471 

nr 

319 

1,973 

2,941 

53b~ 
2,390 

16.9 

36.4 
12.1 

16.0 

67.1 

16  to  20  years 

193 

288 

190 
1,783 

27.7 
13.3 

35.9 
74.6 

21  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over  

481 

466 

1,973 

2,920 

16.5 

90.6 
75.3 
48.6 
43.6 
45.6 
45.2 
46.7 
54.1 
75.0 
33.3 
48.9 

15.9 

-^    -—  -— 

9.4 
18.4 
30.4 
28.2 
26.7 
20.0 
23.7 
27.9 
6.2 
33.3 
21.8 

67.6 

= 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years 

29 
335 
341 
178 
94 
52 
71 
33 
12 
1 
195 

3 

82 
213 
115 
55 
23 
36 
17 
1 
1 
87 

32 

445 
701 
408 
206 
115 
152 
61 
16 
3 
399 

16  and  17  years        ...... 

28 
147 
115 
57 
40 
45 
11 
3 
1 
117 

6.3 
21.0 
28.2 
27.7 
34.8 
29.6 
18.0 
18.8 
33.4 
29.3 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years     

25  to  29  vears  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total  

1,341 

676 
636 

633 

295 
335 

564 

2,538 

52.8 

25.0 

22.2 

isl 

28.6 

16  to  20  years  

175 
389 

1,146 
1,360 

59.0 

46.8 

25.7 
24.6 

21  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over  

1,312 

630 

564 

2,506 

52.4 

25.1 

22.5 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MALES. 

Under  16  years  

23 

23 

100  o 

16  and  17  years  

20 

10 

9 

39 

51  3 

25  6 

23  1 

18  to  20  years  

21 

29 

36 

86 

24  4 

33  7 

41  q 

21  to  24  years  

16 

18 

73 

107 

15  0 

16  8 

68  2 

25  to  29  years  

12 

20 

67 

99 

12  1 

20  2 

67  7 

30  to  34  years  

8 

13 

51 

72 

11  1 

18  1 

70  8 

35  to  44  years  

g 

16 

77 

101 

7  9 

15  9 

76  2 

45  to  54  years  

g 

5 

15 

28 

28  6 

17  8 

53  6 

55  to  64  years  

5 

5 

100  0 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

4 

1 

6 

11 

36  4 

9  1 

54  5 

Total  

120 

112 

339 

•571 

91  0 

1Q  fi 

cq  A 

16  to  20  years  

41 

39 

45 

125 

32  8 

31  2 

36  0 

21  years  and  over  

56 

73 

294 

423 

100 

17  ^ 

fiQ  1 

97 

112 

339 

548 

17  7 

20  4 

fil  Q 

— 

= 
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NUMBER  AND    PER    CENT  OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    IN    EACH    CITY 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Ages. 

Number  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings  — 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

Under 
$6. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

FEMALES. 

76 
139 
164 
81 
43 
36 
41 
25 
6 
5 
21 

2 
49 
70 
41 
18 
8 
16 
8 

1 
20 
46 
58 
27 
13 
16 
3 

79 
208 
280 
180 
88 
57 
73 
36 
6 
5 
36 

96.2 
66.8 
58.6 
45.0 
48.9 
63.2 
56.2 
69.5 
100.0 
100.0 
58.3 

2.5 
23.6 
25.0 
22.8 
20.4 
14.0 
21.9 
22.2 

1.3 

9.6 
16.4 
32.2 
30.7 
22.8 
21.9 
8.3 

16  and  17  years                                

18  to  20  years          

30  to  34  years              

35  to  44  years                                 

Others  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

8 

7 

22.2 

19.5 

Total 

637 

220 

119~ 
99 

191 

66~ 
124 

1,048 

488~ 
481 

60.8 

62.1 
53.6 

21.0 

24TT 
20.6 

18.2 

isTs 

25.8 

16  to  20  years                                  

303 

258 

Total  16  years  and  over              .  .  ...  . 

561 

218 

190 

969 

57.9 

22.5 

19.6 

BALTIMORE. 


MALES. 

Under  16  years        

36 

3 

1 

40 

90.0 

7.5 

2.5 

16  and  17  years 

73 

12 

8 

93 

78.5 

12.9 

8.6 

18  to  20  years       

69 

46 

56 

171 

40.4 

26.9 

32.7 

21  to  24  years                                    

80 

38 

111 

229 

34.9 

16.6 

48.5 

25  to  99  years 

45 

25 

111 

181 

24.9 

13.8 

61.3 

30  to  34  years          

33 

25 

80 

138 

23.9 

18.1 

58.0 

35  to  44  years 

32 

38 

122 

192 

16.7 

19.8 

63.5 

45  to  54  years  

15 

11 

40 

66 

22.7 

16.7 

60.6 

55  to  64  years               .       .              

7 

3 

4 

14 

50.0 

21.4 

28.6 

65  years  and  oyer 

3 

1 

1 

5 

60.0 

20.0 

'     20.0 

Total 

393 

202 

534 

1,129 

34.8 

17.9 

47.3 

16  to  20  years          

142 

58 

64 

264 

53.8 

22.0 

24.2 

21  years  and  oyer 

215 

141 

469 

825 

26.1 

17.1 

56.8 

Total  1G  years  and  over 

357 

199 

533 

1,089 

32.8 

18.3 

48.9 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years 

175 

3 

178 

98  3 

1  7 

16  and  17  years  

385 

42 

9 

436 

88.3 

9.6 

2.1 

18  to  20  years       

4?3 

113 

32 

568 

74.5 

19.9 

5.6 

21  to  24  years 

241 

57 

27 

325 

74  2 

17  5 

8  3 

25  to  29  years  

94 

31 

24 

149 

63.1 

20.8 

16.1 

30  to  34  years 

46 

9 

10 

65 

70  8 

13.8 

15.4 

35  to  44  year* 

63 

13 

17 

93 

67  7 

14  0 

18  3 

4o  to  54  years  

40 

Q 

3 

52 

76.9 

17.3 

5.8 

55  to  64  years            .  . 

26 

1 

27 

96  3 

3.7 

65  years  and  oyer 

10 

10 

100  0 

Total    ... 

1  503 

278 

122 

1  903 

79  0 

14  6 

6.4 

16  to  20  years  

808 

155 

41 

1,004 

80.5 

15.4 

4.1 

21  years  and  oyer 

520 

120 

81 

721 

72  1 

16  7 

11.2 

Total  16  years  anil  oyer 

1.328 

275 

122 

1,705 

77.0 

15  9 

7.1 

In  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  in  Chicago  37.5  per  cent 
of  the  women  16  and  over  earn  below  $6.     However,  30.4  per  cent  of 
those  21  and  over  fall  below  this  line  as  compared  with  42.7  per  cent  of 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 10 
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those  16  to  20  years.  On  the  other  hand,  38.8  per  cent  or  over  one- 
third  of  the  force  16  and  over  earn  $8  a  week  or  more.  Nearly  one- 
half  (48.8  per  cent)  of  the  force  of  21  and  over  earn  $8  or  more  as 
against  less  than  one-third  (31.4  per  cent)  of  those  16  to  20,  inclusive. 

On  considering  narrower  age  groups  it  is  found  that  96  per  cent  of 
the  females  under  16  earn  less  than  $6,  at  16  and  17  over  one-half  (53.4 
per  cent)  earn  less  than  that  amount;  at  18  to  20,  however,  the  number 
earning  less  than  $6  falls  to  nearly  one-third  (36.1  per  cent)  and  at  21 
to  24  to  less  than  one-third  (28.8  per  cent).  At  25  to  29  the  number 
earning  less  than  $6  rises,  dropping  again  at  30  to  34.  After  that  age 
the  proportion  in  each  age  group  earning  low  wages  increases. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  higher  earnings,  only  1 
per  cent  of  those  under  16  in  Chicago  earn  as  much  as  $8;  21.5  per 
cent,  or  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  women  earn  $8  or  more  at  16  and 
17;  37.5  per  cent  at  18  to  20;  50.3  per  cent  at  21  to  24;  and  nearly  the 
same  proportion  at  25  to  44.  At  45  to  54  the  number  earning  $8  or 
more  has  dropped  off  considerably ;  and  at  55  and  over  the  per  cent  is 
still  smaller,  but  is  still  about  the  same  as  at  16  and  17. 

The  situation  in  other  cities  can  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 
Everywhere  the  per  cent  of  those  21  and  over  whose  earnings  fall 
below  $6  is  smaller  than  the  per  cent  16  to  20.  Equally  marked,  or 
even  more  so,  is  the  difference  in  the  per  cent  respectively  of  those  21 
and  over,  and  16  to  20  earning  $8  or  more.  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia the  lowest  proportion  earning  less  than  $6  is  found  at  21  to  24; 
in  Chicago  the  lowest  per  cent  is  at  30  to  34,  and  in  Baltimore  and 
Rochester  at  25  to  29.  In  two  of  the  cities  30  to  34  is  the  age  when 
the  greatest  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more — Rochester  and  New  York. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  21  to  24  is  the  period.  In  Baltimore  it 
is  between  35  and  44. 

The  information  conveyed  by  these  tables  may  be  summarized 
thus:  Earnings  between  the  ages  of  21  and  34  are  better  than  before 
or  after.  In  three  of  the  cities — Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York — 
a  considerably  larger  per  cent  of  female  employees  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  34  earn  $8  or  more.  In  one  city,  Philadelphia,  these  smaller 
groups  are  found  within  narrower  age  limits,  between  21  and  29. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  higher  earnings,  the  age  groups  which 
stand  out  are  21  to  44  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York;  21  to 
29  in  Philadelphia;  and  25  to  44  in  Baltimore.  The  best  earnings  are 
found  at  21  to  24  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  30  to  34  in  Rochester 
and  New  York;  and  35  to  44  in  Baltimore. 

The  significance  of  these  data  is  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
a  woman's  capacity  to  earn  enough  for  self-support.  The  statistics 
here  summarized  show  that  in  Chicago  about  two-thirds  of  the  women 
18  to  44  and  a  larger  per  cent  of  these  21  to  44  earn  $6  or  more. 
About  one-half  of  those  21  to  44  earn  $8  or  more.  The  situation  in 
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Rochester  is  somewhat  more  favorable.  Less  favorable  by  far  are 
the  conditions  hi  the  eastern  cities.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
little  over  one-half  of  the  women  -21  to  44  earn  above  $6;  less  than 
one-third  exceed  $8.  In  Baltimore  less  than  one-third  earn  more 
than  $6,  and  far  less  than  one-sixth  earn  $8  or  more.  Those  who 
remain  in  the  shop  after  20  earn  considerably  more  than  the  mass  of 
girls  under  that  age  who  constitute  the  working  force. 

MALES  16  YEAKS  OF  AGE  AND  OVEE. 

This  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  always  in  excess  of  female  earnings  at  corresponding  ages.  Far 
more  striking  than  for  women  is  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  males 
under  21  and  those  21  and  over.  Thus  in  Chicago  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  males  earn  $8  or  more;  while  but  two-fifths  of  those  under  21  fall 
in  this  group,  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  21  and  over  exceed  earn- 
ings of  $8. 

Equally  notable  is  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  males  and 
females.  Thus  while  in  Chicago  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  women  earn 
less  than  $6,  only  one-fifth  of  the  men  earn  less  than  this  amount; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  but  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  women 
earn  over  $8.  Of  those  21  and  over  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  men 
earn  below  $6,  as  against  double  this  proportion  of  the  women; 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  men  earn  above  $8  as  against 
approximately  one-half  of  the  women.  In  the  other  cities  these  differ- 
ences are  far  more  marked.  The  earnings  of  men  and  women  it  will 
be  observed  are  closer  to  one  another  at  16  and  17  than  at  any  other 
age.  In  the  higher  age  groups  the  difference  becomes  greater. 

The  substance  of  these  observations  is  that  for  both  sexes  earnings 
increase  with  age.  The  increase  is  greater  for  men  and  continues 
during  a  longer  period.  Women  reach  what  is  nearly  their  maximum 
earnings  early  and  earn  but  little  more  thereafter.  Most  of  the  women 
have  left  the  shop  before  the  age  when  experience  and  skill  permit  the 
highest  earnings. 

AVEEAGE  WEEKLY  EAENINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES    APPEAEING    ON   FIVE  OE 
MOEE  WEEKLY  PAY  EOLLS. 

The  foregoing  discussion  rests  on  data  obtained  from  pay  rolls  for 
a  single  week.  For  a  considerable  body  of  employees  wage  data 
based  on  a  larger  number  of  pay  rolls  are  available,  these  being  taken 
from  transcripts  of  shop  pay  rolls  for  an  entire  year.  Only  employees 
whose  names  appear  on  five  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls  are  here  con- 
sidered. This  excludes  a  large  number  who  worked  for  short  periods, 
some  for  less  than  a  single  week.  The  purpose  has  been  to  eliminate 
those  who  had  been  in  the  shop  for  too  brief  a  period  at  the  time  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  shop  in  question. 
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After  thus  eliminating  all  names  that  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  less 
than  five  times,  and  likewise  those  whose  sex  could  not  be  determined, 
there  remained  2,136  females  and  595  males  for  whom  the  desired 
facts  were  obtained. 

In  computing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  these  employees,  the 
total  weekly  earnings  were  added  together  for  each  employee  and  the 
sum  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  employee  appeared  on  the 
pay  rolls.  The  figures,  therefore,  represent  average  weekly  earnings 
only  for  the  weeks  at  work.  The  earnings,  it  should  be  understood, 
do  not  represent  earnings  at  full  time,  but  earnings  for  the  specified 
number  of  weeks  regardless  of  time  lost  for  any  cause  within  any 
week  of  work. 

The  advantage  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent 
statistics  of  earnings  based  on  more  than  a  single  week.  In  no 
instance  are  they  based  on  less  than  five  weeks  of  work,  and  in  many 
instances  they  represent  the  earnings  received  during  the  entire  year. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  employees  are  from  the  same 
establishments  as  those  furnishing  the  yearly  pay-roll  data  and  the 
other  wage  data  of  this  report. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  males  and  females  for 
whom  earnings  for  five  weeks  or  more  are  available  in  each  city,  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  ALL  AGES 
APPEARING  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS. 


City. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

61 
175 

147 
212 

1,121 
496 
296 
223 

$10.  59 
10.66 
8.76 
8.14 

$6.80 
6.41 
5.17 
4.63 

Rochester                                     ..      .                

Philadelphia 

Baltimore         

A  second  table  presents  the  same  data  for  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  includes  also,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
median  wage  group  for  males  and  females  in  each  city. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE   AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  APPEARING  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS. 


City. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago  

51 
92 
10 
67 

497 

282 
81 
98 

$10.91 
10.94 
9.17 
9.17 

$7.43 
6.97 
5.30 
5.70 

Rochester  

Philadelphia 

Baltimore                          
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tables  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  women  are  highest  in  Chicago,  where  the  average  is  $7.43 
for  women  16  and  over,  while  in  Rochester  it  is  $6.97.  In  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  are  less  than  $6. 

Data  for  male  employees  indicate  also  far  better  wage  conditions  in 
Chicago  and  Rochester  than  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  these 
data  are  too  few  to  be  of  much  value. 

A  view  of  the  situation  more  in  detail  may  be  obtained  from  the 
table  which  follows,  where  the  data  are  presented  by  age: 

AVERAGE    WEEKLY    EARNINGS    OF    EMPLOYEES  APPEARING    ON  FIVE   OR  MORE 
WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

MALES. 


Age  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

12  years 

1 

$2.11 

13  years                  

14  years 

3 

$3.57 
4.64 

1 

3.12 

15  years           

1 

84.14 

Total  under  16  years 

4 

3.89 

5.88 
6.16 
10.77 
10.93 
12.07 
11.72 
11.60 
17.26 
5.57 

1 

4.14 

2 

--•—    •_.  —  • 

2 
3 
2 
9 
15 
10 
13 
7 
3 
3 

2.62 

3741 
6.08 
7.52 
8.60 
10.10 
11.14 
10.75 
8.39 
7.67 
4.23 

T 
1 

$3.37 
4.92 

16  years 

4 
2 
2 
7 
7 
16 
11 
1 
1 

1 
2 
7 
19 
19 
23 
11 
8 
2 

3.40 
4.14 
7.29 
9.19 
11.58 
11.32 
14.97 
12.79 
11.12 

17  years  

18  years 

19  and  20  years  

3 
2 
1 
2 

7.74 
12.78 
10.40 
12.12 

21  to  24  years                      

25  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years       

40  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years  

60  years  and  over 

Total  16  years  and  over  

51 

6 

10.91 
12.  39 

10.59 
8.92 
11.74 

92 

~ 

175 
29 
63 

10.94 

10 

9.17 

67 

9.17 

==T^ 

Age  not  reported  

40.41 

10.66 
8.19 
12.21 

137 

"J 

5 

8.73 

: 

8.76 
6.30 
12.04 

143 

212 
16 
51 

Total  all  ages 

61 
15 
36 

8.14 
7.34 
9.74 

16  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

FEMALES. 


12  years  

13  years 

4 

$2  36 

14  years  

18 

$3.12 

1 

$1.66 

2 

3  60 

15  years 

25 

3  56 

3 

$5  64 

3 

2  64 

Total  under  16  vears 

43 

3.40 

3 

5  64 

4 

2  39 

6 

2  77 

16  years  

52 

5.55 

13 

4  61 

8 

4  88 

11 

3  83 

17  years  . 

55 

6  69 

15 

5  39 

10 

4  45 

9 

6  06 

18  years  

72 

7.05 

22 

5.55 

12 

4.71 

15 

5  46 

19  and  20  years  

129 

7.89 

31 

6  49 

10 

5  44 

18 

6  19 

21  to  24  years 

96 

8.69 

61 

7  40 

14 

6  25 

25 

5  96 

25  to  29  years  

45 

7.48 

34 

7.46 

g 

5.49 

6 

5.50 

30  to  39  years  

21 

7.96 

66 

7.53 

12 

5  28 

5 

6  16 

40  to  49  years 

21 

6.79 

28 

7  94 

6 

6  28 

5 

6  55 

50  to  59  years 

5 

5  32 

6 

7  63 

1 

2  63 

4 

5  86 

60  years  and  over  

5.C6 

6 

5.77 

Total  16  years  and  over  

497 

7.43 

282 

6.97 

81 

5.30 

98 

5.70 

Age  not  reported  . 

563 

6  57 

153 

6  16 

211 

5  18 

56 

4  93 

HOTTIP  workers 

18 

4  57 

a  5g 

4  33 

63 

2  86 

Total  all  ages 

1  121 

6  80 

496 

6  41 

296 

=^=== 
5  17 

223 

4  63 

16  to  20  years 

308 

7  09 

81 

5  74 

40 

4  86 

53 

5  47 

21  years  and  over  

189 

8.00 

201 

7.47 

41 

5.73 

45 

5.98 

a  Includes  1  child  under  16. 
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Here  as  elsewhere  the  growth  of  average  weekly  earnings  with  age 
is  significant.  In  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  $5.55  for  females 
at  16  years  of  age  increased  to  $7.89  at  19  and  20  years,  reaching  $8.69 
in  the  age  group  21  to  24  years,  this  being  the  age  of  maximum  earn- 
ings. A  sharp  decline  is  observed  after  40.  In  Rochester,  the 
notable  feature  is  the  longer  period  through  which  earnings  increase 
or  are  maintained.  Here,  ignoring  the  small  number  of  employees 
under  16,  earnings  increase  with  age  from  a  lower  plane  than  in 
Chicago,  but  the  increase  is  for  a  longer  period,  though  no  signifi- 
cance should  be  attached  to  the  earnings  for  those  over  50,  as  the 
numbers  reported  are  too  small  to  warrant  conclusions.  There  is  very 
little  decline  before  60. 

Attention  is  called  to  one  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  in  Rochester.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  force  is  made  up 
of  older  workers.  Thus  of  the  shop  workers  whose  ages  are  known 
201  are  over  20,  as  compared  with  84  at  20  and  under.  In  the  other 
cities,  particularly  in  Chicago,  the  workers  20  and  under  outnumber 
those  21  and  over. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  data  are  too  scanty  to  establish 
any  definite  progression  of  earnings  with  age,  beyond  the  general 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  earnings  of 
older  and  younger  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  in  each  age  group  earning  a 
weekly  average  of  under  $6  and  $8  and  over. 

PER  CENT  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS 
WHO  EARNED  UNDER  $6,  $6  TO  $7.99,  AND  $8  AND  OVER  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

MALES. 


Age  group. 

Per  cent  earning  under  $6. 

Per  cent  earning  $6  to  $7.99. 

Per  cent  earning  $8  and  over. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Under  16  years  

16  and  17  years  
18  to  20  years  
21  to  24  years 

100.0 

100.0 



100.0 
60.0 

100.0 

16.7 
77.7 
100.0 
74.9 
81.8 
100.0 

70.6 
83.3 

'-^  — 

'  — 

= 

50.0 
22.2 

100.0 
11.6 

100.0 
33.3 

33.3 
.1 

40.0 
27.3 
13.3 
20.0 
15.4 
71.4 
33.3 

26.9 
32.1 

23.0 
15  8 

65.4 

84.2 
91.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

66.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

72.7 
86.7 
80.0 
84.6 
28.6 
33.4 

65.6 
46.2 

25  to  29  years  
30  to  39  years 

6.3 

4.4 

18.8 
18.2 

4.4 

40  to  49  years 

100.0 
100.0 

60  years  and  over    100.  o 

33.3 

7.5 
21.7 

'_'._; 

70.0 
58.4 

Total  16  years  and 
over.    ... 

15.7 
16.7 

14.8 
20.0 
13.9 

10.9 
13.4 

13.7 

7.5 

6.1 

30.0 
16.8 

81.6 
80.5 

Age  not  reported 

24.8 

Total  all  ages. 
16  to  20  years  
21  years  and  over.. 

18.0 
33.3 
5.5 

7.4 
20.8 
1.6 

17.7 
60.0 

17.9 
18.7 
3.9 

12.0 
20.7 
6.3 

23.1 

30.2 
31.3 
25.5 

67.2 
46.7 
80.6 

80.6 
58.5 
92.1 

59.2 
40.0 
100.0 

51.9 
50.0 
70.6 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS 
WHO  EARNED  UNDER  $6,  $6  TO  $7.99,  AND  $8  AND  OVER  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS— Concluded.' 

FEMALKS. 


Age  group. 

Per  cent  earning  under  $6. 

Per  cent  earning  $6  to  $7.99. 

Per  cent  earning  $8and  over. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Under  16  years  

16  and  17  vears    . 
18  to  20  years.  .     . 
21  to  24  Vears.  .    . 
25  to  29  years.  .     . 
30  to  39  years.  .     . 
40  to  49  years.  .     . 
50  years  and  over. 

Total  16  years  and 
over  
Age  not  reported  . 

Total  all  ages 
16  to  20  years  
21  years  "and  over. 

100.0 

57.6 
23.4 
18.8 
35.5 
42.9 
47.6 
83,3 

31.4 

50.4 

75.0 

85.7 
45.3 
19.7 
17.7 
16.6 
21.4 
75.0 

32.6 

51.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.0 
55.9 
45.8 
66.7 
40.0 
40.0 
50.0 

58.2 
73.2 

2Ji.n 

15.0 
38.2 
41.7 
33.3 
60.0 
20.0 
50.0 

3.6 
5.7 
34.4 
32.3 
31.9 
50.0 
25.0 

= 

83.3 
77.3 
50.0 
75.0 
91.7 
16.7 
100.0 

71.6 

70.2 

30.2 
36.3 
22.9 
20.0 
14.3 
23.8 
16.7 

31.4 
2L8 

10.7 
49.0 
45.9 
50.0 
51.5 
28.6 

11.1 
13.7 
28.6 
12.5 

12.2 
40.3 
58.3 
44.5 
42.8 
28.6 


37.2 
27.8 

5.6 
9.0 
21.4 
12.5 
8.3 

5.9 
12.5 

83.3 

40.0 

7.1 
7.2 



4L5 
30.7 

18.5 
15.2 

34.7 
19.6 

25.9 
18.3 

9.9 
14.6 

43.8 
31.8 
30.6 

39.4 
59.3 
21.9 

70.9 
80.0 
63.4 

65.0 
66.7 
47.7 

25.2 
37.6 
21.2 

37.6 
35.8 
43.8 

15.9 
12.5 
24.4 

28.1 
29.6 
40.9 

31.0 
30.6 
48.2 

23.0 
4.9 
34.3 

13.2 
7.5 
12.2 

6.9 
3.7 
11.4 

Considering  female  employees  16  and  over,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  one-third  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  fail  to  average  $6  per 
week.  Nearly  60  per  cent  in  Baltimore  and  over  70  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia  fall  below  this  point.  In  Chicago,  over  one-third  aver- 
age $8  or  more ;  in  Rochester,  one-fourth.  In  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  less  than  10  per  cent  average  $8  or  more. 

The  growth  of  earnings  with  age  may  be  seen  in  the  decrease  of  the 
per  cent  earning  less  than  $6  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  earning  $8  or  more.  Thus  at  21  to  24  in  Chicago  less  than 
one-fifth  earn  below  $6  and  nearly  three-fifths  earn  $8  or  more, 
whereas  at  16  and  17  57.6  per  cent  average  less  than  $6  and  only 
12.2  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more.  Note  here  again  that  in  Rochester 
fewer,  taking  all  ages  together,  are  found  earning  less  than  $6  than 
in  Chicago,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  far  smaller  per  cent  rise  to  $8 
or  over. 

The  foregoing  data  in  regard  to  average  weekly  earnings  of  em- 
ployees whose  names  appear  on  five  or  more  pay  rolls  may  be  com- 
pared with  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
employees,  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week  taken  as  repre- 
sentative. These  two  sets  of  figures  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  following  table.  The  number  of  employees  whose  earnings  form 
the  basis  of  the  average  earnings  is  shown  in  each  case.  The  earn- 
ings are  given  for  both  male  and  female  employees  of  all  ages  and 
for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  follows. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL   SHOP  WORKERS    FOR  ONE    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WEEK  AND  FOR  THOSE  WORKING  5  OR  MORE  WEEKS. 

MALES. 


City  and  age  group. 

One  representative 
week. 

Five  or  more  weeks. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 
earnings. 

Chicago: 
All  ages 

543 
492 

402 
389 

547 
525 

975 
965 

$9.93 
10.56 

11.06 
11.29 

9.28 
9.53 

7.90 
7.93 

01 
51 

175 
92 

147 
10 

212 

07 

$10.  59 
10.91 

10.66 
10.94 

8.76 
9.17 

8.14 
9.17 

16  years  anc 
Rochester: 
All  ages 

1  over 

16  years  anc 
Philadelphia: 
All  ages 

1  over 

16  years  anc 
Baltimore: 
All  ages.. 

1  over     ... 

16  years  anc 

1  over     .    .  . 

FEMALES. 


Chicago: 
All  ages  

3,885 

7.05 

1,103 

$6.84 

16  years  and  over  . 

3,569 

7.30 

497 

7.43 

Rochester: 
All  ages 

1  358 

6  98 

438 

6.68 

16  years  and  over  

1,329 

7.04 

282 

6.97 

Philadelphia: 
All  ages  

1.026 

5.58 

296 

5.17 

16  years  and  over  

946 

5  75 

81 

6.30 

Baltimore: 
All  ages  

1,421 

4.64 

160 

5.32 

16  years  and  over  

1,317 

4  74 

98 

5.70 

For  Chicago  a  comparison  of  weekly  earnings  is  significant  only  for 
females,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  males  for  whom  the  informa- 
tion is  available.  For  all  female  employees,  regardless  of  age,  appear- 
ing on  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  representative  week,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  $7.05.  For  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  the 
earnings  are  $7.30.  The  average  for  all  employees  appearing  on  5  or 
more  pay  rolls  is  $6.84,  or  21  cents  less  than  the  average,  as  shown 
by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  representative  week.  For  the  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  appearing  on  5  or  more  pay  rolls, 
the  average  is  $7.43,  or  13  cents  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  single 
week.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  entire  force,  as  shown  on  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week,  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  average  earnings  as  shown  by  the  figures  from 
5  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls. 

Comparing  the  data  from  the  two  sources  for  Rochester,  it  appears 
that  for  the  female  force  as  a  whole  the  average  earnings  shown  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  a  representative  week  are  $6.98;  for  the  pay  rolls  of 
five  weeks  or  more,  $6.68.  For  females  16  and  over,  the  pay  rolls 
of  a  representative  week  show  an  average  of  $7.04;  the  pay  rolls  for 
five  weeks  or  more,  $6.97.  For  children  the  data  are  too  scanty  to 
consider. 
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For  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  data  are  for  few  employees 
and  otherwise  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

For  Philadelphia,  the  pay  rolls  of  the  representative  week  show  an 
average  for  the  total  force  of  $5.58;  the  average  on  5  or  more  pay 
rolls  is  $5.17.  For  those  16  and  over  the  pay  rolls  of  the  representa- 
tive week  show  an  average  of  $5.75;  the  5  or  more  pay  rolls  show 
$5.30.  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  data,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  5  or  more  pay  rolls  are  for  the  year  1907;  the  pay  rolls  of  the  rep- 
resentative week  were  chosen  from  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1908. 
Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  employees  by  age,  except 
in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases. 

For  Baltimore,  the  average  of  earnings  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
representative  week  for  the  entire  force  is  $4.64;  for  the  5  or  more  pay 
rolls  it  is  $5.32.  For  females  16  and  over  the  average  is  $4.74  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  representative  week  and  $5.70  on  the  pay  rolls  for 
five  or  more  weeks.  The  difference  here  is  very  considerable,  due 
probably  to  the  extreme  slackness  of  work  when  the  selected  week 
pay  rolls  were  taken  in  Baltimore.  Here,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  data 
are  extremely  limited. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  IN  DETAIL. 

Comparison  of  wage  groups  is  always  attended  with  difficulty.  Aver- 
age earnings  for  different  ages  can  be  compared  more  readily.  How- 
ever, the  computing  of  such  averages  requires  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor,  making  it  impracticable  to  do  it  for  all  clothing  centers. 
The  material  has,  therefore,  been  worked  up  in  this  way  only  for 
Chicago  and  hi  part  for  Baltimore.  Chicago  was  chosen  because  of 
the  large  number  of  women  for  whom  data  were  obtained  and  the 
great  variety  of  work  there  left  to  women.  Only  shop  workers  were 
considered,  home  workers  being  ignored.  For  Baltimore  the  work 
was  done  incidentally  and  for  another  purpose  to  be  noted  elsewhere 
in  the  report. 

For  Chicago  an  average  has  been  computed  for  earnings  at  each  age 
up  to  25  and  for  five-year  periods  thereafter  for  both  males  and  females. 
For  tune  workers  a  similar  set  of  averages  has  been  computed  for 
weekly  rates.  For  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  and  average  rates 
for  the  different  ages  have  been  calculated  only  for  female  time 
workers.  » 

Before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  these  data,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  first  a  briefer  summary  of  the  material.  The  following 
tables  show  the  number  of  employees  and  average  weekly  rates  and 
average  weekly  earnings  for  those  under  16  and  those  16  and  over — 
and  again  for  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  inclusive,  and  those 
21  and  over. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   OF   CHICAGO  SHOP  WORKERS,  BY   SEX  AND   AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Under  16  years  

54 

148~ 
361 

302 

2,065 
1,519 

$3.81 

7^62" 
11.71 

13.55 

6/73 
8.19 

16  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over 

509 
34 

3,584 
172 

10.52 
7.20 

7.35 
4.55 

Age  no  t  reported               

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES   OF  CHICAGO  SHOP  WORKERS  (TIME  WORK- 
ERS ONLY),  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
rates  of  wages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  16  years 

54 

195 

S4.19 

$4.02 

16  to  20  years 

99 
204 

864 
516 

9.03 
13.85 

7.46 
9.73 

21  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over 

303 
16 

1,380 
60 

12,28 
11.84 

8.31 
7.16 

Age  not  reported       

AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  RATES   OF   WAGES   OF  FEMALE  SHOP  WORK- 
ERS  IN  BALTIMORE   (TIME  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
rates  of 
wages. 

Under  16  years        .                                                                    

49 

$2.74 

$3.98 

16  to  20  years  

232 

4.43 

6.06 

21  years  and  over 

94 

6.03 

7.08 

Total  16  years  and  over                                             .           

326 

4.89 

6.35 

Age  not  reported  ..                   

14 

2.49 

4.92 

For  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  women  16  and  over  is  $7.35. 
Female  children  earn  $3.55,  or  less  than  half  of  the  average  earnings 
of  females  16  and  over — female  employees  between  16  and  20  earn 
62  cents  less  than  this  average;  female  workers  21  and  over  earn  84 
cents  more  than  this  average. 

For  men  the  differences  are  far  greater — the  average  earnings  for 
men  16  and  over  is  $10.52;  for  boys  under  16  it  is  $3.81,  or  little  over 
one-third  of  the  general  average;  males  16  to  20  earn  $7.62,  or  about 
three-fifths  of  the  general  average;  those  21  and  over  earn  $11.71,  or 
$1.19  more  than  the  general  average. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  age  distribution  is  such 
that  the  average  for  all  female  workers  16  and  over  is  nearer  the 
average  for  the  group  16  to  20  than  that  for  the  group  of  21  and 
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over.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  those  16  and 
over  fall  in  the  group  of  16  to  20  years. 

For  males  the  average  earnings  for  all  16  and  over  is  determined 
more  largely  by  the  earnings  of  those  21  and  over,  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  belonging  to  that  age. 

The  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  the  younger  and 
older  groups  of  women  is  nearly  $1.50.  The  corresponding  difference 
for  men  is  over  $4. 

On  the  basis  of  weekly  rates  the  differences  are  even  greater. 

In  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  for  female  children  are  $2.74, 
and  for  females  16  and  over  $4.89.  Girls  16  to  20  earn  an  average  of 
$4.43,  and  those  21  and  over  $6.03,  a  difference  of  $1.60.  Weekly 
rates  likewise  show  striking  differences. 

The  following  tables  present  average  weekly  earnings  and  average 
weekly  rates  of  time  workers  for  Chicago  and  Baltimore  by  detailed 
age  groups.  The  table  for  Chicago  shows  in  parallel  columns  the 
average  weekly  earnings  by  sex.  A  second  table  for  Chicago  shows 
in  the  same  way  the  average  rates  for  time  workers. 

The  table  for  Baltimore  shows  the  average  weekly  rates  and  average 
weekly  earnings  for  female  time  workers. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  CHICAGO  SHOPWORKERS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
earnings. 

Per  cent 
of 
earnings  of 
females  of 
earnings  of 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

27 
25 
24 
28 
36 
29 
29 
27 
25 
23 
23 
91 
46 
37 
14 
6 
5 
3 
3 
1 
57 
34 

$1.00 
3.45 
4.30 
5.52 
-6.88 
7.22 
8.59 
9.49 
9.46 
11.55 
10.70 
13.00 
11.34 
12.69 
13.20 
10.99 
14.61 
10.55 
7.85 
8.18 
3.28 
12.10 
7.20 

14  years                                                   

118 
185 
338 
456 
469 
443 
357 
236 
185 
137 
94 
289 
118 
81 
73 
44 
33 
14 
13 
5 
197 
172 

$3.16 
3.81 
5.60 
6.30 
6.86 
7.32 
7.46 
8.17 
8.16 
8.47 
8.35 
8.02 
8.47 
8.85 
8.48 
6.98 
8.01 
5.93 
5.93 
5.% 
8.27 
4.54 

91.6 
88.6 
101.4 
91.6 
95.0 
85.2 
78.6 
86.4 
70.6 
79.2 
64.2 
70.7 
66.7 
67.0 
77.2 
47.8 
75.9 
75.5 
72.5 
181.7 
68.3 
63.1 

16  years     ..               

17  years                                                

18  years 

19  years  ...               

20  years 

21  years  

22  years     

23  vears 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years  

45  to  49  years  

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  .  . 

Otters,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Not  reported 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  CHICAGO  SHOPWORKERS  (TIME  WORK- 
ERS ONLY),  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average  weekly 
rates  of  wages. 

Per  cent 
of 

wages  of 
females  of 
wages  of 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

13  vears  

1 
27 
26 
21 
18 
23 
20 
17 
19 
13 
12 
17 
50 
26 
18 
8 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
28 
16 

$1.00 

14  years 

80 
115 
173 
188 
185 
188 
130 
92 
72 
54 
30 
88 
37 
26 
14 
9 
10 
2 
2 
3 
77 
60 

3.94 
4.57 
6.63 
7.61 
9.13 
9.83 
12.44 
13.21 
12.19 
13.54 
14.  44 
13.80 
15.31 
15.69 
15.00 
13.67 
13.00 
12.83 
7.50 
4.00 
13.14 
11.84 

J3.56 

4.  :« 

5.87 
6.94 
7.56 
8.44 
8.75 
9.42 
9.79 
9.70 
10.21 
9.73 
10.61 
10.  56 
12.50 
9.11 
8.83 
8.50 
4.50 
6.33 
9.14 
7.16 

90.4 
94.7 
88.5 
91.2 
82.8 
85.9 
70.3 
71.3 
80.3 
71.6 
70.7 
70.5 
69.3 
67.3 
83.3 
66.6 
67.9 
66.3 
60.0 
158.3 
69.6 
60.5 

15  years 

16  years  

17  years 

18  vears 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  ... 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  vears  ...     . 

40  to  44  years  . 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  vears  and  over. 

Others  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Not  reported  

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  BALTIMORE 
FEMALE  SHOPWORKERS  (TIME  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
rates  of 
wages. 

12  years  

13  years  . 

7 

$2  75 

$3  32 

14  vears  

19 

2  35 

3  67 

15  vears  

23 

3  06 

4  43 

16  years  

60 

3  99 

5  38 

17  vears  

59 

4  00 

5  89 

18  years  

45 

4  64 

6  °5 

19  vears  

42 

4  89 

6  62 

20  vears  

•>fi 

5  44 

6  77 

21  years  

13 

4  69 

7  25 

22  vears  

15 

5  27 

7  04 

23  years  

7 

6  31 

6  91 

24  years  

8 

5  72 

5  94 

25  to  29  vears  

21 

6  51 

7  31 

30  to  34  years  

8 

7  42 

7  97 

35  to  39  vears  

9 

6  90 

6  75 

40  to  44  years  

5 

7  13 

7  20 

45  to  49  years  

3 

6  47 

7  50 

50  to  54  vears  

4 

6  49 

7  15 

55  to  59  years  

60  to  64  years  

1 

4  25 

4  25 

65  vears  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Not  reported  

14 

2  49 

4  90 

The  details  for  Chicago  show  (1)  a  rapid  increase  of  wages  between 
14  and  21  years,  (2)  relatively  stable  conditions  between  21  and  44, 
(3)  a  decline  after  44.  The  average  earnings  reported  at  14  are  $3.16, 
at  15,  $3.81,  at  16,  $5.60.  The  large  increase  between  15  and  16  is 
to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  longer  hours  of  the  employees  at  16, 
the  law  in  Illinois  forbidding  children  to  work  over  8  hours. 
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Between  16  and  21  there  is  an  increase  in  earnings  of  over  $2.50. 
At  21  the  earnings  average  $8.17.  The  highest  earnings  are  reported 
at  35  to  39,  viz,  $8.85.  This  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  an  increase 
over  the  earnings  of  21.  Progress  seems  to  be  made  after  21,  but 
the  advance  is  not  great. 

The  table  of  weekly  rates  shows  in  general  a  progression  similar  to 
that  for  weekly  earnings. 

In  Baltimore  the  numbers  dealt  with  are  much  smaller,  but  the 
same  general  tendency  is  apparent  there,  a  rapid  increase  up  to  the 
age  of  21.  Thereafter,  the  figures  are  too  small  to  allow  of  definite 
conclusion. 

The  increase  in  the  earnings  of  males  is  more  rapid  and  continues 
longer.  In  Chicago  at  16  male  workers  average  $5.52  or  a  few  cents 
less  than  female  workers,  at  18  male  earnings  are  36  cents  higher 
than  those  of  females,  at  19  the  difference  is  more  than  $1,  and  there- 
after it  increases;  at  22  the  difference  is  over  $3.  This  difference 
persists  or  increases  in  the  higher  age  groups,  thus  at  30  to  34  males 
earn  $4  more,  and  at  35  to  39  nearly  $5  more,  than  females. 

Unfortunately  the  wages  data  for  men  in  Chicago  are  scanty. 
The  evidence  taken  together  with  that  found  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion indicates  that  the  tendency  for  men's  and  women's  earnings 
to  diverge  with  age  is  clear. 

The  significant  point  to  note  in  conclusion  is  that  the  higher  earn- 
ings reported  for  women  are  received  by  comparatively  few — those 
who  continue  in  the  shop  after  the  great  mass  of  female  workers  have 
left.  Increased  skill  and  experience  account  for  part  of  the  higher 
wages.  Another  point  to  note  is  the  more  serious  attitude  toward 
their  work ;  older  women  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  younger  women 
are  dependent  on  their  earnings  for  support.  The  figures  indicate 
that  they  earn  more.  However,  they  indicate  also  that  the  progress 
after  21  is  not  very  great. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Rates  per  hour  are  available  for  only  that  part  of  the  force  for 
which  the  actual  hours  of  work  were  reported.  The  average  rates 
used  here  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  earnings  for  each  sex 
and  age  group  by  the  total  hours  actually  worked. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  employees  for  whom 
hourly  rates  are  available,  and  their  earnings  per  hour.  The  age 
groups  16  years  and  over  and  under  16  are  used  for  both  males  and 
females,  and  the  figures  are  by  cities. 
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AVERAGE   HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS.  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Number  of  employees— 

Earnings  per  hour  of  employees— 

16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  16  years  of  age. 

16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  16  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Chicago  

447 
312 
1,529 
429 
490 

2,858 
806 
1.294 
729 
363 

48 
13 
18 
20 
29 

265 
20 
19 
69 
41 

313 
33 

37 
89 
70 

$0.216 
.222 
.185 
.212 
.173 

$0.148 
.141 
.115 
.126 
.105 

$0.088 
.083 
.077 
.065 
.069 

$0.080 
.087 
.071 
.070 
.065 

$0.081 
.085 
.076 
.068 

.oec 

Rochester 

New  York  
Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

The  earnings  per  hour  vary  within  a  considerable  limit  in  different 
cities.  For  women  they  are  highest  in  Chicago,  nearly  15  cents. 
In  Rochester  they  are  14.1  cents;  in  Philadelphia  12.6  cents;  in  New 
York  11.5  cents;  in  Baltimore,  where  they  are  lowest,  only  10.5  cents. 
Between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  there  is  a  difference  of  over  4  cents 
in  the  rate  per  hour  for  females.  For  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  the  difference  is  even  greater,  the  highest  rate,  over  22  cents,  for 
Rochester  being  almost  5  cents  above  that  for  Baltimore.  In 
Philadelphia  it  is  a  cent  less.  Between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  there 
is  a  difference  of  over  4  cents.  For  Philadelphia  the  rate  is  next  to  that 
for  Rochester.  For  children  the  highest  hourly  earnings  are  found 
in  Rochester,  8.5  cents.  In  Chicago  the  rate  is  about  one-half  cent 
less  and  in  New  York  1  cent  less  than  in  Rochester.  In  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  the  rate  is  a  little  over  6.5  cents.  The  hourly  earnings 
of  boys  and  girls  are  almost  the  same;  in  no  case  is  the  difference  as 
great  as  1  cent  per  hour. 

The  relative  hourly  earnings  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  earnings  of  the  males  16  years  of  age 
and  over  being  used  as  the  base: 

RELATIVE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 
[Earnings  of  males  16  and  over=100.0.] 


City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Chicago                    .                  . 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

68.5 
63.3 
62.2 
59.0 
60.8 

40.7 
37.5 
41.4 
30.5 
39.8 

37.2 
39.0 
38.5 
32.8 
37.6 

37.7 
38.4 
40.0 
32.3 
38.3 

New  York         

Philadelphia 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  women  earn  in  four  of  the 
five  cities  approximately  60  per  cent  as  much  as  men.  In  Chicago 
their  earnings  are  nearly  70  per  cent.  Children  earn  approximately 
two-fifths  as  much  as  men,  except  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  earn 
one-third  as  much.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  of  boys  and  girls 
is  almost  negligible. 
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As  compared  with  females  16  and  over,  girls  under  16  earn  nearly 
three-fifths  as  much  as  the  older  female  workers.  As  compared  with 
males  16  and  over,  boys  earn  two-fifths,  or  less,  of  the  earnings  of  the 
older  males.  Why  boys'  earnings  should  form  a  smaller  fraction  of 
the  earnings  of  men  in  contrast  with  the  relative  earnings  of  girls  and 
older  females  is  clear.  Boys  are  compared  with  mature  adult  workers; 
girls  with  women  who  are  for  the  most  part  20  and  under. 

The  extent  to  which  these  hourly  earnings  are  typical  of  the  hourly 
earnings  of  the  entire  shop  force  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  entire 
force  in  leading  occupations  and  of  the  part  for  whom  hours  are 
reported — the  part  for  whom  the  hourly  rates  have  been  computed: 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  LEADING  OCCU 
PATIONS  AND  OF ,  THOSE  REPORTING  HOURS  WORKED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
GROUPS. 


City. 

Number  of  employees— 

Average  weekly  earnings— 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Chicago: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations.  . 
Employees  reporting  hours  

492 
447 

389 
312 

2,470 
1,529 

525 
429 

965 
490 

3,569 
2,858 

1,329 
806 

2,623 
1,294 

946 
729 

1,317 
363 

51 

48 

13 
13 

20 

18 

22 
20 

36 
29 

2% 
265 

29 
20 

30 
19 

80 
69 

104 
41 

347 
313 

42 
33 

50 
37 

102 
89 

140 
70 

$10.56 
10.44 

11.29 
11.22 

10.45 
9.71 

9.53 
9.58 

7.93 
8.02 

$7.30 
7.15 

7.04 
6.93 

6.00 
5.74 

5.75 

6.00 

4.74 
,82 

$4.21 
3.98 

3.99 
3.99 

4.25 
4.09 

3.37 
3.31 

3.69 
3.61 

$3.82 
3.64 

3.98 
3.84 

3.86 
3.87 

3.56 
3.52 

3.25 
2.63 

$3.87 
3.69 

3.98 
3.90 

4.02 
3.98 

3.52 
3.47 

3.37 
3.03 

Rochester: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations.  . 
Employees  reporting  hours    .     ... 

New  York: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations.. 
Employees  reporting  hours 

Philadelphia: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations.  . 
Employees  reporting  hours 

Baltimore: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations.  . 
Employees  reporting  hours 

RELATIVE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF   EMPLOYEES  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
OF  THOSE  REPORTING  HOURS  WORKED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Earnings  of  males  16  and  over  =  100.0.] 


City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Chicago: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

69.1 
68.5 

62.4 
63.3 

57.4 
62.2 

60.4 
59.0 

59.8 
60.8 

39.8 
40.7 

35.3 
37.5 

40.6 
41.4 

35.4 
30.5 

46.5 
39.8 

36.1 
37.2 

35.3 
39.0 

36.8 
38.5 

37.4 
32.8 

41.0 
37.6 

36.6 

37.7 

m 

38.4 
40.0 

37.0 
32.3 

42.5 
38.3 

Employees  reporting  hours 

Rochester:  ' 
Employees  in  leading  occupations  

Employees  reporting  hours 

New  York: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations  

Employees  reporting  hours  .  . 

Philadelphia: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations 

Employees  reporting  hours  

Baltimore: 
Employees  in  leading  occupations  

Employees  reporting  hours  
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The  difference  in  the  figures  for  these  two  classes  of  employees  is 
so  small  that  the  hours  and  earnings  of  the  portion  for  whom  hours 
worked  were  reported  can  safely  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  all  em- 
ployees in  the  establishments  visited.  (This  does  not  include  home 
workers,  however.)  Thus,  for  female  workers  16  years  of  age  and 
over  the  greatest  difference  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  is  26  cents 
in  New  York.  In  Philadelphia  the  difference  is  25  cents,  in  Chicago 
15  cents,  in  Rochester  11  cents,  and  in  Baltimore  8  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  entire  force 
of  women  and  for  those  whose  hours  of  work  are  reported  is  very  slight, 
ranging  from  less  than  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  at  the  most.  For  men 
the  difference  is  even  less  marked.  Practically  everywhere  the  dif- 
ference is  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  New  York,  however,  the  difference 
is  more  considerable — 74  cents,  or  over  7  per  cent.  For  children  the 
differences  are  18  cents  in  Chicago,  8  cents  in  Rochester,  4  cents  in 
New  York,  5  cents  in  Philadelphia,  but  34  cents  in  Baltimore.  The 
difference  is  about  5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  2  per  cent  in  Rochester,  1 
per  cent  in  New  York,  1.4  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  11  per  cent 
in  Baltimore. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  would  seem  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  earnings  of  the  employees  for  whom  the  time  actually  worked 
is  known  are  representative  of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  shop  force. 
To  reenforce  this  view  there  is  the  probability  that  the  hours  for  the 
pieceworkers  are  usually  the  same  as  for  the  entire  force. 

ACTUAL  AND  FULL  TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  correlation  of  the  data  on  hours  and  earnings  permits  the  com- 
putation of  hourly  earnings  for  employees  for  whom  there  is  a  time 
record.  Such  earnings  taken  in  connection  with  the  average  hours 
in  the  establishments  from  which  the  pay  rolls  have  been  taken  (p. 
106)  permit  computations  of  full-time  weekly  earnings.  In  this  way 
comparison  may  be  made  between  actual  earnings  and  possible  full- 
time  earnings,  with  a  view  to  showing  loss  in  earnings  to  employees 
from  voluntary  and  enforced  idleness.  Tables  have  therefore  been 
prepared  in  which  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  are  contrasted.  The  full-week  earnings  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  and  the  average 
full-time  establishment  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  average  weekly  earnings  and 
the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  for  the  different  cities. 
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AVERAGE  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARN 
INGS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn-" 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chicago 

$10.  44 
11.22 
9.71 
9.58 
8,02 

$11.73 
12.  13 
10.57 
11.64 
10.01 

$7.15 
6.93 
5.74 
6.00 
482 

$8.03 
7.68 
6.57 
6.89 
6.07 

$3.98 
o3.99 
4.09 
3.31 
3.61 

$4.03 
3.70 
4.34 
3.55 
3.94 

$3.64 
3.84 
3.87 
3.52 
2.63 

$3.67 
3.87 
4.06 
3.79 
3.71 

$3.69 
03.90 
3.98 
3.47 
3.03 

$3.72 
3.80 
4.20 
3.73 
3.78 

Rochester 

New  York     

Philadelphia        ..  . 

AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LOST. 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male, 

• 
Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent 

Chicago 

$1.29 
.91 
.86 
2.06 
1.99 

11.0 
7.5 

8.1 
17.7 
19.9 

$0.88 
.75 
.83 
.89 
1.25 

11.0 
9.8 
12.6 
12.9 
20.6 

$0.05 
o.29 
.25 
.24 
.33 

0.4 
o8.1 
6.0 

6.7 
7.7 

$0.03 
.03 
.19 
.27 
1.08 

0.8 
.7 
4.7 
7.3 
29.3 

$0.03 
o.io 
.22 
.26 
.75 

0.9 
a2.9 
5.2 
7.1 
20.1 

Rochester       

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore       

o  Actual  earnings  greater  than  full-time  earnings  on  account  of  overtime  work. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  actual  earnings  of  women  in  Chicago 
were  88  cents,  or  11  per  cent,  less  than  the  full-week  rate;  in  Rochester 
75  cents,  or  9.8  per  cent,  less;  in  New  York  83  cents,  or  12.6  per  cent, 
less;  in  Philadelphia  89  cents,  or  12.9  per  cent,  less;  and  in  Baltimore 
as  much  as  $1.25,  or  20.6  per  cent,  less.  The  earnings  of  men  are 
$1.29,  or  11  per  cent,  below  the  week  rate  in  Chicago;  91  cents,  or 
7.5  per  cent  in  Rochester;  86  cents,  or  8.1  per  cent,  in  New  York; 
$2.06,  or  17.7  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia;  $1.99,  or  19.9  per  cent,  in 
Baltimore.  Actual  earnings  are  thus  from  7.5  to  20.6  per  cent  below 
the  full-time  earnings  in  the  different  centers. 

It  has  been  previously  observed  that  the  different  periods  of  the 
year  in  which  the  various  cities  were  visited,  on  account  of  the  indus- 
trial depression,  rendered  a  comparison  of  relative  earnings  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  difficult.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  different  degrees 
of  employment  or  unemployment  found  in  the  various  centers  for  the 
period  in  which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken.  To  some  extent  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  when  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 11 
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In  the  accompanying  table  such  a  comparison  is  made.  For  con- 
venience the  weekly  rates  in  the  various  cities  are  reduced  to  per 
cents  of  the  Chicago  rates.  In  parallel  columns  are  given  the  relative 
actual  earnings. 

RELATIVE  ACTUAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  EARN- 
INGS IN  CHICAGO  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

[Chicago  earnings=  100.0.) 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chicago      

100.0 
107.5 
93.0 
91.8 
76.8 

100.0 
103.4 
90.1 
99.2 
85.3 

100.0 
97.0 
80.3 
84.0 
67.4 

100.0 
95.6 
81.8 
85.8 
75.6 

400.0 

100.3 
102.8 
83.2 
90.8 

100.0 
91.8 
107.7 
88.1 
97.8 

100.0 
105.5 
106.3 
96.8 
72.3 

100.0 
105.5 
100.7 
103.5 
101.0 

100.0 
105.7 
107.9 
94.1 
82.2 

100.0 
102.2 
112.9 
100.3 
101.6 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia        

Baltimore 

A  study  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  rates  in  the  different  cities 
are  not  as  wide  apart  as  the  earnings  were  found  to  be.  For  women 
Chicago  and  Rochester  report  the  most  favorable  conditions.  In 
Philadelphia  rates  are  approximately  14  per  cent  lower,  in  New  York 
18  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  24  per  cent  lower  than  in  Chicago. 

For  men  conditions  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  Philadelphia  are 
quite  similar.  Rates  in  New  York  are  10  per  cent  lower  and  in  Balti- 
more 15  per  cent  lower  than  in  Chicago. 

For  children  rates  are  nearly  the  same  in  four  of  the  five  cities, 
when  boys  and  girls  are  considered  together.  The  exception  is  New 
York,  where  rates  are  10  per  cent  higher. 

Above,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  longer  hours  in  some 
centers  tend  to  offset  to  some  extent  lower  hourly  rates.  This  is 
brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  computed  weekly  rates  (using 
for  each  city  the  average  hours  per  week  obtaining  in  that  city)  and 
the  hourly  rates.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  weekly  and  hourly  rates  are 
given  in  parallel  columns.  To  facilitate  comparison  they  are  reduced 
for  all  cities  to  per  cents  of  the  Chicago  rates.  Another  table  is  added 
in  which  the  average  hours  in  each  center  is  expressed  in  terms  of  per 
cents  of  the  average  hours  in  Chicago. 
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RELATIVE  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  EARNINGS  IN 
CHICAGO,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

[Chicago  earnings=  100.0.] 


City. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chicago 

100.0 
102.8 
85.6 
98.1 
80.1 

100.0 
103.4 
90.1 
99.2 
85.3 

100.0 
95.3 
77.7 
85.1 
71.0 

100.0 
95.6 
81.8 
85.3 
75.6 

100.0 
94.3 
87.5 
73.9 
78.4 

100.0 
91.8 
107.7 
88.1 
97.8 

100.0 
105.5 
110.7 
103.3 
101.1 

100.0 
108.8 
88.8 
87.5 
81.3 

100.0 
104.9 
91.4 
84.0 
81.5 

100.0 
102.2 
112.9 
100.3 
101.6 

Rochester    

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

RELATIVE    FULL-TIME   WORKING    HOURS    PER    WEEK   IN    THE    ESTABLISHMENTS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  HOURS  IN  CHICAGO. 

[Chicago  hours=  100.0.] 


City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Chicago  

100.0 
100.4 
105.2 
100.9 
106.5 

100.0 
100.6 
105.3 
100.6 
106.3 

100.0 
96.5 
123.0 
119.3 
128.9 

100.0 
97.6 
125.0 
119.5 
125.  0 

100.0 
97.2 
124.3 
121.4 
124.7 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  

Thus  while  the  hourly  rate  for  women  in  New  York  is  but  77.7  per 
cent  of  the  rate  in  Chicago,  the  computed  full-time  weekly  rate  is  81.8 
per  cent.  Similarly  in  Baltimore,  the  hourly  rate  is  71  per  cent  of 
the  rate  in  Chicago,  but  the  full-time  weekly  rate  would  be  75.6  per 
cent.  New  York  and  Baltimore  alone  differ  widely  from  the  other 
cities  in  the  average  establishment  hours  for  women,  the  average  hours 
in  these  cities  being  considerably  longer.  For  men  the  same  is  true. 
Especially  noticeable  is  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  children.  Here 
the  hours  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  differ  widely  from  those  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  However,  while  in  New 
York  the  hourly  rate  is  but  91.4  per  cent  of  that  in  Chicago,  in  conse- 
quence of  longer  hours,  the  full  time  weekly  rate  is  112.9  per  cent  of 
that  in  Chicago.  Equally  striking  are  the  differences  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Here  the  hourly  rates  are  only  84  per  cent  and  81.5 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rates,  respectively,  but  the  weekly  rates  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  in  Chicago. 

Deductions  from  the  foregoing  tables  must  be  made  with  caution. 
The  varying  number  of  employees  for  whom  the  data  are  presented, 
the  difference  in  the  work  assigned  in  different  centers  to  men  and 
women,  and  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  earnings  are  factors  that 
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make  it  unsafe  to  hazard  generalization  as  to  comparative  conditions, 
except  where  differences  are  strikingly  marked. 

For  Chicago  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  earnings  was  made, 
covering  the  entire  force,  those  for  whom  time  was  reported  and  also 
those  for  whom  no  time  record  was  obtained.  The  analysis  of  the 
larger  figures  has  given  results  almost  identical  with  those  presented 
for  a  smaller  portion  of  the  force  for  whom  hours  were  reported. 
Thus  the  average  earnings  for  all  females  16  and  over  is  found  to 
be  $7.35,  as  compared  with  $7.15  for  those  for  whom  hours  were 
reported.  For  males  the  earnings  average  $10.52  as  compared  with 
$10.44.  For  children  the  differences  are  greater,  $3.81  for  boys  as 
compared  with  $3.98,  and  $3.55  as  compared  with  $3.64  for  girls. 

This  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
for  whom  hours  were  reported  are  representative  of  conditions  as  a 
whole. 

In  preparing  tables  for  Chicago  the  following  method  was  used: 

For  time  workers  in  all  shop  occupations  the  weekly  rates  were 
tabulated;  for  piece  workers  also,  for  whom  the  time  was  reported, 
there  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  time  record  the  full  weekly 
earnings  for  each  employee,  except,  of  course,  where  such  employee 
reported  working  a  full  week. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
presents  the  actual  weekly  earnings,  the  computed  full-time  weekly 
earnings  for  time  workers,  and  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earn- 
ings for  those  piece  workers  for  whom  hours  of  work  are  reported. 

AVERAGE  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARN- 
INGS AND  PER  CENT  THAT  ACTUAL  ARE  OF  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  FOR  TIME  AND 
PIECE  WORKERS  IN  CHICAGO,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 


Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Per 
cent 
of 
actual 
earn- 
ings of 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Per 
cent 
of 

actual 
earn- 
ings of 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings. 

Time  workers  with  hours  reported  
Piece  workers  with  hours  reported  

53 

*3.81 

$4.19 

91.0 

195 
81 
27 

$3.41 
3.62 
4.42 

$4.02 
3.76 

84.9 
96.3 

Piece  workers  with  hours  not  reported  . 
Total  

53 

3.81 

4.19 

91.0 

303 

3.55 

EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Time  workers  with  hours  reported  
Piece  workers  with  hours  reported  
Piece  workers  with  hours  not  reported  .  . 

303 
157 

47 

$10.  50 
10.07 
12.04 

$12.28 
10.39 

85.5 
96.9 

1,380 
1,611 
591 

$7.04 
7.22 

8.42 

$8.31 
7.91 

84.8 
91.2 

Total  

507 

10  52 

3  582 

7  35 
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For  time  workers  it  is  found  that  the  earnings  are  85.5  per  cent  of 
the  week  rate  for  men  and  84,8  per  cent  for  women.  For  piece  work- 
ers, however,  their  earnings  are  96.9  per  cent  of  the  full-time  earnings 
for  the  men  and  91.2  per  cent  for  women. 

In  Baltimore  earnings  were  found  to  be  very  low  as  compared  with 
other  cities,  so  that  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  material  was 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  low  earnings  were  due 
to  lost  time  or  to  low  rates  of  payment.  For  this  purpose  the  weekly 
rates  and  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  female  time  workers  have  been 
tabulated  for  comparison. 

The  tabulated  results  of  this  study  of  the  Baltimore  earnings  of 
females  will  be  found  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 
FEMALE  WORKERS,  PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WEEKLY  RATES,  AND 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  IN  BALTIMORE,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
rates. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
earnings 
of 
weekly 
rates. 

Earnings 
per 
hour. 

Under  16  years  

49 

12.74 

$3.98 

68.9 

*  0.067 

16  to  20  years 

232 

4  43 

6  06 

73  o 

101 

21  years  and  over  

94 

6.03 

7.08 

85  2 

118 

Total  16  years  and  over 

326 

4  89 

6  35 

77  o 

106 

14 

2  49 

4  99 

50.  6 

082 

Total  all  ages  

389 

4.53 

6.00 

75  5 

101 

The  results  indicate  that  both  causes  are  at  work  to  reduce  wages, 
low  rates  of  compensation  and  short  time.  As  indicative  of  the 
first  cause  is  the  fact  that  for  the  389  employees  paid  by  the  week 
the  average  weekly  rate  was  $6.35  for  females  16  and  over  and  $3.98 
for  children.  The  average  weekly  earnings  were  found  to  be  $4.89 
for  those  16  and  over  and  $2.74  for  children.  The  average  earnings 
for  all  ages  constitute  75.5  per  cent  of  the  rate.  Thus,  while  the 
time  lost  in  Baltimore  was  by  far  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the 
cities  investigated,  namely,  25  per  cent  for  the  week  workers,  the 
rate  of  wages  was  also  much  lower.  Here  as  in  Chicago  the  extent 
of  time  lost  in  the  week  investigated  for  time  workers  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  for  all  employees  for  \vhom  there  is  a  time  record. 

YEARLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  earnings  of  the  employees  as 
shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week  were  representative  of  earn- 
ings throughout  the  period  of  employment  during  a  year,  and  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  information  of  the  extent  of  employment 
and  the  earnings  for  a  full  year,  a  study  was  made  of  the  pay  rolls  for 
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an  entire  year  in  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  in  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  enormous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  the  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  for  an  entire  year 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work  for  the  full  num- 
ber of  establishments  included  in  the  investigation. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  for  a  year  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
continued  to  appear  throughout  the  pay  rolls  for  the  year.  In  no  city 
were  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  work  in  the  course 
of  the  year  found  on  50  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls.  In  Baltimore  the 
proportion  was  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  for  those  shop  employees  for  winch  the 
information  was  available  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  at 
work  each  specified  number  of  weeks  during  the  year: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  SHOWN  ON  ANNUAL  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  NUM- 
BER OF  WEEKS  AT  WORK,  IN  CERTAIN  SHOPS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  CITIES. 


Number  of  weeks  at 
work. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  5 

642 
245 
153 
130 
104 
75 
57 
51 
49 
76 
256 

34.9 
13.4 
8.0 
7.1 
5.0 
4.0 
3.1 
2.8 
2.7 
4.0 
14.0 

90 
89 
47 
35 
35 
34 
29 
34 
44 
63 
261 

11.8 
11.6 
6.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
3.8 
4.5 
5.8 
8.3 
34.3 

107 
83 
52 
55 
41 
38 
21 
20 
19 
48 
136 

17.3 
13.4 
8.4 
8.9 
6.6 
6.1 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
7.8 
21.9 

268 
79 
64 
53 
26 
32 
26 
19 
21 
48 
66 

38.2 
11.1 
9.1 
8.6 
3.7 
4.6 
3.7 
2.7 
3.0 
6.9 
9.4 

1,107 
496 
316 
273 
206 
179 
133 
124 
133 
235 
719 

28.2 
12.6 
8.0 
7.0 
5.3 
4.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.4 
6.0 
18.3 

5to9    

10  to  14 

15  to  19 

20  to  24  

25  to  29 

30  to  34  

35  to  39      ... 

40  to  44 

45  to  49  

50  and  over  .... 

Total  

1,838 

100.0 

761 

100.0 

620 

100.0 

702 

100.0 

3,921 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  employees  appear- 
ing on  50  or  more  pay  rolls  embraced  14  per  cent  of  the  number  at 
work  during  the  year  in  the  shops  in  Chicago,  34.3  per  cent  in  Roches- 
ter, 21.9  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  9.4  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  A 
special  tabulation  of  yearly  earnings  has  been  made  for  those  employ- 
ees appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
those  appearing  on  50  pay  rolls  have  probably  not  worked  elsewhere 
within  the  year  and  that,  therefore,  the  amount  which  they  have 
received  from  the  particular  shop  where  they  were  at  work  represents 
their  total  earnings  for  the  year. 

These  data  in  regard  to  the  yearly  earnings  must  be  used  with 
extreme  caution,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  only  to  the  earnings  of  those 
employees  who  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  for  50  or  more  weeks.  The 
result  in  figures  represents  the  earnings  of  the  steadiest  workers  and 
stand  for  the  maximum  possible  earnings  rather  than  for  normal 
earnings.  They  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  indicating  the  top  limit 
to  the  earnings  of  the  employees  than  as  showing  the  average  actual 
earnings. 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  50  OR  MORE  WEEKLY 

PAY  ROLLS. 

MALES. 


Age  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings. 

1 

$156.20 

15  years 

1 

$241.30 

Total  under  16  years 

1 

241.30 

1 

156.20 

$175.  15 

3 

291.89 

1 

17  years                          

2 
3 
10 
11 
17 
10 
8 
2 

$210.51 
470.93 
477.69 
621.42 
583.81 
782.65 
662.56 
567.45 

18  years 

1 

2 

559.74 
877.82 

19  and  20  vears    

1 
2 

1 
2 

632.00 
664.24 
540.70 
630.05 

21  to  24  years 

4 
3 
6 
3 
2 

535.11 
580.15 
633.41 
498.67 
380.54 

25  to  29  vears  

5 

5 

758.39 
640.67 

30  to  39  years          .          .... 

40  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over 

16 

636.65 

63 
12~ 

597.35 

7 
56~ 

562.35 
481.62 

18 
10 

552.13 
457.  17 

5 

602.48 

597.11 

Total  all  ages 

22 

610.91 

75 

597.31 

210.  51 
476.  13 

63 

490.59 

29 

—  '      •  '  — 

505.73 

16  and  17  years          ........... 

3 
3 

291.89 
771.79 

2 
13 

1 
1 

175.  15 
632.00 

18  to  20  years 

Total  16  to  20  years  

6 
10 

531.84 
699.53 

15 
48 

440.71 
646.30 

2 
5 

403.58 
625.85 

21  years  and  over  

18 

552.13 

FEMALES. 


15  years  

4 

$201.08 

2 

$288.54 

' 

Total  under  16  years  

4 

201.08 

2 

288.54 

16  vears 

21 

290  08 

5 

258  59 

2 

$231  10 

1 

$161  29 

17  vearS  

19 

361.81 

4 

291.42 

1 

215.  05 

3 

312  34 

18  years 

27 

414.71 

9 

305.75 

6 

305  78 

4 

311  32 

19  and  20  years  

66 

452.63 

21 

348.26 

5 

332.78 

8 

295  88 

21  to  24  vears           .                    .  . 

39 

490.21 

42 

378.87 

7 

360  58 

8 

311  69 

25  to  29  vears 

22 

450  06 

25 

392  06 

2 

284.50 

2 

349  86 

30  to  39  vears  

8 

490.00 

47 

399.28 

5 

301.84 

1 

357  97 

40  to  49  vears 

12 

372  97 

17 

463  27 

4 

305  99 

3 

322  95 

50  to  59  vears  

-6 

302.51 

8 

385.62 

3 

279  72 

60  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over  . 

220 

423  94 

178 

381  82 

32 

312  56 

33 

305  15 

Age  not  reported  

5 

380.87 

6 

458.52 

41 

325  81 

1 

368  32 

Total,  all  ages  

a229 

419.  11 

186 

383.29 

73 

320.00 

634 

307  01 

16  and  17  years    . 

40 

394  15 

g 

273  18 

3 

225  75 

4 

274.58 

18  to  20  years 

93 

441  62 

30 

335  50 

11 

318  05 

12 

301  03 

Total  16  to  20  years  

133 

406.29 

39 

321.12 

14 

298  27 

16 

294  42 

21  years  and  over  

87 

450  92 

139 

398  85 

18 

323  68 

17 

315  25 

Home  workers  

5 

224.15 

3 

295  90 

a  Not  including  5  home  workers. 


6  Not  including  3  home  workers. 


According  to  the  foregoing  table,  for  all  female  shop  workers,  re- 
gardless of  age,  the  average  yearly  earnings  in  Chicago  are  $419.11,  or 
approximately  $8  per  week.  In.  Rochester  it  is  $383.29,  or  about 
$7. 35  per  week.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  $320,  or  a  little  over  $6  per  week. 
In  Baltimore,  $307.01,  or  a  trifle  less  than  $6  per  week.  Taking  the 
group  whose  age  is  known,  and  breaking  it  up  into  younger  and  older 
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workers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  in  Chicago  and  Rochester 
differ  considerably  from  those  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In 
Chicago  the  female  employees  21  and  over  earn  $450.92,  or  nearly 
$8.70  per  week;  those  16  to  20,  inclusive,  earn  $406.29,  or  $1  less  per 
week.  For  Rochester  the  difference  in  earnings  between  the  two 
corresponding  age  groups  is  over  $77  for  the  year,  or  nearly  $1.50  per 
week.  For  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  differences  are  $25  and 
$21,  respectively,  or  less  than  50  cents  per  week. 

On  comparing  the  average  earnings  per  week,  obtained  by  dividing 
the  yearly  earnings  by  52,  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  as  deter- 
mined for  the  larger  number  of  employees — that  is,  for  all  working  hi 
the  shop  at  least  five  weeks  (p.  152) — it  is  found  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  those  shown  to  be  at  work  all  the  year  is  decidedly  higher.  In 
Chicago  the  weekly  average  for  those  16  and  over,  and  working  a  full 
year,  is  $8.15,  and  for  those  working  five  weeks  or  more  it  is  $7.43; 
in  Rochester  the  average  earnings  for  those  working  a  year  is  $7.34, 
as  compared  with  $6.97;  in  Philadelphia,  $6.01,  as  compared  with 
$5.30;  and  in  Baltimore,  $5.87,  as  compared  with  $5.70.  This  differ- 
ence indicates  that  the  data  here  given  show  maximum  yearly 
earnings  rather  than  the  earnings  of  the  normal  force. 

Only  hi  Chicago  and  Rochester  are  the  numbers  for  whom  data 
are  available  sufficient  to  indicate  the  relation  of  age  and  earnings. 
In  both  of  these  cities  the  increase  of  earnings  with  age  is  marked. 
Thus  in  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  women  at  16  and  17  is  $324.15; 
at  18  to  20  it  is  $441.62;  at  21  and  over  the  average  is  still  higher, 
$450.92. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  decline  in  earnings  at  25  to  29,  the 
reason  for  which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

The  comparatively  high  earnings  in  Rochester  are  confined  largely 
to  the  older  employees.  Thus,  as  compared  with  Chicago,  earnings 
for  the  women  under  21  years,  are  far  lower  hi  Rochester  than  the 
earnings  of  the  older  workers  hi  the  same  city. 

A  striking  difference  between  Chicago  and  Rochester  is  the  longer 
term  of  increase  in  earnings  with  age  in  Rochester,  though  the 
numbers  of  those  under  18  years  and  over  50  are  too  small  to  be 
accepted  as  at  all  conclusive.  This  sustained  earning  power  among 
the  Rochester  women  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  there  of  a  large 
number  of  German,  American,  and  Irish  single  women  who  have  never 
left  the  shops.  These,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  more  experienced  class 
of  workers  as  compared  with  the  widows  and  married  women  who 
have  returned  to  the  shop  for  self-support  after  an  interval  of  absence. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  shops 
for  whom  information  is  available  are  too  few  to  be  considered  as  sig- 
nificant for  any  age  group. 
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The  data  for  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  male  employees  in  Chicago 
are  very  scanty.  For  the  few  males  for  whom  the  information  is 
available  the  earnings  are  higher  than  in  any  other  city,  being  for  all 
males  $610.91,  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $636.65,  or  over  $12 
per  week.  In  Rochester  the  number  of  employees  for  whom  informa- 
tion is  available  is  larger.  There  the  yearly  earnings  for  males  of  all 
ages  are  $597.31,  and  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $597.35,  or 
$11.50  per  week.  In  Philadelphia  the  average  earnings  for  all  are 
$490.59,  and  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $562.35,  or  $10.81 
per  week.  In  Baltimore  the  data  are  again  for  a  small  number,  the 
average  earnings  being  $505.73  for  all  and  $552.13  or  about  $10.62 
per  week  for  those  known  to  be  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

For  the  same  employees,  those  appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls, 
the  facts  as  to  earnings  are  presented  in  another  form  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  hi  each  age 
group  who  earned  during  the  year  under  $300,  $300  to  $399,  and 
$400  or  more. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  50  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DURING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 

CHICAGO. 


Sex  and  age. 

Number  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
earning— 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  16  years  

1 
1 

1 

100.0 

16  and  17  years 

2 

3 
3 
10 

33.3 

66.7 

a 

18  to  20  years 

3 

10 

100.0 
100.0 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

1 

2 

-  "     1    "• 

13 

_ 

4 

16 
5~ 

6.2 

12.5 

81.3 
800 

Age  not  reported  

1 

T 

4 

20.0 

Total,  all  ages  

2 

17 

22 

13.6 

11.7 

74.7 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years  

4 

100.0 

16  and  17  vears 

16~ 
2 
13 

~~ir 

35 
22 

•    '  " 

8 
56 
52 

40 
93 

87 

40.0 
2.1 
14.9 

40.0 
37.6 
26.3 

20.0 
60.3 
59.8 

18  to  20  vears  

21  years  and  over. 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

31 

73 

116 

220 

14.1 

33.2 

52.7 

Age  not  reported  

1 

2 

2 

5 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

Total,  all  ages  

36 

75 

118 

229 

15.7 

32.8 

51.5 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  50  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DURING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 


Sex  and  age. 

Number  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
earning- 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

MALES. 

2~ 

= 

— 

2 
13 

48 

100.0 

— 

= 

3 

1 

10 
46 

23.1 
2.1 

76.9 
95.8 

1 

2.1 

3 

4 

56 

63 

4.8 

6.4 

88.8 

Age  not  reported  

1 

11 

12 

8.3 

91.7 

Total,  all  ages  

3 

5 

67 

75 

4.0 

6.7 

89.3 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years  

1 

8~ 
8 
16 

1 

2 

50.0 

50.0 

16  and  17  years             

1 

18 
60 

9 
30 
139 

88.9 
26.7 
11.5 

11.1 
60.0 
43.2 

18  to  20  years 

4 
63 

13.3 
45.3 

21  years  and  over      

Total,  16  years  and  over  

32 
1 

79 

67 
5~ 

178 
6 

18.0 
16.7 

44.4 

37.6 

Age  not  reported  

83.3 

Total  all  ages     

34 

80 

72 

186 

18.3 

43.0 

38.7 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MALES. 

1 

— 

—  — 

==== 
1 

100  0 

=— 

= 

18  to  20  years 

1 

1 

100.0 

21  years  and  over 

5 

5 

100.0 

Total  16  years  and  over 

1 

6 

7 

14.2 

85.8 

Age  not  reported 

2 

54 

56 

3.6 

16.1 

80.3 

Total  all  ages 

3 

60 

63 

4.8 

14.3 

80.9 

FEMALES. 

16  and  17  years 

3 

3 

100.0 

18  to  20  years          

5 

4 

2 

11 

45.4 

36.4 

18.2 

21  years  and  over 

8 

7 

3 

18 

44.5 

38.9 

16.0 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

16 

11 

5 

32 

50.0 

34.4 

15.6 

Age  not  reported 

20 

10 

11 

41 

48  8 

24.4 

26  8 

Total  all  ages 

36 

21 

16 

73 

49.3 

28.8 

21.9 

BALTIMORE. 


MALES. 

Under  16  years 

1 

1 

100  0 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over        

2 

16 

18 

11.2 

88.8 

Total  16  years  and  over 

2 

16 

18 

11  2 

88  8 

Age  not  reported        

1 

9 

10 

10  0 

90.0 

Total  all  ages 

2 

2 

25 

29 

6  9 

6  9 

*6  2 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  50  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DUJRING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS— Concluded. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Sex  and  age. 

Number  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
earning  — 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years  

16  and  17  years            .      .               

3~ 
4 

7 

1 

7 

8 



4 
12 
17 

75.0 
33.3 
41.2 

25.0 
58.4 
47.0 

===== 

18  to  20  years 

1 

2 

8.3 
11.8 

21  years  and  over               

Total  16  years  and  over 

14 

16 

3 

33 
1 
34 

42.4 

48.5 
100.0 
50.0 

9.1 

Age  not  reported 

1 
17 

Total  all  ages                 

14 

3 

41.2 

sTs 

This  table  permits  an  interesting  comparison  between  average 
earnings  and  the  per  cent  earning  above  or  below  certain  amounts 
during  the  year.  Thus  in  Chicago  the  average  earnings  for  females 
16  years  and  over  appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls  is  $423.94,  but 
only  a  little  more  than  half  earned  $400  or  over.  In  Rochester,  the 
average  is  $381.82,  but  less  than  two-fifths  earn  as  much  as  $400. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  average  is  $312.56,  but  50  per  cent  earn  less  than 
$300.  In  Baltimore  the  average  is  $305.15,  but  over  40  per  cent 
earn  less  than  $300. 

In  Chicago  two-fifths  of  those  who  are  16  and  17  years  of  age  earned 
less  than  $300.  At  18  to  20  years  the  per  cent  drops  to  2.1;  21  years 
and  over  it  is  nearly  15.  Those  earning  $400  or  more  were  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  16  and  17  year  group,  at  18  to  20 
they  were  over  60  per  cent,  while  at  21  and  over  they  were  slightly 
under  60  per  cent. 

Far  more  marked  here  than  in  the  case  of  female  workers  is  the  dis- 
parity in  the  earnings  of  the  younger  and  older  workers,  indicating  that 
skill  and  experience  add  to  the  earnings  with  advancing  years  much 
more  largely  in  the  case  of  men  than  in  the  case  of  women.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  older  women  at  work  in 
the  shops  are  those  whose  term  of  work  has  been  broken  by  long 
periods  of  absence  from  the  industry. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  earnings  of  those  employees 
appearing  on  as  many  as  45  but  less  than  50  weekly  pay  rolls.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  such  data  can  not  be  used  to  determine  full 
yearly  earnings,  owing  to  the  fact  that  employees  appearing  on  the 
smaller  number  of  pay  rolls  in  any  particular  shop  are  likely  to  have 
been  employed  elsewhere  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  annual  earnings 
of  those  employees  appearing  on  45  to  49  weekly  pay  rolls.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  Chicago  the  average  for  the  female  workers  of  all  ages  is 
$364.04,  as  against  $419.11  for  those  appearing  on  50  or  more  weekly 
pay  rolls,  or  a  difference  of  $55.07  for  the  year.  In  Rochester  the 
earnings  for  the  women  of  all  ages  are  $306.91  as  against  $383.29  for 
those  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls,  or  a  difference  of  $76.38.  In  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  are  considerably  less  than 
in  Chicago  and  Rochester  and  the  differences  between  the  figures  of 
this  table  and  those  for  the  employees  working  fifty  weeks  or  more  are 
also  less. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF   EMPLOYEES   (SHOP  WORKERS 
ONLY)  APPEARING  ON  45  TO  49  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

Number. 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

All 
ages. 

16  years 
and 
over. 

All  ages. 

16  years 
and  over. 

All 

ages. 

16  years 
and 
over. 

All  ages. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Chicago                 

9 
10 

7 
13 

3 
6 

$444.76 
410.  25 
409.  39 
369.38 

$617.  15 
452.34 

66 
47 
37 
27 

60 
41 
13 
25 

$364.04 
306.  91 
283.79 
278.50 

$375.  10 
306.82 
277.86 
291.66 

Rochester 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  

9 

391.70 

Taking  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  labor  force — steady  work 
and  a  year  of  high  industrial  activity — the  maximum  yearly  earnings 
for  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  Chicago  are  found  to  average 
a  little  over  $8  per  week  and  in  Philadelphia  about  $6  per  week.  For 
a  year  closing  about  five  months  after  that  considered  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  it  was  found  that  those  employees  least  affected  by  the 
industrial  depression  in  Rochester  earned  less  than  $7.50  on  the  aver- 
age and  in  Baltimore  about  $6.  These  earnings  are  found  in  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  industry,  affording  steadiest  work  and 
can  not  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  conditions  as  a  whole  without 
considerable  discount. 

YEABLY  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

Few  home  workers  were  found  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls  during  the 
period  of  a  year.  In  Baltimore  3  only  were  reported  as  having  worked 
50  weeks,  one  earning  $465.20,  one  $274.90,  and  one  $147.60.  The 
earnings  of  the  first  are  in  all  probability  for  more  than  one  person,  as 
they  are  so  far  from  the  normal  earnings  of  the  class.  The  average  for 
the  3  is  $295.90.  Eight  others  were  found  on  45  to  49  weekly  pay  rolls 
and  their  average  earnings  are  $167.30.  In  Chicago  5  only  were 
reported  as  at  work  50  or  more  weeks  and  their  average  earnings  are 
$224.15. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  number  here  reported  was  too  few  to  permit 
any  generalization.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  even  for  those 
few  the  earnings  for  the  home  workers  are  far  lower  than  for  the  shop 
workers. 

VARIATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 

Incident  to  the  general  investigation  of  earnings  there  was 
collected  some  information  indicating  the  steadiness  or  variation 
in  employment  and  earnings.  The  yearly  pay  rolls  gathered  in  the 
four  cities  of  Chicago,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  served 
as  a  source  of  information.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  establish- 
ments, the  total  amount  of  the  pay  roll  was  taken  either  for  each  week 
of  the  year,  or  for  biweekly  periods  where  payments  were  made  once 
in  two  weeks ;  also  the  number  of  employees  for  the  same  periods  was 
obtained  in  most  instances. 

The  method  of  presenting  this  material  is  the  following:  In  every 
instance  the  average  for  the  entire  year  is  used  as  the  basis  or  100  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  employees  per  week  for 
the  year,  the  average  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
employee  for  each  week  were  each  taken  as  100  per  cent.  The  size 
of  the  force,  the  amount  of  the  pay  rolls,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
employee  for  the  given  week  or  weeks  are  all  reduced  to  per  cents  of 
these  averages. 

It  has  been  found  that  comparison  made  on  the  basis  of  selected 
weeks  yields  results  practically  equal  to  those  made  for  every  week 
of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved  in  adding 
the  earnings  for  each  of  fifty-two  weeks,  resort  was  had  to  the  expe- 
dient of  using  twelve  representative  weeks.  The  middle  week  of  the 
month  was  preferred  because  holidays  as  a  rule  come  either  in  the 
first  or  last  week  of  the  month.  This  was  done  where  very  large  pay 
rolls  were  dealt  with.  The  average  number  of  employees  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  number  of  employees  found  in  each  of  the 
fifty-two  weeks  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  weeks  is  found 
to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  average  secured  by  adding  the  data  for 
12  selected  pay  rolls  and  dividing  by  12.  The  average  amount  paid 
out  in  the  fifty-two  weeks  is  likewise  almost  the  same  as  the  average 
for  twelve  weeks,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings per  employee.  However,  the  average  weekly  earnings  per 
employee  as  used  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  out 
in  the  year  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  employees  appearing  on  all 
the  pay  rolls. 

A  number  of  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  these  figures. 
In  Chicago  and  Rochester  the  yearly  pay  rolls,  as  copied,  confine  them- 
selves in  the  main  to  certain  classes  of  employees.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  give  the  total  number  of  employees  nor  the  total  pay  roll. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  the  total  pay  roll 
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has  been  copied.  This  means  that  comparison  can  not  be  made 
between  the  average  earnings  per  employee  in  different  cities — that  is, 
the  absolute  figures  must  not  be  contrasted,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection  to  comparing  the  index  numbers  for  these  cities. 

Another  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the  pay  rolls  were 
copied  in  the  different  cities  for  different  periods.  Owing  to  the 
business  depression,  the  periods  taken  are  not  altogether  comparable. 
Thus,  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  the  pay  rolls  cover  the  year  1907; 
in  Rochester  1907  and  part  of  1908;  in  Baltimore  the  pay  rolls  cover 
about  one-half  of  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  yearly  pay  rolls  there  were  secured  in  a  number 
of  establishments  merely  the  total  amount  paid  out  and  the  number 
of  employees  for  each  week  of  the  entire  year.  This  is  the  case  in 
two  contract  shops  in  Chicago,  one  special  order  house  in  Chicago, 
and  one  in  New  York.  In  the  instance  of  one  contract  shop  in  Chi- 
cago and  one  contract  shop  in  New  York  only  the  total  amount  paid 
each  week  was  secured  and  not'  the  number  of  employees. 

From  these  data  the  points  that  can  be  brought  out  are  the  relative 
steadiness  of  work  in  each  city.  This  is  shown  by  the  index  numbers 
which  give  for  each  week  the  per  cent  of  (1)  the  average  force,  (2)  the 
average  weekly  pay  roll,  and  (3)  the  average  weekly  earnings  per 
employee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  at  each  specified  pay-roll 
period  of  employees,  amount  carried  on  the  pay  roll,  and  average 
earnings  per  employee,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  year. 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED PAY  ROLL,  OF  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Date. 

Per  cent  of  average  number 
of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average  weekly 
pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of  average  weekly 
earnings. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Average,  fifty- 
two  weeks  — 

1907. 
Jan.  15  
Feb.  15  

100.0 

103.6 
101.6 

100.0 

100.0 

107.1 
107.1 

100.0 

100.0 

112.9 
106.8 
116.3 
105.6 
100.4 
105.4 
107.2 
104.4 
85.9 
87.5 
93.2 

100.0 

100.0 
125.2 

100. 

100.0 
109.0 

100.0 

100.0 
117.6 

100.0 



117.3 
116  3 



105.1 
112  5 



109.9 
110.0 
108.2 
111.3 
108.4 
91.8 
109.6 
54.3 
89.6 
107.2 
109.1 

Mar.  15  
Apr.  15  

103.4 
95.3 

105.8 

105.8 

114.2 
118.5 
117.7 
88.5 
103.5 
47.2 
80.3 
96.2 
86.3 

110  7 

May  15 

96.4 
98.0 
100.7 
101.4 
101.0 
100.7 
96.4 

109.9 
107.6 
104.1 
100.9 
103.0 
100.0 
98.4 
96.1 

94.7 
95.4 

106.8 
108.4 
96.8 
94.9 
87.1 
89.7 
89.7 
79.1 

110.5 
112.2 
107.5 
100.7 
104.7 
100.0 
98.3 
97.5 

97.1 
96.8 
92.3 

'i2L2' 
104.5 
99.6 
55.  6 

103!  2 
108.0 

126.7 
131.3 
124.3 
66.0 
106.6 

104.2 
107.5 
106.4 
103.0 
85.0 
87.0 
96.6 

100.6 
104.2 
103.  2 
99.8 
101.6 
100.0 
100.0 
101.6 

102  6 

June  15 

105.6 
106.0 
105.1 
72.1 
82.0 
88.8 
100.9 

107.3 
110.7 
126.6 
104.3 

115.0 
98.6 
94.7 
77.2 
84.4 
116.2 
107.3 

118.2 
118.6 
98.2 
63.4 
99.8 

July  15  

Aug  15 

Sept.  15  

Oct.  15      

Nov  15 

Dec.  15  

1908. 
Jan.  15  
Feb.  15... 



....... 



101.5 
98.4 



Mar.  15 

93.8 





Apr.  15.... 

May  15 

106.9 
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In  Chicago  work  during  1907  was  found  to  be  fairly  even  through- 
out the  year.  The  maximum  number  of  employees,  found  in  Jan- 
uary, is  only  103.6  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  minimum  number, 
found  in  April,  is  95.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  smallest  num- 
bers employed  were  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  again  in  November. 
The  largest  pay  roll,  in  March,  is  116.3  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
lowest,  in  September,  85.9  per  cent.  The  highest  earnings  of  employ- 
ees, in  March,  are  112.5  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest,  in  Sep- 
tember, 85  per  cent.  The  rush  season  seems  to  be  January  to  April 
and  June  to  August.  September,  October,  and  November  are  below 
the  average. 

In  Rochester  the  variations  are  even  slighter  than  hi  Chicago. 
The  highest  number  employed,  in  May,  was  109.9  per  cent  of  the 
average;  the  lowest,  in  March,  was  93.8  per  cent.  The  largest  pay 
roll,  in  June,  was  112.2  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  smallest,  in 
March,  92.3  per  cent.  The  highest  earnings  per  employee,  in  June, 
are  104.2  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest,  in  March,  98.4  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  entire  pay  rolls  were  copied, 
thus  giving  a  better  basis.  In  Philadelphia  the  highest  number  of 
employees  was  found  in  June — 108.4  per  cent  of  the  average;  the 
lowest  number  in  December — 79.1  per  cent.  The  highest  pay  roll 
was  125.2  per  cent  of  the  average,  in  January;  the  lowest  pay  roll 
47.2  per  cent,  in  September.  The  highest  weekly  earnings  per  em- 
ployee were  117.6  per  cent,  in  January;  the  lowest  54.3  per  cent,  in 
September.  January  to  June  were  busy  months;  July  to  December 
were  considerably  below  the  average  except  for  the  month  of  August. 

In  Baltimore  the  seasonal  variations  are  marked.  The  highest 
number  of  employees  was  found  in  March,  126.6  per  cent  of  the 
average;  the  lowest  in  September,  72.1  per  cent.  The  largest  pay 
roll  was  in  February,  131.3  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest  in 
September,  55.6  per  cent.  The  highest  earnings  per  employee  were 
in  February,  118.6  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest  in  April,  63.4 
per  cent.  The  busy  season  was  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in 
November  to  March.  August,  September,  and  October  were  dull. 

The  data  discussed  above  were  obtained  from  large  inside  shops 
where  work  is  notably  steadier  than  in  the  smaller  contract  shops. 
They  must  be  used  with  caution,  for  they  were  obtained  either  from 
a  single  establishment  in  a  city  or  from  very  few. 

In  Chicago  similar  data  were  secured  for  three  contract  shops — 
two  coat  shops,  a  Bohemian  and  a  German,  and  one  vest  shop,  a 
Scandinavian.  In  these  shops  payment  was  biweekly,  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  and  the  number  receiving  wages  were  copied  for 
the  twenty-six  biweekly  periods. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees,  pay  roll, 
and  earnings  of  each  pay  period  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  year  in  these  shops: 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  PAY 
ROLL,  OF  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR,  IN  CERTAIN  CONTRACT  SHOPS. 


Date. 

Per  cent  of 
average  number 
of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of 
average  weekly 
earnings. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Average  26  biweekly  periods 

100.0 
108.6 
120.0 
102.9 
97.1 
88.6 
91.4 
88.6 
102.9 
102.9 
108.6 
102.9 
114.3 
105.7 
102.9 
100.0 
105.7 
100.0 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
88.6 
88.6 
94.3 
88.6 

100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 
95.8 
95.8 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
95.8 
95.8 
87.5 
95.8 
95.8 
100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 

100.0 
111.6 
111.7 
97.0 
94.3 
94.3 
89.5 
85.7 
103.7 
107.7 
102.4 
100.7 
111.6 
107.8 
111.1 
109.0 
109.0 
112.6 
104.0 
109.3 
112.4 
106.5 
94.4 
89.0 
67.5 
88.6 
68.7 

100.0 
115.6 
112.0 
109.6 
112.3 
98.6 
103.2 
118.5 
115.2 
123.9 
109.1 
102.1 
92.7 
89.4 
98.4 
104.7 
10718 
107.0 
98.3 
94.4 
93.0 
101.0 
106.3 
108.2 
74.5 
84.4 
19.9 

100.0 
56.5 
107.2 
106.9 
106.9 
103.6 
107.7 
76.5 
97.5 
72.7 
95.6 
69.1 
98.3 
112.2 
90.5 
123.0 
125.0 
106.9 
145.7 
87.8 
72.6 
66.7 
100.8 
117.8 
131.7 
135.9 
85.0 

100.0 
102.8 
93.1 
94.3 
97.1 
106.5 
97.9 
96.8 
100.8 
104.7 
94.2 
97.9 
97.7 
102.0 
108.0 
108.9 
103.0 
112.5 
107.0 
109.3 
112.3 
106.5 
97.1 
100.4 
76.2 
94.0 
77.5 

100.0 
115.6 
107.5 
105.2 
112.3 
98.5 
107.7 
123.6 
110.6 
118.9 
104.8 
106.5 
96.8 
102.2 
102.7 
109.2 
107.7 
107.1 
94.4 
94.4 
93.0 
100.9 
102.0 
103.9 
71.6 
81.0 
19.9 

January  23  1907                       

February  6  1907                                          

February  20  1907 

March  5  1907                                            

March  20  1907 

April  3  1907                 

April  17  1907 

May  1  1907    

May  15  1907                                       

May  29  1907 

June  12  1907                 

June  26  1907 

July  10  1907           

July  24  1907 

August'  7  1907 

August  21  1907                             

September  4  1907 

September  18  1907     

October  2  1907 

October  16  1907       

October  30  1907 

November  13,  1907  

November  27  1907                   

December  11   1907 

December  26  1907       

January  8  1908 

In  the  Scandinavian  vest  shop  the  highest  amount  paid  out  is  112.6 
per  cent  of  the  average,  early  hi  September;  the  lowest  is  67.5  per 
cent,  early  hi  December.  The  busy  period  covered  May  to  October 
and  January  and  part  of  February.  The  dull  period  was  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April,  and  again  in  November  and  December. 

In  the  Bohemian  shop  the  highest  amount  paid  out  was  123.9  per 
cent  of  the  average,  in  May;  the  lowest  74.5  per  cent,  early  in  Decem- 
ber (i.  e.,  disregarding  the  period  in  which  Christmas  and  New  Year 
came).  The  busy  months  were  January  and  February,  April  and 
May,  August  and  November. 

In  the  German  shop  the  unevenness  of  employment  was  more 
marked.  The  highest  pay  roll  was  145.7  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
lowest  56.5  per  cent.  The  busy  seasons  were  February  and  March, 
August  and  September,  and  November  and  December.  The  other 
months  were  below  the  average,  some  weeks  only  two-thirds  of  the 
average  and  others  only  three-fourths. 

While  these  data  are  not  conclusive,  they  show  that  the  contract 
shops  in  Chicago  as  contrasted  with  the  inside  shops  offer  far  less 
steady  employment  and  far  less  steady  earnings. 
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The  prominence  of  the  special-order  trade  in  Chicago  and  its  sea- 
sonal character  make  desirable  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  the 
ready-made  and  special-order  branches.  For  the  special-order  trade 
in  Chicago  we  have  one  entire  establishment  and  selected  employees 
in  a  shop  of  another  establishment.  For  New  York  the  data  are  for 
a  large  special-order  establishment,  comparable  with  the  establish- 
ments taken  in  Chicago. 

The  facts  for  these  establishments  are  presented  in  the  following 
table : 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED PAY  ROLL,  OF  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR    IN  SPECIAL  ORDER  HOUSES. 


~Date. 

Per  cent  of  average 
number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  earnings. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  1. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  2. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  1. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  2. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  1. 

Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  2. 

New 
York. 

Average,  52  weeks           .  .  . 

100.0 
103  4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
63.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
65  4 

100.0 

100.0 

December  29  1906 

January  5,  1907     

93.3 
85.4 
83.1 
78.7 
78.7 
74.2 
79.8 
85.4 
101.1 
103.  4 
100.0 
102.2 
100.0 
106.7 
103.4 
106.7 
110.1 
105.6 
105.6 
111.2 
109.0 
107.9 
102.2 
101.1 
98.9 
95.5 
94.4 
87.6 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
83.1 
84.3 
84.3 
89.9 
89.9 
97.8 
100.0 
109.0 
109.0 
96.6 
116.9 
118.0 
119.1 
125.8 
120.2 
121.3 
116.9 
120.2 
120.2 
118.0- 

60.0 
95.5 
69.5 
60.3 
81.6 
96.9 
101.2 
103.3 
106.1 
107.8 
109.2 
109.9 
113.9 
109.9 
110.6 
108.7 
109.9 
111.8 
111.6 
108.3 
105.9 
99.8 
98.8 
95.7 
95.7 
71.9 
28.8 
52.7 
90.5 
70.7 
98.1 
102.1 
99.3 
102.4 
102.8 
104.7 
109.0 
114.2 
115.1 
115.8 
118.0 
114.4 
117.5 
117.0 
116.8 
114.9 
112.5 
108.5 
109.9 
106.6 
104.5 
96.9 

56.8 
55.3 
55.9 
52.2 
72.7 
72.4 
69.3 
78.3 
83.5 
93.8 
97.8 
109.9 
114.9 
120.5 
116.8 
123.6 
118.0 
113.7 
120.5 
123.3 
124.8 
122.4 
123.0 
117.0 
109.9 
103.7 
100.6 
78.9 
71.1 
71.4 
70.2 
70.8 
93.5 
-  93.2 
100.6 
100.0 
105.9 
110.9 
108.4 
106.2 
110.9 
116.8 
120.2 
120.2 
125.8 
121.4 
115.5 
112.4 
111.2 
112.4 
108.7 
97.5 

42.6 
63.2 
56.6 
55.1 
52.9 
62.7 
75.2 
67.0 
85.8 
105.8 
116.3 
126.8 
140.3 
130.7 
166.7 
128.7 
127.8 
124.8 
116.0 
109.6 
109.3 
90.5 
110.7 
112.4 
111.9 
110.5 
67.8 
62.9 
61.5 
55.5 
61.2 
59.6 
61.0 
61.8 
70.4 
77.7 
82.7 
96.5 
101.6 
112.5 
122.8 
113.7 
121.9 
141.5 
129.2 
122.3 
122.3 
99.2 
124.9 
119.0 
125.3 

78.9 
58.5 
67.8 
66.6 
81.8 
83.7 
87.2 
100.5 
109.3 
115.8 
124.7 
125.5 
120.7 
119.7 
121.1 
125.7 
115.9 
112.7 
111.8 
110.6 
104.0 
89.1 
102.0 
98.2 
84.5 
101.6 
87.4 
91.6 
84.3 
92.7 
82.6 
89.3 
83.4 
80.9 
82.4 
80.5 
100.2 
104.1 
109.8 
114.5 
115.0 
128.0 
120.1 
114.4 
110.0 
107.1 
101.6 
83.6 
96.3 
98.4 
84.5 
47.8 

32.1 
37.9 
39.4 
36.0 
48.6 
56.6 
59.5 
69.6 
85.4 
102.7 
116.3 
140.3 
158.2 
146.8 
155.9 
142.7 
130.2 
136.0 
135.6 
136.8 
134.2 
124.9 
122.6 
113.1 
109.3 
112.5 
90.0 
71.5 
55.7 
66.3 
65.5 
63.0 
74.2 
74.1 
87.2 
84.9 
85.4 
121.7 
105.1 
112.7 
122.2 
135.1 
140.5 
127.6 
133.2 
123.1 
117.5 
97.2 
103.3 
107.4 
99.2 
52.8 

39.7 
53.8 
47.0 
43.3 
41.6 
46.4 
59.9 
57.1 
86.6 
109.2 
116.1 
129.4 
140.0 
139.3 
171.9 
137.1 
140.5 
131.5 
122.3 
121.7 
118.8 
97.4 
112.9 
113.3 
110.4 
105.3 
63.9 
55.0 
52.4 
47.3 
52.1 
49.4 
51.4 
51.9 
63.2 
69.7 
80.7 
96.3 
110.5 
122.3 
118.4 
132.5 
143.5 
168.1 
162.2 
146.8 
148.2 
115.8 
150.0 
142.9 
147.6 

47.7 
55.9 
47.2 
40.1 
66.7 
81.2 
88.2 
103.8 
116.0 
124.9 
136.2 
137.9 
137.6 
131.6 
134.1 
136.7 
127.4 
126.0 
124.8 
119.7 
110.1 
88.8 
101.1 
94.0 
80.9 
73.1 
25.2 
48.3 
76.4 
65.6 
81.0 
91.2 
82.8 
82.8 
84.7 
84.4 
109.2 
118.9 
126.4 
132.7 
135.6 
146.4 
141.1 
133.9 
128.4 
123.1 
114.3 
90.7 
105.9 
104.9 
88.3 
40.  3 

59.7 
72.5 
75.4 
74.9 
68.4 
79.2 
87.5 
88.8 
102.6 
110.5 
119.3 
128.3 
138.0 
120.0 
133.2 
114.4 
110.6 
119.8 
111.9 
110.0 
106.7 
101.3 
98.9 
95.8 
99.2 
107.3 
88.1 
92.4 
80.7 
92.4 
93.1 
89.1 
76.9 
78.8 
85.4 
85.5 
81.2 
109.9 
97.3 
106.0 
110.3 
115.2 
115.9 
105.2 
104.7 
100.4 
101.6 
86.7 
93.3 
95.7 
91.6 
55.1 

January  12  1907 

January  19  1907 

January  26,  1907        

February  2  1907 

February  9,  1907  

February  16  1907 

February  23,  1907  

March  2,  1907 

March0  1907 

March  16,  1907  

March  23  1907 

March  30  1907 

April  6,  1907 

April  13  1907 

April  20  1907 

April  27,  1907  

May  4  1907 

May  11,  1907  

May  18  1907           .  . 

May  25  1907 

June  1,  1907    

JuneS  1907 

June  15,  1907  

June  22,  1907    . 

June  29  1907 

July  6,  1907  

July  13,  1907 

July  90  1907 

July  27,  1907.   ..-.  

August  3,  1907 

August  10  1907 

August  17,  1907  

August  24,  1907 

August  31,  1907  

September  7,  1907  

September  14,  1907 

September  21,  1907  

September  28,  1907... 

October  5,  1907 

October  12,  1907  

October  19,  1907  

October  26  1907 

November  2,  1907  

November  9,  1907  

November  16,  1907 

November  23,  1907  

November  30,  1907.  . 

December  7,  1907 

December  14,  1907  

December  21,  1907  

December  28,  1907 
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In  shop  No.  1, Chicago  (data  for  part  of  employees  only),  the  lowest 
pay  roll  falls  to  42.6  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  highest  rises  to  166.7 
per  cent.  The  lowest  number  of  employees  is  74.2  per  cent  of  the 
average ;  the  highest  125.8  per  cent.  The  failure  of  the  force  to  expand 
with  the  volume  of  work  explains  the  high  amount  of  overtime  in 
this  branch.  The  lowest  earnings  per  employee  are  39.7  per  cent  of 
the  average;  the  highest  171.9  per  cent. 

The  rush  period  is  from  March  to  June  in  spring,  and  from  October 
to  December  in  fall.  In  the  other  five  months  the  amount  of  available 
work  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  average. 

For  shop  No.  2,  Chicago  (data  for  all  employees),  the  situation  is 
quite  similar.  The  lowest  pay  roll  is  in  December,  47.8  per  cent  of 
the  average;  the  highest  is  in  October,  128  per  cent.  The  lowest 
number  of  employees  is  28.8  per  cent,  in  July,  when  some  of  the  shops 
are  shut  down;  the  highest  118  per  cent,  in  October.  The  lowest 
earnings  are  25.2  per  cent,  in  July;  the  highest  146.4  per  cent,  in 
October.  Here,  too,  the  rush  period  is  March  to  June,  and  again  in 
September  to  December.  The  other  months  are  dull,  with  one-half  to 
two-thirds  employment. 

The  data  for  the  New  York  shop  show  very  similar  fluctuations. 

The  data  are  for  the  same  period.  The  rush  period  is  March  to 
June,  and  again  September  to  December.  The  seasonal  character  is 
even  more  marked.  The  lowest  pay  rolls  fall  to  32.1  per  cent  in  Jan- 
uary; the  highest  rises  to  158.2  per  cent  in  March.  The  force  falls  to 
52.2  per  cent  in  January  and  rises  to  125.8  per  cent  in  November. 
The  lowest  earnings  are  55.1  per  cent  of  the  average,  in  December; 
the  highest  138  per  cent,  in  March. 

The  contrast  between  the  comparative  steadiness  of  work  in  the 
inside  ready-made  clothing  shops,  and  the  highly  seasonal  develop- 
ment of  the  special-order  houses,  is  brought  out  by  the  following 
table  for  Chicago,  which  shows  the  per  cent  that  the  number  of 
employees,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  weekly  earn- 
ings per  employee,  respectively,  are  of  the  average  for  the  year. 
The  figures  for  each  month  are  for  the  pay  period  nearest  the  15th 
of  the  month. 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED PAY  ROLL,  OF  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR,  IN  CERTAIN  READY-MADE  CLOTH- 
ING SHOPS  AND  IN  TWO  SPECIAL-ORDER  HOUSES  IN  CHICAGO. 


Date. 

Per  cent  of  average 
number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  earnings. 

Ready- 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  1. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  2. 

Ready- 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.l. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  2. 

Ready- 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.l. 

Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  2. 

Average,  52  weeks 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
101.9 
109.0 
105.1 
112.5 
110.7 
104.2 
107.5 
106.4 
103.0 
85.0 
87.0 
96.6 
99.5 

100.0 

100.  0 

December  15  1900 

January  15,  1907  

103.6 
101.6 
103.  .4 
95.3 
96.4 
98.0 
100.7 
101.4 
101.1 
100.7 
96.4 

85.4 
79.8 
100.0 
103.4 
111.2 
101.1 
87.6 
84.3 
97.8 
96.6 
120.2 
120.2 

95.5 
101.2 
109.2 
110.6 
108.3 
95.7 
52.7 
99.3 
109.0 
118.0 
114.9 
106.6 

112.9 
106.8 
116.3 
105.6 
100.4 
105.4 
107.2 
104.4 
85.9 
87.5 
93.2 

63.2 
75.2 
116.3 
166.7 
109.6 
112.4 
62.9 
61.0 
82.7 
122.8 
122.3 
119.0 

58.5 
87.2 
124.7 
121.1 
110.6 
98.2 
91.6 
83.4 
100.2 
115.0 
107.1 
98.4 

53.8 
59.9 
116.1 
171.9 
121.7 
113.3 
55.0 
51.4 
80.7 
118.4 
146.8 
142.9 

55.9 
88.2 
136.2 
134.1 
119.7 
94.0 
48.3 
82.8 
109.2 
135.6 
123.1 
104.9 

February  15  1907 

March  15,  1907  

April  15.  1907  .     . 

May  15  1907 

June  15,  1907  

July  15  1907 

August  15,  1997  

Septum  bpr  15,  1907... 

October  15  1907 

November  15,  1907  

December  15,  1907.  .  . 

For  New  York  there  was  obtained  the  amount  paid  from  week  to 
week  in  a  so-called  inside  contract  shop — a  contract  shop  on  the 
employer's  premises  and  favored  by  the  employer  with  steady  work. 
This  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  pay  rolls  do  not  differ  much  in 
amount  from  week  to  week.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
single  pay  roll  only  one  month,  September,  shows  comparatively  low 
pay  rolls — about  two-thirds  of  the  average.  The  highest  pay  roll  is 
117.7  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  per  cent  that  each  pay  roll  is  of 
average  for  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  PAY  ROLL  OF  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR,  IN  ONE  INSIDE 
CONTRACT  SHOP,  NEW  YORK. 


Date. 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age 
weekly 
pay  roll. 

Date. 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age 
weekly 
pay  roll. 

Date. 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 

weekly 
pay  roU. 

Average,  52  weeks.  .  . 

100.0 

June  23,  1907... 

105.1 

October  27,  1907 

107  9 

February  25,  1907  .  . 

102.6 

June  30,  1907  

100.2 

November  3,  1907 

103  9 

March  3,  1907  . 

93.0 

July  7  1907 

114  0 

November  10  1907 

110  8 

March  10,  1907  

105.3 

July  14,  1907  

106.7 

November  17,  1907 

105  3 

March  17,  1907... 

103.5 

July  21,  1907     . 

109.6 

November  24  1907 

109  0 

March  24,  1907 

105  2 

July  28  1907 

102  8 

December  1  1907 

106  2 

April  1  1907 

95  9 

August  4  1907 

103  9 

December  8  1907 

103  6 

April  7,  1907  

71.7 

August  11,  1907  . 

105  4 

December  15  1907 

92  5 

April  14,  1907   . 

106  3 

August  18  1907 

Il7  7 

December  22  1907 

102  7 

April  91   1907 

97  g 

August  25  1907 

1]9  9 

December  29  1907 

83  9 

April  28,  1907.. 

101.7 

September  1,  1907 

112  3 

Januarv  5  1908 

93  g 

Mav  5   1907 

101  6 

September  9  1907 

101  1 

January  12  1908 

107  9 

May  12,  1907  

103.9 

September  15,  1907    . 

75.1 

January  19,  1908 

104  7 

May  21,  1907.  . 

98.0 

September  22,  1907 

63  6 

January  26  1908 

109  7 

Mav  26,  1907 

71  8 

September  29  1907 

65  5  1 

February  2  1908 

104  7 

June  2,  1907  

98.1 

October  6,  1907 

68  5 

Februarv  9  1908 

100  2 

June  9,  1907  . 

105.0 

October  13,  1907 

106  9 

February  16  1908 

102  0 

June  16,  1907 

106  4 

October  20  1907 

112  4 
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The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  foregoing  figures  should  be 
used  with  caution.  They  represent  a  small  number  of  establish- 
ments, in*  several  instances  one  only,  so  that  definite  conclusions  can 
not  be  drawn  from  them.  They  are  useful,  however,  as  showing  the 
tendencies  of  the  industry  along  the  lines  of  seasonal  development 
and  irregular  employment. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  the  data  upon 
which  this  report  is  based  are  mostly  for  the  large  inside  shops.  The 
firms  are  naturally  interested  in  keeping  their  own  shops  busy.  They 
all  employ  contractors  for  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  on  those  that  (as 
the  few  contract  shops  for  which  we  have  data  show)  the  burden  of 
unemployment  is  likely  to  fall. 

EARNINGS  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Earnings  in  the  clothing  industry  vary  widely  with  the  character 
of  the  work  done.  Occupations  in  this  industry,  however,  are  not 
separated  by  clear  demarcations.  The  work  is  highly  subdivided 
and  any  general  division  of  it,  such  as  machine  sewing,  or  basting, 
or  hand  sewing,  is  minutely  subdivided  and  apportioned  among  many 
hands,  each  doing  a  slightly  different  kind  of  work,  or  working  on  a 
different  part  of  the  garment.  Thus  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  occu- 
pations. In  consequence  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  groups  of 
workers  rather  than  distinct  occupations. 

While  the  work  within  a  particular  shop  or  division  of  an  estab- 
lishment is  highly  subdivided,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  have  a 
whole  shop  working  on  one  class  of  garments,  as  coats,  pants,  or  vests. 
The  employees  in  these  "shops,"  so-called,  have  been  divided  into 
groups  of  workers,  putting  into  each  group  all  the  employees  of  a  shop 
who  did  similar  kinds  of  work.  In  this  way  a  rough  grouping  of 
occupations  on  each  class  of  garments  has  been  made.  The  group- 
ings within  coat,  pants,  and  vest  shops  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

Coat  shops. — (1)  Operators,  (2)  hand  sewers,  higher  grade,  (3)  hand 
sewers,  lower  grade,  (4)  miscellaneous. 

Pants  shops. — (1)  Operators,  (2)  finishers,  (3)  miscellaneous. 

Vest  shops. — (1)  Operators,  (2)  hand  sewers,  (3)  miscellaneous. 

Under  miscellaneous  are  included  employees  in  occupations  in 
which  there  are  few  employees  and  in  which  no  sewing  is  done. 

In  preparing  the  tables  of  this  section  on  earnings  by  occupations, 
employees  for  whom  there  were  no  adequate  data  were  ignored.  For 
purposes  of  summarizing  this  material,  all  operators,  whether  on 
coats,  pants,  or  vests,  are  put  together,  and  likewise  lower  grade 
hand  sewers  on  coats  and  finishers,  so-called,  on  pants.  This  is  done 
because  the  employees  classed  under  these  heads  do  similar  work. 
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Higher  grade  hand  sewers  on  coats  and  hand  workers  on  vests  are 
discussed  separately.  Miscellaneous  workers  may  be  ignored  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  discussion  of  occupations. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  of  the  occupation  groups, 
as  compared  with  the  total  in  all  occupations.  For  males  it  indicates 
the  relative  importance  of  the  number  in  each  occupation  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  in  what  might  be  called  competitive 
occupations. 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  EACH 

OCCUPATION  GROUP. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators      

62.4 
19.7 
.6 
12.4 
4.9 

33.1 
13.2 
6.1 
43.3 
4.3 

48.1 
35.5 

29.0 
13.3 
9.0 
43.6 
5.1 

58.4 
26.5 
1.1 
10.2 
3.8 

15.9 
10.1 
10.8 
53.3 
9.1 

66.3 
22.3 

22.1 
12.9 
4.4 

56.8 
3.8 

56.1 
23.2 
.8 
16.8 
3.1 

15.3 
14.5 
6.3 
59.0 
4.9 

Hand  sewers  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  a  
Miscellaneous  

11.8 
4.6 

9.9 
1.5 

Total,  all  occupations  .  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

o  Including  finishers,  pants. 

The  largest  field  of  work  for  women  is  hand  sewing,  as  distinguished 
from  basting  and  from  machine  work  or  operating.  This  includes 
the  actual  needle  work  on  the  garment — the  felling,  button  sewing, 
and  the  like  on  coats,  pants,  and  vests.  Basting  on  pants  may  be 
included,  for  this  work  is  done  altogether  by  women  and  is  not  very 
different  from  ordinary  sewing. 

As  used  here,  the  classification  "  lower-grade  hand  sewers7'  includes 
all  the  plain  sewing  on  coats,  and  on  pants  (where  it  is  usually 
termed  finishing) ,  and  also  basting  on  pants.  Those  engaged  in  bast- 
ing armholes  on  coats  have  also  been  included.  This  work  is  done 
by  men  in  many  shops,  particularly  in  New  York,  and  the  inclusion 
of  these  female  workers  in  the  grouping  may  be  questioned.  Part  of 
the  work  of  this  class,  mostly  "finishing  "  on  pants, is  done  in  homes. 

On  the  whole  the  grouping  "lower-grade  hand  sewers"  represents 
work  that  is  left  to  women.  It  is  the  lowest  paid  work.  The  group 
as  it  stands  occupies  everywhere  about  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  viz,  43.3  per  cent  in  Chicago,  43.6 
per  cent  in  Rochester,  53.3  per  cent  in  New  York,  56.8  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia,  59  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Comparatively  few  men  are 
found  in  this  group — about  10  per  cent,  except  in  Baltimore,  where 
16.8  per  cent  are  reported.  The  percentages  given  are  based  on  the 
number  of  men  for  whom  wages  were  tabulated,  those  in  competition 
with  women  or  children.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  would  not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 
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Above  the  class  of  hand  sewers  just  discussed  is  another  class  of 
hand  workers — here  designated  as  " higher-grade  hand  sewers."  Th« 
group  thus  headed  is  not  homogeneous  so  far  as  concerns  the  work 
performed  by  the  employees  included  in  it.  The  grouping  is  based 
on  earnings  rather  than  on  the  work  done.  There  have  been  put 
into  it  hand  buttonhole  makers  and  various  basters.  Hand  button- 
hole making  is,  with  the  fewest  exceptions,  women's  work.  With 
regard  to  basting,  the  situation  is  not  the  same  in  all  cities.  Part  of 
the  basting  is  men's  work.  This  is  true  of  the  first  basting,  i.  e.,  the 
basting  together  of  the  outside  of  the  coat  with  the  lining  prepara- 
tory to  sewing  the  two  parts  together  on  the  machine.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  basting  by  which  the  lining  is  adjusted  to  the  outside  of 
the  coat  and  prepared  to  be  felled  to  it.  This  work  is  done  standing 
and,  except  in  some  German  shops,  is  left  to  men.  The  male  workers 
of  this  class  have  been  ignored  here. 

Edge  basting  is  left  almost  entirely  to  women  in  Chicago.  In 
New  York  it  is,  as  a  whole,  done  by  men.  In  the  other  cities  it  is  not 
so  clearly  divided  as  between  the  sexes.  Collar  basting  is  competi- 
tive as  between  the  sexes  in  Chicago  and  Rochester. 

These  illustrations  will  indicate  that  in  any  city  there  is  little 
significance  to  a  comparison  of  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the 
group  of  higher-grade  hand  sewers. 

Numerically,  this  class  is  important,  giving  employment  to  13.2 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  Chicago,  13.3  per  cent  in  Rochester,  10.1 
per  cent  in  New  York,  12.9  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  14.5  per  cent 
in  Baltimore.  As  a  field  for  men  it  employs  19.7  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  competitive  occupations  in  Chicago,  35.5  per  cent  in  Rochester, 
26.5  per  cent  in  New  York,  22.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  23.2 
per  cent  in  Baltimore.  The  per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  would  be  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  per  cents 
given. 

Hand  sewers  on  vests  have  been  left  separate  in  this  summary. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  basters  and  hand  buttonhole  makers,  belong 
with  the  higher-grade  hand  sewers,  others  with  the  lower-grade  hand 
sewers.  In  both  cases  the  work  is  well-nigh  exclusively  women's. 
It  employs  6.1  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Chicago,  9  per  cent  hi 
Rochester,  10.8  per  cent  in  New  York,  4.4  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
6.3  per  cent  hi  Baltimore.  Nowhere  is  the  per  cent  of  men  employed 
of  consequence. 

Next  to  hand  sewing  in  numerical  importance  is  machine  operating. 
The  work  gives  employment  to  from  about  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
the  women  tabulated.  The  proportion  varies  in  the  different  cities, 
according  as  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  Thus  hi 
Chicago  the  highest  per  cent  of  women  are  found — 33.1  per  cent.  In 
Rochester  29  per  cent,  in  New  York  15.9  per  cent,  hi  Philadelphia 
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22.1  per  cent,  in  Baltimore  15.3  per  cent.  This  work  is,  as  a  rule, 
better  paid  than  hand  work. 

The  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  hi  each  occu- 
pation, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
strictly  descriptive  of  the  conditions  in  the  industry,  but  rather  as 
applying  to  the  per  cent  of  employees  for  whom  the  data  on  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  earnings  were  available  for  tabulation.  The  propor- 
tions in  the  various  occupations  are  probably  representative  of  the 
distribution  by  occupations  for  women.  Owing  to  the  exclusion  of 
men  in  noncompetitive  occupations,  the  per  cents  given  for  men  are 
not  significant.  Differences  hi  the  classes  of  garments  made,  in  the 
methods  of  shop  organization,  and  the  apportionment  of  work 
between  the  sexes  are  all  factors  hi  determining  the  number  of 
employees  for  whom  data  available  for  tabulation  could  be  secured. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  number  and  average  yearly 
earnings  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
classified  according  to  the  garment  made  and  the  occupation.  The 
first  of  the  tables  is  for  all  of  the  employees,  while  the  second  relates 
only  to  those  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported.  A  third  table 
gives  also,  for  the  employees  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported,  the 
average  hourly  earnings,  the  employees  being  classified  hi  the  same 
way  as  hi  the  preceding  table. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

COATS. 

Operators  

230 
97 

61 

10 

511 
492 

1,006 
43 

177 
138 

45 

9 

144 
177 

441 

26 

843 
654 

231 

69 

155 
264 

983 
126 

232 
117 

50 
5 

131 
122 

388 
17 

265 
224 

152 
14 

83 
191 

549 
20 

Hand  sewers,  higher 
grade 

Hand  sewers,  lower 
grade  

Miscellaneous 

Total  

PANTS. 

Operators  

398 

2,032 

369 

788 

1,797 

1,528 

404 

658 

655 

843 

52 

466 
540 
28 

6 

1 
2 

127 
138 
17 

522 
22 
5 

205 
416 
116 

86 
2 
1 

76 
149 
16 

219 
10 
6 

69 
228 
24 

Finishers 

Misopl  lf*np<nis 

4 

Total  

VESTS. 

Operators  

56 

1,034 

9 

282 

549 

737 

89 

241 

235 

321 

25 
3 
10 

203 
219 
81 

4 

115 
119 
25 

78 
28 
18 

57 
282 
19 

30 

2 
42 
3 

57 
8 
10 

49 
83 
21 

Hand  sewers  . 

MisoplJanpous 

7 

2 

Total 

38 
.   492 

503 
3,569 

11 
389 

259 
1,329 

124 
2,470 

358 
2,623 

32 
525 

47 
946 

75 
965 

153 
1,317 

Total,  all  oc- 
cupations... 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION— 
Concluded. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

COATS. 

Operators  

$12.64 
9.04 

6.08 
6.47 

$8.68 
7.99 

6.15 
4.33 

$12.  18 
11.59 

8.24 
5.26 

$8.05 
7.82 

6.45 
5.05 

$11.64 
10.23 

7.21 
6.16 

$5.80 
7.20 

5.26 
5.27 

$10.85 
8.48 

7.79 
4.45 

$7.36 
7.57 

5.09 
4.52 

$8.70 
9.08 

8.12 
4.21 

$5.71 
0.19 

4.62 
4.59 

Hand  sewers,  higher 
grade 

Hand  sewers,  lower 
grade   

Miscellaneous 

Total  

10.60 
9.87 

7.18 

8.56 
5.88 
5.67 

11.31 

11.44 

5.50 
10.27 

7.01 

7.59 
6.83 
5.62 

10.36 

.  = 

10.46 
8.22 
4.29 

5.65 

___ 

7.63 
5.28 
4.90 

9.11 

8.91 
5.26 
4.00 

5.97 

6.28 
4.36 
4.05 

8.60 

6.34 
6.10 
3.22 

5.08 

5.43 
4.11 
4.02 

PANTS. 

Operators    

Finishers 

Miscellaneous  

4.65 

Total          

9.50 

7.08 

= 

9.41 

7.53 
7.68 

10.52 
11.81 

7.10 

_•—  • 

7.64 
6.66 
6.89 

10.31 

-   "^"- 

13.59 
10.04 
11.10 

5.87 

10.04 
7.30 
6.58 

8.77 
9.24 

4.94 

6.25 

4.  3') 

3.82 
3.71 
2.99 

VESTS. 

Operators           .  ... 

9.92 
10.67 
16.63 

4.50 
6.89 
4.85 

7.07 
9.18 
7.98 

Hand  sewers 

Miscellaneous  

10.88 

11.50 

Total 

11.74 
10.56 

8.31 
7.31 

11.22 
11.29 

7.12 
7.04 

12.43 

10.45 

6.70 
5.99 

9.38 
9.53 

6.66 
5.75 

7.42 
7.93 

3.64 

Total   all  oc- 
cupations... 

4.75 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS 
OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

COATS. 

Operators  

208 
88 
54 
10 

458 
381 
930 
38 

143 

108 
33 
9 

98 
88 
299 
22 

632 
470 
148 
50 

135 

68 
493 
116 

205 

100 
45 
5 

125 
87 
299 
16 

169 
127 
106 
11 

21 
30 
171 
16 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  

Hand  sewers  lower  grade 

Miscellaneous  

Total  

360 
49 

1,807 

293 

5 
2 

507 

1,300 

812 

134 
116 
94 

355 

65 
2 
1 

527 

=^= 

70 
107 
16 

413 

18 
5 
2 

238 

10 
34 
20 

PANTS. 

Operators  

359 
325 
26 

79 
67 
14 

154 
19 
4 

Finishers 

Miscellaneous  

4 

Total 

53 

710 

8 
4 

160 

177 

344 

68 

193 

25 

64 

VESTS. 

Operators.  . 

24 
3 

7 

137 
132 

72 

64 
58 
17 

24 
12 
16 

41 
81 

16 

5 

""9" 

41 

7 
4 

15 
31 
15 

TTfjTid  sfiwprs 

Miscellaneous  

7 

1 

Total 

34 

341 

11 

139 

52 

138 

6 
429~ 

9 
729 

52 
490~ 

61 

363 

Total,  all  occupations  

447 

2,858 

312 

806 

1,529 

1,294 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS 
OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION— Concluded. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

COATS. 

Operators                                    

$12.52 
9.08 
5.93 
6.47 

$8.54 
7.91 
6.08 
4.06 

$11.  94 
11.69 
8.31 
5.26 

$8.36 
7.48 
6.26 
5.09 

$10.81 
9.67 
6.98 
6.99 

$5.91 
6.44 
5.35 
5.29 

$11.11 
8.59 
8.09 
4.45 

$7.42 
8.08 
5.34 
4.62 

$7.96 
8.45 
7.84 
4.70 

$5.94 
6.15 
4.76 

4.51 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  

M  iscellaneous 

Total 

10.52 
10.16 

7.05 

7.93 
5.99 
5.49 

11.24 

12.31 
5.50 
10.27 

6.83 

7.51 
7.47 
5.92 

9.82 

8.30 
8.47 
4.36 

5.53 

9.92 

7.68 
5.26 
4.00 

6.28 

8.00 

11.50 
8.21 
3.88 

5.03 

5.07 
6.09 
4.35 

PANTS. 

Operators 

5.85 

4.90 
4.90 

6.43 
4.37 
4.05 

Finishers  .     :  .        

Miscellaneous 

4.65 

Total 

9.75 

10.17 
10.67 
12.11 

6.95 

9.32 
7.18 
7.82 

10.95 
11.81 

7.36 

7.48 
6.20 
6.13 

8.23 

14.25 
8.34 
11.20 

5.27 

9.90 
7.66 
6.13 

7.56 

5.14 

10.23 

5.39 

4.02 
3.40 
2.85 

VESTS. 

Operators 

13.03 

6.60 
9.34 
8.66 

Hand  sewers 

8.03 

Miscellaneous  

10.88 

10.00 

Total 

10.62 
10.44 

8.17 
7.16 

11.22 
11.23 

6.78 
6.93 

11.95  j  8.15 
9.71  1  5.74 

12.53 
9.58 

8.03 

7.13 

3.42 
4.82 

Total  all  occupations 

6.00 

8.02 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT 
MADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

COATS. 

Operators 

$0.255 
.197 
.127 
.125 

$0.175 
.165 
.128 
.094 

$0.239 
.229 
.165 
.104 

$0.161 
.151 
.127 
.101 

$0.216 
.170 
.140 
.134 

$0.124 
.131 
.107 
.105 

$0.231 
.180 
.163 
.118 

$0.152 
.174 
.109 
.089 

$0.181 
.167 
.163 
.086 

$0.121 
.130 
.104 
.095 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  
Miscellaneous  

Total 

.244 

.147 

.220 

.250 
.100 
.218 

.140 

.160 
.152 
.119 

.190 

.159 
.174 
.089 

.110 

.123 
.105 
.090 

.210 

.208 
.162 
.083 

.130 

.139 
.107 
.097 

.169 

.110 

.091 
.111 

.079 

PANTS. 

Operators  

.191 

.164 
.123 
.111 

.215 
.143 
.066 

Finishers 

Miscellaneous  

.104 

Total 

.185 

.143 

.220 

.150 

.160 



.267 
.150 

.110 

•~         _    

.185 
.142 

.200 
.247 

.120 
"."154" 

.180 

.100 

VESTS. 

Operators  
Hand  sewers  

.246 
.248 

.179 
.147 

.215 

.155 
.130 

.214 

.200 
.174 

.104 
.100 
.099 

Miscellaneous  
Total 

.224 

.154 

.204 

.123 

.189 

.113 

.185 

.241 

.162 

.210 

.140 

.210 

.150 

.240 

.154 

.210 

.100 

Total,  all  occupations.  .  . 

.216 

.148 

.222 

.141 

.185 

.115 

.207 

.127 

.173 

.105 

Comparison  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  employees  for 
whom  hours  are  reported  and  those  for  whom  this  item  is  not  reported 
indicates  that  the  average  earnings  for  the  former  class  are  typical  of 
earnings  of  all  workers. 
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The  data  for  the  same  employees  are  presented  in  the  following 
tables  in  more  condensed  form,  with  the  occupations  grouped  as 
operators,  higher-grade  hand  sewers,  hand  sewers  on  vests,  and  lower- 
grade  hand  sewers. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators                                  .... 

307 
97 
3 
61 
24 

1,180 
472 
219 
1,546 
152 

187 
138 

"~46" 
18 

386 
177 
119 
579 

68 

1,443 

654 
28 
253 
92 

417 
264 
282 
1,399 
261 

348 
117 

209 
122 
42 
537 
36 

541 

224 
8 
162 
30 

201 
191 

83 

777 
65 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

Hand  sewers  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a)  
Miscellaneous 

52 
8 

Total,  all  occupations  

492 

3,569 

389 

1,329 

2,470 

2,623 

525 

946 

965 

1,317 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


§11  95 

|8  76 

$12  15 

$7  78 

$11  32 

$7  27 

$10  23 

$6  94 

$7  57 

|5  15 

Hand  sewers  higher  grade  

9.04 

7.99 

11.59 

7  82 

10  23 

7  20 

8  48 

7  57 

9  08 

6  19 

10  67 

7  53 

6  66 

10  04 

7  30 

6  89 

9  18 

3  71 

Hand  sewers'  lower  grade  (»)  
Miscellaneous 

6.08 
10  40 

6.06 
6.36 

8.18 
8.00 

6.54 
5  87 

7.37 
7  02 

5.26 
5  19 

7.69 
6  16 

4.89 
4.34 

7.99 
5  27 

4.47 
3  86 

Total  all  occupations  

10.56 

7.31 

11.29 

7.04 

10  45 

5  99 

9  53 

5  75 

7  93 

4  75 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

O  perators                         

281 
88 
3 
54 
21 

954 
381 
132 
1,255 
136 

152 
108 

241 
88 
58 
3G6 
53 

810 
470 
12 

167 
70 

310 

68 
81 
609 
226 

275 
100 

195 
87 
9 
406 
32 

228 
127 
7 
111 
17 

4« 
30 
31 
205 
51 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers,  vests  . 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (o)  .  . 
Miscellaneous 

34 
18 

47 
7 

Total,  all  occupations  — 

447 

2,858 

312 

806 

1,529 

1,294 

429 

729 

490 

363 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


$11  91 

$8  42 

$11  95 

$7  85 

$10  44 

$6  41 

$10  33 

$7.07 

$8.00 

$5.12 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers  vests 

9.08 
10.67 

7.91 
7.18 

11.69 

7.48 
6.20 

9.67 
8.34 

6.44 
7.66 

8-59 

8.08 
8.03 

8.45 
9.34 

6.15 
3.40 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (o).  . 
Miscellaneous 

5.93 
8  00 

6.08 
6  32 

8.23 
8.00 

6.48 
5  64 

7.15 
7.80 

5.27 
5.19 

7.97 
5.18 

5.11 
4.34 

7.86 
5.54 

4.98 
3.96 

Total,  all  occupations  

10.44 

7.16 

11.23 

6.93 

9.71 

5.74 

9.58 

6.00 

8.02 

4.82 

o  Including  finishers,  pants. 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS— Concluded. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP   OF 
EARNINGS  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators                           

114.1 
87.0 
102.2 

117.6 
110.5 
100.3 

106.4 
104.1 

113.3 
107.9 
89.5 
93.5 
81.4 

107.5 
99.6 
85.9 
73.6 
80.3 

111.7 
112.2 
133.4 
91.8 
90.4 

107.8 

89.7 

117.8 
134.7 
133.8 
85.2 
72.3 

99.8 
105.4 
116.5 
98.0 
69.1 

106.2 
127.6 
70.5 
103.3 

82.2 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (<»)  .  . 

56.8 
76.6 

84.9 
88.3 

73.3 
71.2 

83.2 
54.1 

Total,  all  occupations  .  .  . 

100.0     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

Here  the  totals  are  for  larger  groups  of  occupations.  This  allows 
comparison  of  the  earnings  in  four  principal  groups  of  occupations 
for  a  large  number  of  people  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  making  coats,  pants,  or  vests. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  gives  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings for  all  employees.  The  second  table  gives  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  those  for  whom  the  hours  worked  are  given  and  the  per 
cents  which  earnings  in  each  group  of  occupations  constitute  of  the 
average  earnings  for  all  occupations.  In  the  following  table  are  given 
similar  data  for  hourly  earnings: 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  OCCUPATION 
GROUPS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators 

SO.  242 
.197 
248 

10.171 
.165 
147 

$0.239 
.229 

$0.159 
.151 
130 

$0.207 
.170 
150 

$0.132 
.131 
142 

$0.227 
.180 

40.  147 
.174 
.154 
.108 
.094 

$0.189 
.167 
.200 
.162 
.106 

$0.109 
.130 
.100 
.105 
.089 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 
Miscellaneous 

.127 
.154 

.127 
.126 

.162 
.154 

.134 
.112 

.144 
.141 

.105 
.102 

.163 
.125 

Total,  all  occupations  .  .  . 

.216 

.148 

.222 

.141 

.185 

.115 

.207 

.  127  |    .  173 

.105 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP  WHOSE  HOURS  OF 
LABOR  WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators  

112.1 
91.1 
115.0 
58.8 
71.3 

115.8 
111.5 
99.3 
85.9 
85.1 

107.5 
103.1 

113.2 
107.7 
92.7 
95.3 
79.4 

111.9 
92.1 
81.4 
77.8 
76.2 

115.1 
113.9 
123.7 
91.5 
88.7 

109.8 
87.2 

116.4 
137.3 
121.8 
85.5 
74.0 

109.1 
96.8 
115.7 
93.7 
61.3 

103.3 
123.9 
95.2 
100.1 
84.8 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers,  vests  

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a)  . 
Miscellaneous  

72.9 
69.4 

78.6 
60.4 

Total,  all  occupations  .  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 
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In  all  the  cities  the  earnings  of  operators  are  above  the  average  for 
all  occupations.  The  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  are  from 
12  to  16  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  all 
occupations  in  every  city  except  Baltimore,  where  they  are  but  3.3 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  actual  weekly  earnings 
reported  for  female  operators  are  about  20  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age earnings  for  all  occupations  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, 10  per  cent  in  Rochester,  and  8  per  cent  in  Baltimore. 

Female  lower-grade  hand  sewers  earn  least  everywhere  except  in 
Baltimore.  Their  hourly  rates  in  the  other  cities  are  from  5  to  15 
per  cent  below  the  average.  As  compared  with  operators,  they  earn 
$2.70  per  week  less  in  Chicago,  $1.24  less  in  Rochester,  $2.01  less  in 
New  York,  $2.05  less  in  Philadelphia,  and  68  cents  less  in  Baltimore. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  appears  more  clearly  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  lower  grade  hand  sewing  occupies  everywhere  between  40 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  women  employed — in  other  words,  the  large 
mass  of  women  are  engaged  in  the  poorer  paid  occupations. 

The  hourly  rates  of  female  higher-grade  hand  sewers  are  about  1 1 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  in  Chicago,  14  per  cent  in  New  York, 
7  per  cent  in  Rochester,  37  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  (°)  and  24  per 
cent  in  Baltimore.  Their  actual  weekly  earnings  are  about  10  per 
cent  in  excess  in  Rochester  and  Chicago,  20  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  over  30  per  cent  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Hand  sewers  on  vests  are  a  small  group.  'In  two  of  the  cities 
their  hourly  earnings  are  below  the  average;  in  two — New  York  and 
Philadelphia — they  earn  over  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average. 
Everywhere,  except  in  Baltimore,  their  earnings  are  higher  than  the 
earnings  of  low-grade  hand  workers. 

For  the  male  workers  in  competing  occupations  and  omitting  hand 
sewers  on  vests  on  account  of  their  small  number,  operating  is  every- 
where the  best-paid  occupation.  The  operators,  except  in  Baltimore, 
earn  everywhere  about  10 .per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average.  High- 
grade  hand  sewing  is  the  only  other  class  of  work  employing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  In  four  of  the  five  cities  the  hourly  rates 
of  workers  in  this  branch  are  5  to  10  per  cent  below  the  average. 
In  Rochester  they  are  a  little  above  the  average.  The  weekly  earn- 
ings are  above  the  average  in  Baltimore  and  Rochester,  but  below 
in  the  other  cities. 

Entirely  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women 
can  not  be  made,  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  men  and  women 
do  not  do  the  same  work.  Even  where'they  are  engaged  in  the  same 
general  occupation,  there  is  usually  a  differentiation  of  the  work 

a  This  figure  for  Philadelphia  is  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  small  number  for  whom 
the  data  were  obtained. 
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which  leaves  the  more  important  suboccupations  to  men.  The 
occupations  which  even  in  a  general  way  are  competitive  as  between 
men  and  women  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  employment  for 
men  in  the  industry. 

The  two  tables  following  make  a  comparison  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  men  and  women,  using  the  same  occupation  groups  and 
the  same  data  as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  this  section.  The  table 
shows  for  each  occupation  group  in  each  city  the  per  cent  which  the 
earnings  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  of  males  in  the  same 
occupation  groups.  The  first  table  relates  to  ah1  employees,  and  the 
second  table  to  employees  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  OF  EARNINGS  OF  MALES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Operators 

73  3 

64.0 

64.2 

67  8 

68  0 

Hand  sewers  higher  grade 

88.4 

67.5 

70.4 

89  3 

68  2 

Hand  sewers,  vests  

70.6 

72.7 

40.4 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  («) 

99.7 

80.0 

71.4 

63.6 

55.9 

Miscellaneous   

61  2 

73  4 

73.9 

70  5 

73.2 

Total,  all  occupations 

69  2 

62  4 

57.3 

60  3 

59  9 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED  OF  EARNINGS  OF  MALES,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Operators 

70  7 

65  7 

61  4 

68  4 

64  0 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

87  1 

64.0 

66  6 

94.1 

72  8 

Hand  sewers^  vests.  .T.  

67.3 

91.8 

36.4 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a) 

102  5 

78  9 

73  7 

64  1 

63  4 

Miscellaneous   

79  0 

70  5 

66  5 

83  8 

71  5 

Total,  all  occupations 

68  6 

61  7 

59  1 

62  6 

60  1 

o  Including  finishers,  pants. 

The  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  in  the  different 
cities  form  a  series  nearly  in  the  order  of  women's  importance  at 
operating.  Thus  average  weekly  and  average  hourly  earnings  are 
highest  hi  Chicago,  where  the  women  form  four-fifths  of  all  the 
operators  for  whom  data  were  available.  They  are  next  in  Roches- 
ter, where  women  are  two-thirds  of  the  operators;  Philadelphia  fol- 
lows, where  the  women  are  two-fifths  of  the  operators.  Then  comes 
New  York,  women  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  operators.  Balti- 
more is  here  again  an  exception,  for,  while  the  number  of  operators 
is  greater  than  in  New  York,  their  compensation  is  decidedly  less. 
However,  the  level  of  wages  in  Baltimore  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  in 
New  York.  This  observation  would  suggest  that  the  reason  for  the 
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higher  earnings  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
importance  of  the  machine  work  done  by  women  in  the  centers  where 
female  operators  are  employed. 

Relatively,  earnings  in  different  cities  are  clearly  affected  by  the 
distribution  of  work  as  between  the  sexes.  While  low-grade  hand 
work  is  everywhere  left  to  women,  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  some 
of  the  more  remunerative  work  is  also  done  by  them.  This  condition 
makes  desirable  a  comparison  of  earnings  for  the  same  work. 

Using  the  same  occupation  groups  shown  in  the  above  tables  the 
following  table  is  presented,  giving  the  percent  that  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  each  occupation  group  for  each  city  are  of  the  earnings 
of  employees  in  the  same  group  in  Chicago. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN  EACH  CITY  OF  EARNINGS  IN  CHICAGO,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators              ..... 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.8 
116.5 

93.0 
91.9 

88.8 
105.5 
88.9 

85.5 

86.6 
60.6 
113.3 
91.6 

77.2 
79.4 
96.8 
82.8 
81.0 

93.9 
91.8 

86.0 
105.4 
105.0 
85.2 
74.6 

78.0 
85.1 
80.6 
127.8 
68.8 

63.5 

79.1 
68.3 
82.9 
70.6 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  
Hand  sewers,  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a)  .  . 
Miscellaneous  

127.8 
100.0 

128.3 
81.2 

Total,  all  occupations... 

100.0 

100.0 

103.0 

95.1 

85.6 

77.7 

95.9 

85.6 

80.2 

71.2 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

When  comparison  is  made  of  the  hourly  earnings  of  women  in  all 
occupations  Chicago  ranks  first;  Rochester  comes  next  with  hourly 
earnings  of  about  5  per  cent  less.  In  Philadelphia,  earnings  are  15 
per  cent  less;  in  New  York  nearly  23  per  cent  less;  in  Baltimore 
nearly  29  per  cent  less. 

Taking  the  largest  single  group  of  female  workers — lower-grade 
hand  workers — it  will  be  observed  that  for  this  class  of  employees 
Rochester  pays  highest.  Their  hourly  earnings  are  5.5  per  cent  above 
those  in  Chicago.  In  Philadelphia  earnings  for  this  class  of  workers 
are  nearly  15  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago;  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
more over  17  per  cent. 

For  operators,  Chicago  leads.  In  Rochester,  earnings  of  women 
'are  7  per  cent  less;  in  Philadelphia,  14  per  cent  less;  in  New  York, 
23  per  cent  less;  in  Baltimore,  37  per  cent  less. 

For  higher-grade  hand  work  the  highest  compensation  is  reported 
for  Philadelphia — about  5  per  cent  more  than  for  Chicago.  Rochester 
reports  earnings  8  per  cent  below  those  of  Chicago.  In  New  York 
and  Baltimore  the  earnings  are  about  20  per  cent  less. 
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It  will  be.  observed  that  for  men  the  variation  of  earnings  in  the 
different  cities  is  not  so  great  as  for  women.  Thus  in  Rochester  male 
earnings  for  all  tabulated  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  Chicago, 
instead  of  lower  as  in  the  case  of  women.  Men  in  New  York  earn 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  22  per 
cent  less.  In  Philadelphia,  men  earn  about  4  per  cent  less  than  in 
Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  14  per  cent;  finally,  in  Baltimore  men 
earn  20  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  nearly  29 
per  cent  less. 

The  differences  are  slightly  greater  for  operators  than  for  all  em- 
ployees except  in  Rochester.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  Chicago  earnings, 
men  earn  98.8  per  cent  in  Rochester;  in  New  York  85.5  per  cent;  in 
Philadelphia  93.9  per  cent;  and  in  Baltimore  78  per  cent.  For  other 
occupations  the  differences  in  the  relative  number  of  men  and  the 
division  of  the  work  between  the  sexes  make  comparisons  of  little 
or  no  value. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  present  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  earnings  of  children  by  occupation.  Certain  data,  however, 
are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16 
YEARS  OF  AGE  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators 

4 

35 
5 

7 
133 
85 

5 

11 

3 

2 

9 
1 

9 
1 

8 
1 
8 
3 
21 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

Hand  sewers,  vests  

5 
7 
3 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 
Miscellaneous 

9 
35 

1 

6 

7 
9 

3 
15 

33 

26 

13 

19 

Total,  all  occupations.  .  . 

48 

265 

13 

20 

18 

19 

20 

69 

29 

41 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Operators                     .... 

$5  13 

$4  45 

$4  (  ') 

$4  45 

$4  89 

$2  36 

$4  06 

$3  97 

$3  02 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade  

4.13 

4  50 

4  00 

4  66 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

3  55 

3  84 

1  64 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a)  .  . 

4.25 

3.74 

3.50 

2.07 

3.97 

3.23 

3.56 

3  74 

Miscellaneous  

3.78 

3.12 

$4  00 

3  40 

3  76 

3  45 

3  45 

3  25 

3  41 

2  60 

Total,  all  occupations.  .  . 

3.98 

3.64 

4.00 

3.84 

4.09 

3.87 

3.31 

3.52 

3.61 

2.63 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 


Operators 

§0  108 

JO  095 

JO  095 

$0  085 

|0  085 

JO  081 

JO  Q89 

*0  079 

jO  068 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

.091 

079 

100 

117 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

078 

090 

064 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 

Mispftllanpnns,  .. 

.090 
.085 

.081 
.072 

$6  083 

.086 
070 

.035 
070 

.076 
063 

.063 
064 

.070 
064 

"062 

.083 
059 

Total,  all  occupations  — 

.088 

.080 

.083 

.087 

.077 

.071 

.065 

.070 

.068 

.065 

o  Including  finishers,  panta. 
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For  the  most  part  few  children  are  found  in  any  one,  occupation; 
many  of  them  are  classed  among  the  miscellaneous  workers.  For 
girls  the  chief  occupation,  except  in  Baltimore,  is  lower  grade  hand 
sewing;  next  in  importance  is  operating.  Very  few  are  found  in  any 
other  single  occupation.  Boys  for  the  most  part  are  found  among 
the  miscellaneous  workers.  For  girls  the  best  paid  occupation  every- 
where, excepting  one  higher  grade  hand  sewer  in  Baltimore,  is 
operating.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  rate  per  hour  at  operating  is  9.5 
cents  as  compared  with  8  cents,  which  is  the  average  rate  for  all 
occupations.  In  New  York  girls  as  operators  receive  1.4  cents 
more  than  the  average;  ifl  Philadelphia  and  Rochester  about  1  cent 
more.  In  Baltimore,  however,  the  operator's  earnings  are  only 
slight ly  more  than  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  their  earnings  at 
lower  grade  hand  sewing  are  above  the  average  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  just  a  trifle  below  the  average  in  Rochester, 
while  in  Philadelphia  they  are  the  same.  This  indicates  that  those 
children  who  are  employed  in  some  form  of  hand  sewing  or  machine 
operating  receive  higher  wages  than  those  who  do  the  miscellaneous 
work. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  earnings  and  occupations  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  wide  grouping  of  occupations 
adopted.  As  Chicago  presents  the  greatest  range  of  work  for  women 
a  fuller  analysis  of  the  data  on  this  subject  was  made  for  that  city, 
the  design  being  to  secure  information  for  males  and  females  sep- 
arately, both  time  and  piece  workers,  in  the  leading  occupations 
engaged  in  each  kind  of  garment  making,  grouped  according  to  ages. 
For  piece  workers  the  information  was  used  only  for  those  employed 
in  shops  keeping  a  time  record.  By  means  of  this  time  record  the  full 
weekly  earnings  were  computed,  and  the  weekly  rates  rather  than 
the  earnings  were  used. 

Information  was  available  for  2,441  employees  engaged  in  coat 
making,  of  whom  369  were  males  and  2,072  females.  The  analysis 
showed  wide  variations  of  earnings  among  these  employees.  At  16 
to  17  years  the  highest  week  rates  paid  to  any  considerable  number  of 
women  are  received  by  operators,  $7.20.  The  highest  earnings  for 
female  piece  workers  at  these  ages  are  $8.82  for  buttonhole  makers, 
operators  ranking  next  with  $7.31.  For  finishers  the  average  time 
rate  is  $6.35,  their  average  earnings  by  the  piece  being  $6.90. 

At  18  to  20  buttonhole  makers,  collar  makers,  and  operators 
receive  the  highest  earnings,  whether  paid  by  the  week  or  by  the 
piece.  These  average  from  $8.96  to  $11.43,  whereas  week  workers 
among  finishers  report  an  average  of  $7.49  and  piece  workers  $5.92. 

Among  those  21  years  and  over  buttonhole  making  ranks  first  in 
earnings,  operating  second,  and  collar  making  third.  Finishers  earn 
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$4  to  $5  less  than  operators,  button  sewers  about  the  same  as  finishers, 
and  basters'  earnings  midway  between  those  of  finishers  and  operators. 

The  reason  for  high  earnings  among  operators,  collar  makers,  and 
buttonhole  makers  is  that  this  work  requires  exceptional  speed  and 
skill.  Buttonhole  making  requires  natural  skill  and  speed;  operat- 
ing and  collar  making  calls  for  skill  which  comes  with  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  button  sewing  and  finishing,  which  is  simply  plain 
sewing,  are  naturally  open  to  a  larger  number  of  women.  The 
work  does  not  require  much  training.  Hence  the  lower  wages. 
From  the  most  proficient  finishers  the  basters  are  recruited,  and  they 
earn  more.  It  will  be  noted  that  experience  is  more  important  in 
operating  than  in  the  other  occupations.  Earnings  increase  more 
with  age  in  this  than  in  other  operations.  Thus  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  $2  in  the  earnings  of  operators  18  to  20  years  of  age  as 
compared  with  those  16  and  17.  Again  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
$3  in  the  earnings  of  those  18  to  20,  and  those  21  and  over.  In  the 
other  important  occupations,  those  21  years  of  age  and  over  earn 
about  $2  more  than  those  16  and  17  years  of  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  can  be  made 
only  for  operators — for  Other  occupations  the  number  of  men  is  too 
small  for  comparisons  to  be  of  value.  At  16  and  17  years  the  earn- 
ings of  men  and  women  are  very  nearly  the  same.  At  18  to  20  the 
difference  is  between  $1  and  $2  in  favor  of  the  men.  For  those  over 
21  the  difference  in  earnings  is  about  S3  in  favor  of  the  men — women 
earning  about  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  by  men. 

Information  was  obtained  for  67  males  and  826  females  in  the 
pants  shops.  Here  the  differences  in  earnings  for  women  in  different 
occupations  are  far  more  marked.  Operators  earn  relatively  far  more 
as  compared  with  hand  sewers  than  in  the  coat  shop.  At  16  and  17 
female  operators  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  earn  nearly  $1  more  than 
finishers;  at  18  to  20,  $2.50  more;  those  over  20  earn  over  $4  more. 
Basters  and  button  sewers  earn  more  than  finishers;  bottom  fellers 
earn  even  less  than  finishers.  The  earnings  generally  are  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  occupations  in  the  coat  shop,  for  less  skill  is 
required  and  less  care  taken  in  manufacturing  pants  than  coats. 

Here  earnings  do  not  vary  as  much  with  age  as  in  the  coat  shops. 
Finishers  at  all  ages  seem  to  earn  about  the  same.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  simplest  occupations, 
easily  learned.  Speed  does  not  increase  with  experience  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  does  in  most  other  occupations.  Operators  at  18 
to  20  earn  between  $1  and  $2  more  than  those  at  16  and  17.  Those 
over  20  earn  between  $1  and  $2  more  than  those  in  the  preceding  age 
group. 

49450— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 13 
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Comparatively  few  men  are  found  in  the  pants  shops,  and  these 
earn  little  more  on  the  average  than  the  women. 

Data  were  secured  for  40  males  and  368  females  in  the  vest  shops. 
In  the  vest  shop  there  is  little  hand  sewing.  The  basters  and  button 
sewers  are  better  paid  than  the  hand  workers  on  pants.  The  opera- 
tors here  receive  more  than  on  pants,  but  less  than  on  coats.  The 
few  male  operators  earn  far  more  than  the  women. 

Summarizing  the  information,  a  notable  contrast  in  the  two  leading 
occupations — machine  operating  and  hand  work — is  the  increase  of 
earnings  with  age  in  the  one,  and  the  substantial  fixity  of  earnings  at 
all  ages  in  the  other.  Operators  on  coats  working  by  the  piece  increase 
their  earnings  from  $7  at  16  to  an  average  of  over  $10  and  more  after 
the  age  of  20.  Finishers  working  by  the  piece  earn  between  $6  and 
$7  at  all  ages;  week  workers  earn  about  $1  more.  The  same  is  true 
for  pants  and  for  vest  operators.  Here,  however,  finishers  earn  less 
than  on  coats.  Those  under  21  earn  more  than  the  older. 

EARNINGS  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  a  study  of  earnings  by  occupations  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  one  feature — the  absence  of  what  might 
be  called  a  standard  wage  in  the  industry.  This  is  true  of  both 
men  and  women,  and  of  both  piece  and  time  workers.  Examining 
the  weekly  rates  in  the  same  occupation,  the  workers  in  a  given 
employment  are  found  distributed  according  to  their  earnings  over 
a  wide  range  in  the  wage  scale.  Examining  the  earnings  of  piece 
workers,  their  earnings  are  found  to  be  similarly  differentiated. 
Wages  where  paid  by  the  week  are  fixed  in  the  trade  either  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  or  capacity  for  bargaining  of  the  worker,  or  by 
an  arbitrary  determination,  and  not  according  to  a  particular  time 
rate.  Piece  rates  similarly  allow  for  very  considerable  variation  in 
earnings. 

A  few  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  earnings  of  women.  There 
are  available  data  for  32  female  edge  basters  21  years  and  over  work- 
ing by  the  week  in  coat  shops;  their  average  computed  earnings  for 
a  full  week  are  $9.17.  Of  these  the  largest  number,  11,  earn  $9  to  $10, 
5  earn  $7  to  $8,  5  others  $8  to  $9,  and  4  earn  $11  to  $12.  The  earn- 
ings of  those  18  to  20  years  of  age  are  similarly  distributed  over  a 
range  of  $4. 

Thirty-five  female  buttonhole  makers  at  18  to  20  years  of  age, 
working  by  the  piece,  average  in  a  full  week  $10.34.  Seven  earn 
between  $7  and  $8,  5  between  $8  and  $9,  6  between  $9  and  $10,  3 
between  $10  and  $11,  and  3  between  $11  and  $12. 

These  illustrations  are  chosen  because  the  work  done  is  similar. 
Where  there  are  differences  in  the  work  as  in  operating,  the  distri- 
bution of  earnings  is  over  a  wider  range.  Thus,  66  female  coat 
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operators  18  to  20  years,  working  by  the  piece,  average  $9.93  in 
a  full  week,  9  earn  $7  to  $8,  12  earn  $8  to  $9,  4  earn  $9  to  $10, 
10  earn  810  to  $11,  and  9  earn  $11  to  $12.  Those  21  and  over  (50 
in  number)  average  $10.40.  Six  earn  between  $7  and  $8,  5  between 
$8  and  $9,  4  between  $9  and  $10,  5  between  $10  and  $11,  7  between 
$11  and  $12.  Considering  time  workers,  116  women  18  to  20 
years  average  $8.96.  The  largest  number,  26,  report  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  $9  to  $10  per  week.  The  rates  paid  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber fall  in  each  dollar  group  from  $5  to  $14.  One  hundred  and 
five  of  the  age  of  21  and  over  average  $12.20.  The  largest  number, 
14,  receive  a  rate  of  $13  to  $14.  Considerable  numbers  receive  rates 
falling  in  each  dollar  group  from  $7  to  $17. 

The  data  for  men  in  competitive  occupations  outside  of  operating 
are  scanty.  Fifty  operators  21  and  over,  working  by  the  piece,  aver- 
age $13.47;  the  largest  number,  7,  earn  in  a  full  week  $15  to  $16. 
Considerable  numbers  earn  between  $8  and  $15.  Week  workers  21 
and  over  average  $14.99.  Fifteen  are  found  receiving  $14  to  $15,  and 
the  same  number  receive  $15  to  $16.  Considerable  numbers  receive 
week  rates  ranging  from  $12  to  $21. 

Examination  of  the  earnings  in  other  occupations  brings  to  the 
light  the  same  general  conditions.  There  are  no  standard  rates  or 
standard  earnings  in  the  sense  in  which  there  are  day  rates  for  un- 
skilled labor,  or  definite  rates  in  highly  skilled  trades,  such  as  the 
printing  trade. 

EARNINGS  BY  RACE. 

The  overwhelmingly  foreign  character  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
clothing  industry  makes  desirable  an  analysis  of  wage  data  by  race. 
A  glance  at  the  summary  of  the  data  on  this  subject  will  make  it 
clear  that  there  are  marked  differences  hi  earnings  among  the  workers 
of  different  races.  As  these  variations  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  independent  of  the  physical  capacity  or  skill  of  the 
employees,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  here. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  question  of  immigration.  The  new- 
comers take  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale,  in 
positions  least  agreeable  and  least  remunerative.  The  better  paid 
work  is  left  to  the  older  races.  This  is  so  partly  because  the  workers 
of  the  older  races  begin  as  children  and  gradually  acquire  the 
training  and  experience  needed  for  the  more  important  work  in  "the 
shop.  Many  of  the  newer  immigrants  come  into  the  shop  at  a  later 
age  and  crowd  into  such  work  as  they  can  do  without  any  prelimi- 
nary training — some  form  of  plain  sewing.  Another  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  races.  Acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  foreman 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  encouraged  in  seeking  the  better  positions. 
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As  a  result,  there  is  a  tendency  for  occupations  to  become  identified 
with  races.  Everywhere  the  German  girls  are  for  the  most  part 
operators;  the  Italians,  who  are  the  newcomers,  are  the  hand  sewers. 
Differences  in  work  reflect  themselves  in  earnings. 

Another  important  point  is  the  age  of  the  workers.  The  older 
races,  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  are  represented  in  the  shops  by 
older  workers  than  the  newcomers.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  higher 
age  of  marriage  among  the  older  races,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  older  races  are  no  longer  entering  the  trade  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly.  They  are  therefore  represented  by  the  survivors.  The 
older  workers  are  the  more  experienced  and  therefore  more  efficient. 

In  presenting  the  data  on  earnings  and  race  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  presentation  have  been  used  to  bring  out  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  in  hand. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  all  employees  shown  on  the  establishment  pay 
rolls,  classified  by  race,  and  distributed  among  the  different  cities. 

A  concluding  section  of  this  table  gives  the  per  cents  that  the 
hourly  earnings  of  employees  of  each  race  are  of  the  average  for 
all  races.  This  method  of  presentation  offers  a  more  convenient 
means  of  comparison. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American    .      ... 

3 

5 

5 

13 

64 

216 

34 

84 

206 

Italian 

37 

92 

871 

171 

156 

423 

193 

1,771 

509 

127 

Hebrew       

240 

212 

1,409 

264 

538 

425 

158 

479 

157 

535 

German 

16 

37 

38 

10 

22 

313 

490 

223 

113 

192 

69 

22 

917 

1 

23 

Polish                .  . 

59 

16 

68 

15 

70 

799 

40 

22 

22 

50 

Lithuanian  

27 
10 

8 

29 

35 

123 

82 
355 

5 

34 
1 

11 

127 

Other  races 

31 

19 

55 

25 

21 

191 

227 

58 

50 

57 

Total  

492 

389 

2,470 

525 

965 

3,569 

1,329 

2,623 

946 

1,317 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American  

$12.  28 

$11.  08 

$9.34 

$7.99 

$7.12 

$7.13 

$8.55 

$6.17 

$4.88 

Italian 

6.82 

10.14 

$8.39 

9.21 

7.93 

5.96 

5.81 

5.42 

5.45 

3.69 

Hebrew 

11.44 

11  71 

11  73 

9  72 

7  39 

6.07 

6.65 

6.57 

5.89 

4.67 

German    

9.78 

12.21 

11.52 

8.00 

8.69 

8.37 

7.55 

8.36 

6.53 

5.23 

Bohemian       ...  ... 

9.30 

8.90 

7.98 

1.67 

4.61 

Polish 

10  34 

10.72 

9  91 

10  70 

8  05 

7.15 

6  80 

6.57 

4.48 

4.33 

Lithuanian  

9.85 
17  92 

13.34 

11.68 

9.51 

9.84 

5.08 
8  87 

4.95 

5.60 
1  25 

5.87 

5.20 

Other  races 

9.99 

9.96 

9.61 

9.58 

8.47 

6.88 

7.29 

8.33 

6.44 

5.04 

Total  

10.56 

11.29 

10.45 

9.53 

7.93 

7.30 

7.04 

6.00 

5.75 

4.74 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

3 

4 

4 

6 

48 

119 

23 

74 

62 

Italian  

34 

74 

633 

156 

108 

265 

114 

802 

388 

18 

Hebrew 

214 

167 

785 

191 

260 

385 

98 

276 

102 

202 

German  

12 

32 

30 

10 

9 

247 

296 

132 

95 

31 

67 

8 

845 

1 

5 

Polish 

55 

13 

28 

13 

23 

613 

28 

19 

i9 

13 

Lithuanian  

27 

7 

18 

30 

63 

77 

4 

11 

7 

16 

7 

212 

1 

Other  races  

28 

15 

35 

25 

13 

166 

147 

29 

44 

16 

Total.-  

447 

312 

1,529 

429 

490 

2,858 

806 

1,294 

729 

363 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

$12  28 

$11  16 

$9  98 

$7.31 

$6.99 

$6.96 

$7.46 

$6  47 

$4  46 

Italian 

6.79 

10.01 

$8.23 

9.23 

7.39 

5.57 

5.73 

5.18 

5.62 

4.89 

Hebrew  

11.48 

11.47 

10.83 

9.76 

7.86 

6.04 

6.12 

6.12 

6.17 

4.65 

German 

10.14 

12.62 

11.06 

8.00 

11.09 

8.15 

7.52 

7.45 

6.96 

5.33 

Bohemian 

9.09 

8.99 

8.01 

1.67 

4.65 

Polish  

10.40 

11.18 

9.78 

11.16 

7.78 

6.87 

6.70 

6.73 

4.53 

5.90 

Lithuanian 

9.85 

13.49 

11.14 

10.14 

9.33 

5.08 

5.16 

5.86 

6.41 

5.76 

Scandinavian 

13.96 

'     8.69 

1.25 

Other  races 

9.78 

10.49 

9.22 

9.58 

8.07 

6.66 

7.24 

8.00 

6.69 

5.58 

Total 

10  44 

11  23 

9.71 

9  58 

8.02 

7.16 

6.93 

5.74 

6  00 

4  82 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

$0.241 

$0.206 

$0.  212 

$0.144 

$0.  148 

$0.141 

$0.140 

$0.146 

$0  092 

Italian  

.151 

.192 

$0.  165 

.185 

.151 

.120 

.115 

.105 

.117 

.102 

Hebrew       .  ... 

.233 

.232 

.198 

.229 

.184 

.130 

.129 

.121 

.135 

.109 

German 

.220 

.244 

.221 

.162 

.200 

.161 

.152 

.147 

.138 

101 

Bohemian 

202 

167 

164 

067 

087 

Polish 

.214 

.223 

.179 

.239 

.152 

.142 

.134 

.126 

.110 

.107 

Lithuanian 

.228 

.251 

.205 

.205 

.179 

.100 

.117 

.113 

.118 

.117 

Scandinavian 

260 

177 

050 

Other  races 

.185 

.212 

.180 

.202 

.174 

.134 

.147 

.158 

.140 

.121 

Total 

216 

.222 

185 

207 

173 

148 

141 

115 

127 

105 
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PER  CENT  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS 
WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES, 
BY  RACE. 


1  — 

Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

111.6 

91.6 

102.6 

83.5 

100.0 

100.1 

121.9 

115.0 

87.5 

Italian  

70.1 

86.5 

89.1 

89.5 

87.2 

81.3 

81.8 

91.4 

92.8 

97.2 

Hebrew 

108,2 

104.2 

107.4 

110.8 

106.2 

87.9 

91.4 

105.2 

106.4 

103.5 

German  

102.2 

109.6 

119.8 

78.3 

115.3 

108.9 

108.4 

127.9 

109.3 

96.3 

93  4 

96.8 

110.8 

58.1 

82.5 

Polish 

99.2 

100.5 

96.8 

115.7 

88.0 

96.3 

95.6 

109.6 

87.3 

101.5 

Lithuanian  

105.8 

113.0 

110.9 

99.0 

103.6 

67.6 

83.4 

98.3 

93.6 

111.1 

120  4 

119.9 

43.5 

Other  races 

85.6 

95.5 

97.6 

97.4 

100.8 

90.9 

104.2 

137.2 

110.3 

115.2 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ignoring  distinctions  of  age  and  occupation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  all  cities  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  hourly  earnings 
of  females  of  the  several  races.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  Scandinavians 
show  earnings  19.9  per  cent  above  the  average;  the  Germans  8.9 
per  cent;  the  Bohemians  10.8  per  cent;  whereas  the  Poles  show 
earnings  3.7  per  cent  less  than  the  average;  the  few  Americans  the 
same  as  the  average  for  all  races;  the  Hebrews  12.1  per  cent  less; 
the  Italians  18.7  per  cent  less;  the  Lithuanians  32.4  per  cent  less. 
On  the  basis  of  their  earnings  per  week  the  order  is  not  very  different. 

In  Rochester  German  women  lead  with  hourly  earnings  8.4  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average ;  the  races  grouped  as  " other  races"  4.2 
per  cent;  the  Americans  0.1  per  cent;  the  Poles  earn  4.4  per  cent 
below  the  average;  the  Hebrews  8.6  per  cent;  the  Italians  18.2  per 
cent;  the  few  Lithuanians  16.6  per  cent  below  the  average. 

In  New  York  the  differences  are  far  more  marked.  The  Germans 
earn  27.9  per  cent  above  the  average;  Poles  9.6  per  cent  above; 
and  Hebrews  5.2  per  cent  above;  the  Lithuanians  1.7  percent  below 
the  average;  the  Italians  8.6  per  cent  below. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Americans,  who  are  relatively  small  in  number, 
lead  with  earnings  15  per  cent  above  the  average;  the  Germans  earn 
9.3  per  cent  above;  the  Hebrews  6.4  per  cent  above;  Lithuanians  6.4 
per  cent  below  the  average;  the  Italians  7.2  per  cent  below;  the 
Poles  12.7  per  cent  below. 

In  Baltimore  hourly  rates  are  given  for  too  few  persons  to  make 
comparison  on  that  basis  desirable.  Taking  actual  earnings  instead, 
the  Germans  and  Lithuanians  lead  with  about  10  per  cent  above  the 
general  average.  The  Americans  and  Hebrews  earn  approximately 
the  average  amount ;  the  few  Bohemians  earn  little  less ;  the  Italians, 
however,  earn  far  below  the  average. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  American  and  German  workers  in  general 
show  earnings  above  the  average.  In  Chicago,  where  the  Scandi- 
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navians  and  Bohemians  are  important,  they  too  show  earnings 
considerably  above  the  average.  Everywhere  the  Italians  show 
earnings  below  the  average.  The  Hebrew  workers  show  earnings 
below  the  average  in  Chicago  and  Rochester,  and  above  the  average 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  Lithuanians 
show  earnings  below  the  average  in  every  city  except  Baltimore. 
The  Poles  earn  less  than  the  average  in  every  city  except  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  Except  in  Philadelphia,  however,  their  earn- 
ings are  not  far  from  the  average.  The  older  races  in  the  industry 
report  the  highest  earnings. 

For  men  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Here  the  races 
earning  above  the  average  are  the  Hebrews  in  every  city,  the 
Germans  and  Lithuanians  in  four  out  of  the  five  cities,  the  Poles 
in  two  of  the  five  cities,  the  Americans  in  two  of  the  four  cities  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  Bohemians  earn  below  the  average  in 
the  two  cities  in  which  they  are  found.  The  Scandinavians  show 
the  highest  earnings  in  Chicago.  The  Italians  everywhere  show  the 
lowest  earnings.  Taking  hourly  earnings  as  the  basis,  they  receive 
in  Chicago  nearly  30  per  cent  below  the  average;  in  Rochester  and 
Baltimore  13  per  cent;  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  11  per  cent. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  races  are  more  evenly  divided,  it  is  found 
that  hourly  earnings  reported  for  the  Scandinavians  equal  120.4  per 
cent  of  the  average;  for  Americans  111.6  per  cent;  for  Hebrews 
108.2  per  cent;  for  Lithuanians  105.8  per  cent;  for  Germans  102.2 
per  cent.  Of  the  races  earning  below  the  average,  the  Poles  earn 
99.2  per  cent;  the  Bohemians  93.4  per  cent;  and  the  Italians  70.1 
per  cent. 

In  Rochester,  where  there  are  fewer  races  in  competition,  the 
Lithuanians  earn  113  per  cent  of  the  average;   the  Germans  109.6 
per  cent;  the  Hebrews  104.2  per  cent;  and  the  Poles  100.5  per  cent. 
Below  the  average  are  the  Americans,  91.6  per  cent,  and  the  Italians 
86.5  per  cent. 

In  New  York  the  Germans  lead  with  earnings  equal  to  119.8  per 
cent  of  the  average;  the  Lithuanians  earn  1 10.9  per  cent ;  the  Hebrews 
107.4  per  cent.  Below  the  average  are  the  Poles,  96.8  per  cent,  and 
the  Italians,  89.1  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  the  highest  earnings  reported  are  for  the  Poles, 
115.7  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  Hebrews  earn  110.8  per  cent,  the 
Americans  102.6  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  99  per  cent,  and  the 
Italians  89.5  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  Germans  lead  with  115.3  per  cent  of  the  average. 
The  Hebrews  show  106.2  per  cent;  the  Lithuanians  103.6  per  cent. 
Below  the  average  are  the  Bohemians,  96.8  per  cent;  the  Poles,  88 
per  cent;  and  the  Italians,  87.2  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number,  sex,  and  average  weekly 
and  hourly  earnings  by  race  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
distributed  among  the  different  cities : 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

10 

7 

2 

5 

2^ 

Italian 

1 

10 

7 

3 

27 

3 

24 

58 

g 

Hebrew  

11 

3 

9 

10 

21 

13 

3 

3 

6 

36 

German.  . 

4 

6 

2 

5 

25 

14 

g 

21 

Bohemian 

22 

1 

105 

5 

Polish  

13 

2 

1 

2 

99 

1 

j' 

2 

Lithuanian  .  .  . 

1 

4 

Scandinavian  

4 

Other  races  

j 

1 

1 

12 

1 

3 

5 

Total 

51 

13 

20 

22 

36 

296 

29 

30 

80 

104 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

$3  50 

$3  77 

$3  29 

$3  56 

|3  33 

$3  73 

$3  35 

«<j    (=4 

Italian.. 

$7.00 

$4.12 

3.05 

3  42 

4  51 

4  75 

3  86 

3  77 

3  87 

Hebrew 

4.32 

3.67 

4  19 

3  90 

3  87 

4  12 

2  93 

3  60 

3  67 

2  99 

German  

4.15 

4.17 

1.75 

3.56 

3  36 

4  02 

2  49 

3  48 

Bohemian.   . 

3.59 

3  00 

3  96 

3  02 

Polish  

3.47 

4.50 

6.00 

3.25 

3.64 

4.60 

5  00 

2  80 

Lithuanian  

4  19 

3  30 

Scandinavian 

3  30 

Other  races 

3  40 

2  85 

4  50 

3  43 

7  99 

2  50 

o   10 

Total    . 

3.83 

4.00 

4  25 

3  37 

3  70 

3  82 

3  97 

3  86 

3  56 

•3    Otj 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New  ' 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  

1 

2 

2 

10 

6 

2 

4 

g 

Italian  

1 

9 

6 

3 

22 

3 

13 

53 

3 

Hebrew. 

10 

3 

g 

9 

16 

12 

3 

3 

3 

18 

German  

4 

6 

2 

4 

22 

g 

7 

g 

Bohemian  

21 

1 

101 

Polish  

12 

2 

1 

2 

82 

1 

1 

Lithuanian  

1 

2 

Scandinavian  

3 

Other  races  

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

I 

Total 

48 

13 

18 

20 

29 

265 

20 

ID 

CQ 

41 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  AGE— Concluded. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

$3.50 

$3.77 

$3.31 

$3.56 

$3.56 

$3.73 

$3.06 

$2.80 

Italian 

S7  00 

$3.86 

3.06 

3.42 

3.86 

4.75 

3.87 

3.70 

2.75 

Hebrew 

4.54 

3.67 

4.09 

3.77 

3.81 

3.96 

2.93 

3.60 

3.82 

2.59 

Gprrnfin 

4.15 

4.17 

1.75 

3.18 

3.42 

4.06 

2.56 

2.51 

3  71 

3.00 

3.92 

Polish 

3.68 

4.50 

6.00 

3.25 

3.28 

5.00 

4.50 

Lithuanian 

4.19 

2.25 

Scandin  a  vian 

3.40 

Other  races 

3.40 

2.85 

4.50 

3.43 

2.50 

1.45 

Total 

3.98 

4.00 

4.09 

3.31 

3.61 

3.64 

3.84 

3.87 

3.52 

2.63 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

••• 
American  

$0.060 

$0.072 

$0.070 

$0.  078 

$0.080 

$0.060 

$0.060 

$0.058 

Italian  . 

$0.150 

$0.069 

.069 

.090 

.085 

.090 

.069 

.073 

.071 

Hebrew 

099 

.080 

.080 

.065 

.071 

.094 

.080 

.079 

.076 

070 

German  

.100 

.080 

.040 

.053 

.073 

.089 

.050 

.058 

Bohemian 

.076 

.050 

.083 

Polish 

089 

090 

.130 

.056 

075 

.080 

080 

090 

060 

Scandinavian 

.078 

Otherraces  

.090 

.06!} 

.075 

.073 

.050 

.060 

Total       

087 

080 

076 

065 

068 

080 

.086 

.070 

.069 

065 

For  children,  there  is  found  considerable  difference  in  earnings 
among  different  races.  However,  the  number  of  children  in  each 
group  is  too  small  for  a  definite  conclusion.  The  data  show  that  every- 
where Italian  girls  earn  more  than  girls  of  other  nationalities  repre- 
sented by  numbers  large  enough  to  have  any  significance,  perhaps 
because  of  the  early  training  in  hand  sewing  which  they  receive. 

It  has  been  observed  that  differences  in  earnings  associated  with 
race  are,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  difference  in  occupations,  dif- 
ferent races  becoming  identified  with  different  occupations.  In  order 
to  determine  somewhat  more  accurately  the  relation  of  race  to  earn- 
ings, comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  same  general  occupa- 
tions. " Operators"  and  "hand  sewers/'  lower  and  higher  grade,  are 
the  general  occupations  used  in  the  comparison  of  earnings  by  race 
and  occupation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number,  sex,  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  all  "  operators  by  race." 
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NUMBER    AND   AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
OPERATORS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

l 

3 

4 

10 

25 

73 

18 

63 

68 

Italian  

13 

18 

373 

61 

50 

22 

22 

200 

30 

Hebrew            ... 

196 

128 

934 

225 

370 

77 

11 

46 

35 

34 

German 

11 

15 

26 

5 

5 

177 

203 

119 

50 

65 

Bohemian 

21 

3 

283 

6 

Polish 

35 

10 

53 

12 

37 

357 

12 

8 

1 

2 

Lithuanian 

18 

6 

20 

26 

65 

11 

1 

4 

Scandinavian 

1 

182 

Other  races 

11 

7 

37 

15 

11 

46 

65 

25 

24 

21 

Total  

307 

187 

1,443 

348 

541 

1,180 

386 

417 

209 

201 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

$12.29 

$9.46 

$9.84 

$7.57 

$8.88 

$7.72 

$9  38 

$6  91 

$5  18 

Italian  

9.18 

10.49 

$9.24 

10.71 

8.31 

6.47 

5.85 

5.86 

6.54 

4.20 

Hebrew 

12.20 

12.26 

12.21 

10.04 

7.29 

6.58 

7.44 

6.36 

5.87 

4.72 

German 

10.52 

13.26 

11.56 

7.23 

10.71 

9.10 

8  03 

9  46 

7  38 

5  27 

12  73 

8  79 

9  28 

3  38 

Polish 

12.12 

11.67 

10.39 

11.77 

6.62 

8.30 

6.63 

7.26 

3  (;i 

6.25 

Lithuanian 

10.  32 

14.73 

13.52 

10.29 

9.35 

7.07 

3  67 

4  77 

20.96 

9.67 

Other  races  

11.93 

11.71 

9.89 

10.99 

6.51 

9.21 

7.97 

8.93 

7.74 

5.89 

Total 

11.95 

12.15 

11.32 

10.23 

7.57 

8.76 

7.78 

7.27 

6.94 

5.15 

NUMBER   AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
OPERATORS  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  

1 

2 

3 

5 

19 

36 

13 

57 

15 

Italian 

13 

15 

289 

60 

35 

20 

12 

169 

29 

1 

Hebrew 

177 

101 

441 

158 

148 

69 

g 

33 

32 

15 

German  

10 

14 

18 

5 

1 

141 

128 

70 

52 

6 

Bohemian 

20 

266 

2 

Polish  

33 

7 

23 

10 

7 

281 

11 

7 

1 

2 

Lithuanian  

18 

6 

13 

24 

25 

10 

1 

Scandinavian 

1 

109 

Other  races  

8 

7 

26 

15 

7 

39 

46 

17 

24 

5 

Total 

281 

152 

810 

275 

228 

954 

241 

310 

195 

46 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS, 


American  

812.  29 

$8.82 

$10.  86 

$6.97 

$7.55 

$7.66 

$8.02 

$7.17 

$5  15 

Italian  . 

9.18 

9.53 

$8.76 

10.59 

7.31 

6  36 

6  00 

5  59 

6  79 

4  20 

Hebrew 

12  18 

11  87 

11  60 

10  07 

7  90 

6  66 

8  00 

5  92 

6  17 

4  72 

German  

11.40 

14.03 

10.81 

7.23 

16.00 

8.80 

8.01 

7.77 

7.42 

4.06 

Bohemian  

12.30 

9  27 

3  88 

Polish 

12  02 

12  92 

9  62 

12  57 

7  35 

7  75 

6  86 

7  48 

3  61 

6  25 

Lithuanian  

10.32 

14.73 

12.47 

10.63 

10.29 

6.80 

3.67 

Scandinavian  ... 

20.96 

9.30 

Other  races 

11.92 

11.71 

8.87 

10  99 

5  53 

8  77 

8  23 

8  36 

7  74 

7  75 

Total  

11.91 

11.95 

10.44 

10.33 

8.00 

8.42 

7.85 

6  41 

7  07 

5  12 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  OPERATORS 
WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  

$0.278 

$0.163 

$0.246 

$0.161 

$0.  157 

$0.  159 

$0.156 

0$.155 

$0.099 

Italian  . 

.211 

.186 

$0.178 

.194 

.161 

.130 

.115 

.118 

.137 

.100 

Hebrew 

.245 

.242 

.228 

.248 

.198 

134 

.156 

.117 

.136 

.104 

German  

.238 

.265 

.219 

.155 

>291 

174 

.163 

.161 

.147 

.088 

Bohemian 

.242 

187 

.086 

Polish 

241 

.247 

.176 

.253 

.169 

158 

.135 

.131 

.093 

.131 

Lithuanian 

228 

275 

225 

.210 

.190 

126 

.184 

Scandinavian 

.388 

197 

Other  races  

.222 

.236 

.168 

.226 

.147 

183 

.168 

.163 

.158 

.168 

Total 

.242 

.239 

.207 

.227 

.189 

.171 

.159 

.132 

.147 

.109 

The  percents  that  the  hourly  earnings  of  operators  by  races,  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  table,  are  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  races 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  as  this  method  of  presentation  offers 
a  more  convenient  means  of  comparison  between  the  races  in  different 
cities. 

PER  CENT  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  OPERATORS 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  OF  AVERAGE 
HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  

114.8 

68.3 

108.2 

85.1 

91.8 

99.9 

118.0 

105.4 

91.1 

Italian  

87.3 

78.1 

85.9 

85.3 

85.1 

75.9 

72.0 

89.3 

92.9 

92.0 

Hebrew 

101.4 

101.3 

110.4 

109.0 

105.0 

78.0 

98.1 

88.4 

92  1 

95  7 

German  

98.3 

111.1 

106.1 

68.4 

154.2 

101.8 

102.3 

121.4 

100.3 

80.8 

Bohemian 

100.1 

109.3 

79  1 

Polish 

99.8 

103.3 

85.3 

111.6 

89.6 

92.4 

84  9 

98  8 

62  8 

19Q   5 

Lithuanian  

94.3 

115.3 

109.0 

92.6 

101.0 

73.4 

138.8 

Scandinavian 

160.5 

114.8 

Other  races 

91  8 

98  7 

81  1 

99  3 

77  8 

107.0 

105  8 

123  3 

107  0 

154  6 

Total  .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

The  extent  to  which  races  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  occu- 
pations may  be  seen  in  this  table.  In  Chicago,  the  Bohemians  con- 
stitute about  24  per  cent  of  the  total  female  operators,  the  Germans 
15  per  cent,  the  Poles  30  per  cent,  and  the  Scandinavians  15  per  cent. 
These  races  constitute  85  per  cent  of  all  the  female  operators.  On  the 
other  hand,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  Italians  and  only 
6£  per  cent  Hebrews.  In  Kochester,  nearly  53  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tors are  German,  19  per  cent  American,  and  17  per  cent  "other 
races,"  chiefly  English  and  Irish.  Here  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
operators  belong  to  these  three  groups ;  only  3  per  cent  of  them  Hebrews 
and  less  than  6  per  cent  Italians.  In  New  York,  where  few  women 
are  employed  at  the  machine,  48  per  cent  of  the  female  operators  are 
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Italians,  28.5  per  cent  Germans,  and  11  per  cent  Hebrews.  In  Phila- 
delphia, 30  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  American,  27  per  cent  Ger- 
man, 17  per  cent  Hebrew,  and  14  per  cent  Italian.  In  Baltimore,  32 
per  cent  are  German,  34  per  cent  American,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  Italian,  and  17  per  cent  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
and  American  female  workers  show  a  marked  preference  for  machine 
work.  Altogether  the  Germans  constitute  one-third  of  the  total  force 
of  operators. 

In  considering  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  in  Chicago  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Scandinavians  earn 
above  the  average  the  Scandinavians  earning  114.8  per  cent,  the 
Germans  101.8  per  cent,  the  Bohemians  109.3  per  cent.  The  other 
races  earn  below  the  average — the  Americans  earning  91.8  per  cent, 
the  Poles  92.4  per  cent,  the  Hebrews  78  per  cent,  the  Italians  75.9 
per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  73.4  per  cent.  Comparison  should,  how- 
ever, be  restricted  to  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Scandi- 
navians, as  these  races  alone  are  represented  by  numbers  large 
enough  to  justify  definite  conclusions.  A  study  of  Table  XI  at  the 
end  of  this  report  shows  that  the  Bohemians  lead  as  coat  operators, 
the  Poles  as  pants  operators  and  the  Scandinavians  as  vest  operators. 
The  Germans  rank  second  as  pants  and  vest  operators,  and  the  Poles 
as  coat  operators. 

In  Rochester,  the  Germans  alone  of  the  races  shown  separately 
earn  above  the  average  as  operators.  Their  hourly  earnings  are 
equal  to  102.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  Americans  earn  99  per 
cent  of  the  average.  These  two  races  constitute  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  operators.  " Other  races,"  composed  largely  of  English  and 
Irish  operators,  show  even  higher  earnings — 105.8  per  cent.  These 
three  groups  represent  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  operators.  The 
Hebrews,  the  next  highest,  earn  98.1  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
Poles  84.9  per  cent,  and  the  Italians  72  per  cent. 

In  New  York,  the  Germans  and  Americans  earn  far  above  the 
average  as  operators — 121.4  per  cent  and  118  per  cent  respectively. 
Of  the  other  races,  the  Hebrew  and  Italian  workers  show  about  equal 
earnings — 89.3  per  cent  and  88.4  per  cent,  respectively — and  the  Polish 
98.8  per  cent.  The  German  and  American  operators  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  pants  and  vest  shops,  where  the  important 
operating  is  done  by  women.  Hebrew  and  Italian  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  employed  very  largely  to  do  incidental  work  in  the 
coat  and  pants  shops,  where  the  important  operating  is  done  by  men. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  races  earning  above  the  average  are  the  Ger- 
mans, earning  100.3  per  cent;  the  Americans,  105.4  per  cent;  and 
the  group  " Other  races"  (chiefly  Irish  and  English),  107  per  cent. 
Hebrew  and  Italian  operators  earn  about  the  same  (92.1  per  cent 
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and  92.9  per  cent,  respectively).  The  situation  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  same  as  in  New  York.  German  and  American  operators  are 
employed  in  shops  where  the  important  work  is  done  by  women; 
Hebrew  and  Italian  workers  in  shops  where  the  important  operating 
is  left  to  men. 

In  Baltimore,  the  hourly  rates  are  reported  for  such  a  small  number 
that  the  weekly  rates  have  been  chosen  for  illustration.  Here  the 
races  reporting  earnings  above  the  average  are  the  Germans,  who 
earn  102.3  per  cent;  the  Poles,  121.4  per  cent;  the  Americans,  100.6 
per  cent;  and  " Other  races,"  114.4  per  cent.  The  Hebrews  are  the 
only  other  race  of  which  any  considerable  number  are  at  work  as 
operators.  Their  earnings  are  91.7  per  cent  of  the  average  for  all 
races.  The  two  races  most  largely  represented  in  operating  (the 
Germans  and  Americans)  earn  very  nearly  the  same;  only  the  group 
" Other  races"  exceeds  their  earnings.  The  Hebrew  workers  earn 
less,  largely  because  in  Baltimore  as  elsewhere  they  do  not  perform 
important  work  in  connection  with  operating. 

So  far  as  the  female  operators  are  concerned,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  older  races — American,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Bohe- 
mian— have  preempted  the  field,  so  to  speak,  and  earn  higher  wages ; 
because  they  perform  the  important  work.  The  other  races  do  the 
less  important  and  incidental  work.  Another  consideration  is  that 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  represented  by  older  workers. 
In  operating  particularly,  the  experience  consequent  upon  age  is  an 
important  factor  in  wages. 

Among  male  operators  in  Chicago,  omitting  races  represented  by 
insignificant  numbers,  those  earning  above  the  hourly  average  are 
the  Hebrew,  who  earn  101.4  per  cent,  and  the  Bohemians,  100.1  per 
cent.  The  other  races  earn  but  little  less,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Italians — the  Germans,  98.3  per  cent;  the  Poles,  99.8  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanians,  94.3  per  cent;  " other  races/'  91.8  per  cent;  and  the 
Italians,  87.3  per  cent.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  situation 
among  the  female  operators,  the  important  races  other  than  Italians 
do  not  show  a  significant  difference  in  earnings. 

In  Rochester,  the  male  Lithuanians  lead  with  hourly  earnings  equal 
to  115.3  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  Germans  earn  111.1  per  cent, 
the  Poles  103.3  per  cent,  the  Hebrews  101.3  per  cent.  Below  the 
average  are  the  Italians,  with  earnings  of  78.1  per  cent,  the  few 
Americans  and  the  few  of  other  races. 

In  New  York,  the  Hebrews  rank  first — earning  110.4  per  cent 
of  the  average.  The  Lithuanians  and  German  operators  also  earn 
above  the  average,  viz,  109  per  cent  and  106.1  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  Italians,  however,  earn  below  the  average,  85.9  per  cent,  the 
Poles  earning  about  the  same. 
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In  Philadelphia,  the  Polish  operators  rank  first,  the  Hebrews  next, 
with  the  Americans  not  far  behind.  The  Italians  earn  proportion- 
ately about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  The  few  Germans  earn  sur- 
prisingly low  wages. 

In  Baltimore,  omitting  a  single  German,  the  Hebrew  operators  lead; 
the  Lithuanians  earn  but  little  less.  The  Italians  earn  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  average.  The  Poles  earn  somewhat  more  than  the 
Italians. 

In  general  the  Hebrew  operators  rank  first  in  earnings  of  the  races 
represented  by  considerable  numbers;  the  Italians  last.  These  two 
races  dominate  the  field — the  Hebrew  operators  constitute  every- 
where the  majority  of  the  men.  The  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Ger- 
mans are  the  only  other  important  races,  and  they  earn  on  the  whole 
less  than  the  Hebrew  operators,  but  more  than  the  Italians.  Except- 
ing the  Germans,  the  Hebrew  operators  are  the  earlier  in  the  field. 
They  earn  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  Italians. 

Comparisons  similar  to  those  for  operators  are  also  made  for  hand 
sewers.  In  hand  sewing  there  is  a  similar  specialization  by  race. 
Comparison  is  restricted  here  to  women,  for  the  work  is  not  done  by 
men.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  may  well  be  ignored.  In  Chicago, 
the  Italians  constitute  about  24  per  cent  of  the  female  lower  grade 
hand  sewers,  Bohemians  23  per  cent,  Poles  20  per  cent,  and  Hebrews 
16  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  constitute  less  than  5 
per  cent,  the  Scandinavians  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  and  the 
Americans  but  1  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Chicago  there 
is  less  of  a  monopoly  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  any  one  race.  In 
Rochester,  the  Italians  constitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  hand 
sewers,  the  Hebrews  13  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  nearly  30  per  cent, 
the  Americans  nearly  14  per  cent.  It  is  well  to  contrast  the  23  per 
cent  for  the  Italians  as  hand  sewers  with  the  fact  that  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  operators  belong  to  this  race,  and  likewise  the  fact  that 
53  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  Germans,  whereas  only  one-fourth  of 
the  hand  sewers  are  Germans.  In  New  York,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  hand  sewers  are  Italians,  17  per  cent  Hebrew,  and  only  3  per  cent 
German.  This  3  per  cent  for  the  Germans  is  likewise  contrasted  with 
the  fact  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  operators  in  New  York  are 
German.  In  Philadelphia,  about  two-thirds  of  the  hand  sewers  are 
Italians,  13  per  cent  Hebrews,  and  8  per  cent  German.  In  Baltimore; 
14  per  cent  of  the  hand  sewers  were  Italians,  44  per  cent  Hebrews' 
and  only  8  per  cent  German.  Subdivisions  of  hand  sewing  have 
become  identified  with  races.  Thus,  finishing  on  pants  is  left  very 
largely  to  Italian  women. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  lower  grade  hand  sewers  by  race. 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE    WEEK 
LOWER  GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


OF 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

16 

82 

5 

12 

77 

Italian 

15 

23 

164 

37 

35 

370 

135 

1,079 

359 

112 

Hebrew 

11 

16 

78 

6 

104 

253 

76 

238 

72 

340 

German  

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

71 

166 

42 

44 

66 

Bohemian       ... 

13 

356 

1 

11 

Polish 

g 

1 

2 

5 

314 

22 

10 

20 

46 

Lithuanian 

4 

3 

4 

14 

64 

3 

21 

10 

100 

Scandinavian 

7 

Other  races 

9 

2 

2 

4 

95 

95 

3 

20 

25 

Total 

61 

46 

253 

52 

162 

1,546 

579 

1,399 

537 

777 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


$5  49 

$6  53 

$7  67 

|3  15 

$4  68 

Italian  

$5.50 

$9.02 

$7.05 

$7.96 

$6.93 

5.85 

5.96 

4.95 

4  79 

3  43 

Hebrew 

5.64 

7.27 

8.03 

6.17 

8.78 

5.68 

5.93 

6  42 

5  30 

4.56 

German 

9.35 

8.31 

8.92 

11.00 

7  60 

7  10 

7  26 

6  41 

5  31 

5  14 

Bohemian  

5.14 

7.81 

6.77 

1.67 

4  86 

Polish 

6.98 

3.34 

7.58 

6.49 

5.74 

6.55 

5  71 

4  39 

4.  15 

Lithuanian 

6.29 

3.71 

8.07 

5  39 

4  85 

4  03 

5  21 

5  86 

4  83 

4.99 

Other  races      ..  . 

7.73 

7.99 

10.60 

6.27 

5.74 

6  69 

5  10 

5  22 

4  48 

Total 

6  08 

8  18 

7  37 

7  69 

7  99 

6  06 

6  54 

5  26 

4  89 

4.  47 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
LOWER  GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

12 

50 

1 

8 

27 

Italian  

12 

17 

109 

37 

26 

229 

78 

390 

275 

g 

Hebrew 

9 

13 

50 

2 

71 

235 

61 

175 

51 

129 

German 

3 

4 

1 

1 

55 

95 

25 

32 

10 

13 

1 

343 

1 

2 

Polish 

7 

1 

1 

3 

231 

14 

8 

17 

10 

Lithuanian 

4 

1 

3 

g 

60 

2 

7 

6 

12 

Scandinavian 

6 

Other  races  . 

9 

2 

4 

84 

66 

2 

17 

g 

Total  

54 

34 

167 

47 

111 

1,255 

366 

609 

406 

205 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American  

$6.70 

$6.56 

$6.44 

$3.16 

$4.37 

Italian 

$5.  16 

$9.32 

$7.02 

$7  96 

$6  70 

5  46 

5  86 

4  85 

4  92 

4  82 

Hebrew 

5  40 

7  26 

7  24 

8  83 

8  68 

5  64 

5  68 

6  03 

5  80 

4.91 

German  

7.90 

8.92 

11.00 

10.33 

7.28 

7.35 

6.29 

6.04 

6.63 

Bohemian  

5.14 

7.81 

6  98 

1.67 

5.75 

Polish 

7  00 

3.34 

9  00 

6  42 

5  81 

6  47 

5  77 

4  42 

5  62 

Lithuanian 

6  29 

2  00 

8  87 

4.  96 

4  90 

4  00 

6  40 

6  49 

5  37 

Scandinavian  

4.91 

Other  races  .  .  . 

7.73 

10.60 

6.27 

5  77 

6  73 

2.63 

5.38 

5.12 

Total      

5  93 

8  23 

7  15 

7  97 

7  86 

6  08 

6  48 

5  27 

5  11 

4  98 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  LOWER  GRADE 
HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED, 
BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

$0.  132 

$0  129 

$0  112 

$0  088 

$0  087 

Italian  

$0.  118 

$0.180 

$0.  138 

$0.161 

$0.  137 

.118 

.120 

.  100 

103 

087 

Hebrew 

.116 

.144 

.150 

.162 

.180 

.123 

.121 

.117 

129 

110 

German 

.149 

.203 

.220 

.166 

.137 

.146 

124 

124 

117 

Bohemian  
Polish 

.125 
.140 

"".'ios" 

"."153" 

.125 
.124 

.142 
.124 

.134 

.067 
.111 

107 

.098 
100 

Lithuanian 

.112 

.053 

.178 

.109 

.096 

.094 

.117 

115 

113 

Scandinavian  

.111 

146 

.267 

151 

116 

135 

085 

113 

nqo 

Total  

.127 

.162 

.144 

.163 

.162 

.127 

.131 

.105 

.108 

105 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
LOWER-GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

104  0 

98  1 

106  6 

81  0 

82  6 

Italian 

93.1 

111.2 

96.0 

99.0 

84.6 

92.5 

91.5 

95.1 

94  9 

82  4 

Hebrew  

91.6 

88.6 

104.4 

99.8 

111.1 

96.9 

92.0 

111.7 

119.3 

104  7 

German  

91.9 

141.2 

135.2 

102.5 

108.1 

111.0 

118.1 

114  4 

111  4 

Bohemian 

98.2 

77.1 

112.0 

63.6 

92  9 

Polish 

110.4 

66.5 

106.1 

76.4 

97.4 

102  3 

105  3 

99  2 

94  g 

Lithuanian 

87  9 

36  6 

109  3 

67  3 

75  7 

71  6 

111  1 

106  0 

107  3 

Scandinavian  

87.2 

Other  races 

114.9 

185.5 

92.5 

91.0 

102  4 

80  9 

104  3 

93  4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

In  Chicago  the  races  earning  above  the  hourly  average  for  all  races 
are  the  Bohemian,  who  earn  112  per  cent;  the  Germans,  108.1  per  cent; 
and  the  American,  104  per  cent.  Very  few  Americans  are  employed 
in  this  work.  The  Hebrews  earn  96.9  per  cent  and  the  Polish  97.4  per 
cent. 

In  Rochester  the  Germans  lead,  with  hourly  earnings  of  111  per 
cent  of  the  average-;  the  Polish  are  also  above  the  average  by  2.3  per 
cent.  The  Americans  earn  98.1  per  cent,  and  the  Hebrews  and  Italians 
92  per  cent  and  91.5  per  cent  respectively.  The  few  Lithuanians 
report  very  low  earnings. 

In  New  York  the  races  earning  above  the  hourly  average  are  the 
Hebrew,  who  earn  111.7  per  cent;  German,  118.1  per  cent;  Polish,  105.3 
percent;  Lithuanians,  111.1  percent;  and  American,  106.6  per  cent. 
The  Italians  report  earnings  equal  to  95.1  per  cent  of  the  average. 

In  Philadelphia  the  highest  earnings  are  reported  for  Hebrews, 
whose  earnings  are  119.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  Germans, 
114.4  per  cent,  and  Lithuanians,  106  percent,  are  next  in  importance, 
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and  "  Other  races"  earn  104.3  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  Poles 
99.2  per  cent.  The  Italians  here  as  elsewhere  earn  below  the  average, 
94.9  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  highest  earnings  are  reported  for  Germans.  The 
Lithuanians  and  Hebrews  earn  above  the  average;  the  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  Italians  below  the  average. 

For  lower  grade  hand  sewers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Italian,  Bohe- 
mian, German,  Polish,  and  Hebrew  women  predominate.  The  Ger- 
mans uniformly  rank  above  the  average  as  to  hourly  earnings, 
in  all  of  the  five  cities.  The  Hebrews  are  below  the  average  in  two 
of  the  five  cities  and  the  Polish  in -three.  The  Bohemian  women, 
who  are  of  numerical  importance  only  in  Chicago,  show  higher  hourly 
earnings  for  this  city  than  any  other  race.  Another  point  to  note 
is  that  while  some  races  earn  uniformly  more  than  others,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  not  so  great  as  in  operating.  Comparatively 
speaking,  all  races  are  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  this  grade  of  hand 
work. 

The  following  tables,  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding,  give  the 
number  of  employees,  average  weekly,  and  average  hourly  earnings 
for  higher-grade  hand  sewers.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  facts  are 
given  separately  for  all  employees  and  for  those  for  whom  hours  were 
reported.  Too  few  men  are  found  in  this  kind  of  work  to  make 
comparisons  of  value. 

NUMBER    AND    AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
HIGHER-GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American  

1 

7 

18 

5 

28 

Italian  . 

3 

46 

290 

72 

67 

20 

4 

200 

85 

10 

Hebrew 

29 

65 

331 

28 

39 

54 

53 

49 

13 

83 

German 

3 

14 

1 

4 

11 

99 

66 

2 

12 

35 

Bohemian  

33 

18 

253 

5 

Polish 

J& 

4 

H 

2 

26 

85 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Lithuanian  

4 

2 

6 

4 

54 

4 

2 

11 

.      1 

22 

Scandinavian  

1 

4 

Other  race^ 

9 

7 

15 

6 

9 

16 

30 

5 

6 

Total  

97 

138 

654 

117 

224 

472 

177 

264 

122 

191 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American  

f7.35 

$7.70 

$8.82 

$4.88 

$5.57 

Italian 

18.23 

$16  95 

$8  38 

8  66 

$8  43 

8  20 

8  22 

$7  25 

8  02 

6.73 

Hebrew 

9  10 

11  96 

11  95 

8  49 

5  40 

7  67 

7  g5 

6  92 

6  93 

6  04 

German  

9.93 

13.03 

11.00 

8.21 

9.23 

8.12 

7.47 

11.00 

7.23 

6.37 

Bohemian  

8.80 

8  98 

8  18 

5.66 

Polish 

7  85 

11  91 

8  76 

7  46 

10  71 

7  93 

7  93 

8  87 

7  22 

6  77 

Lithuanian 

11  48 

9  15 

9  51 

6  64 

11  50 

4  44 

6  33 

6  63 

5  96 

6  93 

Scandinavian  

15.00 

7  80 

Other  races  .  . 

9  91 

9  92 

9  16 

8  25 

9  91 

6  88 

7  98 

5.34 

6.78 

Total  

9.04 

11.59 

10.23 

8.48 

9.08 

7.99 

7.82 

7.20 

7.57 

6.19 

49450— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 14 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OP 
HIGHER-GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE 
REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

1 

6 

9 

5 

2 

Italian      

3 

37 

203 

58 

44 

6 

1 

45 

60 

4 

Hebrew 

24 

50 

252 

27 

25 

42 

17 

17 

g 

17 

German 

1 

11 

1 

4 

6 

23 

42 

2 

10 

2 

Bohemian 

32 

7 

220 

Polish               

14 

4 

3 

2 

11 

64 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Lithuanian 

4 

1 

4 

2 

29 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Scandinavian  

1 

2 

Other  races  

9 

5 

7 

6 

5 

14 

15 

2 

1 

Total  

88 

108 

470 

100 

127 

381 

88 

68 

87 

30 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

$7  35 

$7  92 

|7  gi 

$4  88 

$4  75 

Italian            

$8.23 

$10.  98 

$8.39 

8.71 

$8.08 

8.56 

8.19 

$6.72 

8  70 

6  95 

Hebrew 

9.35 

12.06 

10.66 

8.64 

c     OQ 

7.86 

6  94 

4  99 

8  01 

5  46 

German  

6.02 

13.30 

11.00 

8.21 

11.03 

7.55 

7.44 

11.00 

7.77 

7.70 

Bohemian        

8.73 

9.16 

8.26 

Polish 

8.16 

11.91 

11.78 

7.45 

9.13 

7.30 

7  93 

8  87 

7  22 

7  92 

Lithuanian  

11.48 

6.00 

9.12 

7.99 

9.87 

4.44 

6.33 

5.75 

5.96 

7.05 

Scandinavian  

15.00 

5.68 

Other  races   

9.91 

10.73 

10.14 

8  25 

11.04 

6  93 

8  05 

6  14 

10  00 

Total   

9.08 

11.69 

9.67 

8.59 

8.45 

7.91 

7.48 

6.44 

8  08 

6.15 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  HIGHER  GRADE 
HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY 
RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

$0.  134 

$0  192 

$0  158 

$0  141 

$0  095 

Italian 

$0  162 

$0  209 

$0  167 

176 

$0  156 

183 

155 

$0  133 

184 

157 

Hebrew 

.197 

.241 

.171 

.200 

139 

.159 

149 

112 

167 

124 

German 

.111 

261 

196 

156 

201 

163 

152 

186 

137 

134 

Bohemian 

205 

175 

173 

Polish       .... 

.183 

.238 

.217 

.191 

168 

152 

146 

206 

185 

137 

Lithuanian 

.213 

109 

165 

173 

187 

082 

140 

106 

150 

132 

Scandinavian  

.278 

160 

Other  races  

.193 

.218 

211 

170 

200 

128 

161 

181 

174 

Total 

197 

229 

170 

180 

167 

165 

151 

131 

174 

130 

For  higher  grade  hand  sewers  the  differences  among  women  by 
races  are  not  so  marked.  In  Chicago  the  Bohemians  again  are  by 
far  the  most  prominent  race  and  their  earnings  are  above  the  average. 
This  race  is  represented  in  only  one  other  city  (Baltimore),  and  there 
the  number  is  so  small  that  a  comparison  of  earnings  can  not  be  made. 

The  number  of  women  in  this  occupation  group  for  whom  hourly 
earnings  are  given  is  so  small,  when  the  division  by  races  is  made, 
that  a  comparison  between  the  races  is  of  little  value. 

In  Chicago,  the  American,  Italian,  and  Bohemian  women  earn 
above  the  average  weekly  wages  and  the  Polish,  Hebrew,  and  German 
slightly  below. 
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In  Rochester,  the  American,  German,  and  Italian  women  earn 
above  the  average  weekly  wages  and  the  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  and 
Polish  slightly  below. 

In  New  York,  the  Italian,  German,  and  Polish  are  above  the 
average. 

In  Philadelphia,  ignoring  the  one  Polish  woman,  the  Italians  are 
the  only  race  earning  above  the  average  weekly  wages. 

In  Baltimore,  the  only  races  which  are  numerically  important  and 
earn  above  the  average  are  the  Italians,  Germans,  and  Lithuanians. 

A  convenient  form  of  studying  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
races  in  connection  with  occupations  is  found  in  the  following  table, 
which  presents  the  earnings  of  female  operators,  lower  grade  hand 
sewers,  and  ah1  workers  of  all  occupations  in  parallel  columns- 
The  average  earnings  for  each  race  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the 
average  earnings  for  all  races.  Likewise,  the  average  earnings  in 
each  of  the  selected  occupation  groups  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent 
of  the  average  earnings  of  all  races  in  the  particular  occupation. 
The  relation  of  the  two  largest  classes  of  workers  to  all  workers  in  the 
industry  is  thus  brought  out. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  RACE. 


Race. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

All 
occupa- 
tions. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

All 
occupa- 
tions. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

All 
occupa- 
tions. 

\merican                     

91.8 
75.9 
78.0 
101.8 
109.3 
92.4 
73.4 
114.8 
107.0 

104.0 
92.5 
96.9 
108.1 
112.0 
97.4 
75.7 
87.2 
91.0 

100.0 
81.3 
87.9 
108.9 
110.8 
96.3 
67.6 
119.9 
90.9 

99.9 
72.0 
98.1 
102.3 

98.1 
91.5 
92.0 
111.0 

100.1 

81.8 
91.4 
108.4 

118.0 
89.3 
88.4 
121.4 

106.6 
95.1 
111.7 
118.1 
63.6 
105.3 
111.1 

121.9 
91.4 
105.2 
127.9 

Italian         

Hebrew             

German 

Bohemian  

Polish              

84.9 

102.3 
71.6 

95.6 
83.4 

98.8 
138.8 

109.6 

98.3 

Lithuanian                   .  ....  .  . 

Scandinavian  

Other  races    

105.8 

102.4 

104.2 

123.3 

81.9 

137.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Race. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Operators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

All 
occupa- 
tions. 

Operators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

All 
occupa- 
tions. 

American 

105.4 
92.9 
92.1 
100.3 

81.0 
94.9 
119.3 
114.4 

115.0 
92.8 
106.4 
109.3 

91.1 
92.0 
95.7 
80.8 
79.1 
120.5 

82.6 
82.4 
104.7 
111.4 
92.9 
94.6 
107.3 

87.5 
97.2 
103.5 
96.3 
82.5 
101.5 
111.1 

Italian 

Hebrew  

German  

Bohemian  

Polish  

62.8 

99.2 
106.0 

87.3 
93.6 

Lithuanian       

Scandinavian  

Other  raecs 

107.0 

104.3 

110.3 

154.6 

93.4 

115.2 

Total     .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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As  the  data  in  the  above  table  were  discussed  fully  in  previous 
tables,  which  gave  the  information  for  the  classes  individually, 
further  consideration  of  it  here  is  omitted. 

Whether  these  differences  in  earnings  of  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  rest  on  physical  and  mental  capacity  can  not  be 
well  answered.  From  the  data  available,  race  is  combined  with 
occupation,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  comparison  of  workers  of 
different  nationalities  in  exactly  the  same  field.  Again  different 
races  manifest  different  distribution  by  age,  and  age  is  a  factor  in 
earnings. 

The  distribution  of  races  in  the  industry  suggests  that  the  older 
races  among  the  women  in  the  industry — Germans,  Scandinavians, 
and  Bohemians — have  preserved  for  themselves  the  better  paying 
occupations,  leaving  the  poorly  paid  hand  sewing  to  the  more  recent 
immigrants — Hebrews,  Italians,  and  Lithuanians. 

For  the  men,  the  available  data  on  the  subject  are  less  satisfactory. 
Here  there  are  only  two  important  races  for  comparison,  and  only 
in  operating.  Of  these,  the  Hebrews  earn  more  everywhere.  They 
represent  the  older  of  the  two  races  in  the  industry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOME  WORK  IN  THE  CLOTHING   INDUSTRY.  (°) 
CHARACTER  OF  WORK  DONE. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  women 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  a  special 
study  was  made  of  the  condition  of  those  employees  of  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  who  worked  on  garments  in  their  own  homes, 
doing  some  work  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  These  employees 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  engaged  on  "finishing"  and  are  called 
"home  finishers."  Of  the  total  of  23,683  wage-earners  employed  by 
the  244  establishments  visited,  3,695  were  "finishers,"  and  of  these 
946  were  designated  on  the  shop  pay  rolls  as  "home  finishers." 
There  were,  in  addition  to  these,  69  home  workers  other  than  fin- 
ishers, making  a  total  of  1,015  home  workers.  There  were  674  home 
workers  personally  interviewed  in  their  homes,  and  they  furnish  the 
basis  of  this  study.  (6)  Not  all  of  these,  however,  were  employed  in 
the  establishments  investigated.  An  effort  was  made  in  each  city 
to  visit  the  homes  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  workers  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishments  investigated,  but  in  New 
York  visits  were  not  limited  to  such  workers. 

<*  The  question  of  home  work  has  not  only  had  much  attention  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  recognized  as  an  evil  in  many  European  countries.  In 
the  past  ten  years  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland 
have  instituted  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  published  more  or  less  comprehensive 
reports,  some  covering  only  one  industry  and  others  several  industries.  The  French 
report  of  1903  (Enqueue  sur  le  Travail  a  Domicile  dans  1'Industrie  de  la  Lingerie, 
Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  1907),  covering  only  the  home  workers  on  white  goods  and 
including  the  small  home  shops,  presented  data  collected  from  510  such  families. 
A  recent  investigation  in  Belgium  (Les  Industries  a  Domicile  en  Belgique,  Office  du 
Travail,  Bruxelles,  1909)  covered  65  different  classes  of  work,  and  represented  60,898 
families;  it  also  included  the  small  home  shop.  The  British  inquiry  (Report  of 
the  "Select  Committee  on  Home  Work,"  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1908), 
covered  home  workers  in  the  needle  trades  only. 

In  these  three  recent  investigations,  as  well  as  in  earlier  investigations  by  foreign 
countries,  and  in  all  American  investigations,  the  testimony  shows  that  wherever 
home  work  exists  much  of  it  is  done  in  the  midst  of  unhealthy  surroundings. 

&  This  number  does  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  Table  XX  of  this  report,  as, 
in  addition  to  some  single  women,  a  few  married  women  are  included  in  this  chapter, 
for  whose  families  not  all  of  the  items  covered  in  Table  XX  were  secured. 
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The  principal  steps  in  the  making  of  men's  ready-made  clothing 
are  the  machine  work  ("operating,"  so-called),  basting,  finishing  or 
felling,  and  pressing.  Finishing  is  the  principal  home  work,  and  it 
requires  but  little  skill — only  the  knowledge  of  plain  sewing  that 
most  immigrant  women  possess,  and  hence  it  is  an  easy  refuge, 
likely  to  be  the  first  resort  of  numbers  of  them.  This  study  of  home 
work  and  home  workers,  then,  becomes  largely  a  study  of  home  finish- 
ing and  home  finishers. 

The  term  "finishing"  is  loosely  used  to  denote  the  hand  sewing 
requisite  to  complete  the  garment  after  the  operating  and  basting 
have  been  done,  and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  felling  the  lining 
to  the  cloth  of  the  garment,  where  this  has  not  already  been  done  by 
the  machine.  To  this  work  sometimes  other  incidental  operations 
are  added  as  a  part  of  the  finishing,  varying  with  the  grade  of  the 
clothing  and  with  the  part  of  the  suit — the  coat,  the  vest,  or  the  pants. 
When  this  work  is  done  in  homes  it  is  referred  to  as  "home  finishing, " 
and  the  women  who  do  the  work  are  called  "home  finishers." 

Finishing  on  vests  consists  chiefly  of  a  small  amount  of  felling  at 
the  neck.  Ordinarily  vests  are  not  sent  outside  the  shop  merely  to 
be  finished.  When  a  separate  worker  does  the  finishing  on  vests  she 
is  paid  about  a  cent  apiece,  or  even  less.  Sometimes,  notably  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  whole  vest  is  completely  made  up  in  the  home, 
but  this  is  not  done  anywhere  else  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Coat  finishing  usually  consists  of  felling  the  lining  at  the  armholes, 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  neck;  sometimes  the  cloth  turned  up  at 
the  bottom  is  fancy  cross-stitched;  frequently  the  undercollar  is  also 
felled  on  and,  on  the  higher  grade  garments,  the  collar  "stoted"  (a 
distinctive  sort  of  felling),  although  the  latter  operation  may  be  left 
to  a  separate  worker.  Frequently  the  finisher  is  required  to  pull  the 
bastings  also.  The  piece  rate  for  finishing  coats  varies  from  2£  cents 
to  25  cents  per  coat,  according  to  the  amount  and  class  of  work 
included  under  the  term. 

The  finisher  on  pants  has  to  line  the  pants  at  the  waist  line,  fell 
the  lining  at  the  top,  tack  it  at  the  pocket,  and  sometimes  fell  the 
pocket  to  the  seam;  put  the  rubber  composition  in  the  portion  of 
the  leg  which  is  turned  up  to  form  the  bottom,  and  turn  up  and  baste 
the  bottoms — although  the  bottoms  may  be  felled  by  a  separate 
shop  hand.  Very  frequently  she  has  to  sew  the  buckles  to  the 
buckle  strap  and  sew  on  the  buttons.  There  is  comparatively  little 
basting  on  pants — on  the  cheaper  grades,  none  at  all.  As  soon  as 
the  machine  work  has  been  completed  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
finisher.  The  generally  prevailing  rate  for  finishing  pants  is  5  cents, 
but  the  prices  for  such  work  vary  from  3  cents  to  20  cents  per  pair. 

But  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  piece  rates  as  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  finishing,  as  its  variation  may  be  due  to 
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the  amount  of  labor  required  of  the  finisher,  and  a  low  piece  rate  does 
not  invariably  or  necessarily  mean  lower  earnings,  as  the  piece  rate 
is  no  index  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  labor  performed.  Some- 
times even  more  labor  is  required  on  a  garment  at  the  5-cent  rate 
than  on  a  garment  being  finished  at  6,  7,  or  8  cent  rate. 

Finishing  is  a  more  distinct  branch  of  the  work  on  pants  than  on 
coats.  Coat  making  is  more  complicated  and  coat  finishing  is  not  such 
a  distinct  step  in  the  work,  neither  is  it  the  final  operation,  as  finishing 
is  on  pants.  Hence  the  manufacturer  suffers  no  inconvenience  in 
giving  out  pants  to  be  finished  in  homes.  After  pants  have  Been 
" finished"  and  returned  to  the  shop,  they  are  pressed  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  stock  room. 

Generally  the  cost  of  finishing  on  pants  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  labor  cost,  on  coats  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  on 
vests  hardly  2  per  cent.  For  suits  which  the  manufacturer  sells  at 
$15  to  $16.50  per  suit,  and  which  the  retailer  sells  at  from  $20  to  $25, 
the  total  labor  cost  varies  as  follows:  On  pants  from  46  cents  to  59 
cents  per  pair,  on  coats  from  $1.80  to  $2.60,  and  on  vests  from  44 
cents  to  90  cents. 

Among  the  674  home  workers  visited,  it  was  found  that  76.3  per 
cent  finished  pants;  20.3  per  cent,  coats;  and  but  3.4  per  cent,  vests. 
Proportionately  the  greatest  number  of  vest  home  wrorkers  was  found 
in  Rochester.  In  that  city  a  few  women  were  found  who  made  up 
the  whole  garment  in  their  homes,  and  here  there  is  considerable 
home  buttonhole  making  on  vests.  The  following  table  is  based  upon 
information  secured  from  the  women  who  were  visited  in  their  homes 
and  found  to  be  engaged  upon  different  kinds  of  garments. 

Each  city  except  Rochester  shows  a  preponderance  of  home  workers 
on  pants  as  compared  with  those  on  coats  and  vests. 

NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED   IN   EACH   CITY  WHO  WORKED   ON  COATS, 
PANTS,  AND  VESTS,  BY  RACE. 


City. 

Ameri- 
can. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithua- 
nian. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Chicago: 
Coats  

v 

1 

1 

Pants 

2 

36 

I 

39 

Total  

2 

36 

2 

40 

Rochester: 
Coats.           

7 

3 

4 

15 

Pants  .  .  . 

1 

3 

4 

Vests  

3 

10 

2 

15 

Total  

8 

17 

3 

5 

6 

34 

New  York: 
Coats  

83 

1 

84 

Pants  

4 

392 

396 

Vesta  :     .... 

3 

4 

j 

g 

Total  

7 

479 

2 

488 
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NUMBER   OF   HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  ON  COATS 
PANTS,  AND  VESTS,  BY  RACE— Concluded. 


City. 

Ameri- 
can. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithua- 
nian. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Philadelphia: 
Coats 

8 

11 

2 

2 

23 

Pants        

5 

20 

25 

Total  

8 

16 

22 

2 

48 

Baltimore: 
Coats                              

2 

3 

8 

1 

14 

Pants 

g 

12 

6 

23 

60 

Total 

g 

14 

6 

26 

8 

1 

64 

All  cities: 
Coats  

8 

20 

3 

92 

8 

6 

137 

Pants  ..  . 

9 

23 

6 

472 

4 

514 

Vests  

3 

13 

4 

3 

23 

Total 

20 

56 

9 

568 

8 

13 

674 

EXTENT  OF  HOME  WORK. 

Nowhere  are  there  accurate  statistics  to  indicate  the  extent  of  home 
finishing  or  other  home  work.  It  is  resorted  to  more  extensively  in 
New  York  and  less  proportionately  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere.  In 
New  York,  where  the  licensing  system  is  in  vogue,  9,644  houses  were 
licensed  for  home  work  in  1908,  according  to  the  report  of  the  factory 
inspector  for  that  year,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  garment  workers,  chiefly  home  finishers. 
There  are  solid  blocks  in  New  York  where,  by  actual  count,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain  home  finishers. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  mentioned : 

NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  GRANTED  FOR  TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  SUCH  LICENSES  OUTSTANDING  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  QUARTERLY 
PERIOD  OF  THE  YEAR  1908,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Licenses. 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

Total 

Number  granted                       

655 

565 

573 

353 

2,146 

8,249 

8,766 

9,290 

9,644 

9,644 

Manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  furnish  information  that  throws 
much  light  on  the  extent  of  home  work.  Their  pay  rolls  contain 
the  two  separate  designations,  ' 'finisher"  and  "home  finisher,"  and 
although  the  former  term  is  supposed  to  designate  a  shop  finisher, 
many  persons  so  listed  when  visited  were  found  to  be  home  finishers. 
Oftentimes  when  one  home  finisher  is  named  on  the  pay  roll,  the  work, 
although  taken  inher  name,  is  distributed  by  her  amongseveral  workers. 
Even  according  to  these  defective  pay-roll  designations,  it  will  be 
noted  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  finishers  listed,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  were  admittedly  home  finishers.  The  numbers 
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and  per  cents  so  shown  for  establishments  investigated  in  each  city 
were  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FINISHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  IN  SHOP  AND  AT  HOME,  AS  INDICATED  BY 
PAY-ROLL  DESIGNATIONS. 


City. 

Finishers. 

Other 
home 
workers. 

Working  in  shop. 

Working  at  home. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Chicago 

932 
263 
678 
399 
477 

89.2 
83.2 
65.3 
85.1 
74.8 

113 
53 
549 
70 
161 

10.8 
16.8 
44.7 
14.9 
25.2 

1,045 
316 
1,227 
469 
638 

9 
47 
12 

1 

Rochester    .                     ....      ........ 

New  York 

Philadelphia.            

Baltimore 

Total 

2,749 

74.4 

946 

25.6 

3,695 

69 

The  foregoing  figures,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  real  proportion  of  home  workers.  If  a  manufacturer  with 
a  large  inside  shop  says  that  he  employs  no  home  workers,  that  state- 
ment may  be  literally  true,  as  he  refers  only  to  the  inside  shop  directly 
operated  by  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  may  manufacture  only 
about  one-fifth  of  his  product  in  his  own  inside  shop,  while  four-fifths 
of  it  may  be  scattered  among  a  number  of  contractors,  who  in  turn 
may  give  out  all  of  the  garments  they  make  to  be  finished  in  the 
homes. . 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  commissioner  of  labor  for  1907  it  is 
stated  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  all  establish- 
ments of  any  size  in  the  clothing  industry  or  allied  trades  employ 
'outworkers.'  If  such  an  establishment  furnishes  us  a  list  showing 
that  all  so  employed  by  it  live  in  good  tenements  (apartment  houses), 
we  are  inclined  to  rank  it  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  respectability;  but 
if  it  reports  that  it  sends  out  no  work  at  all  we  regard  the  statement 
with  unqualified  suspicion.'7 

Comparatively  few  of  the  men's  ready-made  garments  are  wholly 
made  up  in  homes  nowadays,  although  an  enormous  number  are  sent 
to  them  for  certain  essential  hand  work  and  even  for  some  machine 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  inconvenient  to  send  machine  work 
outside  the  shop. 

Home  finishing  is  not  confined  to  a  cheap  grade  of  garments  or  to 
such  as  are  made  by  contractors.  It  is  resorted  to  by  the  makers  of 
all  grades  of  clothing,  by  leading  manufacturers  who  maintain  large 
inside  shops,  as  well  as  by  the  small  contractors.  There  is,  however, 
less  work  sent  out  to  homes  from  the  large  inside  shops,  proportion- 
ately, than  from  the  contract  shops,  but  the  manufacturers  who 
have  part  of  their  goods  made  up  by  contract  do  not  control  the 
practice  of  their  contractors  with  respect  to  this  question. 
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With  many  manufacturers  it  is  the  regular  practice  to  have  all 
garments  finished  in  homes,  while  some  have  a  portion  finished  in 
homes  and  a  portion  in  the  shop,  and  yet  others  resort  to  this  method 
only  in  rush  seasons;  but  there  are  very  few  who  never  have  garments 
finished  in  homes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  home  and  shop  finishing 
on  coats,  pants,  and  vests,  for  the  establishments  investigated,  as 
measured  by  their  pay  rolls: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COAT,  PANTS,  AND  VEST  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY,  DES- 
IGNATED AS  HOME  FINISHERS  AND  AS  SHOP  FINISHERS  ON  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  FOR  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 


City. 

Coat  finishers. 

Panta  finishers. 

Vest  finishers. 

All  finishers. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Total. 

Chicago: 
Number 

1 
.2 

26 
13.2 

169 
26.5 

41 
12.9 

30 
10.1 

267 
13.0 

609 
99.8 

171 

86.8 

468 
73.5 

377 
87.1 

266 
89.9 

1,791 
87.0 

87 
22.3 

27 
24.1 

377 
68.9 

29 
20.0 

131 

40.8 

651 
42.9 

304 

77.7 

85 
75.9 

170 
31.1 

116 
80.0 

190 
59.2 

8C5 
57.1 

25 

56.8 

19 
43.2 

7 
100.0 

40 
93.0 

6 
100.0 

21 
100.0 

93 
76.9 

113 
10.8 

53 
16.8 

549 
44.7 

70 
14.9 

161 
25.2 

946 
25.6 

932 
89.2 

263 

83.2 

678 
55.3 

399 
85.1 

477 
74.8 

2,749 
74.4 

1,045 
100.0 

316 
100.0 

1,227 
100.0 

469 
100.0 

638 
100.0 

3,  (195 
100.0 

Per  cent            

Rochester: 
Number 

Per  cent 

New  York: 
Number  

3 

7.0 

Per  cent 

Philadelphia: 
Number 

Per  cent 

Baltimore: 
Number 

Percent  

Total: 
Number 

28 
23.1 

Per  cent. 

Formerly  practically  all  finishing  was  done  in  homes,  but  now  the 
inside  shop  has  developed  sufficiently  to  bring  a  large  portion,  but 
not  all,  of  this  work  within  the  shop  or  factory;  nevertheless,  this 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  great  growth  of  the  ready- 
made  clothing  industry,  and  undoubtedly  the  actual  amount  of  home 
finishing  is  greater  to-day  than  ever — especially  in  New  York  City, 
the  clothing  center  of  the  country — as  proved  by  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  licenses  for  such  work. 

This  investigation  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  included  the 
period  of  the  financial  depression,  when  many  contract  shops  were 
working  with  only  a  partial  force,  or  were  entirely  shut  down,  and 
hence  could  not  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
These  omitted  shops  are  largely  of  the  "  small  contract  shop"  type, 
but  are  the  ones  where  home  finishing  is  the  rule.(ft)  Probably  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ready-made  clothing  is  made  up  in  these  contract 

a  Thus  in  three  contract  shops  investigated  employing  a  total  of  105,  22,  and  14  persons, 
respectively,  there  were  58,  5,  and  3  women  employed,  respectively.  Forty-nine  of 
the  58,  4  of  the  5,  and  all  of  the  3  women  employed  by  these  respective  shops  were 
home  finishers. 
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shops.     Even  in  the  class  of  shops  represented,  home  finishing  is  shown 
to  be  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed. 

RACES  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  women  engaged  in  home  work  are  largely  of  foreign  race,  and 
usually  of  foreign  birth.  The  predominance  of  the  Italians,  who 
practically  have  a  monopoly  of  this  home  work,  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows: 

NUMBER   AND  PER  CENT  OF  ITALIAN,  GERMAN,  AND  OTHER  HOME  WORKERS 
VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY. 


Race. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

if 

12 

Per 

cent. 

14.7 
50.0 
35.3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

p. 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Italian     . 

M 
2 
2 

90.0 
5.0 
5.0 

479 
7 
2 

98.2 
1.4 
.4 

22 
16 
10 

45.9 
33.3 
20.8 

26 
14 
24 

40.6 
21.9 
37.5 

568 
56 
50 

84.3 
8.3 
7.4 

German 

Other  races  

Total 

40 

100,0 

34 

100.0 

488 

100.0 

4ft 

100.0 

64 

100.0 

674 

100.0 

In  each  city  except  Rochester  the  Italians  formed  the  largest 
group.  In  that  city,  however,  the  Germans  not  only  predominate 
in  the  clothing  industry,  but  outnumber  any  other  foreign-born 
nationality.  One-half  of  the  34  home  workers  visited  were  Ger- 
man, and  but  5  were  Italian.  Only  17  Americans  were  found  among 
the  674  home  workers  visited  in  all  cities — 3  in  Rochester,  7  in  Phila- 
delphia, 7  in  Baltimore,  and  none  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Italian  and  German  home  workers  visited  represent  84.3  per 
cent  and  8.3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  home 
workers  visited  in  all  cities,  but  in  New  York  City  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  98  per  cent  visited  were  Italians.  As  an  exhaustive  can- 
vass of  home  workers  was  not  made  for  any  city,  these  figures  can 
not  be  taken  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  proportion  of  each  nationality 
engaged  in  home  finishing,  but  it  is  believed  from  general  observation 
and  the  testimony  of  the  employers  and  the  workers  that  the  results 
of  such  a  canvass  would  not  have  resulted  in  very  material  changes  in 
such  proportions. 

Hebrew  women  almost  invariably  stop  work  when  they  marry,  and 
no  matter  how  great  their  poverty  the  Hebrew  men  seldom  allow 
the  women  of  their  family  to  do  this  work  at  home,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  shop  workers  before  marriage.  Only  9  Hebrew 
women  were  found  among  the  674  home  workers  visited;  of  these, 
6  were  in  Baltimore  and  3  in  Rochester.  Seven  of  the  Hebrew 
home  workers  were  married,  but  2  of  the  7  had  been  deserted  by  their 
husbands.  Among  the  German  women  home  work  is  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  the  German  home  shop,  employing  all  the  members 
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of  the  family,  was  the  predominant  type  in  the  industry.  With  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  German  and  the  invasion  of  the  field  by 
the  Italian  the  importance  of  home  finishing  among  Germans  has 
declined* 

Finishing,  as  a  general  rule,  is  left  for  the  newest  and  most  needy 
of  the  immigrants.  In  the  cities  where  there  is  a  considerable  Ital- 
ian population,  the  home  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  married  Italian 
women,  who  take  up  this  work  upon  arrival  in  America,  usually  with- 
out any  previous  experience  in  the  sewing  trades,  and  continue  in  it 
for  years. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

That  home  work  in  the  clothing  industry  is  essentially  the  work  of 
married  women  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  that  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  home  workers  visited  were  or  had  been  married. 
Save  for  the  Italians  and  Germans  the  numbers  are  so  small  that 
the  percentages  have  little  if  any  significance.  There  was  a  larger 
per  cent  of  single  women  among  the  Germans  than  among  any  other 
nationality.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  single  women  of  any  race  rep- 
resented by  considerable  numbers  was  found  among  the  Italians. 
Italians  marry  at  an  earlier  age  and  marry  more  universally  than 
do  the  women  of  the  other  nationalities  represented.  In  Chicago  all 
of  the  home  workers  visited  were  or  had  been  married;  hi  Koch- 
ester,  76.5  per  cent;  in  New  York,  96.9  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia, 
93.8  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore,  87.5  per  cent — the  lowest  percentage 
for  married  women  being  found  in  Rochester,  where  there  are  more 
Germans  and  Americans  and  fewer  Italians  than  in  the  other  cities. 
The  number  of  married  and  other  home  workers  visited  are  pre- 
sented, by  races,  in  the  following  table: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED,  OF  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  OR 
DESERTED,  AND  OF  SINGLE  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY,  BY  RACE. 


City  and  race. 

Married 

Widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  de- 
serted. 

Single. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Chicago: 

1 
34 
2 

50.0 
94.4 
100.0 

1 
2 

50.0 
5.6 

2 

36 
2 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

37 

92.5 

3 

7.5 

40 

Rochester: 
American  

1 
10 
3 
5 
4 

33.3 

58.8 
100.0 
100.0 
66.6 

2 
5 

66.7 
29.4 

3 
17 
3 
5 
6 

German 

2 

11.8 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Other  races 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

Total 

23 

67.7 

3 

8.8 

8 

23.5 

34 

New  York: 
German  

2 
424 

28.6 
88.5 

4 

43 

57.1 
9.0 

1 
12 
2 

14.3 
2.5 
100.0 

7 
479 
2 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

426 

87.3 

47 

9.6 

15 

3.1 

488 

Philadelphia: 
American 

4 
6 
21 

50.0 
37.5 
95.5 

4 

7 
1 
2 

50.0 
83.8 
4  5 

8 
16 
22 
2 

German  

3 

18.7 

Italian 

Other  races  

100.0 

Total 

31 

64.6 

14 

29.2 

3 

6.2 

48 

Baltimore: 
American  

3 
8 
2 
18 
7 
1 

33.3 
57.2 
33.3 
69.2 
87.5 
100.0 

6 
3 

4 
3 

1 

66.7 
21.4 
66.7 
11.6 
12.5 

9 
14 
6 
26 
8 
1 

German 

3 

21.4 

Hebrew  

Italian 

5 

19.2 

Lithuanian  

Other  races    

Total 

39 

60.9 

17 

26.6 

8 

12.5 

64 

All  cities: 
American  

8 
27 
5 
502 

7 
7 

40.0 
48.2 
56.6 
88.4 
87.5 
53.8 

10 
17 

4 
49 

3 

50.0 
30.4 
44.4 
8.6 
12.5 
23.1 

2 
12 

10.0 
21.4 

20 
56 
9 
568 
8 
13 

German 

Hebrew  

Italian 

17 

3.0 

Lithuanian  

Other  races  

3 

23.1 

Total  

556 

82.5 

84 

12.5 

34 

5.0 

674 

In  the  next  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  home  workers  is  given 
by  age  groups.  The  table  shows  clearly  that  this  work  is  confined 
to  older  women.  The  young  girls  do  not  go  into  it,  because  it  has 
no  future,  no  chance  for  advancement.  More  than  91  per  cent  of 
all  these  workers  were  over  20  years  of  age  and  nearly  60  per  cent 
were  30  years  or  older. 
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NUMBER  OF  MARRIED,  OP'  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  OR  DESERTED,  AND 
OF  SINGLE  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


City  and  age  group. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
or  deserted. 

Single. 

Total. 

Chicago: 
18  to  20  years  

3 

3 

21  to  24  years           .                                      

6 

g 

25  to  29  years 

s 

6 

35  to  49  years                                        

13 

1 

14 

50  years  and  over 

2 

Total                                                           

37 

3 

40 

Rochester: 
Under  16  years 

1 

1 

21  to  24  vears 

2 

2 

25  to  29  years                                            

3 

2 

5 

30  to  34  vears 

6 

1 

7 

35  to  49  vears  

12 

3 

1 

16 

50  years  "and  over     ..                              

1 

1 

Total        

23 

3 

8 

34 

New  York  : 
Under  16  years                                  

j 

16  and  17  vears                < 

3 

3 

g 

18  to  20  vears    .      ...                    

37 

1 

4 

42 

21  to  24  vears 

75 

76 

25  to  29  years 

83 

2 

4 

on 

30  to  34  years                                         

77 

8 

1 

86 

35  to  49  years 

130 

16 

1 

147 

21 

20 

41 

Total 

426 

47 

15 

488 

Philadelphia: 
Under  16  vears  

1 

1 

16  and  17  years                                  

1 

j 

21  to  24  vears 

2 

2 

25  to  29  years  

7 

7 

30  to  34  years                                        

4 

3 

7 

35  to  49  vears 

12 

4 

2 

10 

50  years  and  over  .    .  .                

5 

7 

12 

Total  

31 

14 

3 

48 

Baltimore: 
Under  16  years         ..  .          ,  

2 

2 

16  and  17  vears 

1 

1 

18  to  20  years  

2 

2 

21  to  24  veal's 

5 

2 

7 

25  to  29  years  

9 

2 

11 

30  to  34  vears  

7 

1 

8 

35  to  49  years 

14 

| 

3 

95 

50  years  and  over 

2 

6 

Total 

39 

17 

8 

64 

All  cities: 
Under  16  venrs 

5 

g 

16  and  17  vears  

4 

4 

3 

18  to  20  years       .   . 

42 

1 

4 

47 

21  to  24  years 

90 

5 

95 

25  to  29  vears  

110 

4 

6 

1°0 

30  to  34  vears 

100 

12 

2 

114 

35  to  49  years 

181 

32 

220 

50  years  and  over  

29 

35 

1 

65 

Total 

556 

84 

34 

674 
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EARNINGS  OF  HOME  AND  SHOP  WORKERS. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  of  home 
and  shop  workers  shows  that  the  shop  worker  earns  much  more  than 
the  home  worker.  These  data  were  derived  from  the  statements  of 
the  workers  which  were  verified  by  a  comparison  of  wages  in  shops 
from  which  yearly  pay  rolls  were  secured.  In  the  following  tables 
single  and  married  shop  and  home  finishers  in  New  York  City  are 
distributed  according  to  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  (It  must  be  noted  that  here  only  " finishers"  are  con- 
sidered, other  workers  being  ignored.)  Only  those  women  who  had 
been  finishers  (either  home  or  shop)  for  one  year  or  more,  and, 
among  the  married,  only  those  who  had  been  married  one  year  or 
more  are  here  considered.  The  weekly  earnings  represent  the  earn- 
ings of  a  full  week,  while  the  yearly  earnings  represent  the  esti- 
mates (°)  of  the  finishers  for  their  yearly  earnings. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  AND  MARRIED  SHOP  FINISHERS  AND  HOME 
FINISHERS  IN  NEW  YORK.  BY  CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  PER  FULL  WEEK. 

[This  table  includes  only  women  who  have  been  finishers  a  year  or  more,  and  among  the  married  only 
those  who  have  been  married  a  year  or  more.) 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Shop  finishers. 

Home  finishers. 

Single. 

Married. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Total. 

Num^ 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

$1  to  $1  49 

1 

9.1 

13 
51 
92 
60 
93 
29 
47 
14 
15 
5 
5 
3 
3 

3.0 
11.9 
21.4 
13.9 
21.6 
6.7 
10.9 
3.3 
3.5 
1.2 
1.2 
.7 
.7 

14 
51 
93 
61 
97 
29 
50 
14 
16 
5 
5 
3 
3 

$1  50  to  $1.99  

$2  to  $2  49 

1 

0.9 

2 
2 
4 
6 
9 
6 
9 
1 
15 
6 
3 
2 

3.0 
3.0 
6.2 
9.3 
13.8 
9.3 
13.8 
1.5 
23.2 
9.3 
4.6 
3.0 

3 
2 

7 
10 
18 
10 
31 
6 
38 
24 
18 
11 

1 
1 

4 

9.1 
9.1 
36.4 

$2  50  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  49 

3 
4 
9 
4 
22 
5 
23 
18 
15 
9 

2.6 
3.6 
7.9 
3.6 
19.5 
4.4 
20.4 
15.9 
13.  3 
7.9 

$3.50  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.49  

3 

27.3 

$4.50  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.49  

1 

9.0 

$5.50  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99    

$9  and  over  
Total  

113 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

178 

11 

100.0 

430 

100.0 

441 

°The  per  cent  of  error  in  these  estimates  is  considered  on  pp.  352  and  353  of  this 
report. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 15 
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NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  AND   MARRIED   SHOP  FINISHERS  AND  HOME 
FINISHERS  IN  NEW  YORK,  BY  CLASSIFIED  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

[This  table  excludes  some  women  included  in  the  preceding  table  for  whom  yearly  earnings  were  not 

reported.] 


Yearly  earnings. 

Shop  finishers. 

Home  finishers. 

Single.' 

Married. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $25 

9 

42 
66 
58 
71 
41 
43 
23 
20 
6 
8 
2 
3 
1 

2.3 

10.7 
16.8 
14.8 
18.1 
10.4 
10.9 
5.9 
5.1 
1.5 
2.1 
.5 
.7 
.2 

9 
42 
69 
60 
72 
41 
45 
24 
20 
6 
9 
2 
3 
1 

$25  to  $49 

2 
13 
6 
5 
1 
2 

1.8 
10.9 
1.8 
1.8 
12.7 
16.4 
3.7 
23.6 
10.9 
9.1 
1.8 
3.7 
1.8 

1 
6 
2 
1 
11 
18 
20 
28 
10 
21 
6 
19 
8 

$50  to  $74 

3 
2 
1 

30.0 
20.0 
10.0 

$75  to  $99 

1 

1.0 

$100  to  $124 

$125  to  $149 

4 
9 
18 
15 
4 
16 
5 
17 
7 

4.2 
9.4 
18.8 
15.6 
4.2 
16.7 
5.2 
17.7 
7.2. 

$150  to  $174 

2 
1 

20.0 
10.0 

$175  to  $199           

$200  to  $224 

$225  to  $249      

$250  to  $274 

1 

10.0 

$275  to  $299  

$300  to  $349           .   .. 

$350  and  over 

Total 

96 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

151 

10 

100.0 

393 

100.0 

403 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  married  shop  finishers  none  earned 
less  than  $2  in  a  full  week,  while  practically  15  per  cent  of  the 
married  home  finishers  earned  less  than  that  amount;  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  married  shop  finishers  earned  $5  or  more  and  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  married  home  finishers  earned  that  much;  that  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  married  home  finishers  earned  less  than 
$3  a  week. 

About  51  per  cent  of  the  married  shop  finishers  earned  $200  or 
more  during  the  year,  while  the  married  home  finishers  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  13  per  cent  earned  less  than  $50,  nearly  45  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $100,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  them  earned  as  much 
or  more  than  $200. 

These  differences  may  be  attributed  to  the  interruptions  to  the 
work  of  the  home  finishers  on  account  of  other  duties;  the  fact  that 
they  are  older  and  less  rapid  workers;  that  the  shop  finishers  get 
steady  work  while  the  home  finishers  may  be  overworked  one  day 
and  idle  the  next,  and  the  interruption  in  their  work  caused  by  going 
to  and  from  the  shop  and  waiting  there  to  obtain  work. 

A  study  of  earnings  by  years  at  work  shows  that  no  matter  for  how 
long  a  period  a  woman  remained  a  home  finisher  neither  her  efficiency 
nor  earning  power  seemed  to  improve.  The  work  requires  so  little  skill 
that  the  average  woman  can  do  it  practically  as  well  after  two  weeks' 
as  after  two  years'  experience.  Home  workers  themselves  say  in  most 
cases  that  they  could  earn  as  much  during  the  first  week  as  they 
could  ever  earn.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  average  earning 
capacity  of  shop  workers  in  proportion  to  age,  as  shown  in  the  table 
relating  to  earnings  and  age  (p.  142). 
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The  table  that  follows  shows  the  amount  that  home  workers  could 
earn  per  week  when  working  full  time  and  is  not  based  upon  earnings 
as  shown  by  pay  rolls  but  upon  the  answers  made  by  the  home  work- 
ers to  inquiries  regarding  their  earnings.  The  weekly  earnings  given, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  represent  full  time  and  not  actual  earnings. 
They  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  rather  than  the  actual 
trade  conditions.  It  has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  earnings  of 
helpers  from  those  of  home  workers  and  so  the  amounts  given  repre- 
sent the  combined  earnings  of  home  workers  and  helpers.  The 
table  includes  all  home  workers  regardless  of  time  in  the  industry 
or  occupation. 

NUMBER  OF   HOME  WORKERS   IN  EACH  CITY  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER 

FULL  WEEK. 

[This  table  includes  all  home  workers  covered  by  this  investigation.] 


Earnings  per  full  week. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Under  $1 

4 

1 

5 

$1  to  $1  49 

2 

11 

1 

2 

16 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

2 

54 

2 

2 

60 

$2  to  $2  49 

4 

3 

% 

6 

10 

119 

$2.50  to  $2.99  ,  

3 

2 

66 

2 

10 

83 

$3  to  $3  49 

9 

2 

104 

13 

13 

141 

|3  50  to  $3  99 

11 

4 

30 

4 

g 

57 

$4  to  $4.49                                ... 

4 

5 

54 

2 

10 

75 

$4  50  to  $4  99 

1 

5 

17 

3 

1 

27 

$5  to  $5.49 

1 

6 

24 

8 

4 

43 

$5  50  to  $5.99 

1 

1 

6 

1 

9 

$6  to  $6.99  

2 

3 

11 

6 

2 

24 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

5 

6 

$8  to  $8.99  

3 

1 

4 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

2 

$10  and  over  

3 



3 

Total 

40 

34 

488 

48 

64 

674 

Average  earnings  per  full  week     

$3.34 

$4.52 

$3.06 

$3.76 

$3.14 

$3.21 

The  yearly  earnings  shown  in  the  following  table  represent  the 
amounts  earned  by  home  workers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  agent's  visit,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  workers,  often 
substantiated  by  their  shop  books  from  which  the  amount  earned 
during  the  year  was  computed.  If  the  home  worker  had  worked  in 
a  shop  from  which  a  yearly  pay  roll  had  been  secured,  her  statement 
was  checked  by  the  pay  roll.  It  was  found  in  the  way  mentioned 
that  this  question  was  answered  with  an  unexpected  degree  of 
accuracy.  This  table  includes  only  home  workers  who  have  worked 
in  the  industry  one  year  or  more. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER 

YEAR. 

[Only  those  who  have  been  home  workers  one  year  or  more  have  been  included  in  this  table.] 


Earnings  per  year. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Under  $25 

1 

g 

9 

$25  to  $49  ... 

3 

42 

2 

2 

49 

$50  to  $74 

2 

1  « 

71 

5 

10 

89 

$75  to  $99  

2 

60 

5 

9 

76 

$100  to  $124 

5 

2 

80 

g 

13 

106 

$125  to  $149  

3 

2 

43 

5 

10 

63 

$150  to  $174 

4 

4 

48 

10 

7 

73 

$175  to  $199 

g 

g 

28 

3 

3 

46 

$200  to  $224... 

3 

2 

25 

1 

4 

35 

$225  to  $249 

4 

g 

1 

2 

15 

$250  to  $274  

3 

15 

2 

20 

$275  to  $299 

1 

1 

2 

4 

$300  to  $349  

1 

4 

i 

1 

7 

$350  to  $399 

1 

1 

$400  and  over 

1 

4 

i 

g 

Total  

29 

29 

438 

42 

61 

599 

Average  yearly  earnings  

$140 

$196 

$120 

$139 

$122 

$126 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  hours  worked  per  day  and 
the  number  of  days  worked  per  year,  as  well  as  the  average  weekly 
and  yearly  earnings  of  all  home  workers  visited  who  had  worked  a  year 
or  more  as  finishers.  No  special  significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  comparative  earning  capacity  of  the  different  races  represented, 
as  the  number  of  finishers,  other  than  Italian,  were  too  small  to  furnish 
a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY,  DAYS  WORKED  PER  YEAR,  AND  WEEKLY 
AND  YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  FINISHERS  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  AS  SUCH  ONE 
YEAR  OR  MORE,  BY  RACE. 


Race. 

Total 
number 
of  home 
finishers. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
days 
worked 
per  year. 

Average 
possible 
earnings 
per  week. 

Average 
actual 
earnings 
per  year. 

American  

19 

7.3 

225 

$4  11 

$172 

German  . 

49 

7  4 

222 

3  61 

155 

Hebrew 

g 

8  3 

203 

3  5g 

125 

Italian  

504 

8  1 

220 

3  12 

120 

Other  races  

18 

7.9 

216 

4.28 

168 

Total 

599 

8  0 

220 

3  25 

126 

Although  a  home  worker  was  sometimes  found  to  be  a  member  of 
a  family  so  extremely  poor  that  even  her  small  yearly  earnings  ex- 
ceeded those  reported  for  any  other  single  wage-earner  in  that  family, 
yet  none  was  found  living  alone  who  could  maintain  herself  by  the 
amount  she  earned  at  home  finishing.  Everything — the  condition 
of  their  homes,  a  study  of  family  incomes,  husband's  earnings,  etc.— 
tends  to  show  that  home  workers  are  drawn  from  a  poorer  class  than 
the  shop  workers. 

The  compensation  which  the  home  workers  receive  for  their  labor 
is,  as  a  rule,  such  that  they  do  not  earn  enough  to  provide  even  the 
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shelter,  food,  and  raiment  essential  to  maintain  a  moderate  standard 
of  physical  efficiency. 

HELPERS  TO  HOME  WORKERS. 

Home  workers  often  have  helpers.  There  were  176  who  admitted 
having  helpers  with  more  or  less  regularity,  but  only  162  of  these 
who  had  worked  all  the  year  had  helpers.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  others  had  assistance  in  the  work,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  earnings  of  the  groups  of  176  and  162  just  mentioned  with  other 
home  workers  shows  that  both  the  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  of 
those  with  helpers  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  group  of  498,  for 
whom  no  helpers  are  reported. 

Of  those  with  helpers,  58.5  per  cent  could  not  earn  as  much  as  $4 
per  week,  as  compared  with  75.9  per  cent  without  helpers  who  could 
not  earn  that  amount.  The  average  weekly  rate  that  could  be 
earned  by  all  who  worked  without  helpers  was  $3.04,  while  those  with 
helpers  could  average  $3.72.  The  average  annual  earnings  for  those 
who  had  been  in  the  industry  as  home  workers  one  year  or  more  and 
who  reported  no  helpers  was  but  $116,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  $150  for  those  who  had  been  home  workers  a  year  or  more  with 
helpers.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  home  workers 
visited  according  to  weekly  and  yearly  earnings;  the  former  including 
all  workers,  the  latter  only  those  who  had  been  in  the  industry  one 
year  or  more.  A  further  classification  of  those  with  and  without 
helpers  is  also  made. 

NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  WITH  HELPERS  AND  WITHOUT  HELPERS,  BY- 
CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AND  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  WITH  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
YEARLY  EARNINGS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 

Number  working  — 

Classified  yearly  earnings. 

Number  (a)  work- 
ing- 

With 
helpers. 

Without 
helpers. 

With 
helpers. 

Without 
helpers. 

Under  $1 

1 

4 

16 
50 
95 
61 
110 
42 
56 
13 
23 
8 
12 
3 
3 
2 

Under  $25 

4 
6 
16 
17 
26 
23 
19 
16 
10 
7 
11 

5 
43 

73 
59 
80 
40 
54 
30 
25 
8 
9 
4 
3 
1 
3 

$1  to  $1.49  

$25  to  $49  

$1.50  to  $1.99  ...     . 

10 
24 
22 
31 
15 
19 
14 
20 
1 
12 
3 
1 

$50  to  $74 

$2  to  $2.49 

$75  to  $99 

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$100  to  $124  

$3  to  $3.49 

$125  to  $149 

$3  50  to  $3  99 

$150  to  $174 

$4  to  $4.49  * 

$175  to  $199.  . 

$4.50  to  $4.99 

$200  to  $224 

$5  to  $5.49  

$225  to  $249  

$5  50  to  $5  99 

$°50  to  S'?74 

$6  to  $6.99 

$275  to  $299 

$7to$7.99  

$300  to  $349  ... 

4 

$8  to  $8.99..   .. 

$350  to  $399 

$9  to  $9.99 

$400  and  over 

3 

$10  and  over 

3 

Total 

Total  

162 
$150 

437 
$116 

176 
$3.72 

498 
$3.04 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  weekly  earnings  

a  Only  those  who  have  worked  at  home  one  year  or  more  are  here  considered. 
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CHILDREN  WORKING  AS  HELPERS. 

Of  the  helpers,  110  were  found  to  be  children,  and  83  of  this  number 
were  below  14  years  of  age.  There  were  17  who  were  14  years  of  age 
and  10  who  were  15.  Women  with  children  at  work  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  know  that  child  labor  is  against  public  sentiment, 
and  unless  a  child  was  caught  working  it  was  seldom  admitted  that 
such  child  did  work.  Sometimes  upon  a  first  visit  they  denied  work- 
ing, but  were  found  at  work  when  visited  again.  Often  as  an  agent 
entered  a  house  where  children  were  at  work,  a  sudden  dropping  and 
concealing  of  the  work  was  noticed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents 
on  this  investigation  that  all  children  of  a  household  where  home 
work  is  done  are  drafted  into  this  work  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
after  school,  at  night,  and  on  Sunday.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  investigation  was  made  during  a  period  of  business  depres- 
sion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  child  labor  among  home 
workers  was  then  less  than  in  a  normal  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  children 
found  helping  home  workers  in  one  form  or  another. 

NUMBER    OF    CHILD    HELPERS    TO    HOME    WORKERS    IN  EACH   CITY  BY  AGE    OF 

HELPERS. 


City. 

Number 
of  home 
workers. 

Number 
of  child 
helpers. 

Child  helpers  of  ages— 

5 

years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 

years. 

10 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

Chicago 

40 
34 

488 
48 
64 

4 
4 

81 
10 
11 

al 

o2 

1 

Rochester.  .  . 
New  York  
Philadelphia  .  . 
Baltimore  

Total.... 

1 

al 

2 

3 

1 

3 
1 
1 

5 

al 

7 

5 
1 
2 

8 
2 
al 

21 

2 
04 

8 
1 
1 

14 
1 

c. 
1 
2 

674 

110 

3 

2 

5 

06 

7 

«9 

M2 

a  27 

a  12 

17 

10 

a  Including  1  child  who  takes  work  to  and  from  shop, 
a  Including  2  children  who  take  work  to  and  from  shop. 

In  a  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  New  York  State 
department  of  labor,  (°)  commenting  on  a  table  there  presented,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  figures  regarding  child  labor  in  home 
work  is  thus  stated: 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  these  figures  understate  the  number 
of  child  workers,  even  of  those  who  stay  out  of  school  to  assist  in 
home  work.  It  seemed  advisable  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
children,  for  even  those  who  attend  school  regularly  do  more  or  less 
work  at  home.  If  they  do  not  carry  the  bundles  of  clothing  from 
the  shop  to  the  home  and  back  again,  they  at  least  assist  in  the  house- 
hold work  and  thus  allow  the  women  more  time  for  sewing.  In  13 
of  the  families  minor  children  assumed  all  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
aging the  house. 

a  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York,  1902,  p.  70. 
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In  another  report  of  this  same  department,  (a)  the  following  state- 
ment is  made:  . 

*  *  *  The  proportion  of  children  [at  work]  among  tenement 
home  workers  in  general  is  not  large.  But  in  certain  neighborhoods 
it  is;  and  therefore  a  special  investigation  *  *  *  was  under- 
taken. The  first  district  consisted  of  all  licensed  houses  on  Eliza- 
beth, Mott,  Mulberry,  and  Baxter  streets.  *  *  *  In  the  first 
district  241  houses  were  covered.  The  number  of  children  of  14  or 
under  found,  or  who  admitted  working,  was  119  (27  boys,  92  girls). 
The  number  who  attended  school — more  or  less— was  94;  of  those 
who  did  not,  25.  The  medium  age  was  10-11;  a  few  as  young  as 
5  and  6  were  found  doing  some  work.  Night  work  was  common,  and 
many  of  the  children  were  engaged  at  long  and  set  tasks.  The  pro- 
portion of  older  workers  (15  or  over)  was  not  ascertained  and  can  not 
be  estimated  further  than  that  it  clearly  exceeded  5  older  persons  to 
1  child.  " Finishing"  garments  was  the  principal  occupation. 

In  the  present  investigation  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  finishing 
on  garments  was  done  in  those  sections  of  New  York  City  where  the 
report  states  that  child  labor  is  most  prevalent. 

While  an  agent  was  in  a  clothing  factory  in  New  York  City  a 
number  of  children  brought  in  work  done  at  home  by  their  mothers. 
The  woman  in.  charge  of  the  finishing  work  examined  the  garments 
returned,  and  in  a  few  instances  found  that  the  buttons  were  improp- 
erly sewed  on.  The  garments  were  given  back  to  the  children,  who 
resewed  the  buttons.  The  contractor  said  this  was  not  unusual. 

CHILDREN  AT  HOME,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  WORK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  households  (6)  visited 
not  having  children,  and  the  number  having  children.  It  also  shows 
the  number  of  children  in  the  households  who  are  at  home,  at  school, 
and  at  work. 

a  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York,  1907,  p.  I.  61. 

bThe  term  "household"  is  used  here  as  distinct  from  "family;"  a  household  here 
means  all  the  persons  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  family  investigated  lived. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  families  lived  in  the  same  apartment.  The  term  "house- 
hold "  was  used,  as  the  several  families  combined  their  cooking  arrangements  and 
shared  expenses,  and  children  in  the  other  families  living  in  the  apartment  were 
sometimes  found  to  help  the  home  worker  visited. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  AND  WITH  CHILDREN;  AND  NUM 

AND  AGE  OF 


City  and  race. 

Households. 

Children  of  ages— 

With- 
out 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16 
years. 

With 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16 
years. 

Total. 

Under 
2 
years. 

2  to  5  years. 

6  and  7  years. 

At 
home. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

Chicago: 

American  

2 

2 

1 

5 

28 

33 

14 

26 

7 

5 

Other  races  

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  

5 

32 

37 

14 

29 

7 

7 

Rochester: 
American 

4 
2 

7 
7 
3 
5 

11 
9 
3 
5 

3 
1 
1 
5 



i 

3 

2 

1 

Hebrew 

1 

5 

1 

Italian 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Total  

8 

26 

— 

34 

7 

10 

1 

1 

8 

New  York: 

German 

4 

3 
1 

305 

7 
1 
355 

2 
1 
258 

1 

Hebrew 

Italian     

60 

200 

8 

50 

48 

Lithuanian 

Other  races 

1 

i 

2 

1 

Total 

55 

5 
4 

310 

4 
10 

365 

200 

261 

2 
5 

8 

50 

50 

Philadelphia: 
American  

9 
14 

1 

German 

1 

1 

Hebrew  

Italian 

2 

19 

21 

ii 

17 

1 

6 

5 

Lithuanian 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

34 

5 
8 
4 
20 
11 

45 

8 
13 
6 
22 
11 

12 

24 

2 

6 

6 

Baltimore: 
American  ,  

3 
5 
2 
2 

1 
1 

German  

1 

2 
14 
8 

Hebrew  

i 

12 
3 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 

Italian  . 

5 

2 

Lithuanian  

Other  races  

Total 

12 

1  -_--—  •  -•   ••- 

12 
15 
2 
59 

48 



16 
30 
8 
377 
11 
8 

60 

28 
45 
10 
436 
11 
11 

16 

25 

5 

5 

1 

9 

4 
4 

2 
64 
2 

4 

All  cities: 
American  

1 

5 
10 
4 
320 
8 
2 

...... 

2 
12 
1 

German  

Hebrew  

2 
242 
3 
1 

1 
65 
2 

Italian  

Lithuanian 

Other  races  

3 

Total  

91 

450 

541 

249 

349 

16 

69 

80 
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BER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  HOME,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  WORK  TN  EACH  CITY,  BY  RACE 
CHILDREN. 


Children  of  ages— 

Children  under  16  years. 

8  to  11  years. 

12  and  13  years. 

14  and  15  years. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

At 

work. 

At 

home. 

At 
school. 

At 

work. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

At 
work. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

51 

20 

1 

72 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

9 

3 

14 

—  -        __- 

-      9 

3 

4 

3 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 
3 
1 

56 

4 
5 
2 
10 

27 

=========== 

15 
10 
5 
4 

1 

— 

2 
3 
1 

84 

21 
18 
8 
14 

== 

______ 

1 

5 
1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

21 

1 

9 

^===== 

2 

1 

7 

22 

•   —  -=-•     -       '   •-   - 

40 



7 

69 

2 

1 

2 
1 
553 

4 

6 
1 

866 

18 

137 

12 

61 

1 

15 

21 

37 

275 

38 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

18 

140 

3 

6 

12 

62 
1 

1 

16 

22 

37 

1 
2 

557 

3 
5 

282 

5 
14 

38 

1 
2 

877 

9 
21 

1 

6 

1 

12 

1 

1 

4 

37 

18 

4 

59 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

3 
3 
1 
18 
3 

1 

7 

1 
2 

..._. 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

7 

1 
2 

45 

38 

6 
8 
3 
34 
6 

7 

1 
3 

1 
7 
2 

90 

7 
13 

8 
69 
22 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

4 
28 
14 

7 

5 

2 

1 

28 

15 
17 
2 
180 
3 
8 

1 

10 

•-' 

5 
12 
1 
71 

4 

1 

1    "  -  —  -' 

5 

2 
3 
1 
24 

10 

4 

7 
1 
47 
2 

48 

7 
16 

679 
14 
5 

57 

"'•"- 

26 
37 
8 
351 
8 
16 

14 

119 

37 
61 
17 
1,080 
22 
22 

4 
8 
2 
50 
2 
1 

1 
22 

2 

1 
3 

3 

14 

1 
1 

16 

3 

1 

1 

23 

225 

18 

92 

5 

20 

31 

62 

728 

444 

67 

1,239 

234       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — MEN*S  CLOTHING. 

In  the  365  households  in  New  York  in  which  there  were  233  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years,  inclusive,  there  were  31  of 
this  number,  or  over  13  per  cent,  who  did  not  attend  any  school,  but 
were  illegally  kept  at  home  and  assisted  in  the  housework  or  home 
finishing.  Only  1  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  home  worker's 
family  in  New  York  was  admitted  to  be  actually  working  for  wages 
outside  the  home. 

In  New  York,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  are  required  to 
attend  school  unless  they  are  at  work.  In  the  New  York  house- 
holds there  were  75  children  of  these  ages,  of  whom  16,  or  21.3  per 
cent,  were  illegally  out  of  school. 

A  few  other  points  may  be  noted  here  concerning  the  matter  of 
schooling  of  home  workers'  children.  Of  the  100  children  6  and  7 
years  of  age  who  are  not  legally  required  to  go  to  school,  but  who 
may  be  looked  upon  as  of  school  age,  50  per  cent  were  not  attend- 
ing school.  And  of  those  14  and  15  years  of  age,  who  the  law  says 
shall  either  be  lawfully  employed  or  be  at  school,  only  22,  or  29  per 
cent,  were  attending  school.  Thus  the  period  of  schooling  for  these 
children  tends  to  be  limited  to  the  six  years  from  8  to  13,  inclusive. 
And  it  has  already  been  noted  that  many  children  of  these  ages  did 
not  go  to  school,  so  that  actually  the  years  of  schooling  are  even  fewer 
than  that. 

For  the  other  four  cities  there  were  179  children  between  6  and  13 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  of  whom  16  per  cent  were  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work.  There  were  in  these  cities  in  the  households  of  the 
home  workers  visited  38  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  of  whom 
only  4  neither  worked  nor  attended  school. 

The  same  tendency  for  the  years  of  schooling  of  these  children  to 
be  limited  to  the  six  years  from  8  to  13,  inclusive,  will  be  noted  in 
these  cities. 

Of  the  1,239  children  of  all  ages  under  16,  it  will  be  noted  that 
614,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  were  under  6  years  of  age.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  care  of  these  children  under  6  years  of 
age — nearly  half  of  them  being  under  2  years  of  age — is  a  constant 
interruption  in  the  work,  and  their  care  is  one  reason  why  the  women 
work  at  home  rather  than  in  the  shop. 

In  only  91  of  the  541  households  were  there  no  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  A  distribution  of  the  children  by  ages  and  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  remained  at  home,  went  to  school,  or  were 
gainfully  employed  shows  that  49.5  per  cent  of  them  were  five  years 
of  age  and  under.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age.  Only  67,  or  about  5  per  cent,  were  gainfully  employed. 

The  children  who  are  helpers  to  home  finishers  are  included  in  those 
designated  "at  home"  and  not  as  "at  work."  Those  said  to  be  "at 
work"  include  only  those  children  who  work  outside  the  home  for 
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separate  wages,  in  shops  or  in  factories,  as  the  case  ma}*  be,  and  are 
exclusive  of  home  finishers'  helpers. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  none  of  the  children  "at  work"  in 
home  finishers'  families  were  the  children  of  widows  or  of  families  of 
the  extremest  poverty. 

The  size  of  the  families  in  which  helpers  were  found,  the  family 
earnings,  the  yearly  and  weekly  earnings  of  the  home  workers,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  helper  to  the  home  worker,  as  well  as  his  or 
her  age  and  the  extent  of  the  help  reported  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

SIZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN. 

CHICAGO. 


Earning  of 

home  worker 

The  helper. 

and  helper. 

Size 

Income 

of 

fani- 

Hy. 

family 
for 
year. 

Total 
yearly 
earu- 

Earn- 
ings 
per 
full 

Age. 

Relationship  to 
home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

ings. 

week. 

4 

$800 

$150 

$3.00 

13 

Daughter  

At  home  

Regular. 

4 

328 

150 

3.00  i      CO 

Mothcr-iu-law  

At  work  |  Regular;  evenings. 

m 

825 

3°5 

6  50  1      39 

Mother.. 

At  home.       .     Occasional. 

5 

598 

175 

3.50 

/    15 
\    11 

Niece 

At  home  >  Regular. 
At  school.  ..       Regular;  after  school. 

Son  .  .             

5 

450 

200 

5,00 

28 

Husband  

A  t  work  Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

7 

264 

48 

2.00 

13 

Daughter  

At  school  

Regular;  out  of  school  hours. 

ROCHESTER. 


5 

$854 

$264 

$6.00 

10 

Son.  .. 

At  school.... 

Regular;  after  school. 

6 

1  122 

192 

4  00 

14 

Daughter 

At  home 

Regular. 

g 

617 

95 

2.25 

6 

Son. 

At  home 

Regular. 

8 

764 

165 

4.40 

14 

Daughter  

At  home.  .     . 

Regular. 

NEW  YORK. 


2 

$286 

$136 

$4  00 

27 

Husband 

(a) 

Occasional 

2 

276 

238 

4.76 

51 

Husband    . 

At  home 

Regular. 

2 

547 

160 

4.50 

23 

Husband  

At  work  .... 

Occasional. 

2 
2 

400 
325 

175 
100 

4.80 
2.00 

(«) 
26 

Neighbor's     chil- 
dren. 
Husband  

(°) 
At  work  

Occasional. 
Occasional. 

2 
3 

87J 

390 

217 
190 

5.00 
4  00 

38 
73 

Husband  
Mother 

At  home  
At  home 

Regular, 
tegular 

3 
3 
3 

311 
555 

507 

83 

190 
207 

2.25 
4.50 
4.50 

(fl) 
19 
26 

Sister-in-law  
DaLi?hter(marricd  ; 
H  usband  

(«) 
At  home  
At  work..    . 

Regular;  9  months. 
Regular. 
f  )ccasional;  when  out  of  work. 

3 

475 

175 

3.50 

31 

Husband  

At  work 

*  )ccasional'  when  out  of  work 

/    61 

Husband 

\t  home 

Regular 

3 

420 

420 

10.00 

I    12 

Daughter  

At  home 

Regular. 

3 

175 

175 

3.00 

S4 

Husband 

\t  home 

Regular  (cripple) 

3 

392 

140 

5  00 

12 

Daughter 

\t  school 

Very  little  (weak  eyes) 

3 

200 

200 

2.50 

28 
f    16 

Husband  
Daughter 

At  home  

(0) 

Regular;  2  hours  daily. 
Regular'  evenings  and  Satur- 

3 

635 

160 

3.50 

1     16 

Daughter.  .  . 

(a) 

day  afternoons. 
Regular'  evenings  and  Satur- 

3 

353 

128 

4.00 

26 

Husband 

\t  work 

day  afternoons. 
Occasional*  when  out  of  work 

3 

300 

63 

2.50 

24 

Husband  

At  work 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

3 

2S8 

100 

2.00 

22 

Husband.    ... 

\t  work 

Occasional 

3 

554 

104 

2.00 

49 

Husband.  . 

At  home... 

Reeular:  3  months. 

Not  reported. 
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SIZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  VF.AI!  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  A(!E,  15  KLATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Size 
of 
fani- 

»y. 

Income 
of 
family 
for 
year. 

Earnings  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 

The  helper. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Earn- 
ings 
per 
full 
week. 

Age. 

Relationship  to 
home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
5 
-     5 
5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

$578 
540 
426 
379 
342 
467 
411 
780 

330 

322 
236 

436 
475 

804 

250 
356 
476 

488 
260 
479 

800 
656 

123 

326 
553 
695 
753 
381 

386 

434 
270 
244 
460 

636 
474 

465 

358 
419 
352 
335 
310 

711 
435 
376 
&55 

5GO 

539 
400 
385 

$58 
240 
156 
100 
63 
23 
165 
56 

95 

126 
108 

150 
100 

220 

100 
132 
120 
150 
135 
104 

225 
150 

25 

44 
250 
165 
63 
156 

105 

210 
120 

56 
150 

100 
25 

250 

83 
82 
112 
29 
130 

235 
185 
250 
28 

65 

65 
175 
260 

$2.25 
3.50 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.30 
2.00 

2.50 

3.50 
3.00 

3.00 
4.00 

4.50 

3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 

4.50 
3.00 

3.00 

2.00 
5.00 
3.30 
2.50 
3.75 

4.00 

5.00 
4.00 

3.50 
5.00 

3.00 
3.00 

6.00 

2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.40 
5.00 

4.50 
2.50 
6.00 
2.50 

1.50 

2.50 
5.00 
5.00 

20 
28 
53 
62 
11 
70 
38 
60 
f    23 
18 
I    16 
25 
12 

(0) 

16 
f    12 
I    18 
18 
13 
17 
12 
39 
16 
f    25 
\    17 
15 
|    56 
26 
1    20 
18 
58 
12 
22 
22 

r  17 

I     16 

70 
f    70 

u 

14 

60 
12 
f    10 
I      9 
12 
13 
14 
17 
21 

11 
20 
17 
12 

•     22 

1     18 
[    U 
/      9 
t     .6 
46 
r    48 
I    17 

Neighbor  

At  home  . 

Regular;  1  to  2  hours  daily. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular;    after    school    and 
evenings. 
Occasional. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional  (cripple). 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional  (invalid). 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional;      after    working 
hours. 
Occasional;      after    working 
hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;      after    working 
hours. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular;  out  of  school  hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional  (Invalid). 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional. 

Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 

Husband  
Husband  
Husband  

At  work 

At  home  

At  home 

Stepdaughter  
Husband  

At  home  
At  home  . 

Husband  

At  work 

Husband  
Sister 

A  t  home  .  . 

Sister  

At  work 

Sister 

At  home 

Husband 

At  work 

Daughter  

Stepdaughter  
Daughter 

At  school  

At  home  
At  work 

Sister  

At  school 

Brother  . 

At  home  

Daughter 

Daughter  

At  home 

Daughter 

At  home  

Son 

Husband  . 

At  work 

Boarder  and  lodger 
Daughter.  .  . 

At  home  
At  work 

Daughter 

At  work  
At  home 

Daughter  

Aunt  

At  home 

Husband 

At  home  
At  home 

Cousin  

Sister.   . 

At  work 

Mother  

At  home  
At  school  
At  work 

Daughter  
Cousin 

Sister  

At  home 

Lodger  . 

At  work 

Lodger  

At  work 

Mother-in-law  
Mother-in-law  
Husband 

At  home  
At  home  .  . 

Daughter  

At  school 

Sister  

At  work 

Mother 

At  home  
At  home 

Daughter.   . 

Daughter 

At  home  

Son 

Daughter 

At  home 

Daughter  

At  school 

Daughter  
Stepdaughter  
Daughter  (mar- 
ried). 
None  
Daughter. 

At  home.. 

At  home 

At  home  

At  school  
At  home  
At  home  .  . 
At  school  
At  work  

At  work  
At  school  
At  school  
At  school  
At  home  
At  work 

Sister  
Daughter  
Daughter  (mar- 
ried. 
Daughter  
Daughter  
Son 

Son  

Mother 

Husband  

Daughter.  .. 

At  home  .  .  . 

Not  reported. 


6  Income  for  six  mouths  only. 
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SIZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Size 
of 
fam- 

ny. 

Income 
of 
family 
for 
year. 

Earnings  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 

The  helper. 

Extent  of  help  girea. 

Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Earn- 
ings 

&S 

week. 

Age. 

Relationship  to 
home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
6 

6 

6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

$448 

370 
934 
218 
217 

500 

549 
468 

550 
103 

395 
GOO 

720 

287 
403 

1,682 

960 
485 
970 
692 

719 

385 
776 
100 

440 

654 
1,021 

181 
543 
504 
525 

228 

716 
561 

779 

$182 

250 
98 
143 
22 

70 

45 
130 

100 
17 

200 
100 

2GO 

17 
184 

260 

300 
200 
65 
130 

54 

115 
17 
50 

150 

156 
234 

13 
97 

135 
75 

216 

143 
80 

190 

$3.50 

5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 

2.00 

1.80 
4.00 

2.00 
4.00 

4.00 
3.00 

5.00 

2.00 
4.00 

7.00 

7.50 
4.50 
1.50 
2.50 

3.60 

3.50 
1.70 
1.50 

3.00 

4.50 
6.00 

.50 
2.50 

2.70 
3.00 

5.00 
3.00 
4.00 

4.80  < 

30 
35 
52 
19 
47 
44 

n 

25 
10 

(°) 
23 
f    46 
13 
I    11 
23 

f    19 

1     12 

Is 

I    43 

62 

f    21 

1     19 

1     17 

if 
? 

16 
(    18 
14 
9 
21 
18 

16 

11 
16 

f  (°) 

3 

62 

[     12 
9 

[    14 
26 
(•) 

8 
f    17 

{ll 

11 

f    14 
I    40 
15 
12 

f  11 
"?' 

Husband 

At  home  

(°) 
At  work 

Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional  (Invalid). 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional. 
Regular;    after    school    and 
evenings. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular;    after  school    and 
Saturdays. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular. 
Regular;  out  of  school  hours. 
Regular;  out  of  school  hoars. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Occasional;  after  working 
hours. 
Occasional;  after  working 
hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  after  school  and 
Saturdays. 
Occasional;  after  school  and 
Saturdays. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Occasional;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  working  hours. 
Regular;  out  of  school  hours. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  working  hours. 
Regular;  after  working  hours. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular:  after  school. 

Sister  (married)... 
Husband 

Sister  

At  home 

Husband 

At  work  
At  work  .... 

Husband  

Granddaughter.  .  . 
Granddaughter.  .  . 
Daughter-in-law.  . 
Daughter 

At  school 

At  school  
At  work 

At  school 

Mother  

At  home 

Sister 

At  home  
At  work 

Husband  

Daughter 

At  school 

Son  

At  school 

Sister  

At  work 

Daughter 

At  home 

Daughter 

At  school  
At  school  

Son  

Daughter.   .. 

At  school 

Husband 

At  work 

Mother  

At  home 

Daughter 

At  work 

Daughter  . 

At  work  
At  work 

Daughter 

Son  

At  work 

Daughter 

At  home 

Son  

At  school 

Daughter 

At  school 

Stepdaughter  
Daughter     . 

At  home  .  .  . 

At  work 

Daughter 

At  school 

Daughter  

At  school 

Daughter 

At  work 

Daughter  

At  work 

Daughter 

At  work 

Daughter 

At  home  
At  home  ...  . 

Daughter  

Sister  (married)... 
Sister 

At  home  
At  work 

Sister  

At  work 

Father 

At  home 

Son  

At  school  .  . 

Son 

At  school 

Daughter  

At  home 

Sister  (married).  .  . 
Stepdaughter 
(married). 
Daughter. 

At  home  

At  home  . 

At  school  
At  work 

Daughter 

Son  

At  school  
At  home  
At  school  
At  home  
At  home  
At  home  
At  home  
At  work  
At  work  

Daughter.  .... 

Daughter 

Daughter  

Husband 

Daughter  

Niecl  .. 

Daughter 

Daughter  

Son 

At  school  
At  school... 

Daughter... 

Not  reported. 
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Size 
of 
fam- 

Hy. 

Income 
of 
family 
for 
year. 

Earnings  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 

The  helper. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Earn- 
ings 
per 
full 
week. 

Age. 

Relationship  to 
home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

7 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

7 
7 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

9 

9 
9 

9 

9 
9 

9 
11 
11 

12 

$735 

286 
471 
282 
500 
585 

599 

280 
626 
569 

530 
755 
359 
478 

638 

709 
685 
940 
840 

700 

1,419 

4(iii 

1,611 

699 
964 

894 
1,050 
1,045 

1,528 

$225 

130 
145 
80 
100 
155 

169 

52 
50 
119 

80 
130 
35 
78 

114 

250 
125 
104 
104 

100 

125 
160 

720 

100 
260 

526 
216 
90 

258 

$4.50 

3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

3.25 

2.00 
1.50 
5.50 

1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

6.00 

5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.00 

3.00 

2.50 
3.50 

15.00 

2.00 
6.50 

11.00 
5.00 
2.00 

7.50 

12 
8 
15 
34 
14 
14 
52 
12 

12 

13 
14 
23 
f      9 

{<l 

{la4 

12 
15 
15 
7 
(°) 

34 

50 
31 
17 
f    12 
11 
5 
13 
12 
45 
21 
14 
12 
8 
5 
60 

f     16 

14 

f    22 
20 
13 
25 

25 
51 
14 
14 

12 
8 

Son 

At  school  . 

Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular;    after    school    and 
evenings. 
Regular;    after    school    and 
evenings. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Occasional. 

Regular. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
Regular  (deformed  and  men- 
tally unfit  for  school). 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular;  evenings. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Daughter 

At  school  .... 
At  work  
At  home  
At  home  
At  school  
At  home  
At  school  

At  school  

Daughter  

Husband 

Daughter  

Daughter 

Mother-in-law  
Daughter      

Daughter  

Daughter  
Daughter  

At  home  
At  home.. 

Sister-in-law 

At  home  
At  home  

Daughter  

Daughter  

At  home 

Mother 

At  home 

Daughter  

At  school  . 

Daughter 

At  school  
At  school  
At  home 

Daughter  

Daughter  

Daughter 

At  home 

Daughter  

At  school 

Daughter    (m  a  r- 
ried). 
Daughter  
Husband 

(Visiting)  

At  home... 
At  work 

Sister-in-law  

At  home.. 

Sister 

At  home... 
At  school  
At  school 

Daughter  

Daughter 

Daughter 

At  home 

Daughter  

At  school 

Daughter  
Mother  

At  home  
At  home  
At  work 

Brother 

Brother 

At  school 

Brother  

At  school 

Brother 

\t  school 

Sister  

At  home  
At  home 

Husband  

Daughter  
Daughter  

At  home  
At  home  

At  home  
At  home  
At  home  
At  home  

At  home  
At  home  
At  home  
At  work  
At  home  
At  home  

Daughter  
Daughter  
Daughter 

Daughter   (mar- 
ried). 
Daughter-in-law.  . 
Sister 

Son  

Niece 

Daughter  

Daughter  . 

PHILADELPHIA. 


2 

$747 

$150 

$6.00 

(a) 

None..  . 

At  home 

Regular*  2J  months 

2 

400 

&400 

68.00 

8 

Son  

At  school 

Occasional'    out    of    school 

2 

300 

300 

7.00 

66 

Mother  

At  home 

hours. 
Regular 

3 

221 

125 

3.50 

32 

Daughter 

At  home 

Regular 

3 

386 

95 

7.00 

24 

Daughter..  .  . 

At  home     . 

Regular. 

/  (<0 

Niece  ..    . 

At  home 

Occasional'  evenings 

4 

975 

125 

5.00 

M 

Nephew... 

At  home... 

Occasional:  evenines. 

a  Not  reported . 


b  Including  profits  from  candy  store. 


c  Reported  as  over  21. 
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SIZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN— Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Size 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Income 
of 

familv 
for' 
year. 

Earnings  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 

The  helper. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Earn- 
ings 

En 

week. 

Age. 

Relationship  to 
home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

4 
5 

5 
6 

6 

6 
6 

7 

7 
8 
10 

$275 
859 

617 
247 

827 

459 

536 

1,324 

1.073 
635 
601 

$50 
80 

190 
100 

186 

185 
160 

340 

91 
175 
215 

$1.50 
2.50 

5.00 
2.50 

6.00 

5.00 
6.00 

8.50 

4.50 
5.00 
3.50 

11 
12 
/    77 

{f5 
\\l 

1     12 

I  10 

13 
11 
f    24 

1 

14 

Son 

At  home.  . 
At  school...    . 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  school..      . 
At  work...      . 
At  work... 
At  school..      . 
At  school.. 
At  home.. 
At  school..     .. 
At  work  
At  work  
At  home 

Regular;  care  of  baby. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  after  school  hours. 
Regular;  after  school  hours. 
Regular. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  one  month. 
Occasional. 
Occasional;  evenings. 

Daughter  

Mother 

Daughter  

Daughter  
Daughter  

Niece 

Nephew  

Niece 

Daughter 

Daughter  

Daughter 

Daughter 

Mother 

Son  

At  school  
At  work 

Daughter 

BALTIMORE. 


2 

$200 

$200 

$4  00 

12 

Daughter 

\t  school 

Regular'  after  school 

/    19 

Daughter 

At  work 

Occasional 

3 

363 

66 

2.00 

\    12 

Son  

At  work  

Occasional. 

3 

749 

300 

6.00 

67 

Mother  . 

At  home 

Regular. 

3 

975 

75 

3  00 

16 

Daughter 

\twork 

Regular'  evenings 

4 

1  640 

105 

2.50 

(a) 

Brother 

At  work 

Regular. 

5 

787 

200 

4.00 

15 

Sister... 

At  home  

Regular. 

5 

838 

55 

3.00 

46 

Mother.. 

At  home 

Regular. 

/    16 

Daughter 

At  work           * 

>  Regular'  evenings  • 

b 

816 

70 

1.50 

I    11 

Son  

At  school 

Regular. 

6 

1  150 

125 

2.50 

13 

Daughter 

At  school 

Regular*  out  of  school  hours. 

6 

1,235 

70 

4.00 

12 

Daughter  

At  home. 

Regular. 

6 

185 

185 

5.00 

10 

Daughter 

At  school 

Regular;  after  school. 

16 

Son 

\t  work 

Regular'  Saturday  afternoons. 

15 

Son  

At  work 

Regular;  Saturday  afternoons 

j* 

12 

Daughter 

\t  school 

Regular*  after  school  and  Sat- 

8 

1,240 

90 

2.50 

10 
7 

Daughter  
Daughter  

At  school  
At  school.. 

urdays. 
Regular;  after  school  and  Sat- 
urdays. 
Regular;  after  school  and  Sat? 

8 
8 

680 
435 

80 
126 

3.50 
3.00 

35 
16 

Sister-in-law  (mar- 
ried). 
Daughter  

At  home  
At  home 

urdays. 
Regular. 

Regular. 

8 
11 

610 
445 

90 
65 

5.00 
3.00 

28 
19 

Sister-in-law  
Daughter 

At  home  
At  work 

Regular. 
Regular'  after  working  hours. 

a  Not  reported. 
YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  of  married 
home  workers,  and  of  other  married  women  at  work,  in  which  children 
of  specified  ages  were  found  will  help  one  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  a  home  worker's  earnings  may  be  affected  by  the  presence  of 
small  children  requiring  her  care,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  leaving 
home  to  work  all  day  in  the  shop.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  per 
cents  of  children  of  different  ages  of  home  workers  and  of  other  mar- 
ried women  at  work  progress  in  reverse  order.  The  following  table 
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is  based  on  590  families  of  married  home  workers  and  358  families  of 
other  married  women  at  work  for  which  the  data  presented  were 
secured : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  HOME  WORKERS  AND  OF  OTHER 
MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES. 


Families  of— 

Total 
fam- 
ilies. 

Families  having  children— 

Under  3 
years. 

3  to  5  years. 

6  to  9  years. 

10  to  13 
years. 

14  and  15 
years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Married  home  workers  

590 
358 

285 
38 

48.3 
10.6 

229 
61 

38.8 
17.3 

215 
88 

36.6 
24.5 

192 
113 

32.5 
31.5 

103 
99 

17.4 
27.6 

Other  married  women  at  work  — 
Total 

948 

323 

34.1 

290 

30.6 

303 

32.0 

305 

32.2 

202 

21.3 

Many  of  the  home  workers  have  no  definite  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  their  children  when  they  go  to  the  shop  to  get  or  return 
work,  or  while  they  are  at  work.  Younger  children  are  sometimes  left 
in  the  care  of  the  older  children  who  are  not  over  8  or  9  years  old ; 
or  a  kindly  neighbor  keeps  an  eye  on  them;  or  an  adult  member 
of  the  family,  temporarily  out  of  work,  has  this  office.  In  some 
cases  they  are  locked  in  the  flat  alone  when  the  mother  goes  after 
work.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  having 
children  cared  for  by  the  persons  specified  as  stated  by  the  workers 
themselves.  In  all  families  where  the  children  were  cared  for  by 
other  children  the  latter  were  under  16  years  of  age,  except  in  3  cases 
in  New  York. 

NUMBER  OF  HOME   WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY  HAVING  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  BY 
PERSONS  SPECIFIED  WHILE  MOTHEk  IS  AT  WORK. 


City. 

Home  workers  having  children  cared  for  by- 

Total. 

Mother 
of  child. 

Other 
children 
of  the 
family. 

Neigh- 
bors. 

Rela- 
tives. 

Hus- 
band. 

No 

one. 

Chicago  

16 
20 
182 
12 
25 

3 

5 
2 
23 
2 
3 

2 

5 
2 
34 

8 

4 

31 
24 
331 
28 
37 

Rochester 

New  York.  .  . 

13 
1 
2 

52 
4 
3 

27 
1 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  .. 

Total  

255 

16 

62 

35 

30 

53 

451 

The  relatives  in  these  cases  are  either  living  in  the  same  apartment 
or  in  neighboring  apartments.  When  the  mother  is  doing  the  work 
at  home  and  looking  after  her  children  it  quite  often  means  that  the 
children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  unless  something  specially 
calls  attention  to  them. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Because  of  the  long  periods  of  idleness  (a)  when  they  can  earn  nothing 
these  women  make  the  most  of  the  busy  season  when  it  comes,  and 
when  plenty  of  work  is  to  be  had  the  combined  labor  of  the  whole 
family,  all  day  and  often  at  night,  is  utilized.  They  take  as  many 
garments  as  they  can  possibly  secure,  and  then  work  unlimited  hours 
and  strain  to  the  utmost  to  complete  their  tasks.  Agents  found  Sun- 
day work  among  the  Italians  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Generally  in  the  shops  visited  10  hours  was  found  to  be  the  length 
of  the  workday,  but  the  length  of  the  home  worker's  day  was  found 
to  vary  considerably.  There  were  instances  where  women  said  they 
worked  from  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  9,  10,  or  11  o'clock  at 
night. 

The  inquiry  as  to  hours  was  not  made  with  the  idea  of  learning  the 
average  or  the  maximum  number  of  hours  during  the  year  but  workers 
were  asked  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  agent — when  work  was  in  most  places  dull.  The  following 
table  presents  the  data  secured  in  reply  to  these  inquiries: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY,  WHO  WORKED  SPECI- 
FIED NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  DAY. 


Hours  worked  per  day. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  4  hours 

1 
7 
2 
2 

7 

5.2 
36.9 
10.5 
10.5 
36.9 

1 

8 
11 
9 
5 

2.9 
23.5 
32.4 
26.5 
14.7 

8 
75 
109 
161 
90 
34 
7 
2 

1.7 
15.4 
22.4 
33.1 
18.5 
7.0 
1.5 
.4 

1 
6 
24 
21 
9 
2 

1.6 
9.3 
37.5 
32.8 
14.1 
3.1 

11 
98 
163 
209 
117 
42 
7 
4 

1.7 
15.1 
25.0 
32.1 
18.0 
6.4 
1.1 
.6 

4  to  5  hours                

2 
17 

16 
6 
6 

4.2 
35.4 
33.3 
12.5 
12.5 

6  to  7  hours 

8  to  9  hours         

10  to  11  hours 

12  to  1  3  hours  

14  to  15  hours 

16  hours  and  over  

1 

2.1 

1 

1.6 

Total  reporting  hours  . 
Not  report  ing  hours 

19 
21 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

486 
2 

100.0 

48 

100.0 

64 

100.0 

651 
23 

130.0 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  New  York  City  at  the  dull 
time  when  the  investigation  was  made,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  regularly  worked  on  garments  8  hours  or  more  per  day,  and 
more  than  one-quarter  of  them  worked  10  hours  or  more  per  day.  In 
the  four  other  cities  combined,  the  usual  day  for  51.5  per  cent  was  of 
8  hours'  duration  or  more;  only  one-fifth  of  them  worked  10  hours  or 
more  daily. 

Besides  working  on  garments,  these  women  have  to  spend  additional 
time  going  to  and  from  the  shop  for  work  and  waiting  around  the  shop 
for  it;  do  their  house  work;  care  for  their  children;  often  wash  the 


a  See  table  on  p.  242  showing  days  worked  by  home  workers, 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 16 
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lodgers'  clothes  with  those  of  the  family,  and,  where  there  are  boarders, 
cook  for  a  large  number  of  people.  Thus  to  say  that  a  certain  per  cent 
of  these  women  worked  8  hours  per  day,  or  10  hours  per  day,  means 
that  some  time  between  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  they  put 
in  this  many  hours  sewing  on  garments.  In  more  than  9  cases  out  of 
10  the  work  is  interrupted  by  the  preparation  of  meals,  the  care  of 
children,  the  cleaning,  scrubbing,  and  washing  incidental  to  keeping 
up  a  household,  and  the  time  spent  going  to  and  from  the  shop  for 
work.  This  complicated  routine  of  duties  thus  prolongs  the  day  of 
the  home  worker  into  the  night,  even  if  she  only  puts  in  '  '6  or  8  hours 
a  day"  on  the  work,  and  makes  the  problem  of  hours  a  much  more 
important  one  for  her.  For  the  home  worker  who  has  these  duties, 
part  of  the  work  is  generally  performed  after  the  point  of  fatigue  has 
been  reached,  and  work  done  at  such  a  time  is  obviously  very  much 
more  harmful  in  its  physiological  effects  than  work  performed  before 
this  point  has  been  reached.  (°) 

UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  steadiness  of  the  employment  of  home  workers  is  to  some 
extent  indicated  by  the  following  table.  "Days  worked"  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  days  on  which  women  worked  full  time  or 
any  specified  time,  but  the  number  of  days  on  which  some  of  their 
time  had  been  devoted' to  sewing  garments.  Only  those  women  who 
had  been  in  the  industry  one  year  or  more  as  home  workers  have 
been  included  in  this  table. 

NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  SPECIFIED  NUMBER 

OF  DAYS  DURING  YEAR. 


Days  worked  during  year. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Under  30  days   

1 

1 

30  to  89  days 

1 

12 

1 

14 

90  to  179  days  

2 

3 

109 

11 

16 

141 

180  to  209  days 

4 

5 

65 

13 

17 

104 

210  to  239  days  

4 

7 

40 

3 

10 

64 

240  to  269  days     .  . 

3 

9 

73 

g 

10 

103 

270  to  299  days  

3 

4 

35 

3 

2 

47 

300  days  and  over  

12 

1 

103 

3 

6 

125 

Total 

29 

29 

438 

42 

61 

599 

Average  days  worked  

240.7 

226.0 

221.4 

207.0 

205.0 

219.9 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HUSBANDS. 

There  were  556  of  the  674  home  workers  visited  who  were  living 
with  their  husbands,  and  6  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them,  2  of 
the  deserted  being  in  New  York  and  4  in  Baltimore.     The  distribu- 
tee Muller  v,  Oregon,  208  IT.  S.  412,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  324.     Also  the  case  oi 
Ritchie  v.  Wayman,  91  N.  E.  Rep.  695  (Illinois). 
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tionof  the  556  by  cities  was  as  follows:  Chicago,  37;  Rochester,  23; 
New  York,  426;  Philadelphia,  31;  and  Baltimore,  39. 

The  occupations  of  those  husbands  who  were  living  with  their  wives 
and  for  whom  various  data  were  reported,  their  average  annual  earn- 
ings and  weekly  earnings,  the  extent  of  their  employment  during  the 
year,  and  their  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States  afford  material 
for  an  interesting  study. 

The  occupations  reported  include  hodcarriers,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, stone  masons,  barbers,  shoemakers,  longshoremen,  drivers, 
clerks,  etc.,  with  preference  given  largely  to  the  outdoor  occupations, 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  any  one  class  being  ordinary  day  laborers 
employed  in  railroad  construction  work,  street  and  sewer  work,  etc. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  or  48.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were 
reported  in  this  class.  Only  50,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
were  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  husbands  in  all  cities  for  whom  the  data  were  obtained, 
by  occupation,  with  average  years  in  the  United  States  and  average 
yearly  earnings. (a)  A  second  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
husbands  in  each  city,  by  classified  weekly  earnings. 

NUMBER  OF  HUSBANDS  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  AVERAGE  YEARS  IN  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
years  in 
United 
States. 

Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 

years  in 
United 
States. 

Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Bakers 

5 

20.0 

$365 

Longshoremen  

8 

3.2 

$328 

19 

10  2 

378 

Machinists 

2 

(6) 

678 

2 

7  0 

375 

Merchants 

12 

«14.0 

331 

Basters 

7 

7  6 

314 

Motonnan  

1 

(fc) 

606 

Bookbinder 

1 

22.0 

850 

Nickel  plater  

5.0 

500 

Bricklayers 

11 

4.2 

380 

Operators,  clothing  

16 

c9.0 

401 

Blacksmith's  helper 

5  0 

600 

Painter     .  . 

1 

10.0 

500 

5  0 

400 

Peddlers 

31 

«10.7 

215 

Butcher 

(6) 

300 

Picker,  tobacco  

1 

2.0 

160 

4  5 

375 

Plasterers 

2 

«8.0 

450 

Carpenters 

1 

11.0 

467 

Polishers  

2 

11.5 

545 

Cigar  maker 

18  0 

1.000 

Porters 

2 

6.0 

288 

Cloak  m:\ker 

19.0 

390 

Pressers,  clothing  

11 

13.0 

340 

Conductor  street  car 

14  0 

420 

Salesmen  

2 

9.0 

323 

Contractors 

(b) 

900 

Scavengers 

2 

«6.0 

245 

Cutter  shoes 

« 

570 

Selector,  tobacco  

1 

20.0 

660 

Examiner  clothing 

180 

600 

Shipping  clerks  

2 

«  16.0 

635 

12  0 

225 

Shoemakers 

g 

c8.5 

349 

Foremen 

c!2  0 

515 

Stock  clerk  

1 

27.0 

450 

Hat  maker 

7  o 

340 

Stone  masons 

5 

7.6 

423 

Heel  maker 

16  0 

450 

Strippers  tobacco 

g 

6  9 

204 

Helper  hat  factory 

(6) 

558 

Tailors  

8 

9.0 

407 

Hodcarriers 

29 

7  9 

313 

Teamsters 

3 

c2.0 

353 

Home  finishers. 

7.7 

108 

Tinners  

2 

(b) 

475 

Iron  worker,  structural 

1  5 

350 

Track  layer  

1 

16.0 

600 

Janitor 

23  0 

468 

Watchman 

1 

11.0 

195 

Laborers  

254 

<*6.0 

246 

Miscellaneous  

25 

/7.9 

331 

52  0 

574 

Locksmith 

1  0 

400 

Total 

527 

07.8 

291 

alt  wi.H  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  husbands  shown  in  these  various  tables  is  not  the  same.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  include  different  items,  some  of  which  were  reported  upon  and  some  of 
which  were  not. 

b  Not  reported.  *  Not  including  1  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  2  not  reported.  /  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

d  Not  Including  5  not  reported.  e  Not  including  31  not  reported. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HUSBANDS    OF  MARRIED  HOME  WORKERS    IN  EACH 
CITY,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $5 

22 
8 
21 
22 
17 
165 
55 
30 
20 
33 

5.6 
2.0 
5.4 
5.6 
4.3 
42.0 
14.0 
7.6 
5.1 
8.4 

1 

2.6 

23 
10 
25 
28 
24 
208 
78 
54 
2(1 
47 

621 

4.4 
1.9 

4.8 
5.4 
4.6 
38.9 
15.0 
10.4 
5.6 
9.0 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

2.9 

1 
1 
4 
4 
9 
3 
5 

3.2 
3.2 
12.9 
12.9 
29.1 
9.7 
16.1 

$6  to  $6  99 

3 
1 
3 
5 

12 
9 
1 

4 

7.7 
2.0 
7.7 
12.8 
30.8 
23.1 
2.5 
10.2 

100.0 

$7  to  $7  99                  

1 

2.9 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99             

20 
6 
2 
3 
2 

57.1 

17.1 
5.7 
8.6 
5.7 

4 
2 
8 
5 
4 

17.4 

8.7 
34.8 
21.7 
17.4 

$10  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $15  99 

$16  and  over               

4 

12.9 

Total     

35 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

393 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

The  average  yearly  contribution  to  the  family  income  by  the  head 
of  the  family  among  this  class  of  people  is  small,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  classified  yearly  earnings  shown  in  the  following  table.  Only  58, 
or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  whose  earnings  were  reported, 
earned  $500  or  more  during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  291,  or 
54.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  earned  between  $200  and  $400  per  year. 
These  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  the  table  shown  on  page  247, 
which  gives  the  size  and  the  per  capita  income  of  families  of  home 
finishers,  indicate  what  a  small  portion  of  the  total  family  income 
is  contributed  by  the  husbands. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HUSBANDS  OF  HOME   WORKERS  IN  EACH    CITY,     BY 
CLASSIFIED  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 


Husbands  earning— 

City. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Num- 
ber 
re- 

Under $100. 

$100  to  $199. 

$200  to  $299. 

$300  to  $399. 

$400  to  $499. 

$500  and 
over. 

hus- 

port- 

bands 

ed. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cont. 

Chicago  .  . 

37 

35 

5 

14  3 

13 

37  1 

9 

25  7 

3 

8  6 

5 

14  3 

Rochester.  .  . 

23 

23 

4 

17.4 

5 

21.7 

4 

17.4 

10 

43  5 

New  York.... 

426 

407 

19 

4.7 

91 

22.4 

147 

36.1 

80 

19.6 

44 

10.8 

26 

6.4 

Philadelphia.  . 

31 

29 

12 

41.4 

6 

20.7 

4 

13.8 

7 

24.1 

Baltimore  

39 

38 

1 

2.6 

2 

5.3 

7 

18.4 

8 

21.1 

10 

26.  3 

10 

26.3 

Total.... 

556 

532 

20 

3.8 

98 

18.4 

183 

34.4 

108 

20.3 

65 

12.2 

58 

10.9 

UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  HUSBANDS. 

Many  of  the  home  workers  are  past  middle  age,  and  their  husbands 
have  reached  the  age  when  their  earning  power  decreases  very 
rapidly.  The  men  seem  to  age — for  purposes  of  retirement  from 
labor — earlier  than  the  women.  Owing  to  lack  of  education,  they 
have  been  forced  to  earn  their  living  in  fields  of  labor  that  prema- 
turely age  them  and  deplete  their  strength,  and  hence  many  of  the 
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men  are  "too  old  to  work,"  as  they  say,  or  " can't  find  work."  A 
considerable  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  husbands,  therefore, 
report  unemployment  during  the  entire  year,  or  employment  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  husbands  of  home  workers 
who  worked  the  entire  year,  and  those  who  were  idle  all  or  part  of 
the  year,  with  average  days  idle  and  number  idle  from  certain 
specified  causes: 

EMPLOYED  AND  IDLE  HUSBANDS   OF  HOME  WORKERS,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Total. 

Work- 
ing full 
year. 

Idle. 

Idle  on  account  of— 

Full 
year. 

Part  of  year. 

Inabil- 
ity to 
find 
work. 

Sick- 
ness or 
age. 

Other 
reasons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
days 
idle. 

Chicago 

37 
23 
422 
31 
39 

4 

5 
46 
7 
13 

2 

31 
18 
355 
24 
26 

142 
101 
141 
107 
95 

26 
14 
343 
23 
19 

6 

3 
23 

1 
3 

1 
1 
10 

Rochester                       

New  York 

21 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore                     

4 

Total  

552 

75 

23 

454 

135 

425 

36 

16 

Twenty- three  husbands  were  reported  as  being  idle  all  the  year,  15 
of  these  were  incapacitated  either  through  sickness  or  age,  and  8  were 
reported  as  unable  to  find  employment.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  454  who  were  idle  part  of  the  year,  the  period  of  idleness  reported 
being  in  most  cases  over  one-third  of  the  year,  the  average  days  idle 
being  135  for  all  five  cities  combined. 

This  fact,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  yearly  earnings 
reported,  for  the  majority  of  these  men,  indicates  the  inability  of 
most  of  them  to  advance  beyond  a  certain  stage  in  their  earning 
power.  The  reason  for  the  low  earnings  indicated  here  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  claim  that  they  are  new  immigrants,  but  rather  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  class  of  immigrants  whose  education  and  previous 
training  precludes  the  possibility  of  greater  earning  power. 

The  fact  that  the  Italian,  who  is  largely  in  the  majority  in  this  class, 
seeks  outdoor  employment  whenever  it  is  to  be  had,  or  is  so  lacking  in 
the  skill  required  in  American  methods  of  production  that  he  can  not 
secure  other  work,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  earn- 
ings. The  only  out-of-doors  work  that  is  open  to  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  work  as  common  laborers,  which  is  poorly  paid  at  best,  and 
it  is  also  work  that  depends  largely  on  the  weather.  The  Italian, 
then,  engages  in  the  outdoor  occupations,  on  the  railroad  tracks,  etc., 
in  which  work  is  only  available  during  from  five  to  seven  months  of 
the  year,  and  besides  he  is  not  able  to  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather, 
and  most  of  them  can  not  work  at  their  regular  occupations  during 
the  winter  season. 
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A  point  of  interest  that  should  be  noted  here  is  the  per  cent  of  the 
possible  number  of  working  days  which  were  actually  worked  by  the 
husbands  of  these  home  workers,  and  the  small  number,  namely,  75 
out  of  the  552  reporting,  who  worked  a  full  year.  Since  New  York 
City  comprises  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  home  workers  to 
whom  these  data  refer,  that  city  will  be  taken  for  illustration.  Here 
it  was  found  that,  taking  into  consideration  those  husbands  that  were 
idle  all  year,  and  considering  300  days  as  a  full  year,  the  total  number 
of  possible  working  days  was  126,600,  but  that  56,355  or  44.5  per 
cent  were  lost.  In  contrast  to  these  figures  for  husbands  of  home 
workers  are  those  for  the  husbands  of  married  women  at  work  other 
than  home  workers.  It  was  found  that  they  lost  but  36  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  possible  working  days. 

FAMILY  EARNINGS. 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  home  worker's  entire  family  is  of 
importance  in  considering  the  relative  importance  of  the  earnings  of 
the  home  worker.  The  following  table  shows  the  salient  points  with 
reference  to  those  families  of  married  home  workers  who  have  been 
home  workers  and  married  for  one  year  or  more: 

FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED 
SOURCES,  BY  CONDITION  OF  HUSBAND. 


Per  cent  of  family  income  from— 

Aver- 

Earnings  of— 

Women  whose  hus- 
bands are  — 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
fami- 

llP<2 

vear- 
ly  in- 
some 
of 

Children 
under  14 
years. 

Children 
14  and  15 
years. 

Children 
16  years 
and  over. 

Other 
sources. 

fatni-    TT.IO 

lies. 

band. 

Wife. 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber  of 

fami- 

Per 
cent. 

ber  of 
fami- 

Per 
cent. 

ber  of 
fami- 

Per 

cent. 

ber  of 

fami- 

Per 
cent. 

lies. 

lies. 

lies. 

lies. 

Dead  

61 

3.6 

$491 

26.5 

3 

39.4 

11 

10.3 

44 

72.2 

22 

14.3 

Divorced,  separated, 

etc 

13 

4.3 

570 

21.4 

1 

50  0 

10 

81  8 

5 

11  0 

Incapacitated  

12 

5.1 

375 

30.9 

j 

5.6 

2 

51.9 

6 

67.4 

5 

;u.4 

6 

5.5 

293 

48.4 

1 

88  8 

3 

19  H 

At  work. 

498 

4.5 

523 

58  4 

21  2 

g 

5  0 

45 

16  3 

113 

45  4 

193 

7  5 

Total  

8.4 

590 

4.5 

515 

50.0 

22.0 

12 

9.2 

59 

16.4 

174 

54.0 

228 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  presented,  which 
shows  certain  data  relating  to  the  income  and  economic  condition 
of  the  families  of  home  workers  and  of  other  married  women  at 
work.  The  low  per  capita  earnings  of  the  home  workers'  families, 
and  the  per  cent  of  such  families  which  have  a  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $2,  without  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  show  the  importance  of 
the  earnings  of  the  wives  to  the  families.  Thus,  the  average  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  all  of  the  families  of  the  home  workers  here 
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considered,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  home  workers,  was  $1.73; 
including  the  earnings  of  the  home  workers  the  per  capita  is  raised 
to  $2.20.  The  corresponding  per  capita  income  for  the  families  of 
the  other  married  women  at  work  are  $2.31  and  $3.36  per  week, 
respectively 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS, 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Having  children— 

Av- 
erage 
size 
of 

fami- 
lies. 

2  years 
and 
under. 

3to5 
years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  to 
13 
years. 

14 

and 
15 

years. 

HOME  FINISHERS. 

Widows                                        

61 
13 

12 
6 

498 

10.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 

84.4 

48.8 
38.8 
50.3 
33.3 
32.5 

27.8 
19.2 
30.0 
12.8 
312.1 

6 
4 
7 
6 
262 

8 
2 
4 
5 
210 

14 
4 
2 
2 
193 

18 
6 
3 
2 
163 

19 
4 
2 
1 

77 

3.6 
4.3 
5.1 

5.5 
4.5 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbanc 
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Is  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

590 

100.0 

34.7 

314.2 

285 

229 

215 

192 

103 

34 
9 
4 

4 
48 

4.5 

3.8 
3.6 
4.9 
5.3 
3.7 

OTHER  THAN  HOME   FINISHERS. 

Widows                                  

75 

22 
14 
9 
238 

21.0 
6.1 
3.9 
2.5 
66.5 

!>43.5 
39.5 
45.2 
45.9 
32.6 

22.8 
&20.4 
25.3 
22.0 
c!2.5 

1 

4 
3 
3 

27 

8 
2 
4 
1 
46 

21 
5 
6 
2 
54 

33 
9 
6 
6 
59 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husband 
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

s  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

358    100.0 

>36.1   dlG.O 

38 

61 

88 

113 

99 

3.8 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Aver- 
age 
family 
in- 
come, 
ex- 
clud- 
ing 
earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
income 
of  fam- 
ilies, 
ex- 
clud- 
ing 
earn- 
ings of 
wives 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding 
earnings  of  wives,  of— 

{  Less  than 

„ 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than 
$2. 

$2  and  over. 

!Nnm- 
!  ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

•Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

HOME  FINISHERS. 

Widows  

$130 
122 

116 
142 
111 

$361 

448 

259 
151 
412 

$1.92 
2.00 

.98 
.53 
1.75 

14 
3 

6 
5 
107 

23.0 
23.1 

50.0 
83.3 
21.5 

23 
5 

8 
5 
239 

37.7 
38.5 

66.7 
83.3 
48.0 

35 

8 

11 
6 
328 

57.4 
61.5 

91.7 
100.0 
65.9 

26 
5 

1 

42.6 
38.5 

8.3 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives.  . 
Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands   

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work. 
Total 

170 

34.1 

113 

219 
273 

201 
229 
203 

402 

370 
348 

248 
547 

497 

1.73 

135 

22.9 

280 

47.5 

388 

65.8 

202 

34.2 

42.7 
40.9 

21.4 
33.3 

68.5 

OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS. 

Widows  

1.88 
1.88 

.98 
1.97 
2.62 

18 

7 

9 
3 
14 

24.0 
31.8 

64.3 
33.3 
5.9 

32 
10 

11 
5 
47 

42.7 
45.5 

78.6 
55.6 
19.7 

43 
13 

11 
6 
75 

57.3 
59.1 

78.6 
66.7 
31.5 

32 
9 

3 
3 

163 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives.  . 
Wives  of  incapacitated   hus- 
bands   

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work. 
Total  

211 

453 

2.31 

51 

14.2 

105 

29.3 

148 

41.3 

210 

58.7 

oNot  including  6  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  13  not  reported. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  methods  .which  are 
used  by  the  families  of  home  workers  to  meet  expenses,  other  than 
by  the  home  work  of  the  wife.  In  all  the  cities  28.9  per  cent  of  the 
families  of  the  married  home  workers  visited  took  in  boarders  or 
lodgers,  or  both;  only  13.9  per  cent  of  all  other  families  visited  did  so. 

Of  the  families  of  married  home  workers  in  all  the  cities  13.7  per 
cent  lived  in  apartments  which  they  shared  with  one  or  more  other 
families,  while  only  4.9  per  cent  of  all  the  other  families  visited  thus 
shared  their  apartments. 

Italians,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  home  finishers,  were 
not  found  to  be  thriftless.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  thrifty  some- 
times to  a  distressing  degree.  It  was  found  that  their  experience  had 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  practicing  as  much  economy  in  times  of 
prosperity  as  in  times  of  idleness.  Families  would  say  they  saved 
money  during  a  busy  period  in  order  to  eat  during  the  slack  periods. 
There  were  a  number  who  reported  savings  and  also  a  number  who 
said  they  sent  money  to  relatives  in  Europe,  but  few  admitted  having 
a  saving  fund  or  an  amount  that  could  be  invested. 

Not  only  do  home  finishers  earn  less  than  other  clothing  workers, 
but,  as  elsewhere  stated,  they  are  members  of  poorer  families,  as 
indicated  by  the  earnings  of  their  husbands  (Table  XXVIII  at  the 
end  of  this  report).  When:their  wives  are  wage-earners  the  husbands 
do  not  seem  so  energetic. 

The  Italian  home  finishers,  even  though  often  apparently  at  or 
near  the  hunger  line,  were  workers  and  could  not  be  classed  as  paupers. 
Only  a  few  f amilies  reported  that  they  had  had  to  resort  to  charity, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  reported  the  need  for  help  was  caused  by  some 
emergency,  such  as  sickness,  hospital  charges,  or  burial  expenses. 

Information  as  to  the  father  or  husband  was  deemed  of  interest  in 
this  connection,  and  it  was  found  that  for  more  than  half  of  the  fam- 
ilies reported  as  resorting  to  charity  no  financial  assistance  had  been 
received  from  the  husband  or  father,  as  they  were  either  dead  or 
unemployed. 

YEARS  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  home  workers  were  largely  of  the  newer 
immigrant  class  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  years, 
and  were  merely  doing  this  work  to  tide  over  the  first  year  or  so. 
A  study  of  the  years  in  the  United  States  of  the  heads  of  families 
does  not  show  this  to  be  altogether  true.  It  is  undeniable  that  they 
are  of  the  nations  whose  immigration  is  new  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  and  English  immigration,  but  many  individuals  have  been  in 
this  country  quite  a  number  of  years.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
heads  of  families  may  have  been  here  some  time  but  their  families 
had  not  come  to  the  United  States  until  several  years  later.  The 
husband  sometimes  goes  into  debt  to  bring  his  family  here,  and  thus 
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the  families  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  well  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  341,  or  65.3 
per  cent,  of  the  husbands  reporting  years  in  the  United  States  had 
been  here  5  years  or  more. 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF   HUSBANDS    OF    HOME    WORKERS,    BY    YEARS    OF 
RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


City. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Have  lived  in  United  States— 

Under 
1  year. 

1  and  under 
2  years. 

2  and  under 
3  years. 

3  and  under 
4  years. 

4  and  under 
5  years. 

5  years 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Chicago  

37 
23 

426 
31 
39 

33 

23 
398 
29 
39 

1 

3.0 

2 

28 
2 

6.1 
4.3 

7.0 
6.9 

2 
1 
46 
1 
2 

6.1 
4.3 
11.6 
3.4 
5.1 

3 

9.1 

1 

3.0 

24 
21 

240 
26 
30 

72,7 
91.4 
60.3 
89.7 
76.9 

Rochester  
New  York.... 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore  

Total... 

7 

1.8 

40 

10.0 

37 

9.3 

4 

10.3 

3 

7.7 

8 

556 

522 

1.5 

33 

6.3 

52 

10.0 

47 

9.0 

41 

7.9 

341 

65.3 

The  following  table  shows  the  years  hi  the  United  States  of  the 
home  workers  themselves : 

NUMBER    OF  ITALIAN,  GERMAN,  AND    OTHER    HOME    WORKERS,  BY    YEARS    OF 
RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Race. 

Under 
1  year. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

3 
years. 

4 

and  5 
years. 

6  to  10 
years. 

11 
3'ears 
and 
over. 

Native 
born. 

Total. 

Italian  

36 

51 

62 

57 

101 

166 

93 

2 

568 

German 

1 

1 

24 

30 

56 

2 

1 

3 

9 

9 

26 

50 

Total 

36 

51 

65 

58 

105 

175 

126 

58 

674 

ILLITERACY  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  75.7  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  visited  could  not  speak  English,  although  42.7  per  cent  of 
those  that  could  not  do  so  had  been  in  this  country  for  six  years  or 
more.  This  work  is  confined  to  a  class  of  people  who  are  distinctly 
inferior  to  shop  workers  from  a  standpoint  of  education  and  progres- 
siveness,  and  the  fact  of  their  working  at  home  and  being  separated 
from  other  workers  gives  them  much  less  opportunity  to  learn  English 
than  is  afforded  shop  workers. 
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NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT   OF  LITERATE  AND  ILLITERATE  HOME  WORKERS,  BY 
YEARS  OF  RESIDENCE  IN    THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Residence  in  United 
States. 

Total  home 
workers. 

Literates. 

Illiterates. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who  read  or 
write— 

Who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Eng- 
lish 
only. 

Other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

More 
than 
one 
lan- 
guage 

Under  2  years 

87 
228 
174 
185 

12.9 
33.8 
25.8 
27.5 

31 
66 
45 
100 

35.6 
28.9 
25.9 
54.1 

31 

2 
11 

14 
88 

29 
55 
31 
12 

56 
162 
129 
85 

64.4 
71.1 
74.1 
45.9 

""io" 

17 
22 

56 
152 
112 
63 

2  to  5  years 

65 
44 
21 

1 

1 
44 

6  to  10  years 

11  years  and  over  (•)  . 
Total 

35 

674 

100.0 

242 

35.9 

35 

161 

46 

115 

127 

432 

64.1 

49 

383 

a  Including  native  born. 

Illiterate  home  workers  predominate  where  the  Italian  predomi- 
nates in  the  industry.  They  outnumber  the  literate  workers  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  form  a  high  percentage  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  but  in  Rochester  only  4  of  the  34  home  workers  visited 
were  illiterate,  these  being  Italians.  Among  all  the  home  workers 
visited  64.1  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  who  were  literate  or  illiterate,  by  race  and  years  of  resi- 
dence in  United  States: 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT   OF    ITALIAN,    GERMAN,    AND    OTHER    LITERATE    AND 
ILLITERATE  HOME  WORKERS,  BY  YEARS  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Race  and  residence 
in  United  States. 

Total  home 
workers. 

Literates. 

Illiterates. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who  read  and 
write— 

Who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Eng- 
lish 
only. 

Other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

More 
than 
one 
lan- 
guage 

Italian: 
Under  2  years... 
2  to  5  years  
6  to  10  years  
11  years  and  over. 
Native  born  

Total 

87 
220 
166 

93 
2 

15.3 

38.7 
29.2 
16.4 
.4 

31 
59 
41 
14 

35.6 
26.8 
24.7 
15.1 

31 
59 
41 

2 
9 
12 
6 

29 
50 
29 
8 

56 
161 
125 
79 
2 

64.4 
73.2 
75.3 
84.9 
100.0 

...... 

15 
19 
2 

56 
152 
110 
60 

12 

2 

668 

100.0 

145 

25.5 

._. 

143 

-'-    • 

2 

2 

== 

29 
2 

116 

423 

74.5 

45 

378 

===== 

German: 
2  to  5  years  
11  years  and  over. 
Native  born  

Total 

2 
24 
30 

3.6 
42.8 
53.6 

2 
23 

30 

100.0 
95.8 
100.0 

13 

5 
1 

17 
16 

20 
30 

3 

1 

4.2 



1 

56 

100.0 

55 

98.2 

14 

8 

•--^  —  

4 

33 

52 

3 

1 

1.8 



1 

-..r 

i 

2 
1 

Other  races: 
2  to  5  years  
6  to  10  years  
11  years  and  over. 
Native  born  

Total  

6 
9 

9 
26 

12.0 
18.0 
18.0 
52.0 

4 
5 
7 
26 

66.7 
55.6 
77.8 
100.0 

84.0 

4 
3 

1 

2 
4 
2 

33.3 
44.4 
22.2 

1 
2 
1 

...... 

19 

3 
3 

2 

2 
7 

2 
6 
26 

50 

1004) 

42 

21 

10 

11 

34 

8 

8 

16.0 

4 

4 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  data  relating  to  literacy  and 
illiteracy  and  the  ability  to  speak  English,  by  cities,  without  regard 
to  race  or  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  LITERATE    AND    ILLITERATE  HOME  WORKERS,  BY 

CITIES. 


City. 

Total  home 
workers. 

Literates. 

Illiterates. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who  read  or 
write— 

Who 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish, 

Who 
do 
not 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Eng- 
lish 
only. 

Other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

More 
than 
one 
lan- 
guage 

Chicago  

40 
34 

488 
48 
64 

5.9 
5.1 

72.4 
7.1 
9.5 

17 
30 
117 
35 
43 

42.5 

88.2 
24.0 
72.9 

67.2 

17 

2 
27 
28 
27 
31 

15 
3 

89 
8 
12 

23 
4 
371 
13 
21 

57.5 
11.8 
76.0 
27.1 
32.8 

3 

20 
4 
333 

9 
17 

Rochester 

11 

1 
9 
14 

5 
110 
11 

18 

14 
6 
15 
11 

New  York  

38 
4 
4 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  

Total  

C74 

100.0 

242 

35.9 

35 

161 

46 

115 

127 

432 

64.1 

49 

383 

PLACE  OF  WORK  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Rochester  the  home  workers  in  general 
live  close  to  the  shop  and  go  after  their  work  or  send  a  member  of  the 
family  for  it.  Many  employers,  particularly  in  Chicago,  make  a 
point  of  locating  in  the  midst  of  a  large  foreign  section,  distinctively 
of  a  single  nationality.  Shops  in  Chicago  are  larger  than  those  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  home  work  is  not  therefore  so  general. 
In  a  Bohemian  or  Polish  section  all  the  finishing  is  frequently  done 
in  the  shop,  and  the  women  living  close  by  go  to  work  in  wrappers 
and  remain  in  the  shop  all  day  with  their  hair  in  curl  papers. 

But  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  a  system  of  delivery  by 
wagon  has  been  developed,  people  living  quite  a  distance  away  have 
been  reached,  and  garments  are  delivered  to  the  workers  and  called 
for.  This  is  done  in  other  cities  but  to  a  less  extent.  The  wagon- 
delivery  system  has  drawn  into  the  trade  a  distinct  class  of  workers 
who  probably  would  not  walk  through  the  streets  with  bundles  of 
garments,  who  are  not  so  miserably  poor,  and  who  have  in  fact  what 
they  consider  a  higher  social  standard.  Aside  from  bringing  in  a 
different  class  of  workers,  manufacturers  in  these  two  cities  have  also 
increased  their  labor  supply  by  the  wagon-delivery  system.  People 
who  would  not  take  the  time  to  go  after  work  or  who  have  no  one 
to  send  for  it  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the  workers  not  so 
situated.  In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  workers  are  on  a  firmer 
economic  footing  and  live  in  better  homes.  Home  workers  who  do 
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not  appear  to  be  in  great  financial  need  are  more  numerous  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Rochester  than  in  the  two  larger  cities — 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

As  there  are  usually  no  spare  rooms  in  the  homes  of  the  women 
doing  home  finishing,  the  work  is  necessarily  done  in  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  family.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  speci- 
fied rooms  in  each  city  in  which  the  home  workers  who  were  visited 
did  their  work,  and  the  conditions  of  such  rooms  as  to  cleanliness, 
light,  etc.: 

NUMBER  OF  SPECIFIED  ROOMS  IN  WHICH  HOME  WORKERS  PERFORM  THEIR  WORK 
AND  CONDITION  OF  SUCH  ROOMS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  LIGHT,  CLEANLINESS,  ETC. 


Rooms  where  work  was  done  and  their 
condition. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Work  done  in— 
Bedroom  

3 

93 

4 

4 

104 

Bedroom  and  kitchen. 

4 

183 

5 

g 

200 

Dining  room 

9 

9 

5 

23 

Kitchen  

14 

17 

141 

22 

34 

228 

Sitting  room 

3 

7 

g 

4 

6 

28 

Separate  workroom 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Not  reported 

16 

1 

1 

2 

20 

Condition  of  rooms  as  to  cleanliness: 
Good 

14 

26 

196 

30 

38 

304 

Fair  

4 

3 

98 

5 

7 

117 

Bad 

20 

4 

118 

g 

15 

165 

Not  reported  

2 

1 

15 

4 

22 

Condition  of  rooms  as  to  light: 
Sufficient  . 

14 

33 

277 

32 

48 

404 

Insufficient 

16 

70 

7 

10 

103 

Not  reported    ... 

10 

1 

80 

g 

2 

101 

Floor  covering: 
None 

2 

14 

214 

9 

38 

277 

Oilcloth  

1 

112 

3 

9 

125 

Carpet  ... 

1 

6 

5 

10 

4 

26 

Matting  

1 

2 

3 

Not  reported  

37 

13 

96 

24 

7 

177 

Total 

40 

34 

427 

47 

60 

fiftS 

The  table  shows  that  almost  all  the  finishing  was  done  in  kitchens 
and  bedrooms,  there  being  only  10  cases  out  of  427  in  New  York 
where  other  rooms  were  used.  In  304,  or  one-half  of  the  cases,  the 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  done  were  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition as  to  cleanliness,  and  in  404  cases,  or  about  two-thirds,  the  light 
was  reported  to  be  sufficient. 

The  following  table  presents  the  families  of  home  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families  living  in  the  houses  or  tenements  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  families  for  whom  this  information  was  not 
secured  are  not  included  in  this  table: 
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NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS'   FAMILIES  LIVING  IN  HOUSES  OB  TENEMENTS 
OCCUPIED  BY  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  CITY  AND  RACE. 


City  and  race. 

Number  of  families  living  in  houses  or  tenements  occupied  by— 

1 
fam- 
ily- 

2 
fam- 
ilies. 

3 
fam- 
ilies. 

4 
fam- 
ilies. 

5 
fam- 
ilies. 

6to9 
fam- 
ilies. 

10 
to  14 
fam- 
ilies. 

15 
to  19 
fam- 
ilies. 

20 
to  24 
fam- 
ilies. 

25 
to  29 
fam- 
ilies. 

30 
to  34 
fam- 
ilies. 

35 
to  39 
fam- 
ilies. 

40 
fam- 
ilies 
and 
over. 

Chicago: 

4 

1 

9 
1 

4 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

2 
15 
4 

4 

1 

10 

5 

12 
1 

G 

Rochester: 
Italian 

1 
4 
3 

1 

German 

Other  races  
Total 

2 

21 

8 

3 

1 

New  York: 
Italian  

6 
1 

— 

51 

50 
1 

151 

39 

39 

2 

3 

2 

3 
1 

10 

53 
2 
1 

3 

2 

Other  races 

1 

Total 

2 

14 
10 

7 

5 

3 
3 

4 
5 

10 

1 

7 

56 
1 

52 

51 

151 

39 

39 

3 

2 

Philadelphia: 
Italian     

German 

1 

Other  races 

Total  

Baltimore: 
Italian 

31 

7 

5 

1 

2 



4 
8 
5 

9 
4 
11 

9 
...... 

German  

1 

2 

- 

Other  races  
Total    

1 

17 

24 

14 

3 

1 

Except  in  Chicago  and  New  York  there  were  no  families  living  in 
tenements  containing  as  many  as  10  families.  In  Chicago  there  were 
6  families  who  lived  in  tenements  containing  10  or  more  families 
each,  and  in  Ne-w  York  337,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  421  families  reported, 
lived  in  such  tenements,  234  families  living  in  tenements  containing 
20  or  more  families  each. 

The  table  following  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  households 
living  in  houses  owned  and  rented,  and  the  average  rent  per  house- 
hold, per  family,  and  per  person. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WHO  LIVE  IN  OWNED  AND  IN  RENTED   HOUSES,  WITH 
AVERAGE  RENT  PAID,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
home 
work- 
ers. 

Number  of 
households 

living  in- 

Average  monthly 
rent  paid  per  — 

Own 
house. 

Rent- 
ed 
house. 

House- 
hold. 

Fam- 
ilv  of 
home 
work- 
ers. 

Per- 
son. 

$1.59 
2.56 
2.07 
2.19 
1.80 

Chicago           

40 
34 

488 
48 
64 

19 
4 
14 
10 

38 
14 
417 
32 
49 

$7.64 
14.29 
12.69 
9.16 
8.60 

$7.64 
14.29 
10.53 
8.89 
8.60 

New  York                            

Philadelphia                                                         

Total                                 

674 

48 

550 

11.82 

9.61 

2.04 

It  was  found  that  home  workers  paid  less  for  rent  in  Chicago  than 
elsewhere.  Rent  averaged  $7.64  per  household  per  month,  the 
average  monthly  rental  being  $1.59  per  person.  In  Chicago,  only 
one  family,  and  that  an  Italian  family,  owned  its  home.  Overcrowd- 
ing in  the  home  was  not  so  great  here  as  in  New  York,  there  being 
in  Chicago  on  an  average  but  1.3  persons  per  room.  These  Chicago 
families  also  averaged  more  rooms  per  family,  having  3.7  rooms  per 
household  as  compared  with  2.7  rooms  for  New  York  home  workers. 
The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  was  but  4.8  here,  while 
it  was  6.1  in  New  York. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF  TYPICAL  HOME  WORKERS. 
CHICAGO. 

In  Chicago  practically  all  (36  out  of  40)  the  home  workers  visited 
were  Italians,  living  in  squalid  homes  in  the  Italian  quarter,  which, 
unlike  other  nationality  centers  in  Chicago,  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  clothing  shops.  Many  of  the  shop  workers  in  the  clothing 
industry  lived  in  detached  frame  houses  of  the  cottage  type  so  com- 
mon in  the  outlying  and  foreign  districts  of  Chicago;  but  not  so  the 
home  workers.  Only  one  home  finisher  there  was  so  housed,  and  she 
was  a  German  woman.  Some  Italians  were  in  two-family  houses,  but 
half  of  them  lived  in  houses  containing  from  6  to  14  families. 

In  Chicago  some  home  finishers  were  housed  under  pretty  bad  con- 
ditions, but  the  evil  of  the  tall  tenement  does  not  exist  here  as  in  New 
York. 

The  following  illustrations  will  show  the  general  and  specific  con- 
ditions under  which  home  work  is  done  in  Chicago : 

Family  No.  1 :  The  family  consisted  of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  a 
14-months-old  baby.  They  occupied  three  rooms  in  a  two-story 
frame  building,  on  the  back  of  a  lot  behind  another  building,  and  paid 
$5  per  month  rent.  The  water-closet  was  in  the  basement.  There 
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was  no  gas  in  the  house.  There  was  a  sink  and  running  water  in  the 
kitchen.  The  flat  was  heated  by  a  stove  in  the  kitchen,  arid  was 
fairly  clean  and  orderly.  One  peculiar  thing  about  this  apartment 
was  that  while  it  consisted  of  three  rooms,  two  about  6  by  6  feet  each, 
one  of  which  was  used  as  a  bedroom  and  the  other  as  a  sort  of  general 
storeroom,  and  the  kitchen  8  by  8  feet,  the  only  windows  in  the  flat 
were  in  the  kitchen.  The  bedroom  was  without  any  outside  ventila- 
tion whatever.  The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  kitchen.  This 
room  was  fairly  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian,  28  years  old,  and  had  been  in  this 
country  three  years.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  25  to  an  Italian 
laborer  on  the  railroad,  who  had  been  in  this  country  eight  years. 
During  the  year  he  had  worked  150  days  and  earned  $400.  The 
home  finisher  had  worked  300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned 
$150,  making  the  total  income  for  the  family  $550  during  the  year. 
She  gave  as  a  reason  for  going  to  work  that  her  husband's  work  was 
unsteady  and  his  wages  insufficient  to  support  them  and  meet  the 
additional  expenses  of  the  baby  soon  to  be  born.  She  had  been 
working  as  a  finisher  18  months. 

The  woman  secured  her  work  from  an  establishment  located  one 
square  from  her  home,  and  went  for  the  work  and  returned  it  each  day. 

None  of  the  members  of  this  family  could  read  or  write  any  language, 
and  the  woman  spoke  nothing  but  Italian. 

Family  No.  2 :  The  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
two  children,  6  and  3  years  of  age,  respectively. 

They  occupied  four  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  containing  six 
apartments.  The  house  was  unusually  dirty.  It  was  a  three-story 
brick  building,  one  of  a  row,  and  the  family  paid  $7  per  month  rent. 
Their  apartment  was  in  the  rear  on  the  second  floor.  They  had 
a  sink  and  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  no  gas  or  bath  in  the 
house.  The  children  slept  in  a  small  bedroom  between  the  kitchen 
and  a  front  bedroom,  which  was  occupied*  by  the  man  and  wife. 
There  were  no  windows  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  children.  There 
was  a  water  closet  on  each  floor  for  the  use  of  two  families.  These 
closets  were  situated  under  the  stairway  in  the  hall. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  bedroom  which  was  occupied 
by  the  man  and  his  wife.  The  room  was  unclean  and  untidy  in  every 
respect.  The  finished  and  unfinished  garments  were  scattered  about 
on  the  bed,  the  appearance  of  which  was  hardly  inviting.  The 
ventilation  and  light  were  apparently  sufficient. 

Though  the  standard  of  living  was  very  low  and  the  house  presented 
a  generally  dirty  and  cheerless  aspect,  yet  one  room  was  set  aside  as  a 
"parlor"  and  it  was  filled  with  fancy  ornaments — all  very  dirty. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian,  31  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  this 
country  six  years.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  19.  Her  husband 
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was  an  Italian,  who  had  also  been  in  this  country  six  years.  He  was 
employed  as  a  laborer  on  railroad  work,  and  during  the  past  year  he 
had  worked  175  days,  earning  $285.  This  finisher  had  worked  125 
days  and  reported  her  earnings  for  the  year  as  $40. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  for  this  family  of  four  persons  was 
$325.  In  spite  of  this  low  earning  power  they  had  several  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  But  the  woman  gave  as  a  reason  for  going  to 
work  that  her  husband's  work  was  unsteady  and  wages  insufficient 
for  the  family  support.  She  had  been  a  finisher  for  the  past  five 
years. 

They  reported  that  food  costs  from  $18  to  $20  per  month  for  the 
four  members  of  the  family. 

The  woman  estimated  that  she  had  lost  about  175  days  during 
the  year  owing  to  scarcity  of  work.  Her  husband  had  lost  about 
five  months'  work  owing  to  the  fact  that  railroad  work  is  seasonal. 

The  woman  got  her  work  from  the  establishment,  located  about 
three  squares  from  her  home,  and  went  for  it  twice  a  week.  Her 
home  finishing  did  not  take  up  over  three  hours  a  day;  so  it  did  not 
affect  the  care  of  the  children  or  house  to  any  extent. 

Neither  the  finisher  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  and  the 
finisher  could  not  speak  English. 

ROCHESTER. 

Compared  with  other  cities,  home  work  is  done  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  in  Rochester.  The  tenement-house  problem 
there  has  not  assumed  serious  proportions  and  there  is  less  crowding. 
All  home  workers  except  the  Italians  had  fairly  comfortable,  detached 
houses,  and  did  not  live  in  slums,  but  in  attractive,  although  in  some 
cases  poor,  residence  sections.  The  Italians  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  had  the  poorest  homes  of  any  nationality.  But  in  Rochester 
even  the  Italian  quarters  presented  an  appearance  of  relative 
prosperity,  somewhat  in  contrast  to  Italian  sections  of  other  cities. 
Detached  houses  and  yards  were  the  rule.  The  number  of  persons  of 
each  race,  however,  was  too  small  to  make  comparisons  by  nationality. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  home  workers  in  Rochester  usually  had 
the  conveniences  of  a  water  supply  and  sanitary  toilets,  while  some 
had  bath  tubs.  Many  were  attractively  furnished. 

The  rents  in  Rochester  are  lower  per  room  than  in  the  other  cities, 
and  hence  overcrowding  in  the  home  is  not  so  common.  The  boarder 
and  lodger  question  is  not  such  a  problem  there,  as  only  3  of  the 
families  visited  had  either.  Out  of  34  families  visited  none  had 
any  other  family  sharing  their  rooms.  Nineteen,  or  55.9  per  cent, 
owned  their  homes,  14,  or  41.2  per  cent,  rented,  and  1  home  worker 
was  a  single  woman  boarding.  The  average  rent  per  family  was 
$14.29  for  those  families  renting. 
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Illustrations  of  the  prevailing  conditions  among  Rochester  home 
workers  are  found  in  the  following  descriptions: 

Family  No.  1 :  The  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  four 
boarders,  lived  in  a  Hebrew  neighborhood  and  occupied  a  four-room 
flat  (at  $15  a  month)  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  large  one-and-one-half 
story  frame  building,  in  the  front  of  which  was  a  store.  The  entrance 
opened  into  a  side  yard,  which  was  full  of  trash  and  otherwise  showed 
evidence  of  neglect.  The  flat  had  no  bathroom  and  no  gas.  There 
was  an  inside  water-closet,  and  the  kitchen  had  the  convenience  of 
water. 

The  kitchen  was  used  as  a  workroom  by  this  home  finisher.  It 
was  sufficiently  large  for  that  purpose,  and  was  light  and  well  venti- 
lated. While  the  room  was  not  dirty,  it  was  untidy. 

The  home  was  poorly  furnished  and  the  members  of  the  family  were 
poorly  clad. 

The  finisher  was  a  Hebrew  23  years  old,  born  in  Roumania.  She 
had  been  in  the  United  States  nearly  three  years,  and  was  married 
at  the  age  of  21.  Her  regular  occupation  was  that  of  coat  finisher, 
at  which  she  was  employed  for  250  days  during  the  year,  her  earn- 
ings amounting  to  $125.  Her  husband  was  also  born  in  Roumania, 
and  had  come  to  the  United  States  eight  years  ago.  He  was  a 
laborer  in  a  junk  shop,  and  during  the  past  year  had  earned  $374  in 
the  200  days  he  had  worked. 

For  three  months  they  had  4  lodgers — a  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  children,  aged  1  and  3  years,  respectively,  and  for  that  time 
received  $33  for  room  rent,  making  a  total  income  for  the  year  of  $532. 

The  woman  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  she  began 
to  work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  continue  as  her  husband  was  unable  to 
support  her  without  her  help.  They  did  not  keep  an  account  book 
and  had  no  savings,  though  they  were  insured  in  a  Hebrew  lodge 
for  $500  each. 

The  finisher  had  been  working  as  such  for  two  and  three-fourth  years, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  dressmaker  in  Austria- 
Hungary  for  five  years  before  coming  to  this  country,  she  was  enabled 
to  earn  the  average  wages  of  a  finisher  from  the  start. 

She  lived  within  a  half  block  of  the  establishment  that  supplied 
her  with  work,  for  which  she  went  daily.  She  knew  no  English,  but 
could  read,  write,  and  speak  Yiddish,  Polish,  and  German. 

Family  No.  2 :  The  family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
children  under  nine  years  of  age — who  were  all  in  school — and  two 
boarders. 

The  home  was  a  fairly  well  built  two-story  detached  frame  building, 
equipped  with  such  modern  conveniences  as  bathroom,  toilet,  ancl  gas, 
49450— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 17 
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and  running  water  in  the  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  and  were  well  lighted.  The  house  was  in  a  fairly  good 
neighborhood.  The  streets  were  not  paved,  but  were  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  surrounded  by 
neat  grass  plots. 

The  room  in  which  this  finisher  worked  was  the  family  dining  room, 
furnished  with  table,  chairs,  sideboard,  and  the  usual  assortment  of 
small  trinkets  found  in.  homes  of  this  class.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
and  the  two  windows  in  the  room  were  curtained. 

The  children  were  comfortably  dressed.  The  finisher  herself 
looked  sickly  and  as  though  she  was  exhausted  from  overwork,  but 
said  she  was  in  good  health. 

She  was  a  Hebrew  29  years  old;  born  in  Russia;  had  been  in  this 
country  ten  years,  having  married,  one  year  after  arrival,  a  Russian 
Jew,  who  was  an  " operator"  in  the  clothing  industry.  He  had  been 
in  this  country  ten  years.  Having  been  idle  for  six  months  owing  to 
slack  work,  his  earnings  for  the  past  year  were  $300,  while  the  wife, 
who  was  a  coat  finisher,  worked  250  days  and  earned  $210.  The  man 
owned  the  building  in  which  they  lived,  and  for  the  part  of  it  which 
he  sublet  he  received  $275  as  rent.  In  addition,  the  family  had  two 
female  clothing  workers  boarding  with  them,  who  contributed  $300 
toward  the  income  of  the  family  as  payment  for  board,  making  the 
total  gross  family  income  $1,085. 

The  woman  said  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $2,100  on  the  house,  and 
she  was  working  to  help  pay  this  off  and  help  the  family  income. 
She  had  been  a  finisher  for  seven  years. 

There  was  no  family  account  book  kept,  but  the  principal  expendi- 
tures for  the  family,  aside  from  food  and  clothing,  were  the  payments 
on  the  mortgage  (amounting  to  about  $100  per  year  in  addition  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent),  about  $60  per  year  for  taxes,  and 
$12  premium  per  year  for  $500  life  insurance,  which  the  husband 
carried  in  a  Jewish  fraternal  organization.  Neither  the  finisher  nor 
her  husband  could  read  or  write  English,  but  both  could  read  and 
write  Yiddish. 

Family  No.  3:  This  home  finisher,  her  husband,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren (both  boys,  one  2  years  old  and  the  other  6  months),  occupied 
five  large,  bright  and  well-ventilated  rooms  with  an  inside  toilet  (but 
no  bath  or  gas),  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  detached  frame 
cottage,  on  three  sides  of  which  there  was  a  yard  devoid  of  both 
grass  and  vegetables.  There  was  a  front  and  a  side  entrance  to  the 
premises.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  range,  which  was  the  only 
method  of  heating.  They  paid  $12  per  month  for  rent. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  work  was  done  (the  kitchen  and  sitting 
room)  were  large  and  well  ventilated,  The  floor,  which  was  bare, 
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was  greatly  in  need  of  washing,  though  there  was  nothing  else  to 
render  the  rooms  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used. 

The  finisher  was  born  in  Italy  27  years  ago,  having  been  in  the 
United  States  one  and  one-half  years.  She  was  married  at  the  age 
of  24.  She  worked  as  a  coat  finisher,  and  during  the  past  year  she 
had  earned  $77  for  the  132  days  worked.  She  had  been  unem- 
ployed 28  weeks,  for  eight  of  which  the  cause  was  no  work,  and 
the  remainder  was  attributable  to  the  birth  of  a  child.  She  went 
back  to  work  when  her  baby  was  1  month  old.  This  woman  lived 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shop,  and  because  the  foreman  in 
the  shop  allowed  her  to  take  out  only  two  coats  at  a  time  she  had  to 
make  from  three  to  four  trips  to  the  shop  each  day.  Her  husband, 
also  an  Italian,  was  a  street  laborer,  earning  during  the  past  year  $200 
for  125  days' work.  His  long  period  of  unemployment  was  due  to 
slack  work. 

There  were  four  lodgers  in  the  family  for  four  months — a  man  and 
wife  and  their  two  children,  aged  9  and  5  years,  respectively.  They 
paid  $24  for  the  time  mentioned,  making  the  total  income  for  the 
family  of  four  for  the  year  $301. 

No  account  book  was  kept  by  this  family.  They  belonged  to  no 
societies,  and  had  neither  savings  nor  insurance.  They  had  been  able 
to  send  $25  to  the  husband's  father  in  Italy  during  the  past  year. 

The  family  was  neat  and  intelligent  and  anxious  to  improve  both 
themselves  and  their  liome.  While  poorly  and  scantily  furnished  and 
not  overly  clean,  the  house  was  yet  not  in  extremely  bad  condition. 

To  help  her  husband  this  home  finisher  began  to  work  one  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  and  in  order  to  help  support  the  family  had  continued. 

Neither  the  woman  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  English, 
but  claimed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Italian. 

Family  No.  4 :  The  family  of  five  lived  in  a  three-room  house,  for 
which  they  paid  $11  per  month.  The  house  was  a  flat-roofed  frame 
structure,  one  of  a  row  of  similar  houses.  There  was  a  small  front 
yard,  used  for  a  garden,  leaving  a  narrow  pathway  from  the  street 
to  the  front  door.  There  were  two  large  bedrooms  and  a  small 
room  used  as  a  living  room  and  kitchen.  The  entire  house  was 
heated  by  the  kitchen  range.  The  house  was  supplied  with  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  and  with  an  inside  toilet  but  no  bathroom. 
Kerosene  lamps  were  used  for  lighting. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  small,  poorly  ventilated  com- 
bined living  room  and  kitchen,  which  was  overcrowded  and  very 
dirty.  The  house  was  not  licensed  as  required  by  law. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian  30  years  of  age,  having  been  in  the  United 
States  three  years.  She  was  married  at  19  years  of  age  to  an  Italian, 
who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  six  years.  Her  husband  was  a 
laborer  on  the  streets,  and  had  worked  during  the  past  year  175  days, 
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earning  $350.  The  woman  had  worked  as  a  finisher  264  days  and 
earned  $200.  She  said  she  went  to  work  one  year  ago  in  order  to  help 
her  husband  support  the  family,  which  consisted  of  the  mother  and 
father  and  three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  10  years  of  age. 
Two  of  the  children  were  at  school  and  one  at  home.  The  total  family 
income  for  the  year  was  $550. 

There  was  no  record  of  expenditures.  The  family  said  they  had 
no  insurance  of  any  kind,  belonged  to  no  societies  or  fraternal  organ- 
izations, and  had  no  savings. 

The  home  finisher  herself  was  very  untidy  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  extremely  ignorant  and  unintelligent.  The  two  little  girls, 
aged  10  and  7  years,  had  gone  to  school  for  several  years,  and  were 
apparently  very  bright.  The  baby,  a  beautiful  child,  was  in  filthy 
condition,  but  the  mother  seemed  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  her 
surroundings.  The  woman  said  she  had  been  unemployed  for  six 
weeks  during  the  past  year,  because  there  was  no  work  for  her  in  the 
shop,  and  the  husband  had  been  idle  for  five  months  because  he  could 
not  secure  work.  The  woman  lived  about  one  block  from  the  estab- 
lishment which  furnished  her  with  work.  She  sometimes  went  for 
the  work  herself  and  sometimes  sent  the  children.  When  questioned 
as  to  how  she  spent  her  time  outside  of  the  work,  the  woman  said  she 
had  no  time  outside  of  the  work. 

The  woman  and  her  husband  could  not  read  or  write  any  language 
and  neither  of  them  ever  attended  school.  Neither  could  speak 
English. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  88  New  York  establishments  visited  by  agents  on  the  clothing 
investigation  employed  an  aggregate  of  8,008  persons,  3,312  of  whom 
were  women  and  girls,  678  being  listed  as  finishers,  549  as  home 
finishers,  and  12  as  doing  other  home  work.  Schedules  were  secured 
from  488  home  workers  in  Greater  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  in  Manhattan  is 
done  below  Twenty-third  street,  in  a  space  only  30  per  cent  of  its 
area.  Each  day  400,000  people  work  here  making  things,  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  estimate  how  this  number  of  workers  may  increase, 
as  during  the  five-year  period  between  the  taking  of  the  United  States 
census  in  1900  and  the  state  census  in  1905  the  number  of  persons 
living  south  of  Fourteenth  street  and  east  of  the  Bowery  had  increased 
69,581.  One  block  alone,  that  bounded  by  Broadway,  East  Hous- 
ton, Crosby,  and  Prince  streets,  is  said  to  contain  77  factories  that 
employ  40,000  workers.  The  density  of  industry  has  created  a  con- 
gestion of  population  and  traffic  in  near-by  blocks  unequaled  any- 
where. This  part  of  New  York  City  is  the  leading  clothing-making 
center  of  the  world,  which  accounts  for  the  number  of  men  and 
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women,  and  even  little  children,  constantly  carrying  large  bundles 
of  clothing  through  the  streets  of  this  section.  New  York  shop 
workers  and  home  finishers  alike  feel  that  they  must  live  close  to  the 
shop  to  save  car  fare,  hence  hosts  of  them  crowd  the  tenements  of 
this  section. 

Two  blocks  in  the  heart  of  this  section  were  selected  for  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  because  of  the  number  of  houses  in  them  licensed  for 
home  work.  These  two  blocks  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  con- 
gested section  in  New  York. 

No  homes  were  visited  which  carried  on  the  doors  signs  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease,  nor  were  workers  interviewed 
who  had  been  idle  two  months  or  more ;  neither  were  schedules  taken 
from  homes  if  the  home  finisher  was  away  at  the  time  of  the  agent's 
visit.  In  spite  of  these  omissions  325  schedules  were  secured  in  these 
two  blocks. 

BLOCK   I. 

In  this  block,  which  is  bounded  by  East  Houston,  Mott,  Prince,  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  from  1  to  20  families  in  each  of  34  of  the  50  tene- 
ments of  the  block  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  members  in  the 
men's  ready-made  clothing  industry,  183  of  the  workers  being  home 
finishers.  Thirty-one  of  the  buildings  housing  such  families  were 
licensed  for  home  work,  and  3  were  not  so  licensed.  This  block  con- 
tains 3.13  acres,  and  its  population  of  3,468  in  1905  showed  its  density 
to  be  1,108  to  the  acre.  Undoubtedly  its  population  has  increased 
since  1 905.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  block,  East  Houston  street, 
is  the  great  artery  of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  busiest  section  of  the 
country.  There  is  an  L  station  one  square  west,  at  the  corner  of  East 
Houston  street  and  the  Bowery,  and  its  great  congestion  early  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  factory  and  office  people 
pour  from  the  train  and  pass  through  this  street  to  and  from  their 
work,  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  city.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  neighborhood;  still  East  Houston  street  is  not  so  distinctly 
stamped  as  is  Elizabeth  street.  All  the  people  who  live  on  the  west 
side  of  Elizabeth  street  between  East  Houston  and  Prince  streets 
are  Sicilians,  excepting  one  negro  family  keeping  a  grocery,  some 
Chinamen  conducting  a  laundry,  and  some  Irish  tenants  in  the 
corner  house.  Excepting  one  two-story  and  one  three-story  build- 
ing, the  block  is  solidly  built  up  with  five  and  six  story  brick  tene- 
ments. The  first,  or  ground  floor,  of  each  building  is  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Push  carts  in  the  streets,  close  to  the  curbs,  and 
street  peddlers  who  line  the  sidewalks  next  to  the  buildings  add  to 
the  congestion. 

The  buildings  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fire  escapes,  but  scarcely 
one  is  unobstructed.  The  first  obstruction  erected  is  usually  one  of 
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boards,  increasing  the  height  of  the  railing  to  protect  the  children 
who  play  out  there.  Boards  are  placed  over  the  opening  in  the  land- 
ing arid  the  railing  is  intertwined  with  heavy  wire  or  rope,  rendering 
the  fire  escape  useless  as  such  in  a  fire,  but  helping  to  make  it  a  safer 
playing  space  for  children.  Many  children  have  been  courageous 
enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  railing,  and  have  fallen  off  and  been 
killed  in  spite  of  these  safety  ( ?)  devices.  Fire  escapes  are  further 
obstructed  with  bedding,  strings  of  clothing— the  gaily  colored  family 
wash — chairs,  food,  swill,  ashes,  growing  plants,  and  anything  else 
movable  that  is  in  the  way  in  the  flat.  When  the  police  or  tenement 
inspectors  order  the  removal  of  obstructions,  they  are  removed, 
but  replaced  after  a  few  days.  One  fond  Italian  father  said  he 
thought  it  better  to  "make  a  li'l  fuss  with  the  police  than  to  let  the 
chiFens  be  killed,"  and  so  he  replaces  the  obstructions  a  short  while 
after  each"  li'l  fuss." 

Usually  dwellers  in  the  back  flats  have  pulley  lines  on  which  they 
can  dry  their  clothes  across  the  roofs  and  back  court,  while  those  in 
front  usually  have  the  privilege  of  hanging  clothes  on  the  roofs;  but 
the  Italian  women  are  good  washerwomen  and  do  not  want  to  hang 
their  clean  clothes  where  they  will  be  covered  with  the  soot  of  the 
many  chimneys,  and  besides  it  is  hard  work  to  carry  heavy  wet  clothes 
up  many  flights  of  stairs,  especially  to  a  place  where  there  is  danger  of 
having  them  stolen.  Their  neighbors  in  the  back  flats  often  let  them 
hang  sheets  and  other  extra  large  pieces  on  the  pulley  lines  from  the 
back  windows,  but  smaller  pieces  are  hung  in  the  rooms  and  on  the 
fire  escapes  by  those  in  the  front  flats.  Even  those  in  the  back  flats 
hang  clothes  on  fire  escapes  and  in  their  rooms  in  preference  to  using 
the  pulley  lines  for  this  purpose,  because  the  use  of  the  latter  is  dan- 
gerous, judging  from  the  deaths  due  to  falls  of  persons  so  engaged,  140 
such  deaths  having  been  reported  in  1907. 

The  fire  escape  is  where  the  family  sleeps  on  hot  nights  and  where 
the  finisher  herself  works  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  is  also  the  greatest 
point  of  vantage  for  the  many  "exitements"  occurring  here,  as  when 
the  police  come,  shut  off  each  end  of  the  street,  and  trap  the  luckless 
peddlers  who  can  not  show  a  license. 

The  five-story  tenements  lining  this  street  of  picturesque  dirtiness 
are  mostly  of  the  double-decker,  four-flat- to-a-floor  type.  The  outer 
rooms  are  usually  pretty  well  lighted.  But  sometimes  the  rear  build- 
ing is  so  close  to  them  that  the  air  and  light  of  the  outside  rooms  on 
the  lower  floors  of  the  back  flats  are  considerably  interfered  with. 
The  inside  rooms  are  almost  all  poorly  ventilated  and  lighted  by 
means  of  windows  or  doors  cut  into  the  outer  rooms  or  into  the  nar- 
row air  shafts.  Even  though  the  requirements  of  the  law  may  be  met 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  air  shaft,  not  a  single  properly  lighted  inside 
room  was  found  in  this  block,  except  on  the  top  floors.  In  a  talk 
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before  the  tuberculosis  congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Lawrence 
Yeiller,  speaking  of  such  rooms  as  those  of  which  each  home  finisher's 
flat  in  this  block  had  at  least  one,  said  that  if  we  had  invented  ma- 
chines to  create  tuberculosis  we  could  not  have  succeeded  better  in 
increasing  it. 

There  is  not  a  bath  tub  in  this  solid  block,  unless  there  be  some  in 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  Building,  and  only  one  family  has  a  hot- 
water  range.  In  one  of  the  buildings  there  are  radiators  in  the  hall, 
but  the  furnace  has  never  been  lighted  in  the  recollection  of  the  pres- 
ent tenants.  All  halls  are  cold  and  dirty  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
and  most  of  them  are  dark.  The  structural  features  of  some  of  the 
homes  of  this  block  are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages 
and  indicate  the  housing  conditions  of  many  New  York  home 
workers. 

Tenement  No.  1. 

This  is  a  six-story  brick  tenement,  on  a  square  closely  built  up 
with  five  and  six  story  tenement  houses  somewhat  similar  in  outside 
appearance  to  this  one.  A  splendid  fireproof  building  of  recent  con- 
struction, it  is  about  the  best  in  this  quarter,  being  well  planned  for 
comfortable  and  sanitary  living.  The  most  objectionable  feature  is  its 
lack  of  a  yard. 

A  bank  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  dealer  in  lemons  has  the  cellar. 
This  house  originally  had  a  yard,  but  a  room  was  afterwards  built  on 
the  space  on  the  basement,  or  cellar  floor,  and  that  room  is  used  as 
a  kitchen  by  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the  building.  It  is  nicely 
fitted  up  with  a  good  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  stationary  tubs, 
and  a  sink.  This  family  cooks  and  eats  in  here  and  lives  in  a  flat 
upstairs.  Xo  notes  were  taken  regarding  their  flat,  as  none  of  the 
family  work  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  yard,  so  called,  is  the  roof  over  this  kitchen.  It  is  higher  than 
the  adjoining  yards.  A  fire  escape  on  the  back  of  the  building  simi- 
lar in  construction  to  one  on  the  front  drops  to  this  roof.  It  is  a 
regulation  metal  fire  escape,  with  substantial  metal  landings  and  sta- 
tionary metal  stairs  (not  ladder)  with  hand  railings.  There  is  a 
movable  ladder  from  the  second  floor  which  can  be  dropped  to  the 
"yard"  or  roof  of  kitchen.  In  case  of  fire  it  would  be  necessary  for 
persons  using  this  fire  escape  to  pass  through  this  building,  or  climb 
an  iron-spiked  fence  and  drop  into  adjoining  yards  and  make  escape 
through  other  buildings.  The  front  fire  escape  has  a  movable  ladder 
from  the  second  floor  which  can  be  dropped  to  street.  Otherwise  the 
building  seems  to  be  well  planned.  There  is  no  alley  in  this  block. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  There  is  a  pipe  about  9  inches 
in  circumference  in  the  corner  of  each  of  the  rooms,  which  are  heated, 
the  tenants  say,  by  these  devices.  There  arc  both  electric  light  and 
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gas  fixtures  in  the  halls,  which  are  light  during  the  day  and  lighted 
by  gas  at  night.  The  electric  current  has  never  been  turned  into  the 
house. 

The  halls  on  every  floor  are  of  cement;  the  wall  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  next  to  a  big  air  shaft  and  of  brown  glazed  brick.  The  stairs 
are  of  slate,  or  a  composition  that  looks  like  slate;  the  banisters  are 
of  metal,  with  a  wooden  toppiece.  There  are  no  turns  to  the  stairs, 
which  are  arranged  in  easy  nights.  The  vestibule  is  of  marble  and 
tiling,  with  cement  floors.  In  other  halls  the  walls  are  of  painted 
plaster  on  one  side  and  glazed  brown  brick  on  the  other.  The  doors 
opening  into  apartments  are  covered  with  tin. 

There  are  two  four-room  flats  on  each  floor — one  front  and  one 
back.  There  is  one  stationary  wash  tub  and  a  sink  with  running 
water  in  each  kitchen,  opening  off  of  which  is  a  small  inclosure  con- 
taining a  sanitary  water-closet  with  open  plumbing. 

There  is  an  air  shaft  about  12  by  22  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing between  front  and  back  flats.  The  hall  comes  in  the  middle  and 
its  windows  open  on  the  air  shaft.  Each  flat  has  two  rooms  opening 
on  the  outside  and  two  rooms  opening  on  the  air  shaft,  which  is  so 
large  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  are  sufficiently  lighted  and  have 
ample  means  for  good  ventilation. 

The  fittings  and  finishing  of  this  building  are  good,  as  for  instance, 
brass  door  knobs  on  doors  leading  into  flats. 

The  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  2. 

This  is  an  old,  five-story  brick,  with  no  vestibule,  one  of  a  row 
of  somewhat  similar  tenement  houses.  A  macaroni  dealer  occupies 
the  cellar,  and  a  grocer  the  ground  floor.  There  are  two  four-room 
flats  on  each  floor.  A  straight  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  old  and  worn, 
leads  directly  from  the  street  to  the  floors  above.  The  walls,  with 
broken  and  sagging  ceilings,  are  dirty  and  dark,  being  partly  lighted 
by  a  dim  gas  jet.  The  tenants  put  buckets  of  trash  and  ashes  in 
halls,  also  buckets  of  swill  out  of  which  the  dogs  and  cats  eat.  Some 
of  the  tenants  keep  their  folding  beds  in  these  halls  by  day. 

Each  flat  has  two  inside  rooms,  about  7  feet  square.  The  two 
outside  rooms  have,  respectively,  one  and  two  windows,  and  are 
about  6  by  11  feet  and  8  by  11  feet.  There  is  no  gas  in  any  of 
the  flats. 

The  water  supply  is  poor,  and  people  on  the  upper  floors  complain 
that  they  can  not  get  water  for  hours  at  a  time  during  the  day. 

The  roof  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs.  The  door  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  outside  is  slatted  above  the  middle  half, 
and  most  of  the  slats  are  broken  out,  a  condition  which  would  cer- 
tainly cause  the  halls  and  house  to  be  chilly  in  cold  weather.  How- 
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ever,  on  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  the  air  was  mild  and  the  broken 
slats  a  good  thing.  This  roof  is  never  used  for  drying  clothes,  but 
the  tenants  sleep  here  in  summer. 

There  are  fire  escapes  of  light-weight  metal  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  house.  The  ladders  are  without  hand  rails.  The  landings 
extend  across  the  width  of  two  windows — one  in  one  house  and  one 
in  the  next. 

There  are  five  water-closets  of  the  "school-sink"  type  hi  the  yard 
for  the  use  of  all  families  in  this  and  the  rear  house.  There  is  a 
pump  in  the  yard,  and  water  pumped  out  of  it  goes  into  a  sewer  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grating.  This  sewer  runs  under  the  seats  of  the 
"school  sinks." 

The  ceiling  and  walls  are  dirty,  the  former  being  stained  on  account 
of  the  tenants  above  spilling  water. 

All  lights  in  the  halls  are  out  at  10  p.  m. — a  violation  of  a  tenement 
house  law  which  requires  that  a  light  be  left  burning  all  night  on 
first  and  £hird  floors. 

This  house  is  licensed  in  spite  of  insanitary  plumbing.  The  cellar 
floor  is  unpaved  and  the  odors  are  very  objectionable. 

Tenement  No.  3. 

This  is  a  rear  eight-story  brick  building  with  two  two-room  flats 
on  each  floor,  running  the  length  of  the  house.  Each  flat  rents  for 
$8  per  month.  The  halls,  with  ceilings  old  and  sagging,  are  dirty 
and  dark.  The  floors  are  old  and  worn  and  the  walls  are  rough — 
some  whitewashed  and  some  painted. 

The  only  running  water  in  the  house  is  at  two  sinks  in  the  hall. 
There  is  one  small  sink  on  the  landing  at  the  turn  in  the  stairs  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  floors,  and  another  at  a  similar  turn 
between  third  and  fourth  floors. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  the  larger  room,  is  the  front  room  and  the 
living  room  in  all  cases.  There  is  a  mantel  in  each  kitchen,  and 
shelving  along  the  side  of  the  mantel. 

There  are  flimsy  metal  fire  escapes  on  the  front  of  this  building 
only,  each  landing  extending  across  the  width  of  two  windows. 
Stationary  metal  ladders,  without  hand  rails,  and  a  movable  ladder, 
to  be  dropped  from  the  second  floor  to  the  ground,  are  in  evidence, 
but  each  and  every  fire  escape  is  obstructed.  In  every  case  the 
families  have  either  boarded  over  the  opening  through  which  one 
would  reach  the  ladder  or  they  have  used  heavy  wire  netting  for  the 
purpose.  They  have  the  landings  filled  up  with  bedclothes,  food, 
swill,  coal,  and  ashes.  They  have  fixed  it  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  children  to  be  in  danger  when  at  play  here.  The  fire  escapes 
are  also  used  for  drying  clothes. 
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There  are  two  windows  in  each  kitchen — none  too  large,  but  in 
the  bedrooms  the  windows  are  very  small  and  open  on  a  side  court. 

On  every  floor  some  families  have  put  buckets  of  swill  in  the  halls, 
and  dogs,  of  which  the  house  seems  to  be  full,  eat  it.  There  is  no 
gas  in  the  house  and  the  families  say  the  halls  are  dark  at  night,  as 
the  lamps  are  not  lighted. 

The  only  yard  is  the  paved  space  between  the  front  and  rear  houses. 
The  people  in  both  houses  chop  their  wood  here. 

The  water  supply  is  bad.  There  are  pumps  alongside  the  sinks. 
The  spigot  is  first  turned  on  and  then  the  water  is  pumped  into  it. 

There  are  five  water-closets  in  the  yard  for  the  use  of  all  the  families 
in  this  building.  They  are  of  the  type  known  as  "school  sinks, "  and 
differ  little  in  appearance  from  the  old-time  privy.  A  sort  of  open 
sewer  seems  to  extend  under  the  length  of  the  five  seats,  and  there 
is  a  pump  in  the  yard  which  forces  water  into  this  sewer.  None  of 
the  closets  is  clean,  and  they  are  all  old. 

This  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  4* 

The  building  is  of  brick,  has  six  stories,  and  a  basement  which 
is  used  for  storage  purposes.  Three  stores  on  the  ground  floor  are 
occupied,  respectively,  by  a  saloon,  a  grocery,  and  a  butcher  shop, 
with  a  large  pool  room  in  the  back  part  of  the  building. 

There  are  five  flats  on  each  of  the  upper  floors,  as  follows:  2  four- 
room  flats  in  the  front  of  the  building,  1  three-room  flat  and  1  four- 
room  flat  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  1  three-room  flat  located 
between  the  front  and  the  rear  flats. 

None  of  the  flats  has  a  bathroom.  There  is  one  toilet,  ons  sta- 
tionary tub,  and  a  sink  (with  running  water  in  each)  in  each  of  the 
flats,  and  each  flat,  as  well  as  the  halls,  is  supplied  with  gas. 

There  is  a  court  about  12  feet  wide  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

O/ 

supplying  air  and  light  to  the  inside  flats  and  to  the  inside  rooms  of 
the  outside  flats,  making  such  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  fairly  light, 
but  not  doing  very  much  good  on  the  lower  floors.  The  court  is 
dirty  and  is  used  as  a  catch-all  for  waste  and  trash  from  the  flats. 

The  flats  and  the  hallways  and  stairs  are  all  in  poor  repair;  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  dirty,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  plaster  on  the 
walls  has  been  put  to  hard  usage.  The  rooms  are  all  small,  especially 
the  bedrooms,  which  as  a  rule  are  not  more  than  8  by  10  feet. 
The  kitchens  ordinarily  are  not  more  than  10  by  12  feet.  Generally 
one  of  the  outside  rooms  is  12  by  14  feet. 

There  is  usually  more  than  one  family  in  each  of  the  flats,  and  in 
a  number  of  three  and  four  room  flats  there  are  three  families  in 
each,  with  numerous  lodgers.  Some  of  the  three-room  flats  are 
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occupied  by  men  only.  Twelve  to  fifteen  men  take  a  flat  and  keep 
house  for  themselves. 

There  are  no  coal  or  wood  sheds  to  any  of  the  flats.  Most  families 
buy  their  coal  by  the  pail  and  their  wood  by  the  basket,  or  pick  up 
wood  in  the  streets  or  from  buildings  being  built  or  repaired. 

The  entrance  from  the  street  is  into  a  dark  hallway  and  an  iron 
fireproof  winding  stairway  leads  to  all  the  flats.  There  is  a  very 
small  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  used  for  drying  clothes,  but 
most  of  the  families  have  clotheslines  in  their  flats,  usually  in  the 
kitchen,  upon  which  they  dry  their  clothes. 

There  are  two  regulation  metal  ladder  fire  escapes  on  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  building,  and  they  are  kept  clear.  There  is  access  to 
them  from  the  one  window  in  each  flat. 

Tenement  No.  5. 

This  building,  alongside  the  five  and  six  story  tenement  buildings 
on  this  square — one  adjoining  on  either  side — is  a  little,  old,  dilapi- 
dated three-story  greenish-brown  brick,  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  saloon. 

The  entrance  is  to  the  left  of  the  saloon.  There  is  no  vestibule 
and  no  entrance  from  hall  to  back  yard.  There  are  boards  slanting 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  floor  hall  landing,  and  on  this  incline 
are  nailed  "steps, "  which  are  thick  pieces  of  board  or  lumber.  While 
very  crude  in  appearance,  the  stairs  are  of  easy  ascent. 

From  the  second  to  the  third  floor  are  regular  stairs,  badly  worn, 
with  one  sharp  turn.  The  boards  in  the  hall  floor  are  very  wide, 
badly  worn,  loose,  and  patched  in  places.  The  hall  walls  are  of  boards, 
papered  over  with  gaudy  wall  paper,  broken  in  many  places  and  giving 
the  impression  of  boards  all  over.  The  hall  on  the  second  floor  (the 
middle  floor)  is  lighted  by  gas  ah1  day. 

The  entrance  to  the  water-closet  (a  single  seat  used  by  all  tenants 
except  the  saloon  keeper,  who  has  a  water-closet  in  the  saloon)  is 
under  the  turn  of  the  stairway  from  second  to  third  floor.  The 
door  is  only  4  feet  high,  and  the  little  passageway  under  the  stairs 
is  the  same  height ;  a  grown  person  must  stoop  to  enter.  The  water- 
closet  itself  is  really  a  strong  box-like  room  built  onto  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  outside  the  building,  but  inclosed.  The 
plumbing  is  not  open,  but  the  basin  and  pipes  are  inclosed  in  old 
boxing,  from  which  all  paint  has  been  worn.  It  is  not  very  dirty. 
In  fact,  the  halls,  stairs,  and  walls  are  not  really  dirty  nor  in  bad 
sanitary  condition,  but  are  rather  old  and  dilapidated,  and  no  matter 
what  efforts  were  expended  to  keep  them  clean  the}7  would  never 
look  attractive.  The  tenants  say  that  the  men  of  the  household 
use  the  water-closet  in  the  saloon,  as  they  seemed  to  think  that  some 
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law  existed  requiring  separate  water-closets  for  the  two  sexes  in 
tenement  houses. 

There  are  two  flats  on  each  floor.  On  the  second  floor  one  flat  runs 
the  length  of  the  building  and  the  other  flat  alongside  of  it  from  the 
front  to  the  hallway.  On  the  upper  floor  one  is  a  front  and  the  other 
a  back  flat,  each  containing  three  rooms.  While  the  walls  separating 
the  flats  from  one  another  and  from  the  hall  extend  to  the  ceiling, 
those  subdividing  the  rooms  of  the  flats  do  not  go  all  the  way  to  the 
ceilings. 

The  three  rooms  of  the  front  flat  on  the  top  floor  are  all  light. 
There  are  two  windows  in  each  of  the  front  rooms,  and,  in  addition, 
a  skylight  to  the  roof  in  each  of  these  rooms.  The  one  back  room 
has  no  outside  window,  but  the  light  and  ventilation  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room  is  very  good,  and  as  the  partition  does  not  extend  to  the 
ceiling  the  room  is  all  right  as  to  light  and  ventilation. 

The  flat  which  extends  the  length  of  the  building  on  the  second 
floor  has  outside  windows  in  the  front  room  only,  and  the  other  two 
rooms  are  lighted  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  doorway  into  the 
middle  room  from  the  front  room  and  a  doorway  from  the  middle 
room  to  the  back  room.  They  are  not  very  dark,  but  neither  is  well 
lighted  or  ventilated.  The  fact  that  the  partitions  do  not  touch  the 
ceilings,  however,  makes  conditions  better.  All  walls  are  rough  and 
bulging  in  places,  although  covered  with  wall  paper.  The  two  flats 
on  this  floor  have  water  in  the  kitchens,  while  the  flats  on  the  third 
floor  use  the  small  hall  sink  in  common  for  their  water  supply. 

Although  home  finishers  are  at  work  in  this  house  it  has  no  license, 
as  required  by  the  New  York  law  when  such  work  is  done  in  the  house. 

Tenement  No.  6. 

This  is  a  five-story  brick  tenement,  one  of  a  row  of  somewhat 
similar  five  and  six  story  tenement  houses.  The  building  is  about 
30  feet  wide. 

There  are  four  three-room  flats  on  each  floor — two  front  and  two 
back.  The  outside  room  is  invariably  light,  having  two  windows 
in  it,  and  is  usually  used  as  one  of  the  bed  rooms,  the  kitchen  being 
the  middle  room.  There  is  one  window  in  the  kitchen,  opening  on  a 
good-sized  air-shaft,  so  that  the  light  is  fair,  but  not  good,  and  the 
ventilation  would  be  sufficient  with  this  window  and  the  doors  into 
the  connecting  rooms  open.  The  third  room  is  smaller,  being  about  7 
feet  square,  as  against  10  by  10  feet  and  10  by  9  feet  for  the  outside 
and  middle  rooms,  respectively.  The  building  that  adjoins  this  on  its 
left  is  not  as  deep  as  this  building,  so  that  the  window  in  the  third  room 
opens  on  a  good  wide  space,  but  the  windows  in  the  third  room  of  the 
flats  on  the  right  side  of  the  hallway  open  on  a  small  air-shaft,  resem- 
bling a  chimney.  This  air-shaft  is  only  8J  inches  wide  and  opposite 
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the  window  is  a  similar  window  in  the  adjoining  house.  There  is  a 
grating  separating  the  two  windows,  and  food  is  invariably  kept  on 
these  window  sills,  the  grating  preventing  it  from  falling. 

The  halls  are  dark,  except  on  the  top  floor,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
scuttle  hi  the  roof.  The  building  is  badly  worn,  but  does  not  seem 
very  old.  The  hall  and  vestibule  walls  are  whitewashed  above  a 
wooden  wainscoting. 

The  halls  are  lighted  by  gas,  and  tenants  say  that  the  lights  on  the 
first  and  third  floors  burn  all  night  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

There  was  no  gas  in  the  flats  originally,  but  the  different  tenants 
have  had  fixtures  put  in  as  they  wished  it,  so  that  now  there  is  gas  in 
all  but  two  flats  in  the  building.  The  fixtures  were  put  in,  in  every 
case  the  housekeeper  and  tenants  say,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant. 

The  stairs  are  straight  Wooden  flights,  rather  easy  of  ascent,  but 
the  treads  are  Worn  and  broken.  The  floors  in  the  halls  and  the 
steps  are  scrubbed  weekly. 

There  is  no  running  water  in  any  flat,  there  being  a  sink  in  the  hall 
on  each  floor.  The  water  supply  is  bad— or  rather,  the  pressure  is 
insufficient,  and  it  is  necessary  for  tenants  on  every  floor  to  pump  the 
water  after  turning  on  the  spigot. 

There  is  a  small  paved  space  between  this  house  and  that  on 
the  next  street.  Three-fourths  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  sub- 
stantial one-story  brick  building  that  contains  the  water-closets  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  of  the  house.  There  is  one  closet  for  each 
of  the  two  stores  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  more  for  all  other 
tenants  of  the  house.  The  tenants  are  responsible  for  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  toilets.  The  plumbing  is  open  and  apparently  sanitary 
and  in  good  order. 

The  cellar  is  paved  with  cement  and  is  used  by  the  grocery  and 
confectionery  stores  occupying  the  ground  floor  for  storage  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  one  fire  escape  on  the  front  and  one  on  the  back  of  this 
building,  both  being  of  the  regulation  light-weight,  metal  variety. 
They  have  landings  extending  across  the  width  of  two  windows 
and  are  equipped  with  stationary  ladders  with  double  rounds.  On 
the  back  fire  escape  there  is  a  hand  rail  on  the  side  of  the  ladder. 

The  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  7. 

There  are  two  houses  on  this  lot — a  front  house  and  a  rear  house, 
standing  about  20  feet  apart.  Both  houses  have  deep  basements,  and 
the  space  between  them  on  the  level  of  the  basement  floor  is  cemented. 
As  it  is  sometimes  used  by  tenants  of  the  house  for  chopping  wood, 
it  is  broken  in  places.  There  are  doors  from  this  area  way  into  the 
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cellars  of  both  houses  and  steps  lead  from  it  to  the  ground  floor,  which 
is  practically  a  wooden  platform  over  the  area  way.  The  tenants  call 
this  the  "yard."  This  platform  sags  midway  between  the  front  and 
rear  houses.  The  sagging  may  be  intentional,  as  at  one  end  there  is 
a  sewer  trap.  The  cracks  between  the  boards  of  the  platform  are 
filled  with  lead  to  prevent  rain  from  getting  into  the  cellar  area. 
In  the  yard  (so-called)  are  five  large  ash  cans  containing  ashes  and 
trash.  Otherwise  it  is  clean. 

Water-closets  for  use  of  the  tenants  of  both  the  front  and  rear 
houses  are  in  the  rear  house.  These  water-closets  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor.  They  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  those  on 
pne  side  being  for  use  of  tenants  of  the  rear  house  and  those  on  the 
other  side  for  the  tenants  of  the  front  house.  The  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  hall  are  exactly  alike.  There  is  a  row  of  five  seats  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  all  being  separated  by  partitions  to  ceilings, 
and  there  is  a  door  on  the  front.  At  the  extreme  back  of  the  room 
is  a  row  of  three  seats  similarly  inclosed,  leaving  a  good-sized  space 
between,  which  is  occupied  by  a  sink.  The  janitor  brushes  the  floor 
daily  with  a  wet  broom.  The  plumbing  is  open  and  seems  sanitary 
and  the  closets  were  all  clean.  There  are  no  places  for  use  of  tenants 
for  storing  coal,  etc.,  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere.  They  have  to  keep 
their  fuel  in  their  kitchens. 

The  fire  escapes  on  both  houses  are  of  light-weight  metal,  having 
landings  extending  across  the  width  of  two  windows,  stationary 
metal  ladders  without  hand  rails,  and  movable  ladder  to  drop  to 
the  ground  floor.  There  is  a  fire  escape  on  both  front  and  back  of 
the  front  house  and  on  the  front  only  of  the  rear  house,  there  being 
no  back  flats  in  rear  house. 

All  fire  escapes  on  the  rear  house  are  obstructed,  as  are  most  of 
those  on  the  front  house. 

The  gas  lights  in  the  halls  of  both  houses  are  turned  off  (from  the 
cellar)  at  10  o'clock,  after  which  time  there  is  no  light  in  any  hall. 
As  has  been  said,  this  is  contrary  to  the  tenement-house  law,  which 
requires  that  the  light  on  the  first  and  third  floors  be  kept  burning 
all  night. 

The  front  house  is  25  feet  wide,  of  brick,  and  six  stories  high. 
The  first,  or  ground,  floor  is  occupied  by  a  grocery  store,  the  grocer's 
family  living  back  of  the  store.  The  grocer  uses  the  cellar  for 
storage. 

There  are  four  two-room  flats  on  each  of  the  five  floors  above. 
On  the  first  of  these  floors  (the  second  floor  of  the  building)  there 
are  two  families  living  and  each  family  has  two  flats.  There  is  one 
inside  room  and  one  outside  room  in  each  flat.  The  outside  rooms 
each  have  two  windows  and  are  invariably  light,  and  the  means 
of  ventilation  through  the  windows  is  always  sufficient.  The  inside 
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room  has,  in  each  case,  only  a  small  window  into  the  hall,  and  re- 
ceives its  only  light  and  ventilation  through  that  and  the  door  into 
the  kitchen. 

There  is  no  gas  nor  running  water  in  any  flat.  The  sink  on 
each  floor  is  in  the  hall.  The  people  on  the  three  upper  floors  have 
to  pump  the  water  and  can  not  get  water  at  all  when  it  is  being  used 
by  the  people  on  the  lower  floors. 

There  is  no  direct  entrance  from  the  street  into  the  front  building. 
There  is  an  alley  space  about  4  feet  wide  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  entrance  is  on  the  side  at  the  extreme  rear.  A  flight  of 
straight  wooden  steps  extends  from  the  ground,  back  of  the  grocery, 
to  the  second  floor.  Each  floor  in  the  house  is  quartered,  the  stairs 
(a  single  straight  flight  between  floors)  and  halls  filling  an  oblong 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  steps  are  old  and  worn, 
but  of  rather  easy  ascent. 

The  halls  are  light  and  clean,  no  rubbish,  furniture,  or  trash 
littering  them.  There  is  no  balustrade,  strictly  speaking,  but  its 
place  is  taken  by  solid  boards  surmounted  with  the  usual  smooth 
top  piece.  There  is  no  plastering  under  the  stairway.  The  walls 
in  the  halls  and  in  the  rooms  are  of  plaster  above  a  wooden  wains- 
coting. The  ceilings  are  of  plaster  and  not  very  firm. 

The  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

The  rear  house  is  a  five-story  brick,  and  there  are  two  three-room 
flats  on  each  of  the  four  upper  floors;  water-closets  are  located  on 
tjie  first  floor.  This  building,  like  the  front  one,  is  old  and  in 
bad  repair,  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  being  worn  and  uneven. 

On  each  floor  there  is  a  sink  in  the  hall,  which  is  very  dirty.  The 
stairway  has  one  turn  between  floors,  and  the  steps  are  old  and 
worn. 

This  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  8. 

This  is  a  block  of  six-story  brick  tenements,  each  house  num- 
ber having  a  separate  entrance.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two 
stores  (or  shops)  at  each  house  number.  They  are  a  wholesale  fruit 
store,  a  barber  shop,  a  vacant  store,  a  wine  and  liquor  store,  a  meat 
shop,  a  Chinese  laundry,  a  candy  store,  and  a  printing  office. 

In  one  of  the  basement  rooms  is  a  restaurant.  The  area  ways  of  the 
house  are  so  very  filthy,  being  littered  with  tin  cans,  dead  rats,  swill, 
human  filth,  rubbish,  etc.,  that  it  was  impractical  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  cellars,  some  of  which  were  locked. 

The  first-floor  hall  is  tiled,  while  the  upper  halls  are  slate  or  of  a 
composition  similar.  The  stairway  is  steep  and  has  two  abrupt  turns 
to  each  flight.  The  steps  are  of  slate  (or  similar  composition),  with 
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a  railing  of  fancy  metal  topped  with  wood.  The  metal  is  thin  and 
corroded  in  places. 

The  two  top-floor  halls  are  sufficiently  lighted  by  a  skylight.  The 
other  halls  are  dark,  as  is  also  the  first  floor,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
street  door  glass  20  inches  wide  by  about  45  inches  high.  Upon 
entering  the  first-floor  hall  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  another 
person  approaching  until  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  poor 
light.  There  are  windows  in  the  halls,  but  they  open  on  a  space  only 
about  7  feet  wide,  so  very  little  light  is  admitted  to  the  halls 
through  them.  Where  glass  has  been  broken  the  panes  have  been 
replaced  in  some  instances  with  tin,  and  where  there  is  glass  it  is 
so  dirty  that  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  tin. 

There  is  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  roof,  the  exit  to  which  is  by  a  metal 
door.  People  in  the  front  flats  can  use  the  roof  for  drying  clothes, 
but  do  not  avail-  themselves  of  this  privilege  usually,  owing  to  the 
smoke  of  24  chimneys  on  each  roof.  However,  clotheslines  are  strung 
over  all  the  roofs.  There  are  also  clotheslines  running  lengthwise 
across  the  dumb-bell  (so-called)  courts  between  the  buildings. 

There  are  four  three-room  flats  on  each  floor.  Each  room  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  outside  room,  but  the  single  window  hi  each  one  of 
two  rooms  of  each  flat  opens  on  the  narrow  court,  and  in  these  rooms 
neither  the  light  nor  ventilation  is  sufficient. 

There  are  two  water-closets  on  each  floor,  and  between  the  two 
closets  is  a  shaft  containing  hoisting  rope,  up  and  down  which  coal, 
ashes,  garbage,  etc.,  could  be  sent,  but  the  janitor  says  this  hoist  is  nqt 
used  by  tenants. 

The  toilets  are  about  4  feet  wide  and  are  for  the  use  of  two  families 
each.  Some  of  the  families  keep  them  fairly  clean;  others  do  not. 
They  keep  ironing  boards,  ladders,  etc.,  in  them,  standing  on  the 
seats,  or  hung  on  the  walls  above.  There  are  two  gas  meters  in 
each  water-closet,  which  is  pervaded  by  an  odor  of  gas.  The  closets 
are  encased  in  wood,  unpainted,  and,  in  some  cases,  broken. 

The  tenants  spit  on  the  floors  of  the  halls  and  water-closets,  and 
within  their  own  apartments,  almost  without  exception. 

In  the  courts  referred  to  dirty  waste  water  is  thrown.  Some  of  the 
tenants  also  throw  swill  in  there,  but  there  are  no  great  accumulations 
of  dirt  or  rubbish  in  any  of  them.  The  steps  leading  into  these 
courts  from  the  first-floor  halls  are  of  wood  with  thin  iron  railings. 
The  iron  is  rusted  and  the  steps  are  steep  and  unsteady.  Old  carpets 
are  swung  over  these  banisters. 

The  gas  on  the  second  floor  at  each  house  number  is  burned  all  day; 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  see. 

The  walls  on  the  first  floor  are  of  a  composition  like  marble  for  a 
height  of  about  4  feet,  with  painted  plaster  above.  The  walls  in  the 
halls  of  the  floors  above  are  of  painted  plaster. 
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The  fire  escapes  are  the  regulation  kind,  but  flimsy.  The  land- 
ings extend  across  the  width  of  two  windows,  one  window  in  each 
flat,  and  are  of  thin  metal  slats.  The  ladders  are  of  thin  metal  with 
round  rungs  and  are  stationary.  The  fire  escapes  are  without 
exception  used  for  drying  clothes,  holding  food,  washtubs,  pans,  or 
other  household  articles. 

There  is  another  tenement  building,  somewhat  of  the  same  type, 
next  to  this  building  on  one  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  feet,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  this  one,  occupied  by  an  industrial  school. 

This  is  a  poor  Italian  neighborhood  in  one  of  the  most  congested 
sections  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  halls  are  very  dirty,  and  one  walks  on  all  kinds  of  dirt  in  the 
dark.  The  day  the  agent  visited  these  houses  the  odors  in  the  hall 
were  very  bad,  due  to  spoiled  vegetables  and  cheese,  vomit,  and  other 
dirt  on  the  floors. 

Tenement  No.  9. 

This  is  a  five-story  brick  tenement  house  in  an  Italian  section  of 
the  city.  It  is  old  and  in  bad  repair.  The  halls  are  dark,  the  floors 
old,  worn,  uneven,  and  unsteady.  The  stairs  are  straight  flights  and 
of  rather  easy  ascent,  but  the  treads  are  worn  and  stairs  not  firm. 

There  is  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor,  opening  into 
the  yard,  which  is  about  20  by  25  feet.  There  are  twelve  toilets  in 
the  yard — a  double  row  of  six.  The  building  in  which  they  are 
located  must  have  been  put  up  by  an  unskilled  person  and  is  made  of 
old  lumber.  The  toilets  themselves  are  of  the  type  described  by  the 
tenement-house  department  of  New  York  as  "school  sinks."  They 
have  no  basins,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sewer  at  some  distance 
under  the  seats.  The  toilets  themselves  were  so  filthy  and  seats  even 
covered  with  filth  that  a  closer  inspection  was  not  practicable.  The 
housekeeper  (also  called  the  "janitor"  and  the  "boss")  blamed  each 
individual  tenant  for  the  dirty  condition  of  the  closets  and  unlocked 
that  used  by  her  own  family,  which  was  fairly  clean,  but  even  that  had 
a  most  foul  odor.  The  yard  is  paved,  but  there  are  accumulations 
of  rubbish  in  it. 

There  is  no  water  in  any  flat,  but  a  small  sink  in  the  hall  on  each 
floor  serves  the  four  families  on  that  floor.  On  the  first  two  floors 
where  people  live  (the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  house)  the  water 
runs  through  the  spigots  in  the  usual  way,  but  on  the  floors  above 
the  faucet  has  to  be  turned  on  and  then  an  apparatus  to  the  right  of 
the  sink  has  to  be  pumped  to  force  the  water  to  run  from  the  spigot. 
The  pump  on  the  fourth  floor  was  broken  and  the  tenants  of  that 
floor  had  to  go  above  or  below  to  get  water. 
49450— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 18 
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The  halls  are  scrubbed  weekly,  but  the  tenants  drop  food  and 
waste  through  them,  so  they  are  in  a  rather  dirty  condition.  There 
is  a  bad  odor  throughout  the  house,  due  to  gas,  spoiling  food,  and 
lack  of  ventilation. 

The  walls  of  the  halls  are  of  dark  painted  wood  for  a  height  of  about 
4  feet  and  painted  plaster  above. 

There  is  a  metal  door  from  the  top  flight  of  stairs  to  the  roof,  which 
is  covered  with  a  wooden  slatted  "mat. "  Through  the  slats  decay- 
ing vegetables  can  be  seen. 

The  home  finishing  done  in  this  house  is  done  in  violation  of  the 
law,  which  provides  that  no  finishing  on  clothing  shall  be  done  in  any 
tenement  house  without  a  license,  and  this  house  is  not  licensed. 

Each  apartment  in  the  building  consists  of  three  rooms — one  out- 
side and  two  inside — lighted  and  ventilated,  respectively,  as  follows: 
One  room  has  a  door  and  window  into  the  outside  room  and  a  door 
into  the  other  inside  room.  The  other  inside  room  has,  besides  the 
door  mentioned,  a  window  about  15  inches  square  into  the  dark  hall. 
The  window  is  seldom  opened  in  any  of  these  apartments  and  is  cov- 
ered with  heavy  wire  grating. 

Tenement  No.  10. 

This  is  a  six-story  brick  building  in  an  Italian  and  Jewish  tenement- 
house  section  of  the  city.  There  is  no  alley  in  the  block.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  two  stores — one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  house,  which  is  about  28  feet  wide,  has  four  two-room  flats  on 
each  floor  above  the  ground  floor,  and  one  flat  back  of  each  shop  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  cellar  is  used  for  storage  purposes  by  the 
jewelry  and  furniture  store  keepers  on  the  ground  floor. 

There  is  a  small  back  yard,  paved  and  fairly  clean.  It  is  not  used 
by  tenants  for  any  purpose,  nor  do  the  children  ever  play  here.  As 
there  is  no  alley  in  the  square,  the  only  outlet  from  the  yard  is  through 
the  building,  or  over  the  fence  and  through  other  buildings. 

The  vestibule  is  tiled  and  has  a  composition  in  imitation  of  marble 
on  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  with  burlap  above.  The 
halls  are  wood  and  painted  plaster.  The  steps  are  of  wood,  covered 
with  oilcloth  with  tin  or  zinc  tips  or  treads  over  it.  The  halls  are 
only  fairly  light  by  day,  and  the  tenants  say  that  the  gas  is  seldom 
lighted  at  night,  as  required  by  law.  The  halls  are  lighted  only  by 
glass  panels  in  the  front  street  door  and  in  the  back  door  leading  to  the 
yard. 

There  are  two  toilets  on  each  floor  to  serve  the  four  apartments 
on  the  floor.  Each  toilet  is  located  between  the  two  kitchens.  One 
has  a  window  overlooking  the  street  and  the  other  overlooking  the 
back  yard.  The  toilets  are  uniformly  kept  clean  by  the  tenants. 
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The  plumbing  seems  sanitary  and  there  is  no  complaint  regarding  the 
water  supply. 

Clotheslines  extend  from  the  windows  of  the  back  flats  to  poles  in 
the  yard,  being  drawn  back  and  forth  on  pulleys.  Tenants  in  the 
front  flats  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  roof.  They  seldom  or  never 
do  so,  preferring  to  use  the  fire  escapes  or  to  hang  their  clothes  in  the 
kitchens  rather  than  climb  to  the  roof  with  clothes. 

There  are  two  fire  escapes  on  the  building — one  front  and  one  back. 
They  are  the  regulation  kind,  of  iron,  with  a  landing  on  each  floor, 
the  platform  embracing  two  windows.  There  are  light-weight  sta- 
tionary iron  ladders,  and  a  movable  ladder  to  drop  from  the  second 
floor  to  the  ground. 

The  outside  rooms  in  each  flat  are  about  9  feet  square.  These 
rooms  are  invariably  used  as  the  kitchen  and  living  room.  The 
inside  rooms  are  about  7  feet  square.  The  only  means  of  light  or 
ventilation  in  these  rooms  is  through  the  door  into  the  kitchen  and 
through  a  window  about  18  by  20  inches,  opening  into  the  poorly- 
lighted  and  badly-ventilated  hall.  These  small  windows  are  seldom 
opened,  and  are  screened  by  heavy  close  wire  netting,  which  is  nailed 
on  all  of  them. 

There  is  running  water  in  each  kitchen,  also  a  sink  and  two  sta- 
tionary washtubs. 

In  case  of  fire  a  number  of  people  would  have  to  use  the  fire  escapes, 
and  those  using  the  back  escapes  might  be  hemmed  in  the  yard,  from 
which  there  is  no  outlet  except  through  this  or  other  buildings,  as 
before  stated. 

Tenement  No.  11. 

This  is  one  of  a  block  of  houses,  principally  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ments, the  first  or  ground  floor  being  occupied  in  most  cases  by  shops 
or  stores.  The  proprietors  of  the  stores  are  usually  Italians  and 
Hebrews,  the  latter  predominating  as  storekeepers,  but  the  Italians 
predominating  as  dwellers  in  the  tenement  houses.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Hebrews. 

The  house  is  a  six-story  brick  tenement,  with  a  similar  six-story 
tenement  adjoining  it  on  the  south  and  a  one-story  building  about 
18  feet  wide  on  the  north. 

The  house  is  about  28  feet  wide,  the  entrance  being  in  the  middle. 
A  saloon  occupies  the  north  store  and  a  grocery  the  south  store  on  the 
ground  floor. 

There  are  four  flats  on  each  floor  above  the  ground  floor  and  one 
flat  back  of  each  store  on  the  ground  floor.  The  cellar  is  used  for 
storage  purposes  by  the  stores.  The  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  fence 
separating  it  from  another  yard.  There  seems  to  be  no  alley  in  the 
square.  The  yard  is  about  18  by  15  feet  and  is  entirely  covered 
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with  flagstones.  It  is  kept  quite  clean,  no  rubbish  or  boxes  or  any- 
thing else  being  found  except  two  or  three  large  ash  cans,  which  were 
not  overfilled. 

On  each  floor  between  the  two  back  flats  are  located  two  water- 
closets,  side  by  side,  each  for  the  use  of  two  families.  They  were 
uniformly  clean  on  the  Saturday  on  which  the  agent  visited  this 
tenement  (but  Saturday  is  cleaning  day),  and  they  are  cleaned 
by  the  tenants  who  use  them.  The  people  in  the  house  complain 
that  the  water  supply  is  not  good  and  that  sometimes  they  can  get 
no  water  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  say  that  at  night  and  in  the 
early  morning  the  supply  is  all  right.  There  is  a  big  water  tank 
on  the  roof.  The  closets  appear  to  be  equipped  with  -modern  san- 
itary plumbing,  and  on  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  the  water  ran  all 
right  and  there  were  no  bad  odors. 

There  is  a  fire  escape  on  the  front  of  the  building  and  one  on  the 
back.  They  are  the  regulation  iron  fire  escapes  with  stationary  iron 
ladders.  The  iron  landings  run  the  usual  width  of  two  windows  — 
one  window  being  in  each  apartment. 

The  hall  and  stairs  are  dark  during  the  day,  the  only  light  being 
through  the  heavy  ground  glass  in  the  front  door,  and  in  the  back  door 
leading  from  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor  into  the  yard.  The  first 
flight  of  stairs  is  covered  with  worn  and  dirty  oilcloth.  The  hall  and 
stairs  are  not  very  clean,  but  not  in  bad  condition  otherwise. 

Each  apartment  in  this  house  consists  of  two  rooms — one  outside 
room  with  two  windows  and  one  inside  room  with  one  window  about 
18  by  20  inches,  opening  on  a  hinge  into  the  hall.  The  outside 
rooms  in  both  the  front  and  back  flats  are  about  9  feet  square  and 
the  two  water-closets  for  each  floor  are  located  between  these  rooms. 
The  inside  rooms  in  all  flats  are  about  7  feet  square.  In  each  out- 
side room  there  is  running  water,  a  small  sink,  and  two  stationary 
washtubs. 

BLOCK  II. 

The  second  block  specially  canvassed,  that  bounded  by  Chrystie, 
East  Houston,  Forsythe  and  Stanton  streets,  is  not  so  exclusively  an 
Italian  block.  A  number  of  Hebrews  live  here,  sometimes  in  the 
same  building  with  the  Italians,  but  more  often  in  tenements  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  Hebrews.  Not  one  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  this 
block  did  home  finishing,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
apparently  as  poor  as  any  of  the  Italians,  and  poorer  than  some  who 
were  home  finishers.  The  Hebrew  woman  is  not  a  home  finisher, 
and  therefore  has  time  to  give  her  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
her  home.  She  takes  pride  in  its  appearance,  and  selects  a'  flat  in 
the  best  tenement  of  the  square.  There  were  bath  tubs  in  the  tene- 
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inents  occupied  by  them,  but  no  house  in  this  square  occupied  by 
Italian  home  finishers  had  bath  tubs. 

There  are  push  carts  lining  the  streets  bounding  this  block,  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  block  bounded  by  East  Houston, 
Elizabeth,  Prince,  and  Mott  streets,  nor  is  the  street  traffic  or  con- 
gestion in  the  homes  as  great.  There  is  apparently  not  quite  the 
same  degree  of  poverty. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  this  block  cover  every  inch  of  the  lots  on 
which  they  stand,  except  the  air  shafts.  They  are  five,  six,  and 
seven  story  buildings  with  stores  on  the  ground  floors,  back  of  which, 
in  some  cases,  families  live.  They  have  concrete  cellars,  the  floors 
of  which  are  not  always  in  good  condition.  Some  cellars  are  used 
for  storage  and  trash  and  some  for  business.  In  one  used  as  a  bak- 
ery, on  a  hot  June  day,  men  in  thin  trousers  and  undershirts  or 
naked  above  the  waist  were  found  sleeping  on  bags  of  flour.  The 
cellars  were  usually  fairly  clean,  as  were  the  yards.  Sometimes 
there  were  accumulations  of  trash,  but  they  were  seldom  filthy. 
Children  play  in  the  halls,  yards,  cellars,  and  street.  Fire  escapes 
exist,  as  required  by  law,  but  practically  all — front  and  back — are 
obstructed  by  bedding,  boxes,  plants,  kitchen  utensils,  clothing,  and 
so  on,  as  they  are  in  most  slum  sections  of  New  York.  The  fire- 
escape  landing  is  usually  accessible  from  one  window  in  each  of  two 
flats,  and  the  occupants  of  both  pile  obstructions  on  it  and  turn  their 
babies  out  here  to  play.  Some  of  the  back  fire  escapes  have  a  drop 
into  the  yards  of  other  houses,  when  they  have  no  yard  of  their  own. 

The  halls  of  these  houses  are  cleaned  about  once  a  week  and  are 
usually  only  light  enough  to  make  " darkness  visible."  Some  of  these 
houses  are  better  finished  than  those  in  Block  I,  that  is,  they  have 
tiled  vestibules,  halls  with  burlap  wainscoting  or  a  wainscoting  of 
composition  that  looks  like  marble.  Ordinarily  the  hall  floors  and 
stairs  are  bare,  but  when  they  are  covered  with  oilcloth  it  is  usually 
worn  and  torn.  On  Saturday  mornings  the  halls  and  stairs  are 
usually  scrubbed  by  the  housekeeper  of  the  building. 

There  are  no  winding  stairs,  but  sometimes  there  are  a  few  awk- 
ward turns,  and  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  steps  are  of  a  composition 
like  slate  they  are  slippery,  especially  on  wet  days.  The  width  of 
the  stairs  is  usually  about  40  niches  or  less. 

Some  flats  have  private  water-closets  within  the  apartments; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  located  between  two  flats  and  are 
used  by  the  occupants  of  both.  In  other  cases  they  are  located  in  the 
hall,  each  being  used  by  the  occupants  of  two  flats,  who  have  keys  for 
them.  The  tenants  are  responsible  for  their  cleaniness.  They  are 
generally  kept  in  a  very  untidy  condition  and,  owing  to  carelessness 
in  use,  are  clean  only  on  the  day  when  scrubbed.  They  are  often 
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dark,  without  any  other  provision  for  light  and  air,  except  the  door- 
way. In  some  cases  the  doors  contain  panels  of  ground  glass.  The 
plumbing  is  of  a  cheap  open  variety.  The  floors  are  sometimes  of 
waterproof  cement. 

The  flats  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  each,  and  are  lighted 
by  gas.  There  is  a  "25-cent  meter"  in  each.  The  tenant  drops  a 
quarter  in  the  slot  and  when  gas  to  that  value  has  been  consumed 
the  light  goes  down,  and,  as  they  say,  they  "feed  it  another  quarter" 
in  order  to  turn  on  another  supply  of  gas. 

In  some  of  the  flats  all  the  rooms  have  outside  windows.  In  one 
building  there  are  90  rooms  with  outside  windows  and  54  without; 
in  several  others  22  rooms  with,  and  22  rooms  without,  outside  win- 
dows. Most  of  the  flats  contain  some  rooms  without  outside  windows. 
The  courts  upon  which  the  rooms  without  outside  windows  open 
were  not  measured,  but  some  were  estimated  as  3  by  8  feet  and  others 
as  3  by  12  feet. 

Two-room  flats  rent  at  from  about  $8  to  $13,  and  four-room  flats 
are  as  high  as  $21  per  month. 

Water  is  supplied  from  roof  tanks  in  some  cases,  and  direct  from 
the  street  water  main  in  others.  Sometimes  the  three  upper  floors 
are  supplied  from  the  roof  tank  and  the  lower  floors  from  the  street 
main.  Sinks  are  sometimes  in  halls  and  sometimes  in  kitchens.  A 
few  of  the  flats  in  this  block  have  stationary  tubs.  None  have  them 
in  Block  I. 

One  of  these  buildings,  covering  a  space  of  four  house  numbers,  is 
a  comparatively  modern  tenement,  having  been  built  about  eight 
years  ago.  The  toilet  facilities  are  good,  but  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation are  very  bad. 

Some  of  the  other  houses  are  built  flush  with  the  lot  line  on  both 
sides,  four  rooms  deep,  two  inner  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  halls 
having  been  constructed  with  one  small  window  each,  about  2J  feet 
square,  opening  on  to  the  hall.  Most  of  these  houses  have  had  win- 
dows cut  between  these  interior  rooms  and  the  adjoining  outside 
rooms  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  tenement  house  law  of 
1901.  In  several  the  water  supply  for  four  apartments  on  the  floor 
is  still  obtained  at  an  old  wood-inclosed  sink  in  the  hall;  in  others 
sinks  have  been  installed  in  the  apartments. 

In  Brooklyn  the  conditions  were  not  so  bad  as  in  New  York.  Some 
home  workers  were  fairly  well  housed,  and  four  owned  their  homes. 
True,  the  homes  were  tenement  houses,  upon  which  they  had  made 
initial  payments  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and  they  were  living  in 
squalor  to  pay  off  the  heavy  mortgages  with  interest,  but  no  home 
workers  were  found  in  Manhattan  who  had  even  made  a  first  payment. 

The  tenements  in  Brooklyn  present  a  better  appearance,  on  the 
whole,  than  those  in  New  York,  but  they  also  leave  much  to  be 
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desired,  as  indicated  by  the  following  descriptions  of  typical  Brooklyn 
tenements: 

Tenement  No.  1. 

This  is  a  four-story  frame  house  which  has  a  frontage  of  about  20 
feet  on  one  street  and  80  feet  on  another.  The  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  a  store,  and  the  three  upper  floors  are  each  divided  into  four 
apartments,  each  containing  two  or  three  rooms. 

There  are  three  water-closets  for  the  house,  and  one  for  the  store. 
These  are  located  hi  a  yard  at  one  side  of  the  house.  This  yard  is  paved 
and  contains  only  these  water-closets.  It  can  be  entered  from  the 
street,  it  being  a  continuation  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  is  built. 
The  closets  were  hi  very  bad  condition  from  the  standpoint  of  sanita- 
tion and  safety.  Only  two  could  be  used,  as  the  flooring  hi  one  had 
been  pulled  up,  showing  a  depth  of  about  5  feet  and  exposing  the 
plumbing  pipes.  The  basins  are  discolored  with  age  and  wear  rather 
than  dirt.  The  janitor  keeps  them  looking  as  clean  as  it  is  possible 
in  their  condition.  The  yard  is  kept  clean  too.  The  odor  in  the 
yard  from  these  closets  is  bad. 

There  are  two  fire  escapes  on  the  building.  Each  flat  has  access 
to  a  landing,  the  landings  being  of  sufficient  width  to  extend  across 
two  windows — one  window  in  each  flat. 

The  house  is  painted  a  grayish  white  and  has  green  outside  shutters. 
It  is  not  shabby.  The  one  entrance  to  the  house  that  the  tenants 
have  access  to  is  3  feet  wide.  The  stairs  begin  about  4  feet  from  this 
doorway.  There  is  a  door  from  the  store  to  this  entry  way  which  is 
always  kept  locked,  and  opposite  the  door  to  the  store  is  the  door  to 
the  yard  where  the  water-closets  are  located.  The  store  has  its  water- 
closet  in  the  yard,  but  it  is  kept  locked.  Persons  using  this  closet 
unlock  the  store  door  to  come  through  to  it. 

There  is  a  wooden  ladder  extending  from  the  fourth  floor  to  an 
opening  about  18  inches  square  in  the  roof.  This  place  was  locked, 
or  so  tightly  closed  that  the  agent  could  not  open  it  in  an  effort  to  see 
the  roof. 

There  is  no  water  within  any  apartment,  but  on  each  floor  there  is 
running  water  and  one  sink  in  the  hall.  Four  families  use  the  sink, 
The  water  supply  is  not  good,  the  people  from  one  floor  constantly 
calling  to  those  of  another  to  stop  using  the  water  so  some  one  else 
may  have  a  chance. 

There  is  a  cellar  used  for  storage  purposes  by  the  store  occupying 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  tenants  have  lockers  there  in  which  they 
may  store  their  fuel. 

All  the  tenants  wash  their  clothes  in  their  kitchens,  bringing  the 
water  from  the  halls,  and  dry  them  on  lines  extending  from  the  hall 
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windows  to  a  tall  pole  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  store  covers 
more  ground  than  the  upper  stories,  so  the  lines  pass  over  the  roof  of  it. 

Every  flat  has  some  windows  on  the  street,  and  all  are  called  "out- 
side flats/'  but  each  flat  has  one  or  two  rooms  in  which  there  are  no 
outside  windows. 

In  every  flat  in  this  building  some  member  or  members  of  the 
family  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  There  is  one  Sicilian  family, 
but  all  the  others  are  from  Naples. 

Tenement  No.  2. 

This  house  is  one  of  a  row,  all  exactly  similar,  separated  from  one 
another  by  party  walls.  Each  house  number  has  a  separate  entrance. 
There  are  16  flats  to  each  house,  each  flat  supposedly  occupied  by 
only  one  family.  There  are  ten  rooms  on  each  floor  and  the  flats  are 
composed  of  groups  of  two  rooms  and  three  rooms;  thus  on  each 
floor  there  are  two  two-room  flats  and  two  three-room  flats.  There  is 
only  one  water-closet  on  each  floor  for  the  occupants  of  the  four  flats. 
The  rooms  in  each  house  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  hall. 

The  yard  has  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  and  is  flagged,  so  that  there 
is  no  garden  space.  The  tenants  chop  wood  there.  They  can  store 
their  fuel  in  the  cellar,  and  those  who  buy  coal  in  quantities  do  so. 
Many  of  them  keep  their  wood  in  their  rooms,  as  they  buy  it  hi  small 
quantities  or  "find"  it  around  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or 
demolition. 

All  the  walls  are  kalsomined  and  the  ceilings  are  of  metal.  As  the 
floors  wear  out  they  are  replaced  with  double  floors.  An  iron  ladder 
extends  from  the  top  floor  of  each  house  to  the  roof.  There  are  two 
fire  escapes  to  each  house,  front  and  back. 

The  houses  are  occupied  by  Italians  only.  The  agents  or  owners 
have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  halls,  stairs,  or  water-closets  clean, 
and  as  the  tenants  are  careless  all  are  dirty.  The  plumbing  in  the 
water-closets  is  not  insanitary.  There  is  a  sink  with  running  water 
in  each  flat. 

There  is  gas  in  the  halls,  which  the  agents  claim  is  lighted  at  night, 
but  which  the  tenants  claim  is  not  lighted.  This,  if  true,  is  a  violation 
of  law.  The  agents  say  there  is  gas  in  every  flat,  but  most  of  the  flats 
have  the  fixtures  cut  out. 

Examples  taken  from  the  families  visited  hi  the  districts  described 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  best  reveal  the  more  immediate  envi- 
ronment of  home  finishing  and  the  home  finisher  in  New  York. 

FAMILY  No.  1 .  The  home  finishing  in  this  household  was  done  in  one 
of  the  front  rooms,  which  was  a  combined  bedroom  and  parlor.  It 
was  neatly  and  cozily  furnished  and  everything  was  clean.  The  light 
and  ventilation  were  good;  the  floor  was  covered  with  carpet  and  the 
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windows  were  curtained.  The  garments  were  put  on  a  chair  while  the 
woman  was  at  work. 

The  woman,  an  Italian  52  years  old,  had  been  doing  home  finishing 
ever  since  she  came  to  the  United  States  seventeen  years  ago.  She 
said  her  husband  was  sick,  and  so  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  to 
support  her  family.  She  had  been  married  twice,  the  first  time  when 
15  years  old,  the  last  time  when  35.  She  is  now  a  widow.  She  had 
worked  300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned  $235.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  woman,  two  daughters,  two  sons-in-law,  four  grand- 
children, and  one  boarder  and  lodger,  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  finisher. 
The  entire  family  income  was  $1,601,  including  $156  paid  as  board 
by  the  cousin. 

This  household  of  10  people  occupied  four  rooms  in  a  six-story  brick 
tenement  building,  for  which  they  paid  $23  per  month  rent. 

While  no  adult  members  of  this  family  had  ever  been  to  school,  they 
appeared  to  be  intelligent  and  lived  well.  It  was  impossible  to  get  at 
the  exact  family  arrangement.  It  appeared  that  all  the  earnings  of 
the  members  of  the  household  were  turned  over  to  the  "mother,"  and 
the  expenses  of  the  family  were  paid  out  of  this  fund.  A  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  balance  was  held  as  a  reserve  to  the  credit  of  each  one 
of  the  original  contributors. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  family  worked  in  the  shop,  which 
supplied  the  material  for  the  home  finisher.  This  girl  carried  her 
mother's  work  to  and  from  the  shop. 

FAMILY  No.  2.  This  family,  with  their  child  and  a  lodger,  occupied 
four  rooms  which  they  shared  with  two  other  families.  Each  family 
cooked  and  ate  by  itself,  but  shared  the  kitchen  in  common.  The 
house  was  licensed  for  home  finishing  and  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  fair 
condition  structurally  throughout.  The  home  finishing  in  this  family 
was  done  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  a  living  room  and  the  laundry 
room  for  the  three  families.  The  lodger  also  used  it  as  a  bedroom. 
The  apartment  had  no  curtains  or  carpets,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit  the  family  was  frying  some  fish  in  olive  oil,  and  the  odor 
of  the  burning  oil  and  fish  filled  the  room.  The  members  did  not 
want  to  open  the  window  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  garments 
which  this  woman  was  finishing  were  scattered  about  on  the  dirty 
floor.  The  men  spit  on  the  floor  indiscriminately.  The  ventilation 
was  bad.  Two  little  boys  were  playing  on  a  pile  of  garments  at  the 
time  the  agent  called. 

The  woman  is  an  Italian  28  years  of  age  who  had  been  in  this  coun- 
try five  years.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  one  of  her  coun- 
trymen, who  came  to  this  country  with  her.  Her  husband  was  a 
laborer  on  the  streets.  He  had  worked  175  days  during  the  past  year 
and  earned  $260.  The  wife  reported  250  days  worked  and  $170 
earned.  The  child,  7  years  of  age,  was  attending  school.  None  of 
the  members  of  the  family  could  read  or  write. 
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The  lodger  paid  $2  per  month  rent.  This  lodger,  who  did  his  own 
cooking  and  washing,  was  employed  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets. 

The  woman  had  been  doing  home  finishing  ever  since  she  came  to 
the  United  States.  She  said  that  she  and  her  husband  were  penniless 
when  they  reached  America,  and  her  husband  owed  money  for  the 
passage  ticket,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  work  to  increase 
the  family  income. 

The  combined  rent  was  $22  per  month,  of  which  this  family  paid 
$7.33. 

The  family  had  no  record  of  expenses.  They  bought  their  food 
daily,  claiming  it  costs  them  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  They  said  they 
had  beer  and  meat  about  once  a  week  and  could  not  afford  it 
of  tener.  They  claimed  they  did  not  save  any  money  and  were  having 
a  hard  time  to  get  along.  The  husband  belonged  to  an  Italian  society 
which  paid  funeral  expenses  and  $90  insurance  and  a  sick  benefit  of 
$1  a  day.  But  this  society's  funds  were  deposited  in  one  of  the 
Italian  banks  that  failed  during  the  recent  business  depression,  so  that 
for  the  time  being  they  were  without  protection  of  any  kind. 

The  woman  secured  work  from  an  establishment  located  seven 
blocks  from  her  home.  She  went  for  the  work  and  returned  it  daily. 
She  said  the  "boss"  ripped  up  the  garments  if  they  were  not  satis- 
factory and  "hollered"  at  her,  but  that  "he  was  a  good  boss. " 

FAMILY  No.  3.  The  apartment  occupied  by  this  family  was  one  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the  home  finishing  was  done  in  a  small 
sitting  room  which  was  also  used  at  times  as  a  bedroom,  having  a  fold- 
ing bed  for  that  purpose.  The  room  had  plenty  of  light,  was  well 
ventilated,  and  in  very  fair  condition. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  29  years  old,  who  came 
to  this  country  six  years  ago.  She  had  married,  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
her  husband,  who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  two  years,  was 
employed  as  a  plasterer,  and  had  worked  during  the  past  year  150 
days,  earning  $487.  The  woman  had  been  working  as  a  clothing 
finisher,  both  in  the  shop  and  at  home,  for  the  past  three  years.  She 
reported  150  days  worked  during  the  year  and  $81  earnings.  The 
woman  stated  that  her  reason  for  going  to  work  was  because  her  hus- 
band was  not  employed  during  the  winter  months  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  increase  the  family  income. 

The  family  had  as  boarders  and  lodgers  two  relatives,  who  con- 
tributed $208  during  the  past  year  in  payment  of  their  board  and 
lodging.  The  total  income  for  the  family  of  four,  including  the 
amount  paid  in  by  the  boarders  and  lodgers,  was  $776  for  the  year. 

There  were  two  children,  12  and  5  years  of  age,  respectively;  both 
were  reported  as  being  in  school. 

These  six  people  occupied  four  rooms  in  a  large  six-story  tenement 
house,  for  which  they  paid  $16  per  month  rent.  The  tenement  was 
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one  of  the  modern  type,  fireproof  throughout,  tiled  floors,  stone 
steps,  large  concrete  court  between  this  it  and  the  tenement  next  to 
it.  The  entrance  way  and  halls  were  clean.  The  building  was  pro- 
vided with  fire  escapes,  both  back  and  front;  the  building  had  suffi- 
cient light  and  was  well  ventilated.  The  apartments  had  no  baths, 
but  each  apartment  was  equipped  with  a  private  toilet.  The  apart- 
ments were  heated  by  a  coal  range  in  the  kitchen;  there  was  hot  and 
cold  water  in  the  house. 

There  was  no  family  account  book  kept.  They  reported  no  insur- 
ance. 

FAMILY  No.  4.  This  family  of  seven  occupied  two  rooms  in  a 
seven-story  tenement  house,  for  which  they  paid  $12  a  month. 

The  home  finishing  done  in  this  apartment  was  done  in  a  small 
room,  which  was  furnished  with  a  table,  several  chairs,  two  folding 
beds  and  two  chests.  In  the  room  was  a  boy  whose  face  and  scalp 
w^ere  covered  with  scabs.  He  looked  very  sick  and  weak,  was  con- 
stantly clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts  and  frequently  rubbing  against 
the  garments  on  which  she  was  working.  The  room  was  dirty  in  the 
extreme. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  42  years  old,  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  six  months,  in  which  time  she  said  she  had  \vorked  150 
days,  earning  $52.  Her  husband,  whom  she  married  twenty  years 
ago  and  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  one  year,  was  employed  as 
a  laborer,  working  170  days  during  the  year  and  earning  $156. 
Besides  two  older  daughters,  who  were  employed  when  they  could 
secure  work  in  the  clothing  trade,  there  was  one  13-year-old  girl  (who 
helped  her  mother  in  the  home  finishing),  and  two  smaller  children. 
At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  husband  and  oldest  daughter  were 
out  of  work,  and  the  second  daughter  had  earned  but  $3  since  coming 
to  the  United  States.  The  total  income  of  the  family  of  seven  since 
coming  to  the  United  States  was  $280. 

The  diet  of  the  family  was  principally  macaroni  and  bread.  When 
ah1  were  at  work  they  had  better  food.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  looked  poorly  nourished,  anaemic,  and  unhealthy.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  idea  what  it  cost  them  for  food,  except  that  it 
took  ah1  they  earned.  The  woman  stated  that  when  they  were  all  at 
work  and  had  money  they  could  eat  meat  and  have  beer  with  din- 
ner. At  present  they  could  not  afford  to  spend  50  cents  a  day. 
They  declared  they  had  no  insurance  and  no  savings  of  any  kind. 

The  home  was  near  the  establishment  which  supplied  the  work,  and 
the  finisher  went  for  material  daily.  She  could  not  read  or  write  any 
language  or  speak  English.  The  other  members  of  the  family  could 
not  read  or  write  English,  but  the  children  could  read  and  write 
Italian. 

FAMILY  No.  5.  This  family  of  five,  with  four  lodgers,  nine  in  all, 
occupied  three  rooms  on  the  top  floor,  rear,  of  a  seven-story  brick  tene- 
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ment,  paying  $10  per  month  rent.  The  building  was  one  of  the  solid- 
block  tenement  types  found  in  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  The 
rooms  were  heated  by  stoves.  Coal,  provisions,  and  garbage  were  all 
kept  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  few  necessary  kitchen  utensils  and  furni- 
ture, such  as  cupboard,  plain  pine  chairs,  and  a  small  table.  Rat 
holes  had  been  gnawed  into  the  cupboard  and  the  floor  was  dirty  and 
greasy,  scattered  over  with  partially  prepared  food  and  kitchen 
utensils.  The  other  two  rooms  were  furnished  with  several  chairs, 
four  folding  beds,  one  bed  for  the  father  and  mother  and  a  pallet  for 
the  children.  There  were  no  carpets  or  curtains  or  the  customary 
religious  pictures  or  gaudy  glass  found  in  so  many  of  the  homes  of 
these  people.  At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  home  finisher  and 
two  other  women  were  working  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  children 
were  at  play. 

The  mother  of  this  family  and  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  31  years 
old,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  two  years.  She  was  married 
at  the  age  of  17,  her  husband  having  preceded  her  to  this  country  by 
two  years.  During  the  year  previous  to  the  agent's  visit  she  had 
worked  175  days,  earning  $105.  The  husband,  who  was  employed  as 
a  laborer  on  the  streets,  reported  125  days'  work  and  a  total  income 
of  $220.  A  13-year-old  son,  working  as  a  serger  in  a  clothing  factory 
for  270  days,  had  earned  a  total  of  $35.  This  boy  had  been  at  work 
for  one  year.  For  seven  months  he  had  worked  at  the  same  shop 
where  his  mother  was  employed,  but  the  proprietor  had  paid  him 
nothing  all  this  time  on  the  ground  that  he  was  learning  the  trade. 
Now  he  was  earning  $1.50  a  week,  doing  most  of  the  sergingfor  a  shop 
employing  50  people  inside  and  50  home  finishers.  This  means  that 
he  did  the  work  for  which  an  adult,  or  even  an  older  child,  would  be 
paid  $6.50  or  $7  a  week.  On  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  this  boy 
returned  home  at  7.30,  his  working  hours  averaging  eleven  to  eleven 
and  one-half  per  day,  after  which  he  walked  a  distance  of  about  3 
miles,  as  the  family  could  not  afford  carfare.  Besides  this  boy  there 
were  two  children,  one  8  years  and  the  other  a  year  and  a  hah*  old. 
A  year  ago  the  little  girl  was  attending  school,  but  was  sent  home  on 
account  of  having  whooping  cough  and  never  went  back.  She  staid 
at  home  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  baby  while  the  mother  worked. 
They  said  they  might  send  the  child  back  as  soon  as  the  father  got 
work,  but  of  course  they  did  not  know  how  soon  this  would  be.  His 
unemployment  for  seven  months  during  the  past  year  was  charged  to 
slack  work. 

During  the  year  the  family  had  had  the  wife's  brother  with  them  as 
a  boarder  and  lodger,  and  they  had  had  three  other  lodgers  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  three  months  each.  The  entire  income  of  the  family  of 
five  was  $412,  including  the  amount  paid  by  the  four  lodgers  and  the 
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boarder.  They  said  that  they  could  just  manage  to  pay  expenses 
and  that  was  all,  as  their  food  cost  them  about  $4.50  a  week.  Accept- 
ing this  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  food,  and  rental  at  $10  per  month 
as  correct,  one  can  easily  believe  that  they  were  not  overstating  the 
situation,  as  there  was  but  $58  left  for  clothes  and  emergencies  for 
five  people. 

The  family  had,  so  they  said,  $200  in  an  Italian  bank,  but  it  had  failed 
recently  and  they  lost  all  their  savings.  They  had  no  insurance. 

The  mother  started  to  work  as  a  home  finisher  two  years  ago  to 
swell  the  family  income. 

The  establishment  in  which  the  woman  secured  her  work  was 
located  within  200  yards  of  the  house.  She  went  for  her  work  once  a 
day,  starting,  she  said,  at  6  in  the  morning.  It  usually  took  her 
until  10  o'clock  at  night  to  complete  her  home  finishing.  Of  course 
some  time  .was  taken  up  in  her  household  duties,  and  going  to  and 
from  the  shop  for  work.  She  said  that  frequently  the  "boss"  at  the 
shop  made  them  wait  for  work  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  piece 
price  was  7£  cents  per  garment,  but  during  the  recent  slack  season  the 
"boss"  had  cut  them  down  to  5£  cents  per  garment. 

Neither  this  woman  nor  any  member  of  her  family  could  read  or 
write.  She  spoke  Italian  only. 

FAMILY  No.  6.  This  family  of  three  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  three- 
story  frame  tenement  house  hi  Brooklyn,  for  which  they  paid  $6.50 
per  month  rent.  The  apartment  house  was  clean  and  apparently  well 
kept.  It  was  supplied  with  fire  escapes,  front  and  back;  had  a 
large  garden  plot,  which  was  used  by  the  landlord,  who  occupied 
one  of  the  apartments.  In  the  yard  there  were  three  water-closets, 
which  were  used  by  the  ten  families  in  the  building.  Each  apart- 
ment opened  into  a  hall,  which  was  clean  and  well  kept.  The  apart- 
ment occupied  by  this  family  was  on  the  second-story  front.  The 
kitchen  was  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  The  room  used  for 
a  bedroom  was  small,  with  one  window  opening  into  the  hall.  Water 
was  supplied  from  a  faucet  in  the  hall.  The  apartment  was  lighted 
by  kerosene  lamps  and  heated  by  a  coal  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  55  years  of  age,  aiid  had 
been  hi  this  country  six  years.  She  married  at  the  age  of  18  one  of 
her  countrymen  who  came  to  the  United  States  with  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  unemployed.  He  helped  his  wife  with  her  home  finish- 
ing. They  had  a  12-year-old  daughter,  who  also  helped  on  the 
home  finishing.  The  combined  earnings  of  the  three  for  the  300 
days  worked  were  $420. 

This  old  couple  and  their  little  daughter  were  entirely  self-support- 
ing. The  woman  had  been  doing  home  finishing  for  six  years,  going 
to  work  to  be  self-supporting,  as  her  husband  was  too  old  for  hard 
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work.  She  said  that  by  working  from  early  morning  until  about 
9  o'clock  at  night  they  were  able  to  earn  enough  to  live  comfortably 
until  this  winter.  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade  they  only  earned 
about  one-half  of  their  former  amount,  and  were  having  a  hard  time 
to  pay  expenses.  The  woman  stated  that  they  were  going  without 
a  fire  in  order  to  save  the  money  required  for  fuel,  and  that  they 
had  cut  their  meat  bill  down  about  one-half  of  what  it  formerly 
was.  They  bought  their  fuel  and  food  daily. 

No  member  of  the  family  could  read  or  write,  and  none  of  them 
could  speak  anything  but  Italian.  They  never  attended  school  of 
any  kind.  The  home  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  business  which  supplied  them  with  work.  The  woman  went  for 
the  work  each  day. 

Eight  of  the  ten  families  in  this  building  were  related,  all  coming 
from  the  same  part  of  Sicily.  Two  of  the  families  own  the  tenement 
between  them,  and  with  their  sons-in-law,  daughters-in-law,  cousins, 
and  aunts,  formed  a  little  colony  of  their  own.  Every  woman  in 
the  house  was  a  home  finisher,  and  every  man  an  unskilled  laborer. 
All  of  the  men,  except  one,  were  at  work. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia  the  48  home  workers  were  members  of  46  different 
households,  14,  or  30.4  per  cent,  of  the  46  homes  represented  being 
owned  by  the  occupants.  There  were  31  families,  or  67.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  who  lived  hi  houses  occupied  by  their  own 
family  only.  The  table  on  page  253  shows  the  extent  to  which  these 
families  occupy  houses  or  tenements  containing  other  families. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  the  tenement-house  problem  does 
not  seem  a  hopeless  one  here.  Most  of  the  workers  lived  in  the 
regulation  red  brick  houses  with  white  steps,  so  common  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  Many  of  these  have  degenerated  into 
"rooming"  houses  and  then  tenements,  and  have  all  the  objections 
of  a  New  York  city  tenement,  except  its  size.  The  streets  are 
uglier  and  narrower  than  those  where  home  workers  lived  in  other 
cities,  except  perhaps  in  Baltimore.  In  many  cases  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  bad,  owing  to  poor  plumbing  or  absence  of  plumbing. 
In  19  houses  there  were  yard  toilets  without  running  water.  In 
13  cases  the  only  water  supply  for  the  house  was  from  hydrants  hi 
the  yard,  but  in  only  two  cases,  where  there  was  a  water  supply 
in  a  house  occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  was  the  water  in  the 
hall  and  not  in  the  flat.  Baths  were  more  common  in  home  work- 
ers' homes  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester  than  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

But  the  majority  of  the  home  workers  live  in  small  houses.  The 
Pennsylvania  laws  regulate  the  cubic  contents  of  the  rooms,  pro- 
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vide  for  ventilation,  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  lot,  and  have 
other  good  points — such  as  the  prohibition  of  air  shafts  of  less  than 
8  feet,  and  when  between  two  houses,  of  less  than  12  feet;  also  a 
provision  that  the  shaft  shall  not  be  inclosed  on  four  sides  by  build- 
ing walls. 

Following  are  some  selections  showing  more  minutely  the  typical 
working  conditions  of  home  finishers  in  Philadelphia: 

FAMILY  No.  1.  The  family  occupied  three  rooms  in  a  3-story 
brick  building,  for  which  they  paid  $7  per  month.  The  house  had 
a  small  brick-paved  yard  and  court  in  front.  -  The  water-closet  in 
the  yard  had  sewer  connection  and  was  clean  and  hi  good  condition. 
The  rooms  hi  the  house  were  fair  sized,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated. 
There  was  no  bath  or  water  in  the  house,  but  there  was  gas  which 
was  used  for  cooking  in  the  summer  time. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  one  pf  the  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor.  It  was  a  good-sized  room,  carpeted  and  kept  fairly  clean. 
This  room  had  two  windows,  allowing  ample  light  and  good  ventila- 
tion. 

The  home  finisher  was  a  German  woman,  34  years  of  age,  who  came 
to  this  country  when  a  small  child.  She  was  married  when  25  years 
old,  her  husband  dying  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  family  at  present  consisted  of  the  woman  and  her  5-year-old 
child.  This  finisher  had  worked  260  days  during  the  past  year,  earn- 
ing $350.  The  total  income  for  the  year  for  the  family  of  two  per- 
sons was  $350. 

Just  prior  to  her  marriage  she  had  worked  at  different  occupations 
in  clothing  establishments,  earning  from  $6  to  $8  per  week,  and  for 
the  past  year  since  her  husband's  death,  as  a  home  finisher. 

The  woman  stated  that  her  parents  sent  her  to  work  when  she  was 
14  years  of  age  to  help  to  add  to  the  family  income;  and  of  course  her 
reason  for  working  at  the  present  time  was  to  be  self-supporting  and 
to  enable  her  to  take  care  of  her  child. 

She  said  they  had  no  other  source  of  income  except  her  own  earn- 
ings as  a  finisher.  She  had  worked  in  one  of  the  clothing  establish- 
ments earlier  in  the  year;  but  the  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  board  and  prevented  her  from  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  her  child. 

The  whole  flat  was  fairly  well  furnished  and  kept  neat  and  clean. 
The  woman  said  that  on  her  present  earnings  she  could  just  manage 
to  get  along,  but  could  save  nothing.  Her  husband  left  a  small 
amount  of  insurance,  but  that  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  funeral 
and  other  expenses.  She  carried  industrial  insurance  amounting  to 
$60  on  herself  and  $70  on  her  child,  the  cost  of  which  was  20  cents 
per  week.  She  lived  half  a  mile  from  the  establishment  which  sup- 
plied her  with  work  by  the  wagon-delivery  system. 
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FAMILY  No.  2.  This  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  with  four 
lodgers,  or  boarders,  occupied  2  rooms  in  the  top  floor  of  an  apart- 
ment building  containing  three  stories  and  eight  apartments.  They 
paid  $9  per  month  rent.  The  husband  and  wife  used  the  front  room 
as  a  sleeping  room,  and  it  was  used  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  for 
the  entire  household.  It  seemed  to  be  used  also  as  a  general  store- 
room and  laundry.  Rags  and  dirty  clothes  were  piled  up  on  the 
floor,  bed,  and  chairs.  Old  clothes  hung  on  the  walls,  and  kitchen 
utensils,  foodstuff,  and  dirty  bedding  were  scattered  about  indis- 
criminately. The  rear  room  was  used  by  the  lodgers,  a  married 
daughter  and  her  husband  with  their  two  children.  There  was 
water  in  the  hallway  and  a  water-closet  in  the  yard.  The  rooms 
were  very  dirty  and  in  poor  repair,  presenting  a  generally  dilapidated 
appearance.  The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  front  room  of  the 
apartment. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  55  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years.  She  was  married  at 
18  years  of  age,  to  an  Italian  who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  two 
years. 

The  husband  had  worked  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets  200  days  during 
the  past  year,  and  had  earned  $300.  The  finisher  had  worked  200 
days  and  earned  $70.  The  income  from  the  lodgers  was  $54  for  the 
year. 

This  woman  had  been  working  as  a  finisher  for  13  years,  going  to 
work  to  help  in  the  family  support. 

She  went  for  work  every  day  to  the  establishment,  located  within 
6  blocks  of  her  home. 

The  family  said  they  had  no  insurance  and  no  savings;  both  the 
older  people  seemed  to  be  very  ignorant. 

None  of  the  four  adult  members  of  this  family  could  read  or  write. 

FAMILY  No.  3.  The  family,  consisting  of  the  father  and  mother, 
three  small  children  and  two  grown  sisters  of  the  wife,  occupied  a 
four-room  house,  for  which  they  paid  $12  per  month  rent.  The  house 
was  one  of  a  row  of  three-story  bricks.  It  had  four  large  rooms,  one 
on  each  floor  with  an  extra  room  on  the  first  floor.  All  the  rooms  were 
light  and  well  ventilated.  The  entire  house  was  heated  by  the  kitchen 
range.  There  was  no  water  in  the  house;  no  bath  and  no  gas.  Back 
of  the  house  was  a  small  brick-paved  yard,  which  had  hydrant  water 
for  house  use,  and  a  privy  which  was  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
house  faced  on  a  short,  narrow,  dirty  street.  The  neighborhood  was 
made  up  of  mixed  races — negroes,  Italians,  Irish,  and  American. 

The  room  in  which  the  home  finishing  was  done  was  a  large,  light, 
comfortable  sitting  room,  which  was  untidy,  but  not  dirty.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  oilcloth.  The  furniture,  while  very  plain, 
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was  sufficient.  The  room  contained  a  folding  bed,  which  was  used 
when  the  family  had  visitors. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian,  28  years  of  age;  had  been  hi  the  United 
States  four  years;  was  married  at  the  age  of  21  to  an  Italian,  who 
had  also  been  in  this  country  four  years.  Her  husband  was  a  stone 
mason  and  had  worked  150  days  during  the  past  year,  earning  $600. 
The  woman  had  worked  as  a  home  finisher  225  days  and  earned  $115. 
Two  sisters  of  the  wife,  who  were  members  of  this  household,  also  did 
finishing  on  clothing,  and  had  worked  150  days  during  the  past  year, 
earning  $62  each,  all  of  which  was  contributed  to  the  family  fund. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  for  the  family  of  seven  persons  was  $839. 

The  woman  stated  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to  go  to 
work  in  order  to  help  support  the  family,  as  her  husband  lost  much 
time,  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  work.  She  had  worked  as 
a  dressmaker  in  Italy  for  a  period  of  11  years,  and  said  that  her 
earnings  during  that  time  would  be  about  80  cents  per  week.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  her  residence  in  the  United  States  she  had 
worked  at  odd  times  at  dressmaking,  earning  on  an  average  $7  per 
week.  During  the  past  year  she  had  been  a  shop  finisher  for  8  months 
in  a  clothing  establishment,  during  which  time  she  had  earned  about 
$4.50  per  week;  but  four  months  ago  she  had  stopped  working  in  the 
shop  in  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  was  now  three 
months  old.  This  woman  also  had  two  other  children  at  home — 
6  and  4  years  of  age,  respectively. 

The  family  apparently  had  had  a  very  hard  struggle  to  get  along. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent  and  seemed  anxious  to 
work,  but  said  he  had  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  do.  The 
family  belonged  to  no  societies  or  fraternal  organizations,  carried 
no  insurance,  and  had  no  savings. 

The  establishment  from  which  the  woman  received  her  work  was 
located  within  two  blocks  of  her  home,  and  she  went  for  work  each 
day  when  employed.  The  husband  had  been  out  of  work  for  about 
six  months. 

BALTIMOBE. 

The  home  finishers  of  Baltimore  are  of  two  classes;  some  are  slum 
dwellers,  and  live  near  the  sweat-shop  district  and  the  others  live  hi 
better  neighborhoods  in  neat  two  or  three  story  brick  houses.  The 
following  pictures  give  some  idea  of  the  neighborhoods  in  the  former 
district  in  which  the  home  workers  of  Baltimore  live. 

The  blocks  are  small  in  some  of  these  sections  of  Baltimore,  and 

the  houses  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  lots.     There  are  numerous 

very  narrow  streets,  no  better  than  alleys,  and  also  some  alleys  or 

courts  concealed  from  the  public  view  where  conditions  are  far  from 
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good.  The  narrow  streets  and  alleys  are  commonly  lined  with  ash 
and  garbage  receptacles  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  on  account  of 
the  surface  drainage,  there  are  always  dirty,  milky  looking,  bad- 
smelling  streams  of  water  running  into  and  along  the  gutter.  It 
is  unpleasant  even  to  pass  through  these  streets  where  many  home 
finishers  and  other  clothing  workers  are  housed. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  this  section  contain  three  families  each, 
although  some  few  families  each  have  a  whole  house.  In  general, 
so  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  the  means  of  ventilation  are 
good,  as  usually  there  are  only  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  to  a  floor,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  there  are  any  "inside"  rooms  in  these  houses. 

In  Baltimore  the  64  home  finishers  visited  were  members  of  59 
families,  and  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  families  had  a  whole  house. 
Only  one  family — a  Hebrew  family — was  found  in  a  tenement  con- 
taining as  many  as  five  families.  A  distribution  of  home  finishers' 
families  visited  in  Baltimore,  by  race,  according  to  number  of  families 
in  one  building,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  253. 

Ten  of  the  59  families  visited  said  they  owned  their  homes,  although 
complete  information  as  to  whether  they  were  mortgaged  or  owned 
free  was  not  always  secured.  In  Baltimore  it  is  commonly  found  that 
the  house  is  owned,  but  that  it  stands  on  leased  ground  for  which  the 
owner  pays  "ground  rent."  For  those  renting,  $8.60  per  month  was 
the  average  rent  per  family,  and  the  per  capita  rent  $1.80  per  month. 
There  was  not  excessive  overcrowding  here  as  a  rule,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  being  but  1.1  in  all  households,  which 
averaged  4.2  rooms  per  family.  Owned  homes  averaged  6  rooms 
per  family.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  was  4.8 
for  rented  and  4.6  for  owned  homes. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Baltimore  had  insanitary  plumbing,  "  school 
sinks"  in  the  yard  for  toilets,  and  the  houses  were,  on  the  whole,  most 
unattractive.  However,  a  few  of  the  workers  lived  in  plain,  neat,  two 
or  three  story  red  bricks,  with  the  regulation  white  doorstep.  Most 
of  the  houses  had  no  hallway,  the  street  door  opening  right  into  the 
first  floor  front  room. 

The  following  descriptions  are  illustrative  of  conditions  found  in 
Baltimore: 

FAMILY  No.  1.  The  family,  consisting  of  the  woman  and  a  12-year- 
old  daughter,  occupied  two  rooms  in  an  old  three-story  brick  tenement 
house,  without  fire  escapes  and  in  a  state  of  bad  repair.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  a  barber  shop.  The  flat  occupied  by  this  woman  and 
her  daughter,  for  which  they  pay  $5  per  month  was  on  the  third  floor, 
and  was  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  washing  was  hung  in  the  kitchen 
to  dry  on  the  day  the  agent  visited  the  house.  There  was  no  gas  in 
the  house.  The  toilet  was  in  the  yard  and  was  used  by  two  families 
which  occupied  the  building. 
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The  room  in  which  the  home  finishing  was  done  was  a  front  bedroom 
12  by  14  feet,  amply  lighted  by  two  windows,  which  would  provide 
proper  ventilation  if  they  were  kept  open.  The  odor  of  cooking  was 
strong  in  the  room  when  the  agent  called,  and  the  room  itself  was  filthy. 
Soiled  clothing  was  scattered  over  the  floor.  The  room  was  furnished 
with  a  bed,  bureau,  sewing  machine,  eight  chairs,  and  the  customary 
religious  pictures  and  cheap  chromos  were  on  the  walls. 

The  finisher  was  an  Italian,  40  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  about  eight  years.  She  married  at  15  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  widow  for  the  past  twelve  years,  her  husband  having  died 
in  Italy  before  she  emigrated  to  America. 

She  took  up  home  finishing  soon  after  arriving  in  this  country,  and 
had  been  so  employed  continuously.  During  the  past  year  she  had 
worked  260  days  and  reported  her  annual  earnings  as  $200. 

No  record  of  the  family  expenditures  was  kept,  and  the  woman  and 
her  daughter  had  no  savings.  The  expenditures  for  food,  as  stated  by 
the  woman,  were  about  $2  per  week.  She  had  had  a  hard  struggb  to 
meet  expenses,  and  she  was  doing  everything  she  could  to  live  and  keep 
her  daughter  in  school,  so  the  child  might  secure  an  education.  The 
woman  herself  had  never  attended  school,  did  not  read  nor  write,  and 
spoke  only  Italian. 

She  secured  her  work  three  times  a  week  from  the  establishment, 
which  was  located  about  half  a  mile  from  her  home,  walking  to  and 
from  the  shop. 

The  child  was  reported  as  attending  school  and  helping  with  the 
home  finishing  after  school  hours. 

FAMILY  No.  2.  The  family  of  three  lived  in  2  rooms  on  second 
floor  of  a  three-story  brick  tenement  for  which  they  paid  $6.50  a 
month.  Their  rooms  were  reached  either  by  passing  through  the 
grocery  or  by  a  rear  alley  entrance,  thence  along  a  small  hall  and  up  a 
poorly  lighted  narrow  stairway.  The  rooms  were  large,  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  by  outside  windows  and  separated  by  a  small 
hallway.  There  was  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  the  floor  of  which 
was  covered  with  new  oilcloth.  A  coal  stove  was  used  for  cooking 
and  heating  in  the  winter.  There  was  also  in  the  kitchen  a  gasoline 
stove,  used  in  the  summer,  a  leather  couch,  dining-room  table,  and 
chairs.  The  place  was  fairly  clean  and  attractive.  There  was  no 
bath,  and  the  closet,  of  the  open-vault  variety  without  sewer  connec- 
tion, was  in  the  small  back  yard  and  was  used  by  two  f amilies. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  kitchen  and  also  in  a  bedroom 
which  was  about  18  by  18  feet,  with  a  10-foot  ceiling  and  2  good-sized 
windows. 

The  woman  was  an  American,  34  years  of  age ;  she  was  married  at  18, 
but  her  husband  deserted  her  ten  years  ago  and  had  contributed 
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nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  herself  and 
her  two  children,  14  ard  13  years  of  age.  The  woman  had  worked 
300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned  $225.  The  14-year-old  boy, 
who  worked  in  the  clothing  ir.d  istry  as  a  "  soaper,"  reported  300  days' 
work  and  $224  earnings  for  the  year,  making  the  total  family  income 
$449  for  the  family  of  three.  In  addition  the  woman  had  had  some 
slight  assistance  occasionally  from  her  parents,  who  also  paid  pre- 
miums on  insurance  policies  on  her  life  and  the  life  of  one  boy. 

She  had  worked  10  years — first  in  the  shop  for  about  9  years  as  a 
finisher  and  forewoman  of  finishers,  earning  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  week, 
and  for  one  year  as  a  home  finisher. 

The  woman  was  intelligent  and  neatly  dressed,  as  were  also  the 
children.  The  family  apparently  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  ends  meet,  and  have  had  no  chance  for  saving.  The  woman 
said  she  would  have  preferred  to  continue  the  14-year-old  boy  at 
school,  as  she  was  anxious  for  him  to  secure  a  good  education,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  have  his  earnings  to  help  in  the  family  support. 
The  second  child  was  in  school. 

It  cost  the  family  from  $5.50  to  $6  per  week  for  meat  and  groceries. 

The  home  was  about  2£  miles  from  the  establishme'nt  supplying  this 
woman  with  work,  which  was  delivered  to  her  and  called  for  three 
times  a  week  by  the  firm's  wagon. 

FAMILY  No.  3.  The  family  of  three  occupied  a  two-room  apartment 
in  a  three-story  brick  tenement,  paying  $5  per  month  rent.  The 
entrance  to  the  home  was  through  a  long  front  hall,  up  dark,  wooden 
stairs.  The  building  was  not  supplied  with  gas  or  modern  sanitary 
conveniences,  the  toilet  being  in  the  yard. 

The  finisher  worked  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  about  12  by  14  feet 
and  lighted  by  two  windows.  It  was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  In 
addition  to  the  kitchen  stove,  table,  and  chairs,  the  room  was  fur- 
nished with  a  cot  bed  and  a  cradle.  The  woman  stated  that  she  slept 
in  the  kitchen  on  cold  nights  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  kitchen 
fire. 

She  was  a  Lithuanian,  23  years  old,  having  come  to  this  country 
from  Russia  with  her  husband  four  years  ago,  just  after  her  marriage. 
Her  husband  was  also  a  Lithuanian,  and  was  employed  as  an  operator 
on  men's  clothing.  During  the  past  year  he  had  worked  250  days 
and  earned  $415,  his  unemployment  being  due  to  slackness  of  trade. 

This  home  finisher  reported  240  days'  work  during  the  year  and 
total  earnings  amounting  to  $160.  She  had  been  employed  as  a 
finisher  for  a  period  of  16  months,  starting  to  work  to  help  the  family 
income  on  account  of  her  husband's  small  earnings.  The  family, 
consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  3-year-old  child,  had  a  total  yearly 
income  amounting  to  $575. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  house  was  rather  attractive,  although 
the  rooms  were  equipped  with  only  the  bare  necessities  in  the  way  of 
furniture.  The  food  was  bought  in  small  quantities."  The  woman 
said  it  averaged  about  $5  per  week.  The  family  carried  $300  fire 
insurance  and  industrial  insurance  on  the  lif  e  of  the  child,  the  premiums 
being  5  cents  a  week. 

The  family  had  had  some  small  savings,  but  they  had  been  used  in 
living  expenses  during  the  dull  season. 

After  arriving  in  this  country  the  finisher  had  worked  in  a  clothing 
shop  almost  until  the  time  her  child  was  born.  She  stopped  work 
then  until  the  baby  was  2  years  old.  The  district  in  which  they  lived 
is  near  the  wholesale-clothing  houses,  the  establishment  from  which 
she  got  work  being  only  about  a  block  away.  She  went  for  her 
work  each  day  and  said  she  was  often  kept  waiting  from  one  to  two 
hours  at  the  shop,  so  lost  considerable  time. 

Neither  the  woman  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  English, 
and  the  woman  could  not  read  or  write  her  native  language,  although 
her  husband  could.  She  spoke  very  little  English  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  in  this  country  four  years. 

FAMILY  No.  4.  The  family  occupied  a  three-room  apartment,  in  a 
three-story  brick  tenement  of  the  usual  type.  The  rent  was  $7.50  per 
month.  The  entrance  to  the  building  was  through  the  customary  long 
hallway,  up  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs.  The  building  was  not  equipped 
with  fire  escapes,  and  there  was  a  side  exit  to  the  small  bricked  yard. 
The  family  used  lamps,  there  being  no  gas  in  the  house.  The  toilet 
was  in  the  yard. 

The  room  in  which  the  woman  worked  was  the  kitchen,  12  by  14- 
feet,  containing  a  bed,  table,  two  stoves  (one  coal  and  one  gasoline), 
a  sewing  machine,  chairs,  a  cupboard  with  dishes,  and  a  cradle.  The 
floor  was  bare  and  dirty.  The  room  was  sufficiently  lighted  by  two 
windows,  which  would  serve  as  means  of  ventilation  if  open,  but  they 
were  kept  closed  most  of  the  time.  The  covers  on  the  child's  cradle 
were  dirty.  Rags  and  dirty  clothes  were  scattered  about  the  room,  and 
clothing  hung  on  nails  back  of  the  door.  The  woman  was  evidently 
a  poor  housekeeper,  as  she  was  not  especially  busy  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  had  she  been  so  inclined. 

She  was  a  Lithuanian,  25  years  of  age,  born  in  Russia.  She  had 
been  in  this  country  six  years  and  was  married  three  years  ago  to  a 
Lithuanian,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time  that  she 
did.  The  family  consisted  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  one  2-year-old 
child.  1  hey  also  had  as  boarders  and  lodgers  a  brother-in-law,  who 
worked  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  finisher.  These 
two  people  contributed  $156  to  the  family  during  the  past  year  as 
payment  for  board.  The  finisher's  husband,  who  was  a  clothing 
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baster,  had  been  sick  220  days,  working  about  SO  days  and  earning 
$80.  The  woman  had  worked  about  250  days  and  earned  $147.  She 
said  her  maximum  earnings  would  be  $6  a  week  if  given  all  the  work 
she  could  do.  During  the  past  year  the  family  had  received  $3  a 
week,  or  a  total  of  $102  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  as  a  sick  benefit 
from  a  society  to  which  her  husband  belonged,  making  the  total 
annual  income  $485,  including  the  income  from  the  lodgers. 

The  woman  had  been  a  finisher  ever  since  she  came  to  this  country, 
her  reason  for  going  to  work  before  marriage  being  her  wish  to  become 
self-supporting  upon  her  arrival  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  year  her  husband  had  been  ill  much  of  the  time,  and  she  had 
continued  to  work  in  order  to  meet  expenses.  She  estimated  that 
there  were  about  50  working  days  on  which  she  had  done  no  finishing 
owing  to  her  inability  to  secure  work. 

They  bought  their  food  in  small  quantities,  and  had  no  savings  and 
no  insurance  except  her  husband's  membership  in  the  fraternal 
organization  from  which  he  had  received  the  help  noted.  They 
were  living  on  a  sort  of  from-hand-to-mouth  plan  and  appeared  to 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along.  The  home  was  located  within  a 
block  of  the  place  from  which  the  woman  got  each  day  such  work  as 
she  could  secure.  Her  principal  complaint  was  about  waiting  in  the 
shop,  saying  that  sometimes  she  was  kept  two  hours  waiting  for  work. 

Neither  the  husband  nor  wife  could  read  or  write  any  language, 
and  the  finisher  spoke  very  little  English  in  spite  of  her  six  years' 
residence  in  this  country. 

FAMILY  No.  5.  The  family  of  three  paid  $13  a  month  for  an  eight- 
room  house,  which  was  an  old-time  residence,  one  of  a  long  row  of 
similar  structures.  The  entrance  was  directly  from  the  street  into 
the  front  room  of  the  house.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  a  general  living  room  and  kitchen.  The  sleeping  rooms  were 
on  the  upper  floors.  The  house  had  no  bathroom,  although  there 
was  running  water  in  the  kitch?n.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  small, 
and  the  whole  apartment  was  heated  by  stoves  in  the  winter,  a  gas 
stove  being  used  for  cooking  in  the  summer  time.  Oil  lamps  were 
used  for  illumination  at  night.  There  was  a  small  back  yard,  which 
was  used  largely  as  a  flower  garden.  There  was  a  privy  vault  with 
no  sewer  connections  in  the  yard. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  house  was  paved  but  was  not  kept  clean. 

The  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  nondescript  kind,  occupied  by 
Hebrews,  Italians,  and  a  few  Americans.  The  room  in  which  the 
home  finishing  was  done  was  the  general  living  room,  on  the  first 
floor.  It  was  about  12  by  15  feet  and  was  lighted  by  a  window 
opening  on  the  yard.  The  ventilation  was  good  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  was  attractive.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
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cheap  linoleum  and  the  room  was  furnished  with  the  ordinary  cheap 
dining-room  table,  covered  with  a  red  tablecloth,  and  there  were  a 
few  cane-bottom  chairs.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  the  cus- 
tomary colored  lithographs  and  religious  pictures. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian  46  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  this 
country  seven  years.  She  was  married  at  25  years  of  age.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  woman  and  her  20-year-old  daughter,  who 
also  was  a  home  finisher,  and  the  daughter's  husband,  who  kept  a 
small  fruit  stand.  The  woman  and  her  daughter  each  reported  300 
days  worked  and  total  earnings  for  the  year  of  $200  each.  The 
son-in-law  reported  an  income  of  $600  for  the  year  from  his  business, 
making  a  total  income  for  the  family  of  $1,000. 

The  woman  had  worked  as  a  dressmaker  in  Italy  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  coming  to  this  country,  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  had  been  employed  as  a  home  finisher.  Her  husband  had 
died  soon  after  she  came  to  this  country,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  work  to  support  herself;  owing  to  her  previous  training  as  a 
dressmaker  she  was  able  to  earn  about  the  average  wages  of  a  home 
finisher  from  the  start. 

The  family  arrangement  appeared  to  be  rather  complete.  They 
had  a  common  fund  into  which  the  earnings  of  the  mother,  daughter, 
and  son-in-law  entered.  The  family  expenditures  for  the  three 
people  were  given  as  from  $6  to  $7  for  food,  and  about  $3  to  $4  for 
other  expenditures  for  the  week.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  this 
arrangement  seemed  to  be  the  daughter.  She  admitted  she  did  not 
need  the  money  that  she  earned  as  home  finisher,  but  she  worked 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  women  of  the  race  to  work.  While 
the  amount  was  not  stated,  it  was  apparent  that  the  daughter  had 
some  savings.  Part  of  her  earnings  were  used  to  establish  her  hus- 
band in  the  fruit  stand  business  which  he  conducted. 

The  son-in-law  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  carrying  any 
insurance,  and  the  value  of  his  policy  was  not  known.  The  premium 
he  paid  was  50  cents  per  month. 

The  members  of  the  family  were  poorly  dressed  and  not  very  neat. 

The  home  of  this  family  was  about  1J  miles  from  the  establishment 
which  supplied  them  with  work.  Pants  were  delivered  and  called 
for  each  day  by  the  wagon  of  the  establishment. 

The  finisher  did  not  read  or  write  any  language  and  spoke  only 
Italian. 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS. 

As  a  class  the  home  workers  visited  hi  New  York  are  anaemic, 
poorly  nourished  individuals,  living  in  overcrowded  apartments  in 
the  most  congested  sections  of  the  city.  Homes  lack  everything  hi 
the  way  of  furniture  but  the  barest  necessities.  Rearing  large  fam- 
ilies in  the  most  depressing  surroundings,  the  women  give  their  entire 
time  to  their  " finishing"  work  and  household  duties. 
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Overburdened  mothers  become  negligent  in  their  homes,  filth 
results,  and  their  already  subnormal  standard  of  living  drops 
still  lower.  The  environment  in  which  some  of  the  poorer  finishers 
work  admit  only  of  horrible  conditions  of  life.  They  can  make  no 
distinction  between  work  rooms  and  living  rooms — kitchens  and 
bedrooms.  You  may  find  work  in  a  kitchen  where  lodgers  sleep; 
on  the  bed  mixed  with  the  family's  soiled  bedding  and  clothing— 
and  even  loaves  of  bread  and  other  food  in  the  bed,  too — or  on  the 
dirty  floor,  on  greasy  tables  with  food,  on  chairs — anywhere.  Nothing 
could  be  added  to  or  taken  from  many  of  these  homes  to  increase 
their  squalor.  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  homes  are  dirty  most  of 
the  time — the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  are  ever  clean,  and  that 
these  tired  women  take  time  Saturdays  or  Sundays  to  "wash  the 
house.'7 

A  rosy,  robust  home  finisher  was  never  encountered  in  this  investi- 
gation, but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  said  that  neither  the  labor 
required  nor  the  conditions  under  which  home  finishing  need  neces- 
sarily be  done,  tend  to  produce  in  the  worker  any  specific  disease  or 
diseases  peculiar  to  this  work  and  found  among  no  other  workers. 
Some  of  the  pathological  conditions  among  these  people,  however, 
are  such  as  result  from  constant  sitting  in  a  faulty  position,  confine- 
ment, and  close  concentration.  The  most  apparent  disease  symptoms 
common  to  women  doing  this  work  are  badly  nourished  bodies,  pallor, 
anemia,  catarrh,  poor  appetite,  lack  of  animation,  bad  teeth,  curved 
spines,  stooped  shoulders,  hollow  chests,  and  lack  of  suppleness,  in 
general  poor  stamina — which  conditions  may  be  traceable  to  confine- 
ment or  sedentary  life. 

Colds  were  common  among  home  finishers.  It  was  found  during 
the  winter  months  that  many  worked  in  unheated  rooms — or  rooms 
in  which  there  was  a  fire  only  during  part  of  the  day,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  for  instance.  With  every  opening  shut  tight,  in  the 
cold,  close  atmosphere,  an  undue  amount  of  animal  heat  was  thus 
abstracted  from  their  bodies,  their  resistive  powers  lowered,  and  the 
whole  family  were  more  susceptible  to  disease,  colds,  catarrh,  etc. 

The  close  concentration  necessary  in  sewing  not  only  involves  eye 
strain  but  produces  nervousness.  There  are,  however,  surprisingly 
few  complaints  of  poor  eyesight.  The  Italian  women  are  frequently 
pregnant,  and  continue  at  work  during  such  periods.  The  work 
requires  constant  sitting  in  a  cramped  position,  and  the  lifting  of 
heavy  bundles  of  garments  to  their  shoulders  to  carry  them  to  and 
from  the  shop;  and  sometimes  they  do  this  up  to  the  day  of  the 
baby's  birth;  and  if  the  shop  be  located  at  the  top  of  a  high  building, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  deny  to  these  women,  as  well  as  to  shop 
workers,  the  privilege  of  using  the  elevator.  After  her  baby  is  born, 
while  such  a  woman  is  working— sewing — she  nurses  her  child  every 
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time  it  cries  and  does  not  wean  it  for  several  years.  This  is  to  her 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  feeding  her  infant. 
The  child,  who  may  have  come  into  the  world  physically  weak  or 
defective  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  mother  worked 
prior  to  its  birth,  is  unable  to  get  from  her  nourishment  of  a  quality 
that  will  help  to  overcome  the  defects  with  which  it  was  born.  The 
high  infant  mortality  rates  in  those  sections  inhabited  mostly  by 
home  finishers  are  an  index  to  the  health  of  the  mother  also. 

In  the  New  York  block  designated  Block  I,  1  of  every  9  children 
born  dies  before  it  attains  the  age  of  5  years.  The  death  and  disease 
rates  are  abnormal.  The  death  rate  for  all  ages  for  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1905-6  was  18.35  per  1,000  and  for  those  under  5  years  it 
was  51.5;  but  in  this  block  it  was  24.9  for  all  ages  and  for  those 
under  5  years  it  was  92. 2 (a). 

The  home  finishers  in  the  two  congested  blocks  described  seemed 
to  be  the  poorest  visited  in  New  York,  to  have  the  dirtiest  homes, 
lowest  standard  of  living,  and  the  highest  disease  and  death  rate  of 
any  section  of  the  city.  Attention  was  called  to  this  fact  by  Doctor 
Stella  in  the  Medical  Record  and  in  an  address  at  the  "  Exhibit  on 
the  congestion  of  population"  held  in  New  York  early  in  1908. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  showing  the  number  of 
births,  birth  rate,  number  of  deaths  by  cause  of  death,  and  the  death 
rates,  for  each  year  in  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30, 1908,  may 
be  of  interest: 

BIRTH  AND   DEATH    RATES  AND    NUMBER   OF    DEATHS    FROM    EACH   SPECIFIED 
CAUSE  IN  TWO  NEW  YORK  BLOCKS,  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1907  AND  1908. 


July  1, 
1906,  to 
June  30, 
1907. 

July  1, 
1907,  to 
June  30, 
1908. 

July  1, 
1906,  to 
June  30, 
1907. 

July  1, 
1907,  to 
June  30, 
1908. 

BLOCK  I. 
Birth  rate  per  1,000  

62.00 

61.67 

BLOCK  n. 
Birth  rat*-  per  1,000  

43.72 

43.41 

Total  births 

186 

185 

Total  births 

141 

140 

Death  rate  per  1,000  

24.67 

21.34 

Death  rate  per  1,000  

12.71 

16.74 

Deaths  from— 
Measles    

3 

3 

Deaths  from— 
Measles                      

2 

1 

Diphtheria 

2 

2 

Diphtheria 

3 

Scarlet  fever  

1 

Scarlet  fever  

2 

Cerebro-spinal  fever 

3 

Cerebro-spinal  fever 

2 

Pneumonia  

16 

20 

Pneumonia  

9 

11 

Bronchitis  

9 

2 

Bronchitis    .           

2 

1 

Diarrhea 

8 

8 

Diarrhea 

5 

5 

Tuberculosis 

4 

4 

Tuberculosis 

5 

6 

Violence               ..  . 

4 

4 

Violence 

5 

19 

Heart  disease 

1 

7 

Heart  disease 

3 

1 

Other  causes  

24 

13 

Other  causes  

6 

7 

Total 

74 

64 

Total 

41 

54 

a  The  Effects  of  Urban  Congestion  on  Italian  Women  and  Children,  by  Dr.  Antonio  Stella,  Medical 
Record,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1908. 
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According  to  a  municipal  census  taken  by  the  health  department 
in  1905,  the  population  of  Block  I  was  3,468,  its  area  3.131  acres, 
and  its  density  1,108  per  acre,  while  Block  II  had  a  population  of 
3,333,  an  area  of  2.553  acres,  and  a  density  of  1,305  per  acre. 

REASONS  FOR  HOME  WORK. 
STANDPOINT  OF  WORKER. 

The  actual  answer  by  the  worker  to  the  questions  "Why  did  you 
go  to  work?"  and  "Why  are  you  working  now?"  was  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  the  worker  "needed  the  money."  Of  the  674  home 
workers  questioned  as  to  why  they  were  working  at  present,  567 
answered  simply  that  they  had  to  work  to  help  support  the  family;  34 
others  stated  family  need  in  connection  with  some  other  cause.  The 
analysis  of  the  family  incomes,  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
chapter,  bears  out  the  truth  of  these  statements.  The  other  73  gave 
various  reasons :  Self-support,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  send 
children  to  school,  or  that  they  would  rather  work  than  remain  at 
home  idle .  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  reasons  were  given  when  in  fact 
the  money  was  actually  needed  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  these  people,  who  look  below  the  starving 
point,  sometimes  astonish  their  neighbors  by  having  the  most 
elaborate  funerals  with  music,  employing  the  only  automobile 
hearse  known  to  exist  anywhere,  or  by  buying  real  estate,  and  they 
are  often  creditors  of  the  Italian  "petty"  bankers  who  Abscond 
from  time  to  time.  When  work  is  plentiful  they  practice  as  great 
economy  in  their  mode  of  living  as  at  other  times,  in  order  to  meet 
emergencies  and  to  tide  them  over  dull  periods,  although  many 
claimed  that  in  a  dull  season  they  lived  wholly  "on  trust."  And 
when  they  save,  it  often  means  that  they  have  nearly  starved  to  do  so, 
and  not  that  their  savings  represent  a  surplus  over  and  above  living 
expenses.  The  expenditure  by  the  Italians  of  their  savings  for  elab- 
orate funerals  or  weddings  is  in  obedience  to  their  conventions,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  "stingy"  funeral  or  "stingy"  wedding  is  so  great  a  dis- 
grace that  they  would  incur  heavy  debts  to  avoid  either.  That  all 
workers  are  not  in  great  poverty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
are  owners  of  their  houses,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  owners  being 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  living  conditions  in  each  city.  Therefore 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  thrift,  and  not 
actual  want,  is  the  real  cause  for  working.  They  are  anxious  to  get 
along  and  earn  all  they  can.  Italians  and  others  who  had  a  pretty 
fair  standard  of  living  were  seldom  home  finishers. (°) 

o  In  his  testimony  before  the  industrial  commission,  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
(Review  of  Testimony,  Vol.  XV,  p.  xxvii),  states  that  "The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere 
to  a  lower  standard  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others." 
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Undoubtedly  poverty  in  varying  degrees  is  a  strong  reason  for 
home  work.  This  work  is  taken  up  by  the  foreign-born  women  upon 
coming  to  America,  and  usually  immediately.  But  the  men  of  these 
families,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  employers  and  the 
statements  made  by  some  of  the  male  members  of  home  finishers' 
families  to  the  Bureau's  agents,  are  not  as  industrious  as  the  women. 
There  were  some  instances  where  able-bodied  men  in  home  finishers' 
families,  apparently  in  the  greatest  poverty,  were  not  working  and 
were  content  in  their  idleness,  and  frankly  stated  that  they  did  not 
want  work,  and  that  their  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  or  children,  did 
home  work.  In  both  Chicago  and  New  York  some  of  these  men  said 
they  were  " particular"  and  "choicy" — their  own  words — about  the 
work  they  did.  Some  refused  to  shovel  snow;  others  said  they  did 
not  like  to  do  any  work  in  winter,  that  they  might  "catch  cold;" 
still  others  said  they  worked  in  summer  and  their  wives  could  work 
in  winter. 

In  one  Italian  family  the  son,  who  had  been  earning  $12  a  week  as 
a  barber,  declined  to  work  at  all  when  wages  were  cut  to  $10  per 
week  in  his  shop,  but  he  remained  idle,  continued  to  smoke  cigarettes, 
and  in  consequence  his  mother  became  a  home  finisher.  This  youth 
said  Italian  women  were  not  lazy,  like  American  women;  that  he  had 
worked  a  long  time  to  help  his  mother,  and  that  now  she  could  work 
for  him,  although  Italians  as  a  rule  have  a  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
responsibility  with  reference  to  caring  for  their  aged  parents. 

Another  man,  who  had  kept  a  small  butcher  shop  and  failed  in  busi- 
ness, would  not  accept  any  kind  of  work  thereafter.  His  wife  was 
doing  home  finishing  and  his  children  worked.  He  said  when  they 
all  earned  enough  to  set  him  up  in  business  again  he  would  work, 
but  the  whole  family  said  they  were  too  "proud"  to  have  their  father 
work  as  a  "hand"  when  he  had  once  been  a  "boss." 

Another  home  finisher,  hi  a  squalid  home,  had  a  husband  who 
was  attending  a  university.  Another  family  that  appeared  to  be 
in  great  poverty  wanted  to  have  the  boy  study  medicine,  and  to 
keep  him  at  school  his  sisters  were  put  to  work  and  his  mother  did 
home  finishing. 

In  another  family,  in  which  an  infant  had  died  during  the  night 
preceding  the  agent's  visit,  the  family  expressed  its  sorrow  in  bois- 
terous weeping  and  screaming,  saying  they  thought  it  was  awful 
that  the  child  had  to  have  a  "pauper  coffin"  of  plain  pine,  although 
they  did -not  mind  a  burial  in  potter's  field.  When  some  one  who 
heard  of  their  trouble  purchased  a  coffin  for  the  baby,  the  neighbors 
expressed  great  indignation,  saying  that  the  family  had  money  in 
the  bank  and  could  well  afford  to  buy  its  own  coffin.  This  was  a 
family  that  had  complained  of  the  greatest  want  as  a  cause  for 
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home  finishing.  In  fact,  all  the  families  just  mentioned  lived  in 
squalid  homes. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  inadequate  compensation  of 
her  husband,  the  natural  wage-earner,  and  the  additional  necessity 
for  her  presence  in  the  home,  especially  if  she  is  a  mother  and  her 
children  are  young,  are,  to  the  married  Italian  woman,  sufficient 
reasons  for  becoming  a  home  finisher.  That  she  continues  to  do  the 
work,  and  to  draft  her  children  into  it  even  when  the  family  income 
has  increased,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
workers  and  their  inability  to  speak  English  often  keep  them  from 
seeking  work  along  other  lines. 

Among  the  persons  visited,  who  were  not  Italians,  some  of  the  reasons 
for  working  given  by  home  finishers  who  worked  apparently  to  sup- 
plement a  moderate  or  good  family  income  were  that  it  was  a  means 
of  occupying  spare  time ;  it  permitted  them  to  perform  their  house- 
hold duties  during  a  portion  of  the  day;  that  they  were  free  from 
shop  discipline;  could  gossip  with  their  neighbors  in  the  opposite 
tenement  windows  while  they  worked,  and  could  regulate  their  own 
hours  and  speed.  Usually  such  women  did  not  work  excessive  hours, 
even  in  a  rush  period.  Others  were  home  workers  instead  of  shop 
workers  on  account  of  age,  poor  health,  slowness,  or  incompetence, 
or  inability  to  stand  the  strain  of  shop  work.  But  these  cases  are  in 
the  minority  by  far. 

Among  the  Italians  there  is  to  some  extent  a  certain  social  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  women  leaving  home  to  work  after  marriage 
and  mingling  with  men  in  the  shops.  Some  of  the  Italian  men  who 
would  not  permit  their  wives  to  go  back  to  the  shop  after  marriage, 
have  not  the  same  delicate  feeling  regarding  home  work,  and  are 
satisfied  to  have  the  family  income  supplemented  in  this  manner. 

When  reasons  for  home  work  were  based  on  poverty,  the  poverty 
was  found  to  be  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  husband  and  other  wage-earners  of  the  family;  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  male  members  of  the  family;  the  kind  of  work  that  is  open 
to  these  illiterate  people;  and  the  excessive  rents  charged.  An 
excess  of  thrift,  combined  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  is  one  reason 
why  members  of  families  having  a  fair  income  still  continue  to  do  this 
work. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  are  so  much  better  in  the  shop 
that  a  young  girl  who  can  get  any  kind  of  shop  work  will  not  work  at 
home,  where  there  is  no  chance  at  all  to  advance.  Besides,  a  young 
girl  or  woman  enjoys  mingling  with  others  in  the  shop.  The  social 
features  of  the  shop  life  and  the  chance  to  get  away  from  the  strict 
restraint  of  the  home  usually  appeals  to  the  foreign-born  girl.  Only 
36  of  the  674  home  workers  visited  were  under  20  years  of  age;  23  of 
these  were  married  and  one  was  a  widow.  Most  of  the  12  remaining 
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young  women  in  this  age  group  were  found  working  at  home  because 
shop  work  was  not  available  during  the  depression,  when  this  inves- 
tigation was  conducted.  The  cause,  then,  of  these  younger  women 
doing  home  rather  than  shop  work  seems  to  have  been  the  dullness  of 
the  trade  and  their  willingness  to  take  any  work  rather  than  be  idle. 

The  question  "Does  home  finishing  relieve  poverty?"  is  not  at 
bottom  so  important  as  "Does  home  finishing  endanger  the  public 
health  ?"(a)  which  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
whole  story  of  home  work. 

The  manufacturer  sometimes  contends  that  home  finishing  is  a 
"godsend"  to  the  "poor  widow  who  must  support  her  children;" 
but  this  contention  does  not  hold,  as  the  poor  widow  with  her  chil- 
dren to  support  was  not  found  among  the  home  finishers.  If  she 
were  a  factor,  her  poor  children  would  starve,  as  the  remuneration 
for  this  class  of  labor  falls  far  short  of  supporting  its  most  diligent 
and  tireless  workers. 

About  5  cents  an  hour  (6)  is  what  can  be  earned  by  a  good  worker. 
A  home  finisher's  business  in  life  is  finishing,  and  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  such  that,  even  though  she  remains  in  her  own  home  while 
at  work,  her  necessarily  constant  attention  to  her  work  renders  her 
children  practically  motherless. 

The  fact  that  the  labor  union  advocates  the  abolition  of  home 
work  argues  that,  in  its  judgment,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
worker.  Thus  far  the  union  has  not  been  strong  enough  in  the 

<*  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  home  workers,  if  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  in  their  own  interest  it  were  considered  necessary  to 
prohibit  such  work,  the  answer  is  made  in  paragraph  2236  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Home  Work,  England,  1907: 

"I  do  not  think  the  necessitous  condition  of  any  worker  should  confer  on  her  a 
right  to  keep  a  fever  den  at  the  public  risk." 

6  "Assuming  5  cents  an  hour  as  the  average  wage  of  home  workers,  a  woman  could 
by  steady  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  earn  50  cents  a  day.  But  this  would  leave  out  of 
account  the  interruptions  incident  to  all  housework,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  in 
going  after  and  returning  garments,  and  not  infrequently  waiting  for  work  at  the 
contractor's  shop.  Most  of  the  finishers,  being  married  women,  have  the  cares  of  a 
housekeeper  in  addition  to  their  wage-earning  occupation.  Hence  eight  hours 
devoted  to  sewing  would  as  a  rule  mean  for  them  a  hard  day's  work.  On  that  basis 
their  earnings  would  average  40  cents  a  day  or  $2.40  a  week.  It  is  evident  that  they 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  devote  that  much  time  to  the  work  of  finishing,  for  their  average 
earnings  with  one  helper  to  four  licensees  are  $3.03  (i.  e.,  $78.71  for  six  months).  In 
families  where  there  is  no  helper  to  the  home  worker,  and  the  earnings  from  home  work 
nevertheless  average  more  than  $2.40  a  week,  the  finisher  evidently  gives  up  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  to  needlework  alone.  *  *  * 

"Inasmuch  as  compensation  for  home  finishing  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  demands 
of  women  who  wish  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  principal  breadwinner  of  the 
family,  it  is  fixed  at  a  point  that  furnishes  a  very  scanty  subsistence  to  workers  who 
have  no  other  source  of  support."  (Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1902,  pp.  66  and  67.) 
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clothing  industry  to  enforce  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  home 
work. 

STANDPOINT  OF  EMPLOYER. 

With  public  sentiment  strongly  opposed  to  the  making  or  finishing 
of  garments  in  the  home  of  the  worker — a  form  of  manufacturing 
known  to  involve  risk  to  the  health  of  the  consumer — the  reasons  for 
its  continued  existence  are  of  interest. 

Employers  say  that  finishers  take  up  too  much  room;  consequently, 
rather  than  pay  rent  for  such  additional  room,  the  factory  is  spread 
over  innumerable  bedrooms  and  kitchens.  It  means  for  the  employers 
an  actual  saving  in  rental,  in  heating,  lighting,  furnishing,  and 
otherwise  so  equipping  a  shop  as  to  meet  legal  requirements,  as  well 
as  a  saving  in  shop  supervision.  There  are  but  a  few  manufacturers 
who  make  garments  on  a  large  scale  that  do  not  shift  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  these  items  to  the  shoulders  of  their  workers. 
A  small  number  of  them  provide  sufficient  space  in  the  shop  for  the 
finishers,  to  meet  normal  conditions  at  least,  and  only  resort  to  home 
finishing  during  a  rush  period.  The  contractor,  or  the  "sweater,"  as 
he  is  called,  who  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  product  in  New  York, 
seldom  or  never  makes  such  provision.  Most  manufacturers  have 
enough  space  for  a  few  finishers,  but  very  few  have  space  for  all  that 
they  require,  and  when  they  have  the  space  they  often  prefer  to  Sciid 
the  finishing  out,  to  "get  rid  of  it"  and  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  supervision  of  workers. 

In  rush  seasons  the  employer  is  able  to  recruit  immediately,  and 
for  a  short  period,  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  who  will  accept  the 
low  wage  that  the  average  finisher  can  earn.  This  is  true  even  in 
Rochester,  where  some  of  the  workers  are  in  fairly  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. With  such  an  element  as  this  engrafted  on  the  labor 
force,  naturally  the  piece  rate  is  kept  down,  and  a  more  plentiful  and 
elastic  labor  supply  is  created.  The  addition  of  these  incidental 
workers  does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  one  penny  for  shop 
expense,  and  these  women  can  be  dropped  and  taken  on  again  at 
will,  or  they  can  be  kept  in  touch  with,  by  giving  them  only  a  few 
garments  now  and  then. 

The  New  York  commissioner  of  labor,  in  his  report  for  1907,  says :  (a) 
"In  general  the  inducement  to  resort  to  it  is  the  extremely  low  rate 
at  which  women  can  work  in  their  homes  intermittently,  along  with 
household  duties,  in  order  to  supplement  family  incomes.  But  this 
low  rate  yields  only  starvation  wages  to  those  who  have  to  depend 
upon  it  alone  for  their  livelihood."  It  is  what  has  been  called 
"throwing  workers  into  starvation  and  then  using  their  starvation 
as  a  measure  of  all  other  workers'  wages." 

•  Report  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Vol.  I,  1907,  p.  i,  60, 
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Shop  workers  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other  can  unite 
in  a  refusal  to  accept  less  than  a  specified  minimum,  but  among  the 
home  workers  such  common  action  is  difficult  and  unlikely,  owing  to 
their  isolation.  It  is  easier  to  bargain  with  and  handle  these  scat- 
tered workers  than  to  handle  shop  workers,  all  of  which  adds  to  the 
desirability  of  the  home  worker  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint. 

Referring  to  home  finishers  and  home  finishing,  some  of  the  leading 
clothing  manufacturers  of  the  country  expressed  the  following  views 
to  agents  of  the  Bureau  during  the  investigation: 

(1)  "Very  few  of  the  firms  who  do  the  best  work  bother  having  a 
pants  or  vest  shop  inside.     Finishing  on  pants  is  usually  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers.     Practically  all  pants  are  finished  in  homes. 
We  use  the  contract  shop  for  coats  only  when  we  are  crowded  with 
work,  but  with  a  normal  amount  of  work  we  can  arrange  with  shop 
workers.     We  have  three  inside  shops  for  making  coats,  but  our  trou- 
sers and  waistcoats  are  all  made  in  contract  shops;  we  don't  bother 
with  them.     Public  sentiment  is  against  home  finishing,  because  so 
much  nonsense  has  been  printed  about  it." 

(2)  "Almost  every  concern  manufacturing  pants  has  them  finished 
in  the  homes  of  the  workers.     The  labor  supply  for  shop  hands  is  not 
overabundant 'and  these  women  want  work.     We  save  space  and  in 
that  way  it  is  cheaper.     They  keep  up  to  the  standard  pretty  well, 
because  we  will  not  pay  for  work  unless  it  is  properly  done.     The 
abolition  of  home  finishing  would  not  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  trade; 
it  would  temporarily  embarrass  it  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  business 
could  and  would  adapt  itself  to  such  a  change." 

(3)  "The  leading  firms  now  have  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
goods  made  inside.     A  contractor  will  not  put  one  more  stitch  in  a 
garment  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  pass  muster." 

(4)  "I  see  no  disadvantage  to  worker  or  employer  in  having  pants 
finished  at  home,  although  it  is  awful  on  the  pants  sometimes.     The 
young  girls  who  work  hi  the  shops  do  not  want  to  do  this  work,  even 
hi  the  shops,  so  that  is  one  reason  why  the  older  married  women  can 
retain  their  monoply.     There  is  practically  no  loss  in  sending  out 
garments  in  this  way.     Once  in  a  great  while  garments  have  been 
mice  eaten,  and  then  the  finisher  has  had  to  pay  for  them — just  the 
cost  of  the  material.     It  is  no  trouble  to  keep  track  of  garments  given 
out  to  these  finishers.     They  only  get  enough  work  for  one  day,  and 
if  they  do  not  show  up  the  next  day  with  the  pants  the  shop  sends 
around  to  see  why.     Piece  rates  for  finishing  have  not  varied.     If 
public  opinion  is  against  tenement-made  goods,   it  cuts  no  figure 
whatever." 

(5)  "Finishing  on  pants  is  usually  done  in  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ers.    Practically  all  pants  are  finished  in  homes.     Vests  are  seldom 
or  never  finished  in  homes.     We  make  expensive  clothing.     The  laws 
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have  been  so  adjusted  that  work  can  not  be  done  in  homes  unless 
licensed.  Because  of  these  strict  laws,  some  people  have  inside  shops 
for  this  work.  If  a  garment  is  made  in  a  tenement  which  is  dirty  or 
where  there  is  an  infectious  disease,  it  does  not  hurt  the  wearer. 
Pressing  with  a  hot  iron  will  kill  any  germ.  Once  in  a  while  we  have 
had  garments  made  in  unlicensed  homes.  The  factory  inspectors 
labeled  them  '  Made  under  unsanitary  conditions, '  but  we  always  tore 
the  label  off."  Here  one  of  his  office  force  got  very  nervous  and  made 
certain  motions  to  the  employer,  who  then  added:  "That  is,  we  don't 
tear  the  label  off  in  New  York  State ;  we  send  it  over  to  New  Jersey, 
and  it  comes  back  to  us  minus  the  labels.  It's  none  of  the  New  York 
factory  inspector's  business  what  is  done  with  garments  that  go  to 
New  Jersey,  and  so  we  do  not  break  the  law."  One  wonders  if  the 
garments  are  really  sent  across  on  the  ferry  thus  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law. 

(6)  A  manufacturer,  who  at  first  denied  that  his  firm  ever  had  home 
finishing  done,  said  the  workers  "in  a  rush  season,  if  they  wish,  can 
take  home  work  with  them  in  order  to  get  it  done.     *     *     *     There 
is  no  special  objection  to  home  work,  except  that  we  like  everything 
done  under  our  direct  supervision.     It  is  harder  to  inspect  home  fin- 
ishers' work.     Some  few  of  our  coats,"  he  added,  contradicting  his 
former  statement,  "are  finished  outside,  in  homes.     We  take  a  chance 
as  to  whether  they  are  licensed." 

(7 )  "  Home  finishing  is  on  the  increase .    It  is  the  work  for  the  married 
Italian  woman.     The  Italian  men  want  their  wives  to  keep  on  work- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  cook  the  food  and  have  plenty  of  children 
and  care  for  them.     We  would  rather  have  finishing  in  the  shop,  but 
it  is  not  practical.     The  saving  of  the  space  means  the  saving  of  money 
for  rent,  and  these  women  prefer  to  work  at  home.     The  quality  does 
not  suffer  because  it  is  done  in  the  homes;  the  women  know  it  must 
be  done  properly  or  it  will  be  'thrown  at  them '  and  they  will  have  to 
do  it  over  again.     There  is  no  loss  of  material  to  the  manufacturer 
through  carelessness  of  finishers;  they  take  care  of  the  garments  all 
right.     But  one  never  can  tell  what  one  gets  in  the  way  of  diseases 
in  the  home-finished  garments.     We  have  several  times  had  notice 
from  the  board  of  health  that  some  of  our  garments  were  in  a  home 
where  there  was  a  contagious  disease;  then  we  simply  have  to  wait 
till  the  people  get  well  and  the  garments  are  fumigated  by  the  board 
of  health,  along  with  the  other  effects  of  the  infected  household.     We 
require  the  finishers  to  show  their  licenses  before  we  give  them  work  to 
take  home,  but  now  and  then  get  a  notice  from  the  department  that 
the  license  in  the  home  of  a  finisher  has  been  revoked,  and  then  we 
get  our  goods  and  don't  give  that  person  any  more  work  till  she 
moves  into  a  licensed  house.    A  law  prohibiting  home  work  would 
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mean  heavy  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  as  he  would  have  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  shop." 

(8)  A  German  proprietor  of  a  clean,  light,  airy,  really  ideal  contract 
shop  in  Brooklyn,  who  seems  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  his  workers 
and  their  welfare,  said: 

"The  shop  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  women 
to  do  the  finishing,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  give  out  the  work  to  them ; 
but  the  work  must  be  examined,  as  they  are  not  always  careful. 
We  sometimes  have  to  have  it  done  over  again.  I  wish  that  there 
was  a  law  to  prohibit  home  finishing.  While  it  is  cheaper  to  have 
garments  finished  at  home,  I  would  rather  have  it  done  in  my  own  shop, 
and  if  there  were  a  law  which  all  had  to  obey  prohibiting  this,  the 
price  of  the  garment  would  rise  to  cover  this  increase  and  the  con- 
tractor would  not  suffer.  I  could  not  afford  to  abolish  home  finishing 
hi  my  own  shop.  It  costs  5  cents  more  per  garment  to  finish  in  the 
shop  than  to  give  the  work  out  to  home  finishers.  If  I  had  a  larger 
shop  and  were  better  equipped  to  handle  a  larger  force  it  would  cost 
about  3  cents  more.  The  women  do  more  at  home — they  work 
longer  hours.  No  matter  how  quickly  I  want  a  lot  of  pants  they 
get  them  to  me,  and  I  know  they  work  unlimited  hours.  The 
supply  of  home  finishers  is  on  the  decrease;  the  women  who  have 
children  to  care  for  and  whose  husbands  do  not  make  enough  to 
support  the  family  are  glad  to  get  this  work.  Sometimes  this  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  husband  lazy  or  satisfied  to  work  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  year,  but  usually,  when  his  earnings  increase,  the  wife 
devotes  all  her  time  to  the  care  of  her  children  and  house.  I  am 
always  careful  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  houses  in  which  they  work 
are  licensed,  and  will  not  give  out  any  work  to  those  whose  houses 
are  not  licensed.  I  have  never  lost  work  through  the  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  of  any  home  finisher." 

(9)  The  head  of  a  New  York  firm  making  all  kinds  of  garments 
said:  "Home  fimshing  is  undoubtedly  a  cheaper  mode  of  production. 
Whatever  extra  money  the  home  finisher  is  able  to  make  is  merely 
looked  upon  as  so  much  extra  for  the  family.     A  national  law  pro- 
hibiting home  finishing  would  cause  trouble  in  the  beginning  but 
would  do  much  good  in  the  end." 

(10)  One  member  of  a  firm  in  Rochester,  manufacturing  only  high- 
grade  goods,  said:  "Home  finishers  are  probably  employed  chiefly 
by  outside  shops.     Most  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  believe  home 
finishing  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  community,  but  the  outside  shops 
have  to  employ  them  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.     It  is  no 
cheaper  as  a  mode  of  production." 

(11)  Another  Rochester  manufacturer  said:  "The  home  finishing  is 
done  by  It  ah  an  women.     They  are  as  cheap  as  children  and  a  little 
better." 

49450— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 20 
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(12)  One  of  the  firm  of  a  pants  house  in  New  York,  which  makes 
high-class  goods  and  has  every  garment  it  makes  finished  in  tenement 
homes,  said:  "Most  of  the  finishing  on  pants  is  done  in  homes. 
Finishers  can  not  earn  enough  money  in  the  shops  to  pay  them  to 
come  and  stay  all  day,  but  the  Italian  woman  who  has  a  lot  of 
children  to  care  for  and  her  husband's  meals  to  cook  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  little  money  in  between  times  and  her  time  isn't  worth  any- 
thing to  her,  so  it's  a  good  thing  for  her.     There  does  seem  to  be  a 
sentiment  against  it,  but  we  only  give  the  work  out  to  women  who 
have  a  license.     It  is  better  to  have  it  done  in  homes.     It  saves  our 
space.     The  work  is  very  simple."     This  firm  advertises:  " All  geods 
made  in  our  own  shops."     "No  sweat-shop  goods." 

(13)  A  Rochester  manufacturer  said  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
labor  supply  is  the  cause  of  the  utilization  of  the  home  finisher  in  that 
city. 

(14)  Another  Rochester  manufacturer  said  that  "Home  finishing 
can  not  be  counted  upon  as  sanitary.     If  home  finishing  were  done 
away  with  by  law  the  clothing  industry  would  not   be  seriously 
affected.     It  would  mean  an  advance  toward  better  and  more  sani- 
tary clothing." 

(15)  A  member  of  a  Rochester  firm  said:  "The  abolition  of  home 
finishing  would  be  a  good  thing,  making  for  more  sanitary  production." 

DANGER  TO  THE  CONSUMER  OF  CONTAGION  FROM  HOME  FINISHING. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  men's  ready-made  cloth- 
ing is  often  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  homes  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple whose  under-nourished  condition,  due  to  poverty  and  lack  of  thrift 
and  hygienic  sense,  general  low  standard  of  living,  and  dirty  habits, 
make  them  most  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases ;  hence  it  is  asserted 
that  the  practice  of  giving  out  to  workers  garments  to  be  finished  or 
made  up  in  their  homes  is  to  place  the  wearer  in  the  way  of  contract- 
ing tubercolosis  and  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  or  of 
catching  vermin. 

As  before  stated,  in  the  two  congested  blocks  of  New  York  City, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  sold  all 
over  the  United  States  is  sent  to  be  finished,  the  death  rates  due  to 
contagious  diseases  are  abnormal. 

During  this  investigation  it  was  learned  that  doctors,  who  will 
agree  to  conceal  diseases  from  the  health  department,  are  the  most 
popular  with  garment  workers.  Agents  of  the  bureau  found  women 
working  on  garments  while  children  in  the  house  were  suffering  with 
contagious  diseases.  They  would  put  the  garments  down  from  tune 
to  tune  to  minister  to  or  fondle  such  children.  To  the  inquiry  as  to 
why  there  was  no  "sign  on  the  house,"  it  was  sometimes  said  that 
the  doctor  was  "nice,"  "had  sorrow"  for  them,  or  knew  they  were 
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"poor  women  with  lots  of  children,"  so  he  "wouldn't  tell  on  them," 
because  if  he  did,  the  police  wouldn't  let  them  work.  The  home 
finishers  could  not  understand  why  when  disease  was  present  they 
could  not  continue  to  work  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  they  needed 
the  money  most. 

One  home  finisher  visited  had  a  little  boy  suffering  from  whooping 
cough.  When  he  had  a  coughing  spell,  the  mother  thrust  her  finger 
down  into  his  throat  in  an  effort  to  relieve  him.  This  caused  slight 
nausea,  and  the  mother  wiped  her  fingers,  covered  with  mucous,  on 
the  pants  on  which  she  was  at  work. 

In  another  case,  where  a  child's  head  and  face  were  covered  with 
a  loathsome  rash,  the  mother  constantly  stopped  her  work  of  finishing 
pants  and  caressingly  ran  her  hands  over  this  eruption,  and  then 
without  washing  them  took  up  the  pants  and  continued  her  work. 
Asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child,  she  could  only  say  that 
her  doctor  had  told  her  it  was  some  "ketcha  disease."' 

In  one  house  where  a  woman  was  working  on  garments  there  was  a 
youth  suffering,  the  family  frankly  stated,  with  a  sexual  disease.  He 
had  had  treatment  for  months,  but  was  still  desperately  ill.  His  bed- 
room was  dark  and  hot,  and  only  8  feet  square;  its  only  window  opened 
into  the  kitchen;  therefore  the  boy  had  spread  a  quilt  and  sheet  on 
the  floor  at  his  mother's  feet  in  the  kitchen  and  lay  there  while  she 
finished  pants,  she  placing  the  garments,  as  completed,  on  the  floor 
beside  him. 

Diseased  and  sore  looking  eyes  were  common  among  home  finishers' 
children,  and  a  physician  who  accompanied  an  agent  diagnosed  one 
such  case  of  suspicious  looking  eyes  as  trachoma.  There  were  sev- 
eral children  suffering  with  measles  in  home  finishers'  families,  while 
the  finisher  was  working  on  garments,  and  there  was  no  sign  on  the 
house. 

In  practically  all  the  homes  of  these  workers  spitting  on  the  floor 
was  a  conspicuous  custom. 

None  of  the  agents  in  the  clothing  investigation  were  physicians, 
and  specific  diseases  in  homes  could  only  be  noted  when  they  were 
very  evident.  For  instance,  one  girl  who  was  covered  with  a  number 
of  loathsome-running  sores,  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  congested 
New  York  blocks,  was  found  working  on  pants.  The  following  state- 
•ment  was  made  by  a  physician  who  visited  her  on  the  day  of  a  visit 
by  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor: 

On  May  18,  1908, 1  visited  Maria  —  —  at  her  home 

street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  first  floor  back. 

I  found  her  lying  on  a  narrow  bed  in  a  dark  inside  room  about  7 
feet  square.  The  only  means  of  access  for  light  and  air  into  this  room 
was  through  a  door  which  opened  out  into  the  adjoining  kitchen, 
the  latter  being  a  room  having  two  windows  opening  into  the  yard, 
one  being  above  the  roof  of  the  ground  floor  extension.  There  is  one 
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small  window  in  the  bedroom  looking  out  into  the  hall,  but  this  win- 
dow was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and,  I  am  told  by  Maria,  is 
usually  closed.  Even  when  it  is  opened  there  is  not  free  access  of  air, 
because  of  the  closely  woven,  heavy,  dusty  wire  netting  stretched 
across  it.  The  parents  of  Maria  also  sleep  in  this  room. 

I  found  Maria  dressing  open  sores  on  her  left  hip  and  thigh,  right 
knee,  and  left  great  toe,  with  sliced  tomatoes  and  old  strips  of  oandage 
that  had  been  used  repeatedly  and  washed  out  by  her  mother  with  the 
family  wash,  or  by  herself.  (On  a  subsequent  visit  I  found  that  she 
also  used  bichloride  tablets  and  vaseline  in  dressing  her  sores.) 

There  are  numerous  scars  of  healed  ulcers  over  her  legs,  arms,  and 
neck,  and  one  just  under  the  left  eye.  There  had  been,  apparently, 
no  spinal  involvement. 

Maria  told  me  that  in  June,  1904,  the  patella  of  the  right  knee  had 
been  removed  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Cripples  of  New 
York  City,  where  the  diagnosis  of  bone  tuberculosis  had  been  made. 
Through  this  knee  there  is  an  open  sinus. 

On  further  examination  I  found  the  breath  sound  in  the  right  lung, 
anteriorly,  middle  lobe,  harsh  and  high  pitched,  expiration  a  trifle 
prolonged;  no  rales;  heart  muscle  weak;  no  murmur;  extreme 
emaciation  and  weakness;  anaemic,  haemoglobin  65  per  cent. 

Examination  of  the  sputum  by  the  board  of  health  was  negative 
for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  sputum  was  thick  and  yellow,  not  very  pro- 
fuse, and  not  tinged  with  blood.  The  character  of  the  sputum  and  the 
findings. in  the  lungs,  together  with  the  existence  of  some  cough,  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  bronchitis. 

The  probabilities  are  that  there  is  tubercular  infection  of  the  lungs 
as  well  as  of  the  bones.  I  consider  the  girl  a  menace  to  public  health, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  finishing  on  men's  trousers  is  done  in  the  home 
where  she  lives,  by  her  mother,  her  sister,  and  a  lodger,  and  that  she 
assists  in  the  work. 

Maria  states  that  she  is  20  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Italy  (Sicily), 
and  has  been  in  the  United  States — in  New  York  City — for  eleven 
years. 

,  M.  D. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  May  29, 1908. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  in  a  New  York  hospital,  her  disease  was 
diagnosed  as  multiple  tubercular  arthritis  with  sinuses. 

The  agent  visiting  this  girl's  home  saw  her  pull  the  gauze  out  of 
the  diseased  sinus,  as  she  dressed  her  tubercular  sores,  and  lay  it 
beside  her  on  top  of  the  pants  upon  which  she  had  temporarily  sus- 
pended work  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  her  tuberculous  sores.  Her 
mother  then  took  this  filthy  diseased  gauze  to  wash  it,  possibly  with 
the  family  wash,  since  Maria  stated  that  it  was  so  washed. 

As  Doctor  -  -  states,  because  this  girl  worked  on  garments,  she 
was  a  menace  to  public  health — not  only  dangerous  to  wearers  of 
men's  clothing  in  New  York  City,  but  in  any  city  in  any  State 
where  the  garments  might  be  taken  for  sale. 

There  were  other  finishers  who  were  very  evidently  suffering  with 
catarrh,  now  recognized  as  a  germ  disease,  and  still  others  who,  to 
the  layman,  appeared  in  poor  health  and  even  tubercular. 
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Certain  diseases  are  constantly  epidemic  in  the  slum  sections  of  all 
large  cities,  and  it  is  in  these  sections  that  the  majority  of  finishers 
live. 

When  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  a  tenement 
house,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  effective  quarantine,  and  in 
fact  no  such  attempt  is  made.  In  fact,  at  such  times,  owing  to  the 
kindliness,  as  well  as  the  curiosity  of  their  neighbors,  visiting  is  more 
active.  The  impression  that  commonly  prevails  among  many  home 
finishers  is  that  they  will  " catch  the  disease,  if  God  wants  it,"  there- 
fore they  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  Providence. 
A  general  recklessness  in  this  matter  is  cultivated,  as  there  is  a 
superstition  that  only  those  who  are  afraid  will  "catch"  the  disease. 

In  one  flat  in  Brooklyn  where  there  was  a  sign  on  the  door  stating 
that  there  was  diphtheria  within,  the  milk  bottles  that  had  been  used 
in  the  flat,  where  the  diphtheria  existed,  were  placed  outside  the 
door  to  be  taken  by  the  milk  man  on  his  rounds,  and  members  of  the 
family  came  into  the  hall  and  talked  to  the  agent.  In  some  cities, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  instance,  milk  bottles  could  not  be  delivered 
to  and  taken  from  a  home  in  which  typhoid,  diphtheria,  or  other 
contagious  disease  existed.  The  people  in  this  flat,  stated  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  finishing  in  their  home  until 
after  the  place  had  been  fumigated,  but  that  they  visited  in  the 
homes  of  other  clothing  workers  and  received  visits  from  such  persons. 
This  flat  was  placed  under  no  special  surveilance,  and  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  its  occupants  to  assist  their  neighbors  to  finish 
the  garments  that  the  latter  had  secured  from  shops. 

In  addition  to  concealing  diseases  believed  by  them  to  be  serious, 
and  securing  a  doctor  who  will  be  a  party  to  such  concealment,  there 
are  some  diseases  not  considered  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  physician;  for  instance,  measles,  mumps,  whooping 
cough,  and  certain  other  diseases  are  usually  treated  by  mothers, 
and  of  course  they  are  not  reported.  If  a  physician  is  called  in  those 
cases  it  is  usually  because  the  disease  is  malignant,  but  garment 
finishing  continues  until  the  illness  has  developed  into  a  serious  case 
and  is  reported  to  the  health  office. 

Physicians  say  that  tuberculosis  is  reported  only  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases  among  these  people,  as  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
such  that  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  medical  service  is  not 
always  felt  until  the  patient  is  hi  the  last  stages;  or  the  patient  is 
sometimes  sent  to  his  home  in  the  old  country  to  die  there  and  no 
physician  is  called.  There  are  some  diseases  which  the  law  does  not 
require  to  be  reported  to  the  health  department,  as  various  conta- 
gious skin  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  "tenement  work  shop,"  so  called,  has  been  practically  abol- 
ished. Manufacturers  who  never  patronize  a  contractor  and  have 
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every  garment  they  turn  out  made  up  in  their  own  inside  shop,  but 
send  all  garments  into  a  tenement  house  to  be  finished,  will  never- 
theless advertise  "No  sweat-shop  goods,"  "None  of  our  goods  made 
in  tenements,"  "All  goods  manufactured  in  our  own  sanitary  inside 
shops."  Technically  their  advertisements  are  correct,  but  they  do  not 
state  the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  their  goods  are  not  manufactured 
in  insanitary  places,  but  they  are  in  numerous  cases  finished  there, 
which  is  just  as  bad  for  the  consumer. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  greater  amount  of  grease,  dirt,  vermin,  and 
disease  are  imbedded  in  garments  that  go  into  homes  to  be  made 
or  finished  than  could  possibly  be  acquired  in  sweat  shops. 
•  The  following  conclusions  by  an  English  writer  are  warranted  by 
the  present  and  other  American  investigations: 

Apart  from  the  points  of  starvation  wages  and  excessive  hours,  one 
of  the  main  facts  brought  out  by  recent  investigations  into  home  work 
is  the  grave  danger  to  the  health  of  both  the  worker  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  arising  from  the  making  of  garments,  etc.,  in  disease- 
infec'ed  and  otherwise  insanitary  houses,  and  public  opinion  has 
been  gradually  ripening  to  the  conclusion  that  legal  regulation  of 
some  kind  is  necessary  as  a  protection  to  public  health.  Further,  it 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  application  ,to  out-work  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  labor  in  the  factory  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and 
logical  extension,  as  out- work,  in  the  modem  expression  of  it,  is 
practically  an  extension  of  factory  work,  or  it  may  be  more  properly 
described  as  its  backwash.  Out-workers  are  employed  mainly  on 
the  surplusage  of  the  factory  orders — the  unskilled,  poorly  paid  work 
that  the  workshop  hand  rejects,  or  that  the  pressure  of  a  big  order 
prevents  her  wholly  overtaking.  The  low  degree  of  skill  required  for 
the  most  part  and  the  consequent  low  earnings  have  their  inevitable 
result  in  placing  this  section  of  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
class  of  workers  whose  conditions  most  need  supervision  and  control.  (°) 

Many  manufacturers  contend  that  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
houses  may  be  where  garments  are  handled — no  matter  how  filthy, 
diseased,  or  vermin  laden,  that  the  pressing  with  a  hot  iron  destroys 
all  germs  and  vermin,  and  that  the  presser  always  has  a  bottle  of 
cleaning  fluid  to  remove  stains  and  dirt.  But  no  one  would  knowingly 
buy  clothing  that  had  been  vermin  infected,  or  made  in  a  home  where 
one  of  the  family  had  smallpox,  even  if  assured  and  convinced  that  the 
garments  were  to  be  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  before  delivery  and 
cleansed  with  a  cleaning  fluid.  The  presence  of  the  garment  in  the 
shop  before  the  pressing  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  presser,  but  to  all 
other  workers,  and  to  the  wearers  of  such  other  garments  as  may  then 
be  in  process  of  manufacture  in  the  shop.  The  shop  employees  are 
liable  to  transmit  the  diseases  thus  brought  into  the  factory  as  they 
ride  in  street  cars  or  mingle  with  crowds  in  streets,  stores,  theaters,  or 
elsewhere. 

a  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Dangerous  Trades,  p.  98. 
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During  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1894,  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  the  tenement-house  districts,  in  which  garment  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on,  became  so  marked  that  the  factory  inspection 
department  of  the  State  issued  circular  letters  to  manufacturers  and 
tailors  whose  goods  were  made  up  in  such  districts,  warning  them  of 
the  dangers  of  infection.  The  report  for  1894  of  the  chief  factory 
inspector  of  Illinois  shows  that  it  was  found  at  that  time  that  the 
manufacturers  continued  to  receive  their  garments  from  homes  where 
there  was  smallpox. 

This  experience  of  the  factory  inspection  department  of  Illinois,  in 
Chicago,  is  cited  although  relating  to  a  date  long  since  past,  and 
detailed  illustrations  are  given  from  the  report  of  that  department  to 
show  the  possibility  of  contagion  during  epidemics,  and  that  during 
this  particular  epidemic  garments  were  manufactured  in  homes  while 
smallpox  existed  there,  and  that  such  clothing  had  been  delivered  to 
the  manufacturer  in  not  a  few,  but  in  many  cases  before  the  smallpox 
had  been  reported  to  the  health  department.  The  inspectors  found 
children  suffering  with  the  disease  concealed  by  the  very  clothing  on 
which  the  family  was  working. 

The  inspectors  visited  a  certain  home  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  in 
which  a  child  had  died  of  smallpox  on  the  28th,  after  a  week's  illness. 
There  were  16  coats  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  child's 
mother  asserted  that  it  had  been  several  weeks  since  they  had  had  any 
work,  except  that  then  on  the  premises,  and  that  none  had  been 
returned  to  the  shop  since  the  13th.  The  records  of  the  firm  for 
which  they  worked  showed  that  61  coats  had  been  returned  on  the 
23d  of  the  month — while  smaUpox  was  in  the  house.  The  firm  agreed 
to  have  these  coats  disinfected,  which  was  done  nine  days  later.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  certainly  been  an  avenue  for  the  carriage  of 
disease,  if  not  by  direct  transmission  to  the  wearers,  since  they  were 
disinfected  before  being  sold,  certainly  through  the  persons  in  the 
shop  who  had  handled  them  before  such  disinfection,  and  had  after- 
wards passed  people  on  the  street,  or  had  come  in  contact  with  them 
on  the  street  cars,  and  the  garments  from  the  diseased  home,  when 
being  taken  to  the  shop,  or  might  have  spread  the  disease  before  their 
fumigation. 

This  same  Illinois  report  contains  hundreds  of  other  instances  of 
this  kind,  and  in  each  case  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons, 
workers,  and  manufacturers  are  given.  Information  regarding  these 
cases  is  given  hi  the  following  pages,  which  are  practically  abstracts 
from  that  report,  omitting  names. 

These  histories  are  the  history  of  the  fatal  concealments  incident 
to  tenement-house  manufacture  and  home  finishing.  As  long  as  finish- 
ing in  homes  is  permitted,  just  so  long  will  contagious  diseases  there 
be  concealed. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  disease  often  made  very  great  inroads  among  the 
tenants  crowded  in  houses  where  there  was  smallpox  long  before  the 
health  department  became  aware  of  its  existence,  and  when  such  ten- 
ants learned  that  the  disease  had  been  discovered  they  scattered,  mov- 
ing, with  their  infected  goods,  into  other  unsuspected  houses  and  con- 
tinued their  work.  In  one  case,  where  a  contractor  in  a  tenement 
house  stated  that  his  child,  who  had  died  of  smallpox  on  the  26th  of 
the  month,  was  only  taken  ill  on  that  day,  and  further  stated  that  the 
last  work  delivered  to  the  manufacturer  had  been  sent  to  him  on  the 
22d,  it  was  found  that  he  had  concealed  19  bundles  of  garments  in  the 
basement  of  the  next  house,  which  he  later  confessed  had  been  placed 
there  on  the  26th,  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  child.  In  this  case  the 
family  had  not  called  in  its  regular  family  physician  because,  suspect- 
ing that  the  child  had  smallpox,  they  feared  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
pesthouse,  and  the  doctor  was  not  called  till  the  child  had  suffered 
nine  days.  This  contractor  meanwhile  continued  his  work  in  a  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  child  lay  iU  for  nine  days.  The  family 
passed  in  and  out  and  mingled  with  the  workmen,  and  all  used  the 
same  stab's,  hall,  and  water-closets. 

Oftentimes  an  illness  will  not  at  once  be  recognized,  even  by 
physicians,  as  a  contagious  disease,  and  the  manufacture  of  garments 
and  their  delivery  to  the  shop  will  continue  for  extended  periods  before 
such  discovery  is  made. 

One  case  was  found  where  a  tailor  had  made  up  a  coat  in  his  home 
while  his  child  lay  there  with  smallpox.  The  manufacturer  owning 
the  coat  was  notified  and  stated  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  coat 
destroyed  rather  than  fumigated  and  returned  to  the  shop.  A  health 
inspector  thereupon  demanded  the  coat  of  the  contractor,  so  that  it 
might  be  destroyed,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  in- 
spector unless  paid  for  it.  As  they  had  no  authority  to  pay  for  it, 
the  destination  of  the  coat  is  unknown. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Chicago  were  having  their  goods 
manufactured  in  the  smallpox-infested  district,  and  when  told  that 
their  goods  were  in  houses  where  smallpox  existed  often  promised  to 
send  no  more  goods  to  such  houses ;  but  in  many  instances  the  goods 
of  these  same  firms  were  found  there  during  that  same  epidemic 
period,  which,  the  factory  inspector  truly  states,  effectually  demon- 
strates the  folly  of  looking  for  voluntary  cooperation  from  any  bene- 
ficiary of  tenement-house  manufacture. 

There  was  one  case  of  a  woman  with  a  new-born  babe,  who  lay 
too  ill  of  smallpox  to  be  removed  to  the  pesthouse.  The  inspectors 
found  no  work  in  her  possession,  and  she  said  that  she  had  had  none 
for  weeks.  In  her  rooms  the  inspectors  found  a  young  girl,  who 
lived  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  whose  face  showed  that  she  had  recently 
recovered  from  smallpox.  This  girl  told  the  inspectors  that  she  had 
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been  sick  with  smallpox  eight  weeks  before,  and  had  been  well  enough 
to  be  up  for  four  weeks ;  that  no  doctor  had  been  called  for  her,  and 
no  one  outside  of  her  family  and  a  few  neighbors  knew  of  her  sickness. 
She  also  said  that  while  she  was  sick  garments  were  being  finished  in 
the  house.  This  successfully  concealed  case  of  smallpox  with  garment 
making  going  on  in  the  adjoining  rooms  throughout  the  entire  siege 
well  illustrated  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  tenement-house 
manufacture  or  home  finishing.  Goods,  made  up  eight  weeks  before 
danger  of  spreading  contagion  in  them  was  known  to  any  persons 
authorized  to  inspect  them  and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  were 
made,  had  long  before  the  eight  weeks  had  elapsed  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  contractor  and  the  manufacturer  and  may  have  carried 
contagion  to  unsuspecting  purchasers. 

In  another  instance  of  smallpox  cases^  the  inspectors'  list  of  tene- 
ment shops  showed  three  tailors  living  and  working  on  the  same 
premises.  The  inspectors  found  two  frame  houses  on  the  lot,  with 
smallpox  signs  on  both.  In  the  rear  house  they  conversed  with  a 
patient  in  the  pustulous  stage  (there  being  no  quarantine),  and 
learned  from  his  wife  that  all  three  tailors  had  moved  out,  two  of 
them  after  the  smallpox  signs  were  in  the  houses.  The  smallpox 
patient  in  the  front  house  died  on  Saturday  night,  two  days  previous 
to  this  inspection,  and  all  the  tenants  then  moved.  While  the  in- 
spectors were  investigating  in  the  rear  house,  the  smallpox  sign  was 
taken  from  the  front  house  and  the  sign  "To  rent"  was  put  up. 

In  many  instances  in  the  infected  district  during  the  three  months 
of  the  epidemic  described  in  this  report,  these  inspectors  found  on 
file  in  shops  certificates  issued  by  physicians,  stating  that  the  shop  was 
in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  giving  permission  for  manufacture  to 
be  carried  on  therein.  Such  certificates  were  shown  when  there  was 
still  disease  in  a  home,  and  the  inspectors  testified  that  no  certificate 
of  this  nature  could  be  safely  given  by  any  physician  who  does  not 
visit  the  homes  of  all  the  employees  of  the  shop  and  keep  such  houses 
under  his  daily  inspection  as  long  as  the  certificate  is  in  force.  That 
there  were  concealed  cases  everywhere  in  the  infected  district  during 
these  three  months  was  known  to  all  who  watched  the  course  of  the 
epidemic.  Even  where  cases  were  known,  the  fact  that  quarantine 
was  not  maintained  was  equally  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  That 
physicians  made  a  practice,  under  such  circumstances,  of  certifying 
shops  free  from  contagion  while  not  knowing  where  the  employees 
lived,  or  the  condition  of  their  houses,  is  one  more  argument  against 
home  finishing,  and  in  fact  all  home  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  induce  people  as  sorely  in  need  as  were  these 
home  finishers  to  suspend  work  during  three  weeks  of  quarantine 
merely  because  some  fellow-tenant  in  a  crowded  tenement  house  has 
a  sick  child.  Indeed,  the  intimacy  bred  of  overcrowding  is  increased 
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in  times  of  sickness,  and  neighbors  help  with  the  nursing,  sit  up  with 
the  dead,  and  attend  the  funeral  with  dogged  disregard  of  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  malady. 

Very  rarely  did  the  sweaters  obey  the  order  to  hold  goods  for  disin- 
fection. The  procedure  was  stated  to  have  been  as  follows:  An 
inspector,  finding  smallpox  in  the  sweater's  family  and  the  man  at 
work  upon  an  expensive  custom-made  coat,  instructed  him  to  hold 
it  for  disinfection.  The  inspector  then  went  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  notified  the  merchant  tailor  that  the  coat  must  be  sterilized,  and 
if  not,  that  it  will  be  destroyed.  Before  the  sterilizer's  wagon  can 
reach  the  sweater's  dwelling,  the  coat  may  be  on  its  way  to  the  manu- 
facturer. If  the  merchant  is  afraid  of  smallpox,  the  sweater  is 
warned  off  the  premises.  If,  however,  the  merchant  tailor  rises 
superior  to  the  fear  of  epidemic,  and  the  unsuspecting  customer  is  in 
a  hurry  for  his  coat,  or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  suit  is  destined  for 
a  customer  in  another  city,  it  is  promptly  delivered,  and  the  law 
provided  no  penalty  for  either  the  sweater  or  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  tailor,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Some  of  the  principal  reasons  of  concealment  of  disease,  well  set 
forth  by  the  factory  inspector,  are  fear  of  the  pesthouse  and  the 
financial  loss.  Mothers  dread  to  see  their  suffering  little  children 
carried  away  to  a  pesthouse,  and  hence  it  was  found  during  the 
smallpox  epidemic,  they  resort  to  extraordinary  measures,  such  as 
hiding  sick  children  in  coffee  sacks,  locking  them  in  water  closets,  or 
smuggling  them  away  to  remote  suburbs,  wrapped  as  bundles  of 
coats  and  transported  in  street  cars,  filled  with  unsuspecting  passen- 
gers. In  some  cases  an  entire  flat  has  been  darkened  and  locked  for 
days  together,  the  parents  coming  and  going  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  while  they  nursed  their  children  through  the  plague,  and 
neighboring  tenants  upon  the  same  floor  believed  that  the  whole 
family  had  gone  away.  In  other  cases  doors  and  windows  were  barri- 
caded as  well  as  locked  and  bolted,  and  the  health  officers  were  obliged 
to  break  down  the  doors.  The  yellow  card,  which  would  have  been 
of  inestimable  use  if  posted  and  kept  in  place  upon  infectious  premises, 
as  prescribed  by  the  city  ordinance,  was  found  tacked  upon  rear  sheds, 
in  hallways  upon  inside  doors,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  in  many 
cases  never  posted  at  all.  Cards  were  torn  down  in  scores  of  cases. 

The  inspector  states  that  the  afflicted  families  found  steadfast  allies 
in  their  struggle  for  concealment  among  the  neighbors  whose  interest 
in  the  matter  coincided  with  their  own.  Landlords  dread  the  yellow 
card,  lest  it  cause  their  tenants  to  flee  and  hinder  new  ones  from  com- 
ing. Shopkeepers  lose  their  trade,  where  smallpox  is  known  to  be 
overhead  or  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  and  fellow-tenants  fear  for  their 
goods  and  their  chances  of  employment  if  the  presence  of  the  disease 
is  made  known,  and  fumigation  and  quarantine  follow. 
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All  these  things  happen  in  greater  measnre  during  an  epidemic  than 
at  other  times ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  public  attention  is  then  fixed 
upon  the  infectious  district,  and  some  precautionary  measures  are 
taken.  At  all  times  we  have  with  us  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
typhoid,  tuberculosis,  scabies,  and  other  forms  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  same  concealment  is  practiced,  but  the  public  scrutiny  is  lacking, 
and  the  danger  inherent  in  home  manufacture  is  therefore  a  permanent 
one. 

The  sanitary  value  of  the  concentration  of  the  garment  workers  in 
factories,  which  could  be  permanently  located  and  successfully  in- 
spected, is  indisputable,  the  factory  inspector  stated,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  when  there  is  no  epidemic.  This  consideration  alone  would 
justify  the  prohibition  of  tenement  manufacture  as  a  strictly  sanitary 
measure. 

The  report  of  these  inspections  through  the  month  of  June  in  1894 
showed  that  a  number  of  the  too  slowly  alarmed  manufacturers  had 
at  last  withdrawn  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  work  from  this  district. 
The  risk  of  having  their  goods  caught  where  infection  could  be  legally 
proved  seemed  to  be  so  slight  that  they  sent  out  goods  and  took  their 
chances,  almost  undeterred  by  tha  fear  of  losing  goods  under  condem- 
nation. Through  June  little  diminution  of  the  disease  was  found,  but 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  infectious  premises  was  suspended. 

The  lessons  of  such  an  epidemic,  the  report  continues,  are  that  it 
can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful regulation  of  home  finishing  or  tenement-house  manufacture, 
are  insuperable  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  the  workers, 
and  the  shifting  about  of  such  workers  requires  daily  revision  of  lists 
to  keep  them  even  approximately  correct.  Half-way  measures  are 
extremely  dangerous,  because  they  lull  the  purchasing  public  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  The  continued  toleration  of  finishing  in  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  face  of  experiences,  during  epidemic  periods,  would 
argue  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  learning  from  experience.  Past 
experience  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  tenement  finishing,  and  can 
not  be  minimized  or  eradicated  while  that  goes  on,  but  can  be  removed 
by  its  abolition. 

The  plan  of  compensating  home  workers  for  loss  of  work  during 
infectious  illnesses  at  homes  has  been  considered  in  England,  on  the 
theory  that  the  worker  would  then  have  no  motive  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  disease,  and  hence  the  danger  of  spreading  contagion  would 
be  somewhat  lessened,  because  it  is  recognized  that  home  finishers 
will  not  stop  work,  and  thus  lose  money,  on  the  hypothesis  that  by  so 
doing  they  may  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to  other  people  unknown 
to  them  and  in  whom  they  have  no  interest.  But  an  objection  to  this 
plan  is  that  it  might  lead  to  false  notifications  of  infectious  disease,  or 
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diseased  persons  might  be  "borrowed  "  in  order  that  a  quondam  home 
finisher  might  gain  a  little  money  without  labor. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  home  finishing  is  done  under  insanitary 
or  revolting  conditions,  yet  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  under  such 
conditions,  and  that  much  of  it  is  so  done,  forces  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  method  of  manufacture  should  be  abolished  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.  Throughout  this  report  care  has  been  taken 
that  there  shall  be  no  overemphasis  of  evils.  In  selecting  from  the 
cases  found  for  purposes  of  illustration,  those  picturing  the  "worst" 
conditions  were  not  chosen.  A  single  case  of  typhoid,  traceable  to 
polluted  water  or  infected  milk,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  community, 
but  the  danger  to  the  public  through  garments  exposed  to  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  is  even  greater. 

The  conditions  under  which  work,  by  say  1,000  people,  is  done  in 
a  factory  can  be  inspected  frequently;  but  to  attempt  to  visit  that 
number  of  home  finishers  with  any  effect  is  so  useless  that  laws  pro- 
viding a  few  inspectors  for  such  purpose  fall  very  short  of  their  aim. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representative, 
in  its  Report  on  the  Sweating  System,  Report  No.  2309,  February 
13,  1892,  gave  as  one  reason  for  confining  their  labors  to  the  clothing 
industry  the  fact  that  the  dangers  to  the  public  welfare  were  more 
serious  in  that  than  in  other  sweated  industries. 

Since  that  congressional  committee's  investigation  there  have  been 
many  improvements  in  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  clothing 
is  made;  for  instance,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  clothing  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  tenement  workshop  used  as  a  dwelling,  when  persons 
not  members  of  the  family  are  employed  in  the  work,  where  the  workers 
are  boarded  by  the  employer,  and  the  "  employees  eat  at  their  work  and 
sleep  on  the  goods."  Legislation  has  done  much  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  work  and  living  among  clothing  workers.  That  the  spread 
of  contagion  was  not  due  merely  to  general  uncleanliness  and  mis- 
cellaneous disease  germs,  but  to  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  and  typhus  fever  from  quarters  where  these  diseases  are  con- 
tinuously epidemic,  was  established  by  the  congressional  committee 
in  1892. 

In  a  British  report  printed  in  1908, (°)  it  was  stated  that  "The 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  not  only 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are  dangerous 
to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making 
clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the  sale  of  garments 
made  in  the  rooms  inhabited  by  persons  suffering  from  smallpox  and 
other  diseases."  *  *  * 

Q>  Report  on  Home  Work,  printed  for  House  of  Commons  in  1908. 
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Officials  in  several  States  have  testified  to  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  enforcing  laws  regulating  home  finishing.  No  single  State 
can  afford  to  employ  a  corps  of  inspectors  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  more  than  a  cursory  inspection  of  licensed  houses.  Proper 
inspection  would  require  almost  daily  visits  to  innumerable  homes. 

It  has  been  proved  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  existing  laws  merely 
regulating  tenement-house  manufacture,  either  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  elsewhere,  to  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that  clothing 
made  or  finished  in  homes  is  free  from  disease  and  vermin.  All  laws' 
" regulating"  tenement-house  manufacture  are  more  or  less  ineffective 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  enacted,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The 
New  York  state  laws  on  this  subject  are  looked  upon  as  models  for 
this  class  of  legislation,  and  every  effort  is  made  for  their  enforce- 
ment, yet  it  has  been  found  in  this  investigation  that  work  was  being 
done  in  homes  in  the  city  of  New  York  that,  while  structurally  sani- 
tary, were  insanitary  from  other  standpoints,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  filth  or  vermin,  or  of  diseased  persons,  or  that  they  had  become 
insanitary  because  of  the  low  standards  (°)  of  the  dwellers  in  them. 

That  the  United  States  Government  recognizes  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion through  tenement  manufacture  is  set  forth  in  the  following, 
from  a  review  of  Professor  Common's  testimony  before  the  industrial 
commission:  (b) 

While*  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  state  government 
has  undertaken  to  abolish  tenement-house  work  where  the  work  is 
sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
itself  a  purchaser  of  clothing  it  has  undertaken  to  establish  this  con- 
dition. Since  the  Spanish- American  war,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  contagion  of  measles  and  other  diseases 
in  the  army  was  owing  directly  to  tenement-house  manufacture,  the 
War  Department  has  inserted  in  its  contracts  with  the  manufacturers 
of  military  garments  that  all  work  must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organ- 
ized factory,  and  no  part  of  the  work  shall  be  sublet  to  contractors. 
In  the  several  States  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  is  usually  pur- 
chased from  the  War  Department,  and  is,  therefore,  protected  by  the 
specifications  of  that  department;  but  in  those  States  where  clothing 

o  Report  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1902, 
p.  43.  "The  need  of  legislation  regulating  home  industry  was  not  especially  felt 
BO  long  as  home  work  was  confined  to  native  tailors,  *  *  *  but  it  became  manifest 
when  swarms  of  immigrants  from  central  and  eastern  Europe,  with  their  low  standards 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  came  to  this  country  and  settled  down  in  city  tenements 
where,  without  complaint,  they  accepted  rooms  almost  devoid  of  light  and  air.  Filth , 
vermin,  disease  abounded  in  the  tenements  where  they  settled  and  became  a  menace 
to  the  public  health  when  these  immigrants  undertook  in  their  living  rooms  the  first 
work  that  offered.  The  entire  family  worked  early  and  late  making  clothing,  cigars, 
etc.,  and  earned  less  than  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  single  man." 

6  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  1901,  Vol.  XV,  p.  xxxi. 
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is  purchased  by  the  state  authorities  there  exist  at  present  but  few 
restrictions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York:  (°) 

And  one  provision  of  the  law  can  not  be  carried  out  at  all.  It  pro- 
vides that  every  licensed  tenement  house  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected 
twice  annually.  That,  with  the  department's  present  staff,  is  hope- 
lessly impossible;  in  fact,  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  inspect  all  even 
once  annually. 

*  *  *  '£ ne  process  is  necessarilv  slow,  and  it  is  most  unjust  to 
the  scheme  of  the  law  and  to  this  department  for  certain  classes  of 
our  critics  to  find  fault  with  results  in  some  houses  or  neighborhoods 
which  have  not  yet  or  not  yet  long  received  our  thorough  attention. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  can  ever  receive  "  thorough 
attention."  The  burden  of  taxation  on  the  community  to  support 
such  a  force  of  inspectors  would  be  intolerable.  In  cases  of  sanitary 
violations,  by  even  a  small  per  cent  of  the  thousands  of  home 
workers,  legal  prosecutions  are  expensive,  and  as  long  as  we  have 
home  workers  we  will  have  violations.  Two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
violations  may  be  costly. 

a  Seventh  General  Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  i,  56,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CLOTHING  SHOP  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 
VENTILATION  OF  WORK  ROOMS. 

During  this  study  of  the  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  Rochester, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  establishments  of  various 
descriptions  were  visited,  as  the  investigation  covered  the  small  and 
large  contract  shop,  the  small  manufacturing  firm,  the  manufacturing 
concern  of  moderate  size,  and  the  " inside"  and  " outside"  shops  of 
large  manufacturing  establishments. 

It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  205  of  the  244 
establishments,  employing  nearly  17,000  or  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  22,668  shop  employees  included  in  the  investigation,  relied  for 
ventilation  wholly  upon  doors  and  windows.  If  the  windows  and  doors 
are  opened  often  enough,  or  if  enough  of  them  are  kept  open  all  the 
time  the  ventilation  may  be  entirely  adequate,  unless  the  condition  of 
near-by  toilets  is  abnormal.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  facto- 
ries and  contract  shops  visited  in  the  summer  time,  when  windows  and 
doors  were  kept  open,  a  much  lower  per  cent  were  reported  as  having 
noticeably  bad  air  than  of  those  visited  in  the  winter  time. 

Aside  from  the  question  as  to  whether  windows  or  doors  can  be 
kept  open  in  the  winter  time  without  subjecting  at  least  some  of  the 
employees  to  harmful  drafts,  the  investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  in  cold  weather  is  to  keep  ah1  windows 
and  doors  closed  during  the  working  hours.  The  investigation 
showed  further  that  only  43  of  the  total  number  of  establishments 
visited  ventilated  the  workrooms  during  the  day,  in  the  morning 
before  the  factory  was  opened,  at  noon,  or  at  night  after  the  factory 
was  closed.  There  were  17  of  these  which  ventilated  at  night;  8 
which  ventilated  in  the  morning;  9  which  ventilated  at  noon;  and  9 
which  ventilated  during  the  day.  Of  the  total  of  these,  11  were 
located  in  New  York  City,  10  in  Rochester,  10  in  Philadelphia,  4  in 
Baltimore,  and  8  in  Chicago. 

Three  establishments,  employing  a  total  of  878  persons,  had  installed 
suction  fans  in  their  windows,  and  36  other  establishments  were 
equipped  with  supplemental  means  of  ventilation,  such  as  air  shafts, 
skylights,  etc. 

The  condition  indicated  by  these  facts  gains  in  significance  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  establishments  whose  workroom  atmosphere 
is  shown,  by  the  discussion  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  perceptibly 
affected  by  poorly  equipped,  badly  located  or  ill-kept  toilets.  The 
odors  emanating  from  these  closets  were  particularly  noticeable  in 
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the  tenant  (a)  factories  of  New  York  City,  where  the  air  in  the  work- 
rooms of  21  of  the  88  establishments  investigated  was  markedly 
affected. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  condition  of  the  toilets  in  these  fac- 
tories and  workshops  becomes  doubly  important  and  demands 
detailed  consideration. 

FIRE  ESCAPES   AND   FIRE   PROTECTION   IN   BUILDINGS   IN   WHICH 
CLOTHING  SHOPS  WERE  LOCATED. 

The  laws  of  the  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted 
require  fire  escapes  to  be  placed  on  all  buildings  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  if  above  a  specified  height.  In  Maryland  this 
requirement  applies  to  buildings  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
above  the  first  floor;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  it 
applies  to  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height. 

Nearly  all  of  the  clothing  factories  investigated  which  were  in  build- 
ings two  or  more  stories  in  height  were  provided  with  fire  escapes.  In 
New  York  and  Rochester  none  of  the  clothing  shops  were  in  buildings 
of  more  than  two  stories  in  height  which  did  not  have  fire  escapes.  In 
Philadelphia  only  four  shops  located  above  the  second  floor  were  with- 
out fire  escapes.  In  Chicago  nine  establishments  located  above  the 
first  floor  were  unprovided  with  fire  escapes,  and  three  others  were 
on  the  first  fioor  of  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  which  had 
no  fire  escapes.  In  Baltimore  four  shops  located  above  the  first  floor 
were  without  fire  escapes. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  these  establishments  the 
total  height  of  the  building  in  stories,  the  floor  upon  which  the  shop 
was  located,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  shop: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  NOT  PROP- 
ERLY  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SUCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

CHICAGO. 


Estab- 
lishment 
number. 

Floor  on  which  shop  is  located. 

Height  of 
building 
(stories). 

Number  of  employees. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Females 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
•      7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

First... 

1      * 

}            3 
\             3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

8 
9 
7 
33 
1            15 
f            21 
\             8 
21 
146 
80 
152 
33 

9 
8 
3 
50 
65 
18 
8 
30 
196 
85 
177 
66 

17 
18 
11 
85 
83 
39 
17 
55 
356 
172 
336 
101 

Third  

1 

1 
2 
3 

Fourth 

Second 

Third  

First  

First  

1 
4 
14 

7 
7 
2 

Second  

First,  second,  and  third 

Third 

First,  second  ,  and  third 

Second  and  third 

Total  

533 

715 

42 

1,290 

oA  tenant  factory  1  *  is  a  building,  separate  parts  of  which  are  occupied  and  used  by  different 
persons,  companies  or  corporations,  and  one  or  more  of  which  parts  is  so  used  as  to  constitute  in  law  a 
factory. — Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York,  chap.  31,  sec.  94. 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  NOT  PROP- 
ERLY  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SUCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS— Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Estab- 
lishment 
number. 

Floor  on  which  shop  is  located. 

Height  of 
building 
(stories). 

Number  of  employees. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Females 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

Third 

3 
3 
3 
4 

5 
.      8 
4 

8 

18 
5 
4 
3 

23 
13 
8 
11 

do                        

Third 

Total 

25 

30 

55 

BALTIMORE. 


1 

First  and  second 

4 

5 

37 

7 

49 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

First  and  second 

2 

42 

63 

5 

110 

4 

do 

3 

20 

15 

35 

Total 

71 

117 

12 

200 

In  some  of  these  buildings  there  were  other  establishments  than 
those  investigated.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  was 
not  ascertained  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  known  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  Chicago,  it  was  small. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  further  conditions  in  these 
establishments  as  to  protection  against  fire.  In  establishment  No.  1, 
Philadelphia,  the  stairway  was  constructed  of  wood  and  was  2£  feet 
wide;  there  were  3  buckets  of  water  in  this  establishment,  as  a  means 
of  extinguishing  fire.  In  No.  2  exit  was  by  means  of  one  stairway 
inclosed  in  a  dark,  narrow  hallway,  partitioned  off;  here  buckets  of 
water  were  provided.  In  No.  3  there  was  one  stairway  of  wood  4 
feet  wide  used  as  a  means  of  exit ;  six  buckets  of  water  placed  so  as  to 
be  difficult  of  access  were  provided  in  the  shop.  In  No.  4  exit  was  by 
means  of  one  wooden  stairway,  reached  by  first  going  down  a  short 
hallway;  2  buckets  of  water  were  provided. 

For  Chicago,  conditions  were  as  follows:  Establishments  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  were  hi  the  same  building,  Nos.  4  and  5  were  in  the  same 
building,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  were  in  the  same  building.  Exit  from 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  was  by  means  of  one  narrow  wooden  stairway,  with 
one  turn  between  each  two  floors ;  the  stairway  was  used  both  by  the 
shops  and  by  families  who  lived  in  the  building.  In  establishment 
No.  1  the  windows  were  heavily  barred,  preventing  exit  by  them. 
There  were  no  fire-fighting  facilities  in  any  of  these  shops.  In  estab- 
lishments Nos.  4  and  5  exit  was  by  means  of  two  wooden  stairways — 
one  in  the  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  building ;  these  stairs 
were  partitioned  off  from  the  shop  rooms.  One  chemical  extinguisher 
was  provided  in  each  shop.  In  Nos.  6  and  7  there  was  a  wooden 
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stairway  provided  at  each  end  of  the  building,  but  no  fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances.  In  No.  8  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  at  the  front 
and  one  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  built  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
but  no  means  of  extinguishing  fires  were  provided.  In  No.  9  there 
was  a  wooden  stairway  at  each  end  of  the  building.  There  were  no 
fire  extinguishers  or  other  apparatus,  In  No.  10  there  was  a  wooden 
stairway  at  the  rear,  and  another  at  the  front,  which  was  covered  over 
by  a  trapdoor  and  not  in  common  use.  Here,  also,  no  means  of  extin- 
guishing fires  were  provided.  In  No.  11  there  were  three  stairways, 
one  of  which  was  reserved  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  There  were  buckets 
of  water  on  each  floor.  In  No.  12  there  was  one  wooden  stairway, 
and  one  chemical  extinguisher  was  provided  on  each  floor.  In  Bal- 
timore there  were  four  buildings  without  fire  escapes.  No.  1  con- 
sisted of  two  buildings  and  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  provided  in 
each;  one  stairway  was  steep,  narrow,  and  in  poor  repair;  there  was  a 
fire  hose  connected  with  a  standpipe,  and  eight  pails  of  water  on  each 
floor.  In  No.  2  exit  was  by  means  of  a  winding  wooden  stairway, 
opening  into  a  hallway.  There  were  no  fire-extinguishing  appliances. 
In  No.  3  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  on  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  six  pails  of  water  were  kept  for  extinguishing  fires.  No.  4  had 
three  wooden  stairways,  two  of  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  located  at  the  rear,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  building;  three 
pails  of  water  were  provided  on  each  floor. 

The  type  of  fire  escape  most  commonly  provided  consisted  of  bal- 
conies at  each  floor,  constructed  of  iron,  with  light  iron  steps  leading 
from  balcony  to  balcony.  In  many  cases  the  steps  provided  were  old 
and  of  doubtful  strength.  Instances  were  found  where  buildings 
were  provided  with  simply  an  iron  ladder  running  straight  up  and 
down  the  building  and  a  small  landing  at  each  floor.  Cases  of  this 
type  of  inadequate  fire  escape  were,  however,  few. 

In  many  of  those  shops  that  were  provided  with  fire  escapes,  how- 
ever, access  to  such  escapes  was  blocked  or  obstructed,  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  escape  was  such  that  it  was  rendered  dangerous  to  use. 

In  Chicago  the  escape  from  one  shop,  employing  7  men  and  4 
women,  had  no  drop  ladder,  necessitating  a  jump  of  12  feet  to  the 
ground  by  those  who  used  the  escape.  In  another  shop  the  escape 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  people  in  the  building. 
In  two  other  shops  the  employees  did  not  have  direct  access  to  the 
fire  escape,  it  being  necessary  in  one  instance  to  cross  to  another 
building  by  means  of  a  wooden  runway,  and  in  the  other  to  go  into 
the  hall  and  into  another  shop  in  order  to  reach  the  fire  escape.  These 
two  shops  employed  1  man  and  16  women,  and  9  men,  6  women,  and 
2  children,  respectively. 

In  one  shop  in  Rochester  access  to  the  escape  was  blocked  by  the 
machines  and  finishers'  tables.  Here,  also,  the  escape  from  one  shop 
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terminated  in  a  court,  from  which  there  was  inadequate  means  of 
escape,  making  the  use  of  the  fire  escape  dangerous.  There  were  60 
men,  94  women,  and  1  child  employed  in  these  two  shops. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  found  12  shops  in  which  access  to  the 
fire  escape  was  blocked,  in  almost  every  case,  by  machines  and  finish- 
ers' tables,  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  windows.  There  were 
508  men,  251  women,  and  3  children  employed  in  these  shops.  One 
case  was  found  where  the  escape  terminated  over  a  deep  cellarway,  so 
that  anyone  using  the  escape  would  have  to  drop  into  this  cellarway. 
There  were  46  men,  9  women,  and  6  children  employed  in  this  shop. 

In  Philadelphia  access  to  the  fire  escape  in  one  shop  was  by  means 
of  one  small  window.  This  shop  employed  79  men,  34  women,  and 
7  children.  In  another  shop  access  to  the  escape  was  blocked  by 
machine  tables  built  in  front  of  the  windows.  There  were  18  men,  13 
women,  and  2  children  employed  in  this  shop. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  38  establishments  which  had  only 
pails  of  water  in  the  shop  rooms.  These  pails  are  the  ordinary  gal- 
vanized buckets  which  are  used  as  "fire  buckets/'  and  hold  about 
2  gallons  of  water.  The  number  of  such  buckets  ranged  from  2  to 
30  in  each  separate  room  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  only  6  or  8  buckets.  There  were  1,543 
men,  780  women,  and  29  children  employed  in  these  establishments. 
There  were  also  5  establishments,  employing  677  men,  434  women, 
and  2  children,  in  which  both  fire  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers 
were  provided,  and  one  establishment,  employing  26  men,  13  women, 
and  no  children,  in  which  only  chemical  extinguishers  were  found. 
In  Rochester  there  were  9  establishments  equipped  with  fire-buckets 
only.  In  these  establishments  307  men,  379  women,  and  8  children 
were  employed.  There  was  also  one  establishment  in  which  73  men, 
118  women,  and  3  children  were  employed,  and  which  was  equipped 
with  both  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  19  establishments,  employing  218  men, 
169  women,  and  21  children,  which  were  equipped  with  fire  buckets 
only,  and  3  establishments  employ  ing  191  men,  152  women,  and  13 
children,  which  were  equipped  merely  with  chemical  extinguishers. 
In  Baltimore  there  were  4  establishments,  employing  82  men,  116 
women,  and  18  children,  which  provided  only  fire  buckets,  and  1 
establishment,  employing  45  men,  32  women,  and  4  children,  which 
provided  both  fire  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers.  In  Chicago 
there  were  2  establishments  employing  338  men,  400  women,  and  27 
children  which  provided  only  fire  buckets  for  emergency.  There 
were  also  2  establishments  which  provided  only  chemical  extinguishers 
and  1  which  provided  buckets  of  sand.  There  were  66  men,  116 
women,  and  4  children,  and  18  men  and  72  women  employed  hi  these 
establishments,  respectively. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  buckets  provided  were  kept  full  of  water 
(except  in  one  case  where  sand  was  used).  Those  shops  in  which 
fire  buckets  were  provided  but  were  full  of  trash,  or  entirely  empty, 
have  not  been  included  here.  Both  dry  and  liquid  chemical  extin- 
guishers were  used.  In  general  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
location  of  either  buckets  or  extinguishers,  except  in  some  of  the 
larger  establishments,  which  paid  greater  attention  to  fire  protection. 

As  a  general  rule  the  adequacy  of  exit  was  found  to  vary  with  the 
size  and  character  of  the  establishment.  Those  shops  in  which  the 
best  means  of  exit  were  found  were  nearly  always  in  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  large  manufacturing  concerns.  Those  in  which  the 
worst  means  of  exit  were  found  were  occupied  by  the  small  contract 
shops  located  in  tenant  factory  buildings.  Both  of  these  statements 
are  subject  to  exceptions,  however.  Such  exceptions  are  the  small 
contract  shops  located  in  one-story  buildings  with  exits  directly  to 
the  street  or  to  a  court.  Several  Philadelphia  contract  shops  were 
found  in  buildings  having  fireproof  stairways,  and  several  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  which  did  not  have  fireproof  exits  were  found 
in  Chicago.  In  Chicago  5  establishments  employing  649  persons 
had  fireproof  stairways;  in  Baltimore  7  establishments  with  2,507 
employees  were  equipped  with  fireproof  stairways;  in  Rochester 
only  1  of  the  establishments  investigated,  a  large  firm,  had  fireproof 
stairways;  in  Philadelphia  9  establishments  employing  1,353  persons 
had  fireproof  stairways;  and  in  New  York  14  establishments  with 
2,577  employees  had  fireproof  stairways.  Most  of  the  fireproof 
stairways  in  these  cities  were  of  the  type  commonly  known  as  an 
inside  fire  escape;  that  is,  they  were  stairways  inclosed  in  brick  or 
concrete  towers  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  fire 
doors.  Some,  particularly  in  New  York,  were  not  thus  inclosed  but 
the  steps  and  supports  were  simply  constructed  of  fireproof  material, 
such  as  slate,  iron,  or  concrete. 

Those  establishments  which  did  not  have  fireproof  stairways  and 
exits  and  which  were  3  or  more  stories  in  height,  comprising  155 
establishments  in  the  5  cities,  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes, 
namely,  those  which  had  good,  broad,  well-kept  and  light  stairways, 
and  those  which  had  narrow,  dark  stairways,  difficult  to  ascend  or 
descend.  The  worst  conditions  in  this  respect  were  found  in  New 
York,  where  the  steps  commonly  were  of  wood,  often  out  of  repair 
and  worn,  and  built  around  a  hoisting  shaft,  which  would  serve  as  a 
flue  in  case  of  fire.  These  stairways  were  often  dark  with  one  or  two 
turns  between  floors. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  exit  from 
which  was  by  means  of  stairways  of  this  type  with  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  them: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  OCCUPYING  BUILDINGS  HAVING  NARROW,  DARK, 
AND  INEFFICIENT  STAIRWAYS  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THEM. 


City. 

Number 
of 
establish- 
ments. 

Number  of  employees. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Females 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

Chicago 

7 

1 
33 
11 
4 

64 
6 
572 
154 
17 

53 
22 
217 
112 
43 

8 
1 
15 
8 
7 

125 
29 
804 

274 
67 

Rochester  

New  York 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore 

Total  

56 

813 

447 

39 

1,299 

The  number  of  establishments  and  employees  are  shown  for  each 
city.  The  establishments  were  all  hi  buildings  of  three  or  more 
stories.  The  stairways  were  such  that  if  they  were  the  sole  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  they  would  have  proved  absolutely  inefficient. 
Especially  was  this  true  hi  New  York  City,  where  the  buildings  were 
ordinarily  six  to  ten  stories  high.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  per  establishment  in  these  cases  is  small. 
This  means  that  practically  all  of  these  establishments  were  small 
contract  shops  located  in  tenant  factory  buildings,  the  other  floors 
of  which  were  occupied  by  other  shops. 

ELEVATORS. 

Many  of  the  establishments  investigated  were  located  on  the  upper 
floors  of  high  buildings  where  the  climbing  of  many  nights  of  stairs 
hi  going  to  and  returning  from  work  was  a  matter  of  hardship, 
especially  for  women.  In  some  establishments  elevators  were  pro- 
vided but  in  many  others  no  such  provision  was  made. 

In  considering  the  use  of  elevators  by  the  employees  the  clothing 
shops  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — those  having  elevators 
which  employees  may  use,  those  having  elevators  not  to  be  used 
by  the  employees,  and  those  having  no  elevators  in  the  building. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  elevators  was  allowed  to  the  6,661  employees 
of  34  establishments  in  the  five  cities.  In  7  establishments  a 
restricted  use  of  elevators  by  employees  was  allowed.  In  some  cases 
women,  but  not  men,  were  permitted  to  ride;  in  others  all  employees 
might  ride  up  but  not  down ;  while  in  still  others  the  privilege  of  using 
the  elevator  depended  upon  which  floor  the  employees  worked  on. 
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In  50  establishments  where  there  were  elevators,  their  use  by  the 
employees  was  not  permitted.  The  following  table  shows  for  these 
establishments  the  number  of  employees  required  to  climb  each  speci- 
fied number  of  flights  of  stairs  in  going  to  their  work: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  ELEVATORS  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  ARE  NOT 
PERMITTED  TO  USE,  AND  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  REQUIRED  TO  CLIMB  EACH 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS. 


Number  of  flights  of  stairs. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

One  flight                           

12 
22 
25 
17 

9 
3 

543 
L056 

1,281 
662 
467 
310 

989 
1,182 
1,007 
678 
282 
119 

21 
53 
36 
31 
12 
3 

1,553 
2,291 
2,324 
1,371 
761 
432 

Two  flights                                                      

Three  flights  

Four  flights                                 .  .    .  

Five  flights 

SIxflights         ...               

Total  

50 

4,319 

4,257 

156 

8,732 

One  hundred  and  eight  establishments  were  located  above  the  first 
floor  in  buildings  having  no  elevators.  The  following  table  shows 
for  these  establishments  the  number  of  employees  required  to  climb 
each  specified  number  of  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  their  work.  This 
table  does  not  of  course  include  the  firms  occupying  one-story 
buildings. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS   WITHOUT   ELEVATORS  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY- 
EES REQUIRED  TO  CLIMB  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS. 


Number  of  flights  of  stairs. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

One  flight     . 

42 
34 
21 
11 
7 
3 

606 
741 
319 
278 
120 
41 

868 
485 
390 
132 
46 
22 

92 
53 
27 
3 
3 
1 

1,566 
1,279 
736 
413 

169 
64 

Two  flights  

Three  flights  

Four  flights 

Five  flights  

Six  flights  

Total  

108 

2,105 

1,943 

179 

4,227 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  elevator  was  merely  the  usual 
type  of  freight  elevator,  a  platform  with  (sometimes)  two  sides  built 
up,  but  practically  unguarded  so  far  as  the  passenger  is  concerned. 
Some  of  these  elevators  are  not  constantly  attended,  but  are  used  by 
anyone  from  any  floor.  A  signal  is  usually  given  and  if  no  objec- 
tion is  made  from  any  other  floor,  the  elevator  is  started  by  the  person 
wishing  to  use  it.  Gates  or  automatic  doors  are  usually  found  on 
each  floor  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  elevator 
shaft. 
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A  noticeable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  employees  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  elevator  was  seen  in  the  case  of  one  establishment  which  em- 
ploys over  1,000  people  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  floors  alone. 
This  firm  has  installed  5  elevators  which  the  employees  may  use.  To 
utilize  these  cars  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  employees  on  the  various 
floors  begin  and  cease  work  at  five-minute  intervals.  One  Rochester 
firm  permits  employees  to  use  the  elevator  to  go  from  one  floor  to 
another  in  connection  with  their  work,  but  not  when  entering  nor 
leaving  the  building.  One  New  York  firm  has  1  freight  and  1  passen- 
ger elevator  (the  latter  always  attended),  either  of  which  the  employees 
may  use. 

There  is  no  law  in  any  of  the  four  States — New  York,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — making  compulsory  the  installation  of 
elevators  or  their  use  by  employees,  but  in  New  York  State,  section 
79  of  the  factory  inspection  law  provides  that  where  elevators  are  in 
use  they  shall  be  " properly  and  substantially  inclosed  and  guarded," 
and  also  that: 

*  *  *  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody,  or  management  of,  or  to  operate 
an  elevator  hi  a  factory,  nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody,  or 
management  of,  or  to  operate  an  elevator  therein  running  at  a  speed 
of  over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute. 

Illinois  provides  by  law  that  no  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall 
operate,  or  have  the  custody  of,  elevators,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
similar  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  children  under  14  years  of 
age. 

WASH  ROOMS. 

Wash  rooms  are  required  by  law  hi  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  latter  State  such  rooms  are  required  to  be  separate  for 
males  and  females,  but  these  provisions  are  in  many  cases  not  com- 
plied with. 

Section  88,  Article  VI,  of  the  New  York  general  labor  law  reads: 
"Every  factory  shall  contain  *  *  *  suitable  and  convenient 
wash  rooms. " 

Section  8,  article  226,  1905  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  the 
following  provision:  "Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing 
males  and  females  in  the  same  establishment,  shall  provide  for  such 
employees  suitable  wash  and  dressing  rooms  *  *  *;  and  *  *  * 
wash  and  dressing  rooms  used  by  females  shall  not  adjoin  those  used 
by  males,  but  shall  be  built  entirely  away  from  them,  and  shall  be 
properly  screened  and  ventilated  *  *  *." 

Illinois  and  Maryland  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  had  no  such 
legal  provisions. 
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In  most  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation  a  wash  room  was 
the  exception,  while  a  faucet  and  sink,  usually  in  the  work  room,  was 
the  rule.  Some  shops  had  separate  sinks  for  the  two  sexes,  but  even 
this  was  not  usual. 

The  following  table  shows  by  cities  the  number  of  establishments 
having  or  not  having  wash  rooms  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
such  establishments: 

NUMBER    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    HAVING    AND    NOT    HAVING   WASH    ROOMS,  AND 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


City. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Establishments 
having  separate 
wash  rooms  for 
males  and  females. 

Establishments 
having  wash  rooms 
for  females,  but 
not  for  males. 

Establishments  having  no  wash  room. 

But  having  sink 
and  faucet. 

Nor  other  facilities 
for  washing. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Chicago  
Rochester.  ..  . 
New  York...  . 
Philadelphia    . 
Baltimore...   . 

Total.  .  .  . 

70 
•  25 
88 
39 
22 

6 
2 
3 
5 
5 

444 
183 
273 
577 
956 

686 
305 
249 
618 
1,191 

3 
2 

8 
6 
5 

62 
67 
984 
104 
738 

131 
82 
731 
85 

C27 

39 
12 
36 
20 

7 

1,818 
461 
2,440 
472 
131 

2.966 
842 
1,788 
421 
304 

22 
9 
41 
8 
5 

228 
181 
999 
79 
49 

459 
270 
544 
84 
54 

244 

21 

2,433 

3,  049 

24 

1,955 

1,656 

114 

5,322 

6,321 

85 

1,536 

1,411 

Of  the  244  establishments  investigated,  21,  employing  2,433  males 
and  3,049  females,  had  wash  rooms  separate  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
24  establishments,  with  1,955  males  and  1,656  females,  had  wash 
rooms  for  females  but  none  for  males.  The  199  remaining  establish- 
ments, with  6,858  male  and  7,732  female  employees,  had  no  wash 
rooms,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  114  of  these  shops  a  sink  and  faucet 
were  provided  for  the  5,322  male  and  6,321  female  employees. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  was  in  the  larger  establishments  that  the 
best  conditions,  i.  e.,  wash  rooms  for  both  sexes,  were  found.  In 
New  York  the  average  number  of  employees  in  such  establishments 
was  174,  while  in  all  other  establishments  the  average  number  of 
employees  was  only  88.  In  Rochester  the  establishments  providing 
separate  wash  rooms  had  an  average  of  244  employees  and  those  not 
making  such  provision  an  average  of  only  83.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  the  establishments  comply  ing  with 
the  law  was  239  and  in  the  other  establishments,  37. 

Many  of  the  so-called  wash  rooms  are  simply  sinks  and  faucets  in 
the  toilet  or  dressing  room;  but  this  arrangement  is  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  provision  for  washing  (in  the  workroom  itself)  in  that  the 
employees  do  not  have  to  wash  in  sight  of  all  the  other  employees. 
In  a  number  of  shops  the  sinks  used  by  both  sexes  were  found  to  be 
in  front  of  the  toilets.  In  one  building,  although  a  sink  and  sup- 
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posedly  running  water  were  provided,  the  agent  reported  that  so 
much  water  was  used  in  the  stable  on  the  ground  floor  that  it  was  very 
seldom  any  could  be  obtained  in  the  work  shops  on  the  upper  floors. 
In  several  shops  the  fire  buckets  were  pressed  into  service  for  washing 
purposes.  The  usual  sink-and-faucet  arrangement  was  found  on 
each  floor  of  some  of  the  buildings;  in  other  buildings  only  on  certain 
floors.  In  one  establishment  the  fifth-floor  employees  had  to  use  a 
sink  on  the  third  floor.  Frequently  these  sinks  are  found  stopped  up 
or  the  flow  of  water  is  insufficient. 

While  not  the  universal  practice,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
establishments  furnished  towel  service  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 
One  establishment  furnished  comb  and  brush;  another  placed  a  mir- 
ror at  or  near  the  sink  on  each  floor  and  furnished  towels  to  the 
employees.  Still  another  had  for  its  female  employees  a  sink  and 
faucet  with  towel  service  in  their  toilet  room,  while  the  men  might 
wash  at  a  sink  just  outside  the  men's  toilet.  But  hi  addition  to  this, 
there  had  been  installed  by  this  establishment  a  shower  bath  on  each 
floor  for  the  men.  This  shower  bath  had  a  capacity  of  four  men  at 
one  time.  Turkish  towels  are  also  furnished  to  the  men,  and  the 
establishment  reported  that  the  shower  bath  was  growing  in  popularity. 

This  shower-bath  equipment  stands  out  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  sink  and  faucet,  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  the  usual 
arrangement. 

DRESSING  ROOMS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  providing 
and  the  number  not  providing  dressing  rooms  and  the  number  of 
employees  in  such  establishments: 

ESTABLISHMENTS     PROVIDING    AND     NOT    PROVIDING     DRESSING    ROOMS    FOR 
EMPLOYEES  AND   NUMBER    OF   EMPLOYEES    IN   SUCH   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


City. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Establishments  hav- 
ing dressing  rooms 
for  males   and  fe- 
males. 

Establishments  hav- 
ing dressing  rooms 
for  females  only. 

Establishments  hav- 
ing    no     dressing 
rooms. 

Does 
law  re- 
quire 
dressing 
rooms. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Chicago  

70 
25 
88 
39 
22 

5 
5 
6 
3 
3 

299 
213 
895 
142 
699 

395 
363 
687 
119 
832 

11 
13 
28 
21 
15 

227 
599 
1,557 
862 
1,152 

445 
861 
1,189 
867 
1,337 

54 
7 
54 
15 
4 

2,026 
80 
2,244 
228 
23 

3,402 
275 
1,436 
222 
7 

No. 

(fl) 

Y£> 

No. 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia  
Baltimore  

Total  

244 

22 

2,248 

2,396 

88 

4,397 

4,699 

134 

4,601 

5,342 

o  Left  to  the  discretion  of  commissioner  of  labor. 


Many  of  the  dressing  rooms  were  found  to  consist  merely  of  space 
in  the  workroom,  screened  or  partitioned  off  by  rough  boards,  to  a 
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height  of  6  or  7  feet,  with  a  shelf  around  the  inside  for  hats  and 
bundles,  and  hooks  for  hanging  clothes.  Even  this  class  of  "room" 
is  better  than  another  kind  commonly  found,  which  consists  of  sim- 
ilar space  partitioned  off  from  the  main  workroom  only  by  walls  of 
-thin  cloth,  or  frequently  heavy  wrapping  paper.  Both  of  these 
materials  are  easily  torn,  as  was  seen  when  the  establishments  were 
visited  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau,  for  many  of  the  partitions 
were  torn  and  afforded  little  seclusion. 

In  some  establishments  much  better  conditions  were  found.  A 
Rochester  establishment  had  a  dressing  room  partitioned  off  from 
the  workroom,  with  good  light  and  ventilation,  racks  and  hooks, 
and  mirrors.  Everything  was  painted  in  white  enamel.  A  Balti- 
more establishment  had  provided  not  only  a  dressing  room  for  its 
female  employees,  but  also  a  ventilated  steel  locker  with  key  for  each 
female  employee.  One  Chicago  establishment  had  246  ventilated 
steel  lockers  for  the  use  of  employees.  In  this  establishment  2 
employees  used  one  locker  and  a  charge  of  25  cents  was  made  for  the 
key.  This  was  refunded  on  the  return  of  key  when  the  employee  left 
the  establishment. 

One  establishment  in  Baltimore  had  no  dressing  room  for  males, 
but  it  was  known  that  the  males  might  dress  in  a  big  room  on  each 
floor,  in  which  shower  baths  had  been  installed  for  the  men. 

A  New  York  proprietor  claimed  that  his  efforts  to  maintain  a  dress- 
ing room  had  proved  a  failure,  for  the  girls  broke  everything,  and  as 
they  all  lived  near  the  establishment,  they  did  not  want  a  dressing 
room,  anyhow. 

In  3  of  the  5  establishments  which  reported  dressing  rooms  for 
both  sexes,  the  dressing  rooms  were  used  in  common  by  males  and 
females.  One  establishment  having  dressing  rooms  for  female  em- 
ployees only  employed  131  females  on  three  floors.  There  was  but 
one  dressing  room  for  all. 

In  one  establishment  in  New  York  a  single  room  was  used  by  men 
and  women.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  law 
requires  separate  dressing  rooms  for  males  and  females,  only  3  of  the 
39  establishments  investigated  complied  with  the  law. 

The  necessity  of  providing  dressing  rooms  in  clothing  establish- 
ments is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in  many  lines  of  industry  where  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  makes  it  necessary  for  the  operative  to  have 
special  clothes  to  work  in.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom,  in  many 
of  the  better-class  establishments  investigated,  for  the  female  em- 
ployees to  change  their  outer  garments  in  the  shop  for  old  clothes  to 
work  in.  Such  change  of  garments  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  reasonable  measure  of  comfort,  if  not  of  economy. 

The  establishments  which  provide  dressing  rooms  and  other  con- 
veniences for  their  employees  are,  in  the  main,  the  larger  concerns. 
The  poorest  conditions  in  all  respects  were  found  in  the  shops  of  the 
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small  contractors.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  had  discouraging 
experiences  in  trying  to  furnish  dressing  rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  good 
toilets,  as  the  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  employees  break  and 
destroy  conveniences  installed  for  their  particular  benefit. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

The  laws  relating  to  water-closets  vary  in  the  different  States  in 
which  the  investigation  was  conducted.  There  is  no  state  law  in 
Illinois  regulating  water-closet  facilities  in  factories.  In  Chicago  the 
subject  is  entirely  governed  by  a  municipal  ordinance  enforced  by 
the  city  health  department,  which  requires  that  "  sufficient  and  sepa- 
rate water-closets  shall  be  provided  for  male  and  female  employees, 
and  that  such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  ventilated."  The  New 
York  state  law  governing  water-closet  facilities  in  factories  requires 
that  suitable  or  adequate  closets  shall  be  provided,  convenient  or 
well  located,  separate  for  the  sexes,  properly  screened,  ventilated, 
clean,  free  from  obscene  writing  or  marking,  and  having  separate 
approaches  for  the  sexes.  The  factory  laws  of  Pennsylvania  require 
that  separate  closets  shall  be  provided  for  the  sexes,  that  they  shall 
not  adjoin,  and  that  they  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.  The  public  general  laws  of  Maryland  state 
that  "all  factories,  manufacturing  establishments,  or  workshops  in 
this  State  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  effluvia 
arising  from  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance." 

The  building  code  of  Baltimore  says  "every  warehouse  or  other 
place  where  persons  are  employed  shall  be  provided  with  water-closet 
accommodations;  separate  accommodations  shall  be  provided  for 
men  and  women.  Such  accommodations  shall  be  adequate  and 
easily  accessible."  Aside  from  the  question  as  to  whether  required 
by  law  or  not,  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  there  should  be  adequate  water-closet  facilities  con- 
veniently located,  separate  for  the  sexes,  properly  ventilated,  and 
having  sufficient  privacy  of  approach.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  establishments  in  each  city  lacking  in  one  or  more  of 
these  requirements  or  conditions: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  INADEQUATE   OR   OBJECTIONABLE  WATER-CLOSET 

FACILITIES. 


Condition  of  water-closets. 

Establishments  having  water-closets  with  specified 
conditions  in  — 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Infidpqnatp 

10 
5 
8 
9 
22 

2 

20 
5 
11 
13 
43 

3 
8 

("i! 

5 
5 

<•>  ! 

Inconveniently  situated  

Not  separate  for  sexes 

Not  properly  ventilated 

12 

4 

Not  having  privacy  of  approach  

o  Not  reported. 
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It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  establishments  investigated  which  did 
not  provide  satisfactory  facilities  were  the  contract  shops  and  the 
small  manufacturing  concerns,  the  larger  establishments  generally 
being  well  provided  in  this  respect.  Rochester  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  this  respect.  In  that  city  the  worst  toilet  conditions  were 
found  among  the  establishments  which  were  manufacturing  for  the 
trade  rather  than  among  the  smaller  and  contract  shops.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  Rochester  occupied 
old  buildings  in  which  the  toilet  facilities  were  never  good  and  the 
plans  of  the  building  do  not  permit  a  successful  installation  of  modern 
equipment  without  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  shop  room, 
whereas  the  contract  shops  are  usually  one-story  buildings  in  the 
residence  sections  of  the  city  and  have  satisfactory  toilet  facilities. 

No  definite  standard  has  been  generally  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  an  adequate  number  of  closets  in  any  particular 
case.  In  a  general  way  the  factory  inspection  department  of  Chi- 
cago endeavors  to  have  factories  supplied  with  one  service  for  every 
25  persons  employed.  In  Chicago  all  except  1  of  the  establishments 
not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  closets  were  small  shops.  In  New 
York  City  5  of  the  20  establishments  which  did  not  have  adequate 
toilet  facilities  for  their  employees  were  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  the  others  were  contract  shops.  Of  the  5  establishments 
in  Baltimore  which  were  lacking  in  regard  to  toilet  facilities,  all  but  1 
were  contract  shops. 

Closets  were  considered  as  inconveniently  located  when  they  were 
two  floors  or  more  below  or  above  the  shop  in  question,  or  when  they 
were  a  corresponding  distance  away.  In  some  instances  closets  were 
located  outside  the  buildings  and  in  such  places  as  made  it  extremely 
inconvenient  for  employees  to  use  them,  sometimes  being  under  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  building,  and  in  other  cases  being  located 
in  the  yard  entirely  away  from  the  building. 

Practically  all  of  the  establishments  which  did  not  provide  sepa- 
rate closets  for  men  and  women  were  contract  shops  employing  a 
small  number  of  persons. 

In  a  number  of  the  establishments  in  which  the  closets  were  not 
properly  ventilated  they  were  so  located  either  within  the  shop  or 
closely  adjoining  it  that  the  ah*  of  the  workrooms  was  more  or  less 
affected  by  odors.  The  worst  conditions  in  this  respect  were  found 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  a  number  of  establishments  in  the 
latter  city  the  only  means  of  ventilation  was  an  air  shaft  which 
served  chiefly  as  a  flue  to  distribute  the  foul  odors  of  the  toilets  to  the 
various  floors  that  it  served.  In  both  of  these  cities  some  water- 
closets  were  found  without  any  outside  ventilation  whatever. 
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Reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  that  a  larger  number  of 
establishments  were  delinquent  with  reference  to  the  lack  of  privacy 
of  approach  to  the  water-closets  than  in  any  other  respect.  It  is 
very  common  foi  the  closets  for  men  and  women  to  be  located  side 
by  side,  with  the  doors  opening  from  a  common  jamb.  In  many 
instances  the  closets  opened  directly  into  the  workshops.  In  some 
instances  the  closet  would  be  built  as  one  inclosure,  with  a  thin 
partition  constructed  within.  This  partition  in  some  cases  did  not 
reach  to  the  ceiling  and  was  entirely  inadequate.  In  other  cases 
closets  were  used  by  the  employees  of  different  shops  or  establish- 
ments and  the  approach  to  them  would  be  by  a  single  hall  or  pasr 
sageway.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  was  the  contract  shop  and 
the  small  manufacturer  that  were  most  often  found  delinquent,  the 
larger  manufacturing  establishments  having  more  satisfactory 
conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  investi- 
gated having  water-closets  that  were  "good/'  "fair,"  or  "bad"  as  to 
cleanliness.  Those  establishments  which  are  tabulated  as  "good" 
could  have  no  just  complaint  lodged  against  them.  Those  which  are 
shown  as  "fair"  revealed  some  conditions  which,  though  not  serious, 
were  undesirable,  such  as  dark  rooms,  rather  poor  ventilation,  or  a 
slight  degree  of  uncle anliness.  Those  which  were  found  in  "bad" 
condition  varied  in  degree  but  they  were  all  insanitary. 

CONDITION  OF  WATER-CLOSETS  AS  TO  CLEANLINESS. 


Condition  of  water- 
closets. 

Establishments  having  water-closets  with  specified  conditions  as  to  cleanliness  in— 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

'    New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

For 
males. 

For 

females. 

For 
males. 

For 

females. 

For 

males. 

For 
females. 

For 
males. 

For 

Females. 

For 
males. 

For 

females. 

Good 

31 
24 
15 

32 
22 
16 

9 

4 
12 

11 

7 
7 

19 

8 
57 

26 
10 
51 

17 
7 
11 
4 

17 
7 
11 
4 

8 
6 
8 

8 
6 
8 

Fair 

Bad 

Not  reported     .  . 

Total  

70 

70 

25 

25 

a85 

88 

39 

39 

22 

22 

«  Three  establishments  employed  no  males. 
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The  following  table  shows  more  specifically  the  conditions  of  the 
closets  that  are  classed  as  "bad"  in  the  preceding  table: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  WATER-CLOSETS  IN  BAD  CONDITION  AS  TO  CLEANLINESS 

AND  SANITATION. 


Condition  of  water- 
closets. 

Establishments  having  water-closets  in  bad  condition  in— 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 

males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 

males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

lutnbin 

2 
3 
13 
3 
10 
4 

2 
3 
13 

1 

18 
83 

42 

18 
14 

27 

17 
34 
37 
16 
14 
27 

8 
7 
10 
7 
11 
7 

8 
7 
10 

7 

11 
7 

6 
5 
4 
3 

1 
6 
5 
4 
3 

Floors  dirty  
Floors  wet  

12 
1 
2 

9 
2 

Seats  dirty         

While  16,  or  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  in  Chicago  had 
"bad"  closet  facilities,  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  these  establishments  was  only  5  per  cent,  4  per  cent,  and  4.6  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  employees  in  all  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated, showing  that  it  was  the  smaller  shops  that  had  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

In  New  York  57  establishments  have  been  included  in  the  last  table 
presented.  Only  8  of  these  were  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
others  all  being  contract  shops.  In  27  of  these  establishments, 
employing  515  men,  200  women,  and  15  children,  the  conditions  were 
so  bad  as  to  be  classed  as  "filthy."  The  floors  of  many  of  the  toilets 
were  not  only  wet,  but  were  actually  submerged  in  leakage  from  the 
traps.  In  15  establishments  the«odors  permeated  the  halls  and  work- 
rooms of  the  buildings  and  in  a  few  cases  the  women  complained  that 
they  would  often  become  nauseated  and  have  headaches  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  toilets;  one  of  these  establishments  was  a 
manufacturing  firm  that  employed  only  a  small  number  of  people; 
all  the  rest  were  contract  shops. 

No  extreme  cases  of  unclean  toilets  were  found  in  Baltimore. 

LUNCH  ROOMS. 

As  so  many  of  the  clothing  shops  are  small,  very  few  provide  lunch 
rooms  for  employees.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  to  see  a  long  row  of 
sewing-machine  operators  seated  before  the  long  table  or  bench  on 
which  their  machines  rest  and  the  table  littered  with  bits  of  cloth  and 
thread  and  food.  If  the  worker  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  he  or  she 
frequently  eats  lunch  while  at  work.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
operators  but  also  of  the  employees  in  other  occupations  as  well; 
and  as  the  shops  are  so  often  dirty,  the  ventilation  usually  poor,  and 
the  heat  at  times  excessive,  the  workrooms  are  not  attractive  places 
in  which  to  eat, 
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Six  establishments  out  of  the  244  visited  in  the  five  cities  had  pro- 
vided lunch  rooms  for  their  employees.  These  were  located  as  fol- 
lows: In  New  York  City,  2,  with  484  and  142  employees,  respectively; 
in  Chicago,  1,  with  336  employees;  in  Philadelphia  1,  with  584  em- 
ployees; in  Rochester,  1,  with  536  employees;  and  in  Baltimore,  1, 
with  1,024  employees.  In  addition  to  these  a  Chicago  establishment, 
with  230  employees,  reported  that  a  lunch  room  was  under  construc- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 

The  lunch  room  provided  by  the  Rochester  firm  referred  to  is 
worthy  of  description.  A  room  is  partitioned  off  from  the  shop  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  complete  kitchen  equipment  has  been 
installed,  including  gas  range,  coffee  urns,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 
Tables  with  a  seating  capacity  of  120  people  are  covered  with  clean 
white  tablecloths,  and  silver  knives,  forks,  etc.,  are  provided,  and  the 
owners  of  the  establishment,  together  with  the  foremen  and  other 
heads  of  departments,  usually  eat  here  with  the  employees.  The  man- 
agement of  the  lunch  room  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  office  force. 
Good,  plain  food — well  cooked  and  nicely  served — is  furnished. 
Milk  is  served  in  bottles  as  it  is  shipped. 

A  sample  menu,  which  is  given  below,  is  evidence  of  the  firm's  pur- 
pose "to  present  a  substantial  nourishing  meal  and  at  a  nominal  cost." 
The  menu  is  changed  daily. 

March  20,  1908. 

Bean  soup  5  cents. 

Creamed  codfish  5  cents. 

Corned  beef  hash  5  cents. 

Corned  beef  sandwich  5  cents. 

Lyonnaise  or  boiled  potatoes  3  cents. 

Creamed  onions  3  cents. 

Caramel  rice  pudding  5  cents. 

Oranges  3  cents. 

Doughnuts,  fried  cakes,  cookies,  1  cent. 

Tea,  coffee,  milk,  3  cents. 

The  method  of  service  here  is  similar  to  that  in  the  "Cafeterias"  in 
Chicago.  Each  one  takes  a  tin  tray  and  passes  in  front  of  the  serv- 
ing counter,  where  the  order  is  placed  upon  the  tray.  It  is  then  car- 
ried to  one  of  the  tables. 

Employees  also  have  the  use  of  this  room  to  eat  lunches  brought 
from  home.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  patronize  the  lunch 
room  in  summer  and  about  twice  that  number  in  winter. 

A  Baltimore  firm  provides  a  lunch  counter  which  is  located  on  one 
side  of  the  shipping  room  in  the  basement,  and  is  furnished  \vith 
coffee  urns,  etc.  At  a  reasonable  cost  soup,  coffee,  bread,  buns, 
sandwiches,  and  pastry  may  be  had.  Tobacco  is  also  sold,  although 
employees  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  building. 

These  2  establishments  were  the  only  ones  in  which  the  lunch  room 
was  managed  by  the  firm  on  a  business  basis.  The  other  4  merely 
41M500— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 22 
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furnished  the  room  in  which  employees  might  eat  lunches  purchased 
or  brought  from  home.  In  one  of  these  (a  New  York  establish- 
ment) nearly  all  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  was  given  over  to  the 
employees,  and  tables  were  provided  at  which  to  eat.  Canned  goods, 
crackers,  and  cakes  could  be  purchased.  Coffee  was  brought  in  from 
outside  the  establishment.  Tables,  placed  for  the  purpose  in  some 
of  the  other  work  rooms,  are  used  by  the  employees  at  lunch  times. 
Through  this  arrangement,  although  no  one  room  is  entirely  set  aside 
as  a  lunch  room,  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  food  away  from  the  work 
tables. 

In  one  establishment  located  in  Chicago  part  of  the  basement  is 
fitted  up  as  a  lunch  room.  It  has  a  cement  floor  and  windows  open- 
ing onto  the  street,  which  light  the  room  fairly  well.  Sixteen  tables 
covered  with  white  oilcloth  are  furnished,  together  with  gas  stove 
and  water  boiler,  in  which  the  girls  make  coffee.  A  man  with  milk 
and  a  peddler  with  cake,  fruit,  etc.,  come  around  at  noon.  There  is 
a  rule  in  this  establishment  that  none  of  the  employees  shall  eat 
lunches  in  the  workshop,  but  the  rule  is  disregarded  by  probably  25 
per  cent  of  the  employees. 

In  5  establishments  where  no  lunch  room  exists  the  employees, 
usually  the  girls,  make  coffee  at  lunch  time.  In  2  of  these  all  mate- 
rials for  the  coffee  are  bought  through  the  firm,  the  employees  paying 
for  the  coffee  at  the  nominal  rate  of  8  cents  per  week  in  one  establish- 
ment and  6  cents  per  week  in  the  other. 

In  New  York  480  employees  of  one  establishment  and  175  of  another 
were  supplied  with  coffee  at  lunch  time,  the  firms  bearing  the  expense. 

The  food  peddler  and  the  small  restaurant,  in  buildings  where  the 
small  shops  occupy  part  or  all  of  one  floor,  are  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  clothing  trade. 

Standing  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  buildings,  or  in  one  of  the 
shops  for  a  little  while,  one  sees  peddler  after  peddler  enter,  offer  his 
wares,  and  continue  on  through  the  building  selling  here  and  there, 
sometimes  doing  no  business  at  all.  He  offers  candy,  cookies,  cakes, 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  slices  of  watermelon,  seltzer  water,  and  numer- 
ous small  articles,  such  as  buttons,  matches,  thread,  etc.,  to  the 
occupants  of  the  shop. 

Peddlers  of  this  kind  are  found  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  large  shop 
buildings  in  New  York  City;  frequently  they  will  be  found  with  an 
improvised  lunch  stand  formed  by  several  boards  on  top  of  a  barrel 
in  the  corner  of  the  hallway.  At  other  places  they  make  regular  visits 
through  the  buildings  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  as  "meal  time" 
is  not  at  any  particular  hour  for  the  majority  of  these  workers. 

The  janitor  of  the  building  where  the  clothing  shop  is  located  some- 
times serves  meals  to  shop  employees  in  the  building.  He  receives 
no  compensation  for  his  work  as  janitor,  but  gives  his  services,  in 
addition  to  a  monthly  rental,  for  the  rent  of  his  quarters  and  for  the 
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privilege  of  feeding  the  people  who  work  in  the  building.  During  the 
busy  season  he  supplies  the  midday  meal  to  perhaps  40  or  50  of  the 
shop  hands.  During  the  summer  season  he  usually  feeds  a  smaller 
number. 

When  overtime  is  worked,  very  few  of  the  time  workers — and  none 
of  the  pieceworkers — are  paid  for  time  taken  to  go  out  and  get  the 
evening  meal.  In  many  establishments  notice  of  overtime  to  be 
required  is  given  the  previous  day,  and  the  employees  may  bring  an 
extra  lunch  from  home.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  send  someone 
out  to  bring  in  lunch  to  the  employees.  In  this  way  one  person's 
time  would  serve  several  people.  The  employees  working  overtime 
usually  eat  these  lunches  while  at  work. 

Since  few  of  the  total  number  of  employees  are  in  establishments 
where  lunch  rooms  are  provided,  it  follows  that  those  who  eat  their 
lunches  "in  the  establishments"  do  so  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  the  workroom. 

The  per  cent  of  employees  eating  their  lunches  "in  the  establish- 
ment" ranged  from  3  per  cent  in  one  Philadelphia  establishment 
(with  101  employees)  to  100  per  cent  in  three  establishments  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Chicago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  in  which 
lunching  in  the  building  is  and  is  not  customary  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  all  employees  eating  or  not  eating  lunch  in  the  estab- 
lishment. This  table  shows  that  97.5  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
worked  in  the  210  establishments  where  lunching  in  the  building 
was  customary,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  employees  in  these 
establishments  followed  the  custom.  The  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  use  of  the  establishment  as  an  eating  place  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  practically  negligible.  Rochester  showed  the  greatest  differ- 
ence, varying  from  9.7  per  cent  in  summer  to  14.7  per  cent  in  winter. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  LUNCHING  IN  THE  BUILDING  IS  AND  IS  NOT  CUSTOM- 
ARY, AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


City. 

Total 
number 
of  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Establishments  In  which  lunch- 
ing in  building  is  customary. 

Establishments  in  which 
lunching  in  building 
is  not  customary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of  total 
employees  who 
eat- 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In 

build- 
ing. 

Out  of 
build- 
ing. 

Chicago 

70 
25 

88 
39 
22 

6,794 
2,391 
8.008 
2.440 
4,050 

59 
16 
81 
36 
18 

6,626 
2,133 
7,920 
2,396 
4,020 

60.5 
13.1 
54.5 
42.5 
40.6 

37.0 

76.1 
44.4 
55.7 
58.7 

11 
9 
7 
3 
4 

168 
258 
88 
44 
30 

2.5 
10.8 
1.1 
1.8 
.7 

Rochester 

New  York.     .. 

Philadelphia     . 

Baltimore 

All  cities     . 

214 

23,  CSS 

210 

23,095 

48.4 

49.1 

3t 

58S 

2.5 
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Section  89,  Article  VI,  of  the  General  Labor  Laws  of  New  York 
State  provides  that:  "In  each  factory  at  least  sixty  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  noonday  meal,  unless  the  factory  inspector  shall 
permit  a  shorter  time.  *  * 

In  Rochester  all  but  one  of  the  establishments  reported  60  minutes 
for  the  noonday  meal,  and  this  one  exception  reported  65  minutes. 
This  firm  worked  54  hours  per  week,  and  the  extra  5  minutes  over  the 
60  minutes  required  by  law  was  allowed  the  employees  to  simplify 
the  firm's  plan  of  a  longer  day  Monday  to  Friday  and  a  shorter  day 
on  Saturday. 

In  New  York  City  a  different  condition  was  found.  Of  the  88 
establishments  visited,  57  allowed  the  full  hour  for  the  noonday  meal; 
1 1  allowed  45  minutes,  and  20  allowed  30  minutes.  Of  the  3 1  allowing 
less  than  the  full  hour,  11  had  permission  from  the  state  factory 
inspector  to  do  so,  hence  the  number  of  establishments  really  violat- 
ing the  lunch-hour  law  was  20  against  68  that  were  obeying  the  law. 
The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  law-abiding  establishments  was 
5,200,  in  the  law-breaking  establishments,  2,808.  It  was  the  larger 
concerns  as  a  rule  that  violated  the  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  factory  inspection  law  is  here  given: 

Section  9.  Not  less  than  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday 
meal  in  any  establishment.  But  the  chief  factory  inspector  may, 
for  good  cause,  reduce  the  time  for  the  noonday  meal  in  establish- 
ments, when  all  the  other  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed,  which 
entail  duties  upon  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Notwithstanding  this  law,  15  establishments  of  the  total  39, 
allowed  less  than  the  required  time  for  the  noonday  meal  and  were  not 
reported  as  having  a  permit  to  do  so.  Of  the  other  24  establishments, 
19  allowed  the  full  time  of  60  minutes,  and  5,  with  permission  from 
the  chief  factory  inspector,  allowed  only  30  minutes.  The  19  estab- 
lishments allowing  60  minutes  had  514  employees,  and  the  5  with  per- 
mits allowing  30  minutes,  had  247.  The  15  establishments  violating 
the  law  were  divided  as  follows:  11,  with  807  employees,  allowed  45 
minutes;  1,  with  232  employees,  allowed  42  minutes;  1,  with  37  em- 
ployees, allowed  40  minutes;  and  2,  with  603  employees,  allowed  a 
half  hour. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  it  was  the  larger  firms  in  Philadelphia 
that  violated  the  law. 

The  average  time  allowed  in  the  39  establishments  for  the  noon- 
day meal  was  39  minutes;  in  those  within  the  law  it  was  50;  and  in 
those  not  within  the  law  it  was  34  minutes. 

Illinois  and  Maryland  have  made  no  provision  as  to  the  time  to  be 
allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  factories. 

In  Chicago,  28  establishments  allowed  their  734  employees  60  min- 
utes'for  the  noonday  meal,  16  allowed  their  3,559  employees  45  min- 
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utes,  and  23  allowed  30  minutes  to  1,879  employees.  Besides  these, 
1  establishment,  with  40  employees,  allowed  40  minutes,  and  the 
coat-shop  employees  (497  people)  of  another  establishment  were 
allowed  40  minutes.  The  pants  shop  of  this  last  establishment,  with 
123  employees,  was  allowed  60  minutes  and  is  included  in  that  group, 
and  1  other  establishment  allowed  its  85  employees  35  minutes.  The 
average  time  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  the  70  Chicago  estab- 
lishments was  approximately  45  minutes. 

In  Baltimore,  where  22  establishments  were  investigated,  14,  with 
1,996  employees,  allowed  60  minutes  for  the  noonday  meal;  1,  with 
165  employees,  allowed  45  minutes,  and  7  allowed  30  minutes  to 
their  1,889  employees.  The  average  time  allowed  in  the  22  Baltimore 
establishments  was  approximately  50  minutes. 

Although  the  periods  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  were  reported 
as  30,  45,  or  60  minutes, .with  comparatively  few  exceptions  very 
many  of  the  employees  take  much  less  time  than  is. allowed  them. 
Employees  that  do  not  eat  the  noonday"  meal  in  the  establishment 
usually  hurry  back  and  start  working  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Others  who  do  eat  "in  the  establishment "  eat  mostly  in  the  work- 
room, and  to  a  great  extent  without  taking  any  more  time  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  time  actually  spent  away  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
the  noonday  meal  varies  so  greatly  both  among  establishments  and 
among  employees  in  an  establishment  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
how  much  that  time  really  is.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the 
law  states  that  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal, 
unless  the  factory  inspector  shall  permit  a  shorter  time.  With  "  piece- 
work" more  prevalent  than  "time  work,"  the  employees  themselves 
see  to  it  that  as  little  time  as  possible  is  lost  in  eating  their  lunches. 

The  general  labor  law  of  New  York  in  section  89,  Article  VI,  further 
provides:  "*  *  *  Where  employees  are  required  or  permitted 
to  work  overtime  for  more  than  one  hour  after  6  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  shah1  be  allowed  at  least  20  minutes  to  obtain  a  lunch  before 
beginning  to  work  overtime." 

All  employees  in  32  establishments  and  all  but  the  children  in 
8  others  in  New  York  City  were  required  to  work  overtime. 

Eighteen  New  York  establishments  allowed  time  for  lunch  to  4,687 
employees  who  were  required  to  work  overtime.  Two  of  the  estab- 
lishments allowed  30  minutes,  and  one  establishment  allowed  15  min- 
utes. The  15  other  establishments  did  not  specify  the  amount  of  time 
allowed  for  lunch.  Indeed;  all  the  answers  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
much  time  was  allowed  for  lunch  when  working  overtime  were  rather 
indefinite.  The  answer,  if  time  were  specified  at  ah1,  would  be  tl  about 
15  minutes,"  "about  a  half  hour,"  etc.  This  arises  probably  from 
the  fact,  already  stated,  that  the  employees  do  not  care  to  lose  any 
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time  since  they  can  eat  while  working.  This  practice  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  law  but  does  tend  toward  promoting  violations  by  the  employer. 
For  as  long  as  the  piecework  system  exists  the  employees  in  the 
clothing  industry  will  work  as  many  hours  as  they  may,  and  if  by 
taking  no  time  from  work  to  eat  a  meal  they  can  make  a  little  more 
money,  they  will  not  demand  that  time  for  eating  be  allowed  them, 
nor  will  they  interfere  with  the  employer's  evasion  of  the  law. 

Where  time  for  lunch  is  allowed  when  working  overtime  the  week 
workers  as  well  as  pieceworkers  lose  the  time  except  in  a  very  few 
instances.  One  establishment  with  29  employees  allows  them  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  gives  10  cents  to  the  women  and  15  cents  to 
the  men  toward  the  cost  of  their  lunches  when  working  overtime. 
Another  establishment  contributes  no  money  directly  but  pays  the 
" week-work"  employees  for  10  or  15  minutes  allowed  to  get  lunch. 
Two  establishments  in  New  York  City  furnish  coffee  when  employees 
work  overtime,  and  one  other  " sometimes"  gives  coffee  and  rolls. 
When  overtime  is  worked  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  usual  noon- 
day meal  time  of  the  other  days  is  allowed. 

Twenty-two  establishments  in  New  York  City  did  not  allow  time  to 
obtain  lunch  when  working  overtime.  The  number  of  employees 
required  to  work  overtime  in  these  establishments  was  3,394,  of 
whom  9  were  children  and  1,316  were  women.  When  asked  why 
time  to  obtain  lunch  was  not  allowed,  one  employer  said  the  establish- 
ment never  worked  more  than  one  hour  overtime  in  any  one  day. 
That,  of  course,  brings  this  establishment  within  the  provision  of  the 
law,  but  several  others  worked  their  employees  uan  hour  or  two," 
which  might  or  might  not  be  a  violation.  In  a  number  of  these  cases 
an  agent  visited  the  shops  late  in  the  evening  and  found  the  employees 
working.  Evidently  the  "hour  or  two"  without  time  allowed  to  get 
lunch  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  Rochester  16  establishments,  with  1,361  employees,  worked 
overtime.  Only  one  of  these  establishments  did  not  allow  time  for 
lunch.  No  reason  was  given  for  this.  Of  the  other  15  establishments, 
one  made  the  mere  statement  that  time  for  lunch  was  allowed.  The 
remaining  establishments  stated  that  the  time  allowed  for  lunch  when 
working  overtime  was  about  15  or  20  minutes.  One  of  these  allowed 
from  15  to  30  minutes.  It  is  probable  that  no  objection  would  be 
made  if  the  employees  took  the  full  20  minutes  allowed  them  by  law, 
but  as  has  been  stated  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  the  employees  do 
not  wish  to  lose  any  more  time  than  is  necessary,  many  eating  while 
they  work. 

In  the  other  three  cities  covered  in  the  investigation  no  law  exists 
providing  that  time  for  obtaining  lunch  be  allowed  employees  working 
overtime. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  all  five  cities  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  employees  working  overtime,  classified  according  to  their 
having  or  not  having  time  to  obtain  lunch  when  working  overtime : 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WORKING  OVERTIME  AND  ALLOWING  OR  NOT  ALLOWING  TIME 

TO  OBTAIN  LUNCH. 


City. 

Total  establishments  working 
overtime. 

Establishments  working  over- 
time and  allowing  tune  for 
lunch. 

. 
Establishments  working  over- 
time and  not  allowing  time 
for  lunch. 

No. 

Number  of  employees. 

No. 

Number  of  employees. 

No. 

Number  of  employees. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Chil- 
dr'n. 

7 
2 
12 
58 
144 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Chil- 
dr'n. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Chil- 
dr'n 

Total 

Chicago 

26 

16 
40 
15 
9 

1,933 
541 
2.858 
745 
620 

3,015 
818 
1,817 
640 
945 

4,955 
1,361 
4,687 
1,443 
1,709 

18 
15 
18 
9 
5 

1,688 
432 
789 
154 
249 

2,559 
635 
501 
109 
680 

3 

"*3 

4 

126 

4,250 
1,067 
1,293 

267 
1,055 

8 
1 
22 
6 
4 

245 
109 
2,069 
591 
371 

456 
183 
1,316 
531 
265 

4 
2 
9 

54 

18 

705 
294 
3,394 
1.176 
654 

Rochester.  .. 
New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore  .  .  . 

Total.. 

106 

6,697 

7,235 

223 

14,155 

65 

3,312 

4,484 

136 

7,932 

41 

3,385 

2,751 

87 

6,223 

WELFARE  WORK. 

Very  little  is  done  in  the  direction  of  what  is  usually  termed  "  wel- 
fare work"  among  the  clothing  factories  investigated.  In  the 
contract  shops  no  such  efforts  were  found,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  concerns  made  any  attempts  in  this  direction 
whatever.  The  better  sanitary,  heating,  lighting,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  construction  which  were  found  among  the  large  establish- 
ments can  not  of  course  be  classed  as  welfare  work.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  cases  where  organized  effort  was  made  to  better  the 
conditions  of  employees  outside  of  such  matters  as  these. 

One  firm  had  organized  among  its  clerks  and  cutters  a  bowling 
league  and  a  baseball  team  to  which  were  given  more  or  less  support. 
These,  however,  were  only  maintained  in  a  desultory  way.  This 
same  establishment  gave  an  annual  picnic  and  outing  to  all  its  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  the  expenses  of  which  were  borne  by  the 
firm. 

In  4  establishments  investigated  mutual  benefit  societies  had 
been  organized  among  the  employees,  aided  more  or  less  by  the 
firms  in  question.  There  were  5  of  these  societies  in  all,  two  of  which 
were  in  different  factories  of  one  firm;  they  were  all  found  in  large 
establishments.  An  outline  of  the  plans,  rules  of  membership,  and 
benefits  of  these  societies  follows.  The  membership  of  each  of  these 
societies  is  restricted  to  employees  of  the  firm  in  which  it  is  organized, 
with  certain  exceptions  which  will  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  of  these  societies  described  the  firm  made  a  donation 
of  $500  to  start  the  organization.  So  much  of  this  amount  as  remains 
upon  final  dissolution  of  the  society  is  to  be  returned  to  the  firm. 
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At  least  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society  must  be 
a  member  of  the  firm  owning  the  factory.  Membership  in  the  society 
is  limited  to  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The  membership  is  divided 
into  two  classes:  Class  A  are  such  as  pay  50  cents  per  month  dues, 
and  class  B  consists  of  those  paying  25  cents  per  month.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  $1.  The  benefits  are  $5  per  week  for  class  A  members 
and  $2  per  week  for  class  B  members  for  either  sickness  or  accident. 
The  benefit  is  to  run  not  more  than  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year 
dating  from  week  of  first  payment.  There  is  also  a  $100  death 
benefit  for  class  A  members  and  $50  death  benefit  for  class  B  mem- 
bers, to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  member.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  the  society  dissolves,  all  funds  remaining  in 
the  treasury  are  divided  pro  rata,  and  the  society  then  starts  anew, 
all  fees  and  dues  being  paid  as  at  first.  If  the  reserve  falls  below 
$500  an  assessment  must  be  levied  to  again  raise  it  to  that  amount. 
The  total  cost  of  this  insurance  to  class  A  members  is  $7  per  year, 
and  to  class  B  members  $3.50  per  year,  plus  such  assessments  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  Members  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the 
firm  may  retain  their  membership  to  the  end  of  the  current  year  by 
paying  dues  regularly,  unless  they  were  discharged  for  dishonesty 
or  an  unlawful  act.  The  membership  of  this  society  consists  of 
about  150,  only  about  30  of  whom  were  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments; the  rest  were  drawn  from  the  cutters  and  clerks. 

The  second  of  these  societies  has  a  membership  of  about  300  per- 
sons of  two  classes,  viz,  the  senior  class  and  the  junior  class.  Only 
employees  earning  $6  or  over  a  week  are  eligible  to  the  senior  class, 
while  those  earning  under  $6  may  join  the  junior  class.  Membership 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
thirty  days  or  more,  and  benefits  are  not  allowable  until  member- 
ship has  been  held  for  sixty  days.  Members  who  leave  the  employ 
of  the  company  may  retain  their  membership  by  paying  twice  the 
dues  of  other  members;  no  provision  is  made  for  refunding  in  case 
the  member  does  not  wish  to  do  this.  The  dues  for  this  society  are 
25  cents  a  month  for  senior  and  15  cents  a  month  for  junior  members. 
The  sick  benefits  receivable  are  $5  a  week  for  seniors  and  $3  a  week 
for  juniors.  The  period  for  payments  can  not  exceed  ten  weeks. 
The  beneficiary  of  any  member  who  dies  receives  $150  if  such  mem- 
ber were  a  senior  and  $75  if  he  or  she  were  a  junior.  Upon  the 
death  of  any  member  an  assessment  of  50  cents  upon  seniors  and 
25  cents  upon  juniors  is  levied.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  such  insurance 
for  a  year  is  $4  for  senior  and  $3  for  junior  members  plus  such  assess- 
ments as  may  be  levied.  This  society  has  a  membership  of  about  300. 

The  third  benefit  society  is  somewhat  more  strictly  governed  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  is  composed  only  of  employees  of  the  cutting 
department. 
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The  fourth  benefit  society  was  organized  in  another  factory  of  the 
same  firm  concerned  in  the  preceding.  This  society  was  intended  to 
draw  its  members  from  the  manufacturing  departments,  and  was 
modeled  upon  the  other  one,  with  a  few  changes,  and  a  less  strict 
constitution.  The  dues  are  the  same,  but  the  benefits  not  as  great. 
Benefits  are  receivable  only  in  case  of  sickness,  class  A  members 
receiving  $10  for  five  weeks,  and  class  B  $5  for  five  weeks;  there  are 
no  accident  and  no  death  benefits.  In  this  society  the  rules  regarding 
the  exceptions  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service  in  the 
firm  are  not  found.  The  firm  contributes  $300  in  lump  sum  annually 
to  the  society,  instead  of  doubling  benefits  as  in  the  other  society. 
A  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  ah1  the  employees  of  this  firm 
belong  to  this  society. 

In  this  firm  there  is  also  a  fund  for  immediate  use  in  cases  of  death 
without  regard  to  membership  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  societies. 
The  dues  to  this  society  are  $1.20  a  year.  The  benefits  are  as  follows: 
Upon  the  death  of  a  wife  the  society  will  pay  $50;  for  either  parent 
$25,  and  for  a  child,  brother,  or  sister  $25;  if  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  belong  to  the  society  the  benefit  shall  be  paid  only  to  one- 

A  savings  bank  was  also  established  in  this  firm.  The  scheme  was 
originally  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  saving  for  Christmas 
time,  but  the  savings  need  not  be  for  that  purpose.  All  funds  are 
deposited  with  the  firm  and  6  per  cent  is  paid  thereon.  Employees 
may  withdraw  their  accounts  from  this  bank  at  any  time,  and  may 
borrow  upon  the  indorsement  of  another  depositor  up  to  the  amount 
of  indorser's  deposit.  Just  before  Christmas  of  1907  something  over 
$5,500  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank. 

The  fifth  society  has  some  features  which  were  found  in  none  of 
the  above.  Any  person  who  has  been  thirty  days  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  in  whose  shops  this  society  was  organized,  is  eligible  for 
membership  providing  he  or  she  is  not  over  50  years  of  age  and  passes 
a  favorable  physical  examination.  A  member  of  the  firm  must  be 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  The  membership  consists  of  classes  A 
and  B  which  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  salary  earned.  In  both 
classes  the  charges  vary  according  to  an  age  limit.  Class  A  mem- 
bers under  40  years  of  age  pay  $1  initiation  fee  and  10  cents  a  week 
dues;  those  40  years  of  age  and  over  pay  $2.50  initiation  fee  and 
10  cents  a  week  dues;  no  person  earning  under  $8  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  class  A.  Members  of  class  B  under  40  years  of  age  pay 
50  cents  initiation  fee,  and  those  40  years  of  age  and  over  pay  $1.25; 
in  both  cases  the  dues  are  5  cents  per  week;  persons  earning  under 
$8  a  week  are  eligible  for  membership  in  this  class.  The  benefits  are 
as  follows :  In  case  of  sickness,  members  of  class  A  receive  $6  a  week 
for  sixteen  weeks,  and  in  case  of  death  $100  is  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 
Members  of  class  B  receive  $3  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  $50  is 
paid  upon  death. 
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Every  member  of  class  A  who  may  have  regularly  paid  his  dues 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  payment  of  $50,  and 
members  of  class  B  are  entitled  to  $25  under  similar  conditions. 
Members  who  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm  or  who  are  discharged  may 
receive  back  half  the  dues  paid  and  withdraw  if  they  have  been  mem- 
bers hi  good  standing  for  one  year  or  more;  or  they  may  continue  to 
pay  dues  and  remain  members.  Immoral  conduct  is  cause  for  expul- 
sion from  the  society.  Members  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease 
shall  receive  full  benefits  only  during  one  year  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  sixteen  weeks'  benefit  per  year  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
week. 
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FAMILY  CONDITIONS  AND  AMOUNT  AND  SOURCES  OF  FAMILY 

INCOME. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MATERIAL  IN  REGARD  TO  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  shops,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages 
were  selected  from  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  p&y  rolls 
of  each  of  the  establishments  investigated,  and  visits  were  made  to  the 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
the  individual  workers  and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information 
in  the  homes,  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully 
represent  typical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops. 
Usually  the  schedule  represented  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  investigated.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the 
woman  and  child  workers  in  these  families  were  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops,  but  there  were  occasional  exceptions.  The  male 
workers  of  the  family  were  more  generally  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries. From  the  nature  of  the  investigation  the  families  studied  did 
not  include  those  in  which  the  wife  did  not  work  and  no  child  was 
of  working  age.  They  are,  therefore,  not  typical  of  the  average 
family.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  home  finishers  are 
included  in  the  general  tables,  and  this  fact  distorts  comparisons  of 
Italians  with  other  nationalities  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
home  workers  who  were  Italians,  84.3  per  cent  for  the  five  cities.  (a) 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown,  by  cities,  and  according  to 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  for  all  cities,  the  number  of 
families  from  which  schedules  with  family  information  were  secured, 
the  total  and  average  membership  of  such  families,  and  the  total  and 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  such  families: 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL  AND 
AVERAGE  WAGi;-EARNER3  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  CITIES. 


City.        ' 

Total 
number 
of 
families. 

Members  of  fami- 
lies. 

Wage-earners  in 
families. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Chicagp  

614 
119 
853 
312 
376 

3,532 
7t8 
4,101 
1,719 
2,191 

5.8 
6.5 
4.8 
5.5 
5.8 

1,797 
402 
2,263 
897 
1,130 

2.9 
3.4 
2.7 
2.9 

3.0 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia...   . 

Baltimore 

Total  

2,274 

12,311 

5.4 

6,495 

2.9 

a  See  page  221. 
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TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Total 
number 
of 
families. 

Members  of  fami- 
lies. 

Wage-earners  in 
families. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Native  born,  native  parents  

70 

301 

4.3 

178 

2.5 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
Bohemian                         

10 
71 
19 

61 
392 
116 

6.1 
5.5 
6.1 

29 
217 
55 

2.9 
3.1 
2.9 

Total  

100 

569 

5.7 

301 

3.0 

Foreign  born: 
Bohemian           

159 
215 
392 
1,041 
43 
170 
24 
60 

938 
1,171 
2,434 
5,111 
189 
1,164 
102 
332 

5.9 
5.4 
6.2 
4.9 
4.4 
6.8 
4.3 
5.5 

474 
685 
1,237 
2,743 
109 
528 
67 
173 

3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
2.6 
2.5 
3.1 
2.8 
2.9 

German 

Hebrew  

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish                   

Scandinavian 

Other  races  

Total 

2,104 

11,441 

5.4 

6,016 

2.9 
JM) 

Grand  total     

2,274 

12,  311 

5.4 

6,495 

The  total  number  of  families  for  which  detailed  information  was 
secured  was  2,274,  divided  among  the  five  cities  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion was  made,  as  follows:  Chicago, 614;  Rochester,  119;  New  York, 853; 
Philadelphia,  312;  and  Baltimore,  376.  The  total  number  of  persons 
in  these  families  was  12,311,  an  average  of  5.4  per  family,  and  the 
number  of  wage-earners  in  the  families  was  6,495,  or  an  average  of 
?.9  per  family.  The  families  investigated  are  divided  according  to 
nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  as  follows:  Native  born  of  native 
parents,  70;  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  100;  foreign  born,  2,104. 
The  average  size  of  the  families  representing  the  different  races 
varies  from  4.3  persons  in  the  case  of  the  24  foreign-born  Scandina- 
vian families  and  of  the  70  native-born  families  of  native  parents 
to  6.8  persons  in  the  case  of  the  170  foreign-born  Polish  families. 
The  number  of  wage-earners  per  family  varies  from  2.5  persons  in  the 
native-born  families  of  native  parents  and  the  foreign-born  Lithua- 
nian families  to  3.2  in  the  foreign-born  German  and  Hebrew  families. 

The  large  number  of  Italian  families  shown;  namely ,  1,041,  or  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  should  not  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  race  is  found  in  the  clothing  industry. 
The  tables  giving  the  number  of  employees  by  race  in  the  estabiish- 
ments  investigated  show  that  only  28.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
are  Italians,  and  this  number  is  very  closely  approximated  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  which  constitutes  28.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  employees.  The  large  number  of  Italian  families  shown  in  the 
preceding  table  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  home  finishers  belong  to  this  race,  and  as  special  effort 
was  made  to  secure  schedules  for  home  finishers  the  number  of 
Italian  families  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
For  all  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  the  clothing  shops 
investigated,  and  for  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  or  children  were  also 
engaged,  information  was  secured  relating  to  occupation,  sex,  age, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  together  with  the  hours  worked  and  the 
actual  earnings  for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  For  representative 
families  selected  as  just  described,  and  for  their  individual  members, 
information  was  secured  in  the  homes  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 
All  this  information  relating  to  representative  clothing-shop  families 
is  presented  in  detailed  form  in  Tables  XXVI  to  XXIX,  and  in  a 
variety  of  summaries  hi  Tables  XII  to  XXIII.  The  arrangement 
of  the  detailed  Tables  XXVI  to  XXIX  is: 

a.  Families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXVI). 

6.  Families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  (Table  XXVII). 

c.  Families  having  married  women  at  work  (Table  XXVIII). 

d.  Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXIX). 

The  summary  tables  relating  to  representative  families  are  arranged 
to  present: 

a.  Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table  XII). 
6.  Income  of  families  and  of  members  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

Income  of  family  and  income  from  certain  sources,  in  families  with  father  at 
work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  specified  ages  at  work  (Table  XIII). 

Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XIV). 

Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table 
XV). 

Income  of  families,  cost  of  rent,  and  housing  conditions  for  families  owning  and 
renting  homes  (Table  XVI). 

c.  Summaries  for  families  of  children  at  work,  classified  as  families  of  widows, 

deserted  mothers,  idle  fathers,  fathers  at  work,  etc. : 
Families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XVII). 
Families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XVIII). 

d.  Summary  for  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  by  age  (Table  XIX). 

e.  Summaries  for  families  of  married  women  at  work,   classified  as  families  of 

widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  idle  husbands,  wives  of  husbands  at  work,  etc.: 
Married  women  at  work  living  at  home  (Table  XX). 

Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXI). 
Married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table 

XXII). 
/.  Earnings  and  days  worked  of  fathers  at  work  with  children  under  14  years  of  age 

at  work  (Table  XXIII). 

With  regard  to  the  facts  secured  in  the  home  descriptive  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  said  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children  that 
wherever  possible  the  age  was  secured  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
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shop  from  the  child  itself.  Wherever  certificates  or  other  evidence 
of  the  age  of  children  were  on  file  in  the  shop  they  were  examined 
for  verification  of  ages.  In  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  agent 
that  the  ages  reported  or  as  stated  in  the  certificate  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  tke  home  and  documentary  evidence  if  there 
existing  was  examined  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if 
the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also 
made  of  school  or  birth  records  where  such  were  available,  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if 
it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as 
given  by  the  child,  the  shop  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  or  income  for  the  year  as  given 
throughout  the  tables  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning 
of  members  of  a  family.  The  agent  of  the  Bureau,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period  secured  from 
the  pay  roll,  asked  the  employer  to  give  estimates  of  the  days  worked 
and  the  earnings  during  the  past  year.  Great  care  was  used  in  ques- 
tioning to  see  that  due  rllowance  was  made  for  all  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  during  the  year  and  for  all  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irreg- 
ularity of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  working  force 
in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  it  is  belived  that  the  data  as  to 
days  worked  and  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in 
the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are  necessarily  approxima- 
tions and  are  here  given  as  such.  Sometimes  there  is  a  considerable 
error  in  the  case  of  an  individual  worker  or  a  particular  family.  The 
data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  used 
to  sustain  conclusions  relating  to  very  small  groups  of  families  or 
where  exactness  of  these  data  would  be  required  and  the  lack  of 
exactness  might  give  rise  to  misleading  conclusions.  The  tables  have 
value  as  representing  general  conditions  and  are  not  far  from  the 
facts  when  taken  as  a  whole  or  when  they  relate  to  numbers  suffi- 
ciently large. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the  estimates  of  yearly  earnings 
by  employees  were  in  accord  with  the  actual  earnings,  a  compari- 
son was  made  of  all  the  families  from  which  schedules  were  secured 
in  certain  localities,  following  the  earnings  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individual  workers  through  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establish- 
ments where  they  were  employed  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A  good 
deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  tracing  the  employees  dining  the 
entire  year  because  of  the  practice  more  or  less  common  of  changing 
from  shop  to  shop.  In  consequence  only  a  limited  number  could  be 
traced  through  the  pay  rolls  of  an  entire  year,  but  unless  it  was  possi- 
ble to  so  trace  them  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  the  earnings  as 
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shown  in  the  pay  rolls  represented  the  earnings  of  an  entire  year.  In 
Chicago  the  facts  in  regard  to  earnings  were  ascertained  from  the  pay 
rolls  for  122  employees  for  whom  schedules  were  secured.  These 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  employed  in  the  shops  for  from  50 
to  52  weeks,  practically  the  entire  year.  Their  total  earnings  as  shown 
by  the  pay  rolls  were  found  to  be  $48,401,  and  as  estimated  by  them- 
selves $41,956.  This  shows  an  average  underestimate  of  13.3  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  4  persons  the  estimates  and  the  pay-roll  figures 
exactly  agreed.  In  23  cases  the  employees  overestimated  their  earn- 
ings, and  in  95  cases  they  underestimated  them.  In  22  cases  the  per 
cent  of  error  was  less  than  5,  and  in  43  cases  less  than  10.  Where 
considerable  differences  were  found  they  were  probably  due  chiefly  to 
two  causes — first,  to  a  neglect  to  take  into  account  changes  in  rates 
of  wages  that  may  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  and,  second,  to 
a  failure  to  accurately  account  for  time  lost.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
persons  in  estimating  their  earnings  to  base  them  upon  recent  condi- 
tions, and  a  person  who  had  worked  quite  regularly  for  a  few  weeks 
preceding  the  visit  by  the  agent  to  the  home  would  often  estimate  her 
earnings  higher  than  one  who  had  lost  considerable  time  during  the 
same  period,  although  taking  the  entire  year  into  consideration  the 
two  might  have  worked  the  same  number  of  days  and  have  received 
the  same  rate  of  wages.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  there 
was  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to  deceive  the 
agent  in  the  statement  as  to  her  earnings  for  the  year,  but  it  is  believed 
that  instances  of  this  kind  were  few.  To  secure  annual  earnings  for 
any  great  number  of  individuals  by  following  the  names  through  the 
pay  rolls  for  a  year  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  prac- 
tically impossible.  Moreover,  in  industries  and  occupations  where 
the  estimates  of  the  workers  would  show  the  greatest  error  there 
would  also  be  the  greatest  amount  of  change  of  employment  and  in 
consequence  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  any  considerable  number 
of  employees.  In  any  use  of  annual  earnings  it  is  proper  to  repeat, 
however,  that  all  estimates  should  be  considered  as  approximations 
of  the  truth  and  subject  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  error  as  indicated 
by  the  above  figures.  Similar  tests  made  in  other  industries  (°)  fully 
confirm  all  that  is  said  above  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  absolutely  exact  annual  earnings. 

COMPOSITION    OF   FAMILIES    AND    CONDITION    OF   MEMBERS    AS    TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  conditions  covering  the  home  membership  of  representative 
families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  the  clothing  shops 
investigated  are  presented  in  the  first  two  tables  which  follow,  these 

<*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Eearners  in  the  United  States: 
Volume  I:  Cotton  Textile  Industry.  Volume  IV,  Silk  Industry. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2.  vol.  2 23 
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summary  tables  being  based  on  Table  XII  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
Members  who  live  away  from  the  family  home  are  not  considered, 
nor  any  boarders  or  lodgers  who  are  not  members  of  the  family;  but 
dependents,  whether  or  not  relatives,  are  included  as  family  mem- 
bers, inasmuch  as  they  were  supported  out  of  the  family  fund. 

The  first  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  the  heads  of  the 
families,  the  number  of  families  with  fathers  living  at  home,  the 
number  with  mothers  living  at  home,  the  number  with  male  children 
and  with  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of 
younger  children  without  regard  to  sex  in  specified  age  groups,  the 
number  with  dependents,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  fami- 
lies having  members  of  each  specified  class  is  of  the  total  number  of 
families  reported  with  heads  of  the  same  nativity  or  race.  For 
example,  there  were,  according  to  the  table,  70  families  reported  of 
which  the  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  In  48,  or  68.6 
per  cent,  of  these  families  the  fathers  were  living  at  home;  in  69,  or 
98.6  per  cent,  the  mothers  were  living  at  home;  in  22,  or  31.4  per 
cent,  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age  or  over;  in  48  families, 
or  68.6  per  cent,  there  were  female  children  16  years  of  age  or  over;  in 
22  families,  or  31.4  per  cent,  there  were  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age;  in  32  families,  or  45.7  per  cent,  there  were  children  under  14 
years  of  age;  and  in  4  families,  or  5.7  per  cent,  there  were  dependents 
living  with  the  family. 

The  second  table  is  designed  to  show  the  average  number  per  family 
of  each  class  of  persons  specified  and  the  total  average  membership 
per  family.  For  example,  in  the  same  group  of  families  used  to 
illustrate  the  preceding  table  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  the  same 
number  of  fathers  (70)  and  of  mothers  (69)  as  the  number  of  families 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  as  having  fathers  or  mothers  living 
at  home.  In  the  22  families  having  male  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  there  were  25  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1.1  per  family. 
In  the  48  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group  there 
were  70  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1.5  per  family.  Similar  num- 
bers and  averages  are  carried  through  the  specified  groups  of  members. 
There  were  301  members  in  the  70  families  reported,  an  average  of 
4.3  per  family. 

The  condition  of  family  members  as  to  employment  is  presented  in 
a  third  table.  The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children  in 
the  specified  age  groups  at  work  is  shown,  with  the  per  cent  which  these 
families  comprise  of  the  total  number  of  families  having  children  in  the 
same  age  groups.  Likewise  there  are  shown  the  number  of  fathers,  of 
mothers,  and  of  children  in  the  several  age  groups  who  were  at  work 
and  contributing  to  the  family  support  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
investigation,  and  the  per  cent  that  these  are  of  the  corresponding 
family  members  as  reported  in  the  table  relating  to  family  composi- 
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tion.  For  example,  of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of 
native  parents  there  were  as  contributors  to  the  family  support  44 
fathers,  or  91.7  per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home.  There  were 
32  mothers,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home  who  worked 
for  wages  and  thus  contributed  to  the  family  support.  Out  of  the 
22  families  shown  in  the  second  table  as  having  male  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  among  their  members,  21,  or  95.5  per  cent,  are  here 
shown  to  have  children  in  this  sex  and  age  group  at  work.  In  these 
21  families  there  were  24  male  children  of  the  specified  age  at  work, 
making  up  96  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  25  children  in  this  sex 
and  age  group,  as  shown  in  the  family  table.  The  three  tables 
showing  the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  of  family 
members  as  to  employment  follow: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  AND 

BY  NATIVITY 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Total 
numbei 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Fathers  living  with 
family. 

Mothers  living 
with  family. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Native-born   native  parents 

70 

48 

68.6 

69 

98.6 

Native-born,  foreign  parents: 

71 
10 
19 

53 
8 
14 

74.6 
80.0 
73.7 

68 
10 
18 

95.8 
100.0 
94.7 

Bohemian         .........           

Other  races 

Total  ..      

100 

75 

75.0 

96 

96.0 

Foreign-born: 
Italian         

1.041 
392 
215 
159 
170 
43 
24 
60 

921 
299 
153 
113 
137 
40 
17 
45 

88.5 
76.3 
71.2 
71.1 
80.6 
93.0 
70.8 
75.0 

1,016 
380 
203 
152 
166 
43 
24 
-  55 

97.6 
96.9 
94.4 
95.6 
97.6 
100.0 
100.0 
91.7 

Hebrew 

German     ......        

Bohemian 

Polish     

Lithuanian         .  .                           .   .          .... 

Other  races 

Total 

2,104 

1,725 

82.0 

2.039 

96.  9 

Grand  total 

2,274 

1,848 

81.3 

2,204 

96.9 

NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH    FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF   FAMI 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPEND 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Parents. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Fathers 
living 
with 
family. 

Mothers 
living 
with 
family. 

Males. 

Females, 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

Native-born,  native  parents. 

Native-born,  foreign  parents: 
German 

70 

48 

69 

22 

25 

1.1 

1.2 
2.0 
1.2 

48 

40 
5 
15 

70 

75 
7 
19 

1.5 

1.9 
1.4 
1.3 

71 
10 
19 

53 
8 
14 

68 
10 
18 

29 
2 
6 

36 
4 

7 

Bohemian  

Other  races 

Total 

100 

,—-.  .  -      

1,041 
392 
215 
159 
170 
43 
24 
60 

75 

= 

921 
299 
153 
113 
137 
40 
17 
45 

96 

37 

271 
200 
103 
67 
79 
7 
12 
24 

47 

365 

278 
141 
91 
107 
8 
18 
35 

1.3 

60 

101 

1.7 

Foreign-born: 
Italian  

1,016 
380 
203 
152 
166 
43 
24 
55 

1.3 
.4 

.4 
.4 
.4 
.1 
.5 
.5 

473 
325 
163 
113 
134 
16 
20 
40 

691 
537 
299 
166 
212 
24 
24 
62 

1.5 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
1.2 
1.6 

Hebrew  ...  . 

German 

Bohemian  

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian...  . 

Other  races 

Total  

2,104 

1,725 

2,039 

763 
82-T 

1,043 
1,115 

1.4 
1.4 

1,284 

2,015 

1.6 

Grand  total 

2,274 

1,848 

2,204 

1,392 

2,186 

1.6 
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OF  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
AND  RACE. 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Children  14  and  15 
years  of  age. 

Children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

Dependents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 

families. 

Number  of 
families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of  families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

22 

31.4 

48 

68.6 

22 

31.4 

32 

45.7 

4 

5.7 

29 
2 
6 

40.8 
20.0 
31.6 

40 
5 
15 

56.3 
50.0 
78.9 

33 
6 
10 

46.5 
60.0 
52.6 

44 
9 
13 

62.0 
90.0 
68.4 

3 

4.2 

1 

5.3 

37 

37.0 

60 

60.0 

49 

49.0 

66 

66.0 

4 

4.0 

271 
200 
KB 

07 
79 
7 
12 
24 

26.0 
51.0 
47.9 
42.1 
46.8 
16.3 
50.0 
40.0 

473 
325 
163 
113 
134 
16 
20 
40 

45.4 

82.9 
75.8 
71.1 
78.8 
37.2 
83.3 
66.7 

261 
190 
89 
103 
99 
13 
8 
31 

25.1 
48.5 
41.4 
64.8 
58.2 
30.2 
33.3 
51.7 

743 
269 
114 
113 
137 
31 
6 
33 

71.4 

68.6 
53.0 
71.1 
80.6 
72.1 
25.0 
55.0 

22 
11 
3 

4 

4 

2.1 
2.8 
1.4 
2.6 
2.4 

2 

3.3 

763 

36.3 

1,284 

61.0 

794             37.7 

1,446 

68.7 

46 

2.2 

822 

36.1 

1,392 

61.2 

865 

38.0 

1,544 

67.9 

54 

2.4 

LIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IX    SPECIFIED  AGE   GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS,  AND 
ENTS   AND    OF   TOTAL    FAMILY   MEMBERS,    BY   NATIVITY   AND   RACE. 


Children  14  and  15  years 
of  age. 

Children  under  14  years 
of  age. 

Dependents. 

Total 
family 
members. 

Average 
members 
per 
family. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Number 
of  such 
children. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Number 
of  such 
children. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

Number 
of 
families 
having. 

Num- 
of  such 
persons. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

22 

33 
6 
10 

23 

35 
8 
13 

1.0 

1.1 
1.3 
1.3 

32 

44 
9 
13 

62 

122 
24 

44 

1.9 

2.8 
2.7 
3.4 

4 
3 

4 
3 

1.0 

1.0 

301 

392 
61 
116 

4.3 

5.5 
6.1 
6.1 

1 

1 

1.0 

49              56 

1.1 

66 

190 

2.9                  4 

4 

1.0 

569 

5.7 

261 
190 
89 
103 
99 
13 
8 
31 

286 
217 
99 
113 
107 
13 
8 
36 

-  1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 

743 

269 
114 
113 
137 
31 
6 
33 

1,807 
710 
273 
299 
429 
61 
11 
97 

2.4 
2.6 
2.4 
2.6 
3.1 
2.0 
1.8 
2.9 

22 
11 
3 
4 

4 

25 
13 
3 

4 
6 

.1 

.2 
.0 
.0 
.5 

5,111 
2,434 
1,171 
938 
1,164 
189 
102 
332 

4.9 
6.2 
5.4 
5.9 
6.8 
4.4 
4.3 
5.5 

2 

2 

1.0 

794 

879 

1.1 

1,446 

3,687 

2.5 

46 

53 

1.2 

11,441 

5.4 

865 

958 

1.1 

1,544 

3,939 

2.6 

54 

61 

1.1 

12,311 

5.4 
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NUMBER   AND   PER   CENT  OF   FATHERS   AND    MOTHERS   CONTRIBUTING   TO   THE 

NATIVITY 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Fathers  con- 
tributing to 
family  support. 

Mothers  con- 
tributing to 
family  support. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  at  work  (males). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
fathers 
living 
with 
family. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
moth- 
ers 
living 
with 
family. 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
fam- 
ilies 
with 
males 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 

chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
male 
chil- 
dren 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

Native-born,  native  parents  

44 

52 
7 
13 

91.7 

1 

98.1 

87.5 
92.9 

32 

===== 

27 
6 
6 

46.4 

21 

95.5 

100.0 
100.0 
83.3 

_i 

35 
4 
6 

96.0 

97.2 
100.0 
85.7 

Native-born,  foreign  parents: 
German  

39.7 
60.0 
33.3 

29 
2 
5 

Bohemian        

Other  races 

Total  

72 

96.0 

39 

40.6 

68.4 
9.5 
21.7 
19.1 
12.7 
55.8 
33.3 
36.4 

36 

262 
196 
102 
66 
73 
7 
12 
21 

97.3 

45 

95.7 

93.4 
93.5 
98.6 
97.8 
92.5 
100.0 
100.0 
91.4 

Foreign-born: 
Italian  

851 
273 
136 
99 
124 
39 
15 
41 

92.4 
91.3 
88.9 
87.6 
90.5 
97.5 
88.2 
91.1 

695 
36 
44 
29 
21 
24 
8 
20 

96.7 
98.0 
99.0 
98.5 
92.4 
100.0 
100.0 
87.5 

341 

260 
139 
89 
99 
8 
18 
32 

Hebrew  

German  

Bohemian 

Polish  

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian 

Other  races  

Total 

1,578 
1,694 

91.5 
91.7 

877 
948 

43.0 

739 
796 

96.9 

986 

94.5 
94.6 

Grand  total  

43.0 

96.8 

1,055 
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FAMILY  SUPPORT  AND  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK,  BY 
AND  RACE. 


Children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  at  work  (females). 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at 
work. 

Children  under  14  years  oJ  age  at 
work. 

Per 
cent 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing 

of  all 
fam- 
ilies 
with 
females 
16 
years 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

of  all 
female 
chil- 
dren 
16 
years 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families 
with 
children 
14  and 
15  years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

cent 
of  all 
chil- 
dren 
14  and 
15 
years 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families 
with 
children 
under  14 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

cent 
olall 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14 
years 

and 
over. 

over. 

of  age. 

of  age. 

44 

91.7 

59 

84.3 

15 

68.2 

15 

65.2 

4 

12.5 

4 

6.5 

40 

100.0 

68 

90.7 

28 

84.8 

30 

85.7 

5 

11.4 

5 

4.1 

3 

60.0 

5 

71.4 

6 

100.0 

7 

87.5 

15 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

11 

84.6 

58 

96.7 

92 

91.1 

44 

89.8 

48 

85.7 

5 

7.6 

5 

2.6 

453 

95.8 

645 

93.3 

182 

69.7 

195 

68.2 

14 

1.9 

16 

.9 

321 

98.8 

518 

96.5 

131 

68.9 

138 

63.6 

12 

4.5 

12 

1.7 

158 

96.9 

276 

92.3 

70 

78.7 

75 

75.8 

14 

12.3 

15 

5.5 

112 

99.1 

160 

96.4 

88 

85.4 

95 

84.1 

2 

1.8 

2 

.7 

133 

99.3 

201 

94.8 

80 

80.8 

82 

76.6 

1 

.7 

1 

.2 

16 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

12 

92.3 

12 

92.3 

2 

6.5 

2 

3.3 

19 

95  0 

21 

87  5 

5 

62  5 

5 

62  5 

38 

95.0 

56 

90.3 

22 

71.0 

23 

63.9 

1 

3.0 

i 

1.0 

1,250 

97.4 

1,901 

94.3 

590 

74.3 

625 

71.1 

46 

3.2 

49 

1.3 

1,352 

97.1 

2,052 

93.9 

649 

75.0 

688 

71.8  1          65" 

3.6 

58 

1.5 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

By  reference  to  the  first  of  the  three  tables  presented  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  2,274  families  for  which  detailed  family  information 
was  secured  are  divided  according  to  the  nativity  of  heads  of  families  as 
follows:  Native  born  of  native  parents  70,  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  100,  foreign  born  2,104.  The  races  reported  by  the  families 
whose  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents  are:  German  71, 
Bohemian  10,  other  races  19.  Families  having  foreign-born  heads 
are  distributed  by  races  as  follows:  Italian  1,041,  Hebrew  392, 
German  215,  Bohemian  159,  Polish  170,  Lithuanian  43,  Scandinavian 
24,  other  races  60.  All  of  these  tables,  it  should  be  remembered,  relate 
to  families  living  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the  study  of  the  clothing 
industry.  By  reference  to  Table  XIV  at  the  end  of  the  report,  the 
facts  for  each  of  the  cities  separately  may  be  seen. 

FATHERS. 

Only  those  fathers  who  were  living  with  their  families  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation  are  included  in  this  discussion  of 
family  composition.  As  indicated  in  the  first  table,  81.3  per  cent 
of  all  the  families  had  fathers  living  at  home,  families  with  foreign- 
born  heads  having  the  largest  percentage,  82  per  cent,  followed  by 
families  whose  heads  were  native  of  foreign  parents  with  75  per  cent. 
Of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents  68.6 
per  cent  had  fathers  living  at  home.  By  reference  to  the  third  table, 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  fathers  who  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents 
96  per  cent  were  contributing  to  the  family  support,  as  were  91.7  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  who  were  native  born  of  native  parents,  and  91 .5 
per  cent  of  the  fathers  who  were  foreign  born.  Considering  all  races, 
91.7  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  contributing  to  the  family  support. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  8.3  per  cent  of  the  fathers  living  at  home  were 
contributing  nothing  to  the  family  support. 

MOTHERS. 

Of  the  total  of  2,204  mothers  living  at  home  with  their  families, 
948,  or  43  percent,  contributed  to  the  family  support  during  the  year. 
In  the  families  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  the  per- 
centage was  40.6,  while  in  those  with  heads  native  born  of  native 
parents  the  percentage  was  46.4.  These  percentages,  of  course,  rep- 
resented the  numbers  of  married  women  (specified  as  mothers  in  the 
table)  who  were  at  work  for  wages  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
investigation.  In  the  group  of  families  whose  heads  were  foreign 
born  a  considerable  variation  in  the  percentage  contributing  will  be 
seen,  68.4  per  cent  of  the  Italian  mothers  being  at  work,  55.8  of  the 
Lithuanians,  while  of  the  Hebrews  only  9.5  per  cent  were  at  work. 
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The  family  conditions  of  these  married  women  who  were  at  work  are 
discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  (p.  369).  The  data  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  summary  and  in  detail  in  Tables  XX,  XXII,  and 
XXVIII. 

CHILDREN  16  YEABS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

The  number  of  families  with  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
comprise  31.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  reported.  This 
percentage  did  not  vary  greatly  among  the  totals  of  the  families  desig- 
nated as  native  born  of  native  parents,  native  born  of  foreign  parents, 
or  foreign  born,  but  considerable  differences  are  found  among  the 
various  individual  races,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first  of 
the  tables.  This  percentage  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  shown  for 
the  number  of  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group, 
which  is  61.2  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  The  average  number  of 
male  children  in  this  age  group  for  families  having  such  children  was 
1 .4  and  the  corresponding  average  for  females  of  the  same  age  was 
1.6.  The  notable  difference  between  the  male  and  female  represen- 
tation may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  information  was 
secured  only  from  such  families  as  had  children  under  16  years  of  age 
or  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  as  wage-earners  in  the 
clothing  shops.  It  also  results  in  some  degree  from  the  greater  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  leave  the  family  circle  soon  after 
they  arrive  at  a  self-supporting  age.  Of  the  total  families  having 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children  were 
working  for  wages.  For  example,  in  96.8  per  cent  of  all  families 
having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  such  children  were  at 
work,  while  in  97.1  per  cent  of  the  families  having  female  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  such  children  were  at  work.  The  variation  in 
these  per  cents  between  the  various  races  is  comparatively  small. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

There  were,  of  the  total  families,  865,  comprising  38  per  cent  of  all, 
whose  membership  included  children  14  and  15  years  of  age.  The 
average  number  of  such  children  was  1.1  per  family,  an  average  show- 
ing very  slight  variation  between  the  races.  Of  the  families  con- 
taining these  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  75  per  cent  had  such 
children  at  work.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children,  71.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  at  work.  A 
comparison  of  the  races  shows  considerable  differences  in  th$  per- 
centages at  work;  thus  92.3  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian  children  of 
these  ages  were  at  work,  while  of  the  Hebrew  children  the  per  cent 
was  63.6,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  children,  based  on  rather  a  small 
number,  the  per  cent  was  62.5.  For  the  children  of  fathers  native 
born  of  native  parents  the  per  cent  was  65.2.  The  data  in  regard 
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to  the  children  at  work  and  their  family  condition  in  detail  are  shown 
in  summary  and  detail  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  (Tables  XVIII 
and  XXVI). 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEABS  OF  AGE. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children  under  14 
years  of  age  was  1,544,  or  67.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
families  included  in  these  tables.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  this  age  group  per  family  containing  such  children  was  2.6,  an 
average  which  shows  considerable  variation  when  the  various  races 
are  compared. 

Of  the  families  with  children  in  this  age  group,  only  55,  or  3.6  per 
cent,  had  such  children  at  work,  or,  based  on  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual children,  only  58,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  all  children  of  those  ages 
were  at  work.  These  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  relate  to  all 
children  under  14  years,  and  as  the  numbers,  therefore,  included 
very  many  young  children,  these  particular  percentages  are  not 
significant.  In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  (p.  86),  the  facts  are  presented 
for  children  6  to  13,  inclusive,  in  much  greater  detail.  The  family 
conditions  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  are  shown  in 
summary  and  in  detail  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  (Tables  XVII 
and  XXVI). 

DEPENDENTS. 

Persons  not  wage-earners,  who  were  not  children  but  were  depend- 
ent on  the  family  with  which  they  lived  for  their  livelihood,  were 
found  in  54  of  the  2,274  families  included  in  this  investigation.  In 
these  54  families  61  dependent  persons  were  found,  or  an  average  of 
1. 1  to  a  family.  For  the  most  part  these  dependents  were  quite  evenly 
distributed  among  the  various  nativities  and  races. 

FAMILY  INCOME  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  the  following  table  the  information  in  regard  to  family  income 
is  brought  together  for  the  2,274  families  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion of  the  clothing  industry.  The  average  net  income  per  family, 
that  is,  average  for  the  total  number  of  families  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
first  shown.  This  is  followed  by  detailed  exhibits  for  families  having 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children  of  specified  ages  at  work,  showing  the 
average  net  family  income  of  such  families,  the  average  earnings  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  specified  groups  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  average  contributions  for  family  support  made  by  the  male 
and  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  further 
shows  in  each  case  the  percentage  that  these  earnings  or  contribu- 
tions are  of  the  total  net  family  income.  For  example,  in  the  70 
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families  having  heads  who  are  native  born  of  native  parents  the 
average  net  income  per  family  during  the  year  of  the  investigation 
was  $800 ;  the  average  net  income  of  the  families  hi  which  the  father 
was  at  work  was  $950,  of  which  the  father's  contribution  averaged 
$570,  or  60  per  cent,  and  the  average  net  income  of  the  families  in 
which  the  mother  was  at  work  for  wages  was  much  less,  reaching 
only  $646,  the  mother's  share  in  this  contribution  being  $222,  or  34.3 
per  cent.  The  families  having  native-born  heads  of  native  parents 
in  which  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work 
had  an  average  net  income  of  $975,  of  which  these  male  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  contributed  $318,  or  32.6  per  cent  per  family. 
Some  of  these  children,  of  course,  turned  in  the  full  amount  of  their 
earnings,  while  others  contributed  less.  Some  contributed  only  the 
amount  of  their  board,  but  every  one  contributed  something.  In  this 
table  only  the  average  of  the  actual  amounts  contributed  is  shown. 
It  is  assumed  throughout  the  table  that  the  parents  and  children 
under  16  years  of  age  who  worked  for  wages  contributed  the  full 
amount  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund. 
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AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  PER  FAMILY  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
AGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH 

[In  this  table  the  full  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children  under  16  at  work  are 

only  the  average  of  the  actual 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Total 
number 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per  fam- 

iiy. 

Fathers  at  work. 

Mothers  at  work. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per  fam- 
ily hav- 
ing. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  fathers. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per  fam- 
ily hav- 
ing. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  mothers. 

Am't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income. 

Am't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income. 

Native  born,  native  parents  ... 

70 

71 
10 
19 

$800 

868 
877 
850 

$950 

965 
1,017 
935 

$570 

520 
505 
532 

60.0 

$646 

$222 

34.3 

23.8 
46.0 
37.3 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
German 

53.  8 
49.7 
56.9 

776 
675 
769 

185 
310 

287 

Bohemian 

Other  races  

Total 

100 

1,041 
392 
215 
159 
170 
43 
24 
60 

866 

629 
878 
1,014 
990 
1,017 
707 
958 
896 

965 

-"•-"      ' 

637 
970 
1,140 
1,097 
1,090 
736 
1,083 
907 

520 

-.  .   _  a___ 

322 
427 
526 
509 
477 
411 
516 
491 

53.9 

50.5 
44.0 
46.2 
46.4 
43.7 
55.9 
47.6 
54.1 

759 

522 
557 
654 
717 
701 
588 
795 
694 

220 

130 

197 
195 
186 
191 
161 
317 
237 

28.  9 

25.0 
35.4 
29.8 
25.9 
27.2 
27.4 
39.8 
34.1 

Foreign  born: 
Italian  

Hebrew                   

German 

Bohemian  

Polish      .   .. 

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian  

Other  races 

Total  

2,104 
2,274 

786 
790~ 

816 
826~ 

390 
400 

47.8 

549 

145 

26.3 
26.8 

Grand  total 

48.4 

561 

150 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVER 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NET  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

assured  to  have  been  available  for  the  family  support,  while  for  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work 
amounts  contributed  is  shown.] 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  14  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family 
having. 

Average  contri- 
bution to 
family  fund. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family 
having. 

Average  contri- 
bution to 
family  fund. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family 
having. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  such 
children. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family 
having. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  such 
children. 

Ain't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income  . 

Am't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income  . 

Am't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income. 

Am't. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
family 
income. 

$975 

$318 

' 

306 
560 
312 

32.6 

.-..'--. 

30.7 
34.5 
29.4 

$833 

962 
1,360 
840 

$280 

33.6 

$912 

941 

996 
933 

$150 

16.4 

14.8 
3.8 
13.7 

$829 

$60 

~-  ' 

76 

7.3 

7.8 

998 
1,624 
1,063 

371 
424 
274 

38.6 
31.2 
32.6 

139 

38 
128 

975 

1,042 

933 
1,016 
1,214 
1,209 
1,238 
1,072 
1,092 
1,102 

321 

375 

351 
410 

448 
447 
236 
462 
476 

30.8 

40.2 
34.6 
33.8 
37.1 
36.1 
22.0 
42.3 
43.2 

951 

819 
925 
1,092 
1,064 
1,076 
837 
997 
968 

349 

36.7 

946 

768 
898 
1,029 
999 
1,031 
890 
1,227 
890 

122 

12.9 

975 

76 

7.8 

322 
366 
469 
435 
436 
303 
291 
395 

39.3 
39.5 
42.9 
40.9 
40.5 
36.2 
29.2 
40.8 

134 
135 
149 
120 
107 
140 
102 
110 

17.4 
15.1 
14.4 
12.0 
10.4 
15.8 
8.3 
12.4 

861 
549 
830 
1,107 
369 
517 

74 
79 
93 
61 
34 
53 

8.6 
14.4 
11.2 
5.5 
9.2 
10.3 

680 

90 

13.2 

1,057 

390 

36.9 

938 

376 

40.1 

909 

129 

14.2 

751 

79 

78 

10.5 

1,055 

385 

36.5 

935 

371 

39.7              912 

129 

14.2 

777 

10.0 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  net  income  during  the 
year  for  the  1,694  families  investigated  in  which  the  father  was  at 
work  was  $826.  When  the  various  races  are  compared  considerable 
differences  are  seen  in  the  average  family  income  of  these  families. 
Thus,  in  136  foreign-born  German  families  having  fathers  at  work  the 
average  family  income  was  $1,140,  while  in  the  851  foreign-born  Italian 
families  having  fathers  at  work  the  average  family  income  was  only 
$637.  High  average  family  earnings  are  shown  for  foreign-born  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Scandinavian  families,  while  much  lower  earnings 
are  shown  for  Hebrew  and  Lithuanian  families  and  also  for  families 
whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  In  the  families  of 
all  races  combined  the  earnings  of  the  father  constituted  48.4  per  cent 
of  the  family  income,  ranging  from  60  per  cent  in  the  case  of  native 
bom  of  native  parents  down  to  43.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
born  Polish. 

In  the  families  that  were  aided  by  contributions  from  the  mother's 
employment,  the  average  earnings  of  the  948  mothers  at  work  were 
$150,  constituting  26.8  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income  in  their 
families.  For  some  of  the  races  the  importance  of  the  contributions 
of  the  mother  seemed  to  be  much  greater.  Thus,  in  the  native-born 
Bohemian  families  it  was  46  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income,  in  the 
foreign-born  Scandinavian  families  it  was  39.8  per  cent,  while  in  the 
foreign-born  Italian  families  it  was  only  25  per  cent,  and  in  the 
native-born  German  families  only  23.8  per  cent. 

The  average  net  income  per  family  during  the  year  for  the  796 
families  investigated  in  which  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
were  contributors  was  $1,055;  the  highest  average,  $1,624,  is  shown 
for  the  native-born  Bohemian  families,  while  the  lowest,  $933,  is  for 
the  foreign-born  Italian  families.  The  percentage  of  the  net  income 
contributed  per  family  by  the  male  children  of  this  age  group  was  36.5, 
ranging  from  42.3  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  Scandinavian  fami- 
lies down  to  22  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  Lithuanian 
families.  Many  of  the  older  children  in  this  age  group,  it  should  be 
said,  were  accustomed  to  pay  board  instead  of  turning  in  their  full 
wages  to  the  family. 

The  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  female  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  were  contributors  averaged  $935,  the  highest  average 
was  for^the  native-born  Bohemian  families,  $1,360,  while  again  the 
Italian  families  had  the  lowest  average,  $819.  The  percentages  of 
the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  female  children  hi  this  age 
group  was  39.7,  the  highest,  42.9  being  for  the  foreign-born  German 
families,  while  the  lowest,  29.2,  was  found  in  the  foreign-born  Scandi- 
navian families.  It  will  be  noted  that  quite  generally  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  form  a 
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larger  percentage  of  the  total  family  income  than  do  the  contributions 
of  the  males  of  corresponding  age.  The  amounts  contributed,  more- 
over, are  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  greater,  although  the  average 
earnings  of  the  individual  females  would  be  somewhat  less  than  those 
of  the  male  children  of  the  same  ages. 

The  average  net  family  income  of  the  649  families  reported  in  which 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  at  work  averaged  $912.  The 
average  earnings  per  family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  at  work 
was  $129,  or  14.2  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  such  families. 
The  highest  average  earnings  per  family  of  these  children  were  $150 
in  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  Only 
slightly  less  were  the  average  earnings  of  the  children  hi  the  foreign- 
born  German  families,  the  foreign-born  Lithuanian  families,  and  the 
native-born  German  families.  The  lowest  average,  $38,  was  for  7 
children  hi  6  native-born  Bohemian  families.  Next  above  that  the 
lowest  was  $102  for  foreign-born  Scandinavian  families.  In  no  race 
group  did  the  per  cent  of  family  income  contributed  by  these  children 
of  14  and  15  exceed  17.4,  the  figure  for  foreign-born  Italian  families. 

The  average  net  family  income  of  the  55  families  reporting  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work  was  $777,  the  average  earnings  per 
family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  at  work  was  $78,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  net  family  income  in  their  family.  In  the  following  table 
certain  additional  information  is  given  for  the  families  in  which  there 
were  wage-earning  children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

It  should  be  stated  that  hi  the  columns  showing  the  average  amount 
contributed  to  the  family  the  individual  average  is  given;  that  is,  the 
average  amount  given  the  family  by  each  child  16  years  of  age  and 
over  at  work,  while  hi  the  preceding  table  the  average  contribution  to 
the  family  fund  is  that  paid  in  by  ah1  of  the  male  and  female  children 
of  that  age  group  in  the  family. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  amount  contributed  per  family  by 
male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  to  have  been  $385  during  the 
year.  The  following  table  shows  that  each  male  child  in  the  same 
age  group  contributed  on  the  average  $291.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
figures  presented  for  these  males  shows  that  their  contributions  rep- 
resented on  the  average  79.5  per  cent  of  their  earnings  and  36.5  per 
cent  of  the  net  family  income. 
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AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAM- 
ILY INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED  BY  NATIV- 
ITY AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Children  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

Number  of  fami- 
lies with— 

Average  earn- 
ings of—- 

Average amount 
contributed  to 
family  by  — 

Per  cent  of  earn- 
ings contrib- 
uted to  family 
by- 

Male 
chil- 
dren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 
chil- 
dren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Native-born  native  parents 

21 

44 

$372 

$232 

$278 

254 
280 
260 

$209 

218 
254 
216 

74.7 

90.1 

90.8 
100.0 
90.0 

Native-born,  foreign  parents: 
German  

29 
2 
5 

40 
3 
15 

367 
343 
309 

240 
254 
240 

69.2 
81.6 
84.1 

Bohemian 

Other  races 

Total 

36 

58 

453 
321 
158 
112 
133 
16 
19 
38 

357 

319 
374 

430 
392 
394 
271 
423 
366 

241 

229 
255 
309 
316 
297 
222 
363 
273 

257 

288 
265 
301 
333 
329 
206 
308 
312 

220 

226 
227 
268 
305 
289 
202 
263 
268 

72.0 

91.3 

98.7 
89.0 
86.7 
96.5 
97.3 
91.0 
72.5 
98.2 

Foreign-born: 
Italian  

202 
196 
102 
66 
73 
7 
12 
21 

90.3 
70.9 
70.0 
84.9 
83.5 
76.0 
72.8 
85.2 

Hebrew      .  . 

German  

Bohemian  

Polish 

Lithuanian  

Scandinavian 

Other  races  

Total 

739 
796~ 

1,250 
"  1,352 

366 
366 

265 
263 

292 
291 

247 
245 

79.8 

93.2 
9372 

Grand  total 

79.5 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  families  in  which  there 
were  wage-earning  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  notably 
less  than  the  number  having  wage-earning  female  children  in  the  same 
age  group.  As  before  stated  in  connection  with  the  average  number 
of  children  in  the  age  group  per  family,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  information  was  secured  only  from  such  families 
as  had  children  under  16  years  of  age  or  females,  regardless  of  age,  at 
work.  Another  reason  for  the  difference  is  in  the  greater  tendency 
for  boys  to  leave  home  soon  after  reaching  an  age  of  self-support. 

Although  the  average  earnings  of  the  males  in  this  age  group  were, 
for  each  nativity  and  race  group  without  exception,  greater  than  those 
of  the  females,  yet  the  per  cent  of  earnings  contributed  to  the  family 
fund  by  the  females  exceeds  that  contributed  by  the  males  in  every 
case  but  one.  The  percentage  of  their  earnings  contributed  by  the 
female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  93.2  per  cent,  as  against 
79.5  per  cent  by  the  males.  The  percentages  of  such  contributions 
from  their  earnings  by  the  males  and  females  were  somewhat  closer 
in  the  families  whose  heads  were  foreign  born  than  in  those  whose 
heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents  or  in  those  whose  heads 
were  native  born  of  foreign  parents. 
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The  figures  showing  per  cent  of  individual  earnings  contributed  to 
family  income  have  brought  out  clearly  that  the  females  in  the  age 
group  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  much  more  generous  contributors 
to  the  support  of  the  family  than  are  the  males.  An  even  more 
important  aspect  of  these  males  and  females  as  contributors  to  the 
family  support  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  the  per  cents  which  their 
contributions  are  of  the  total  family  income.  These  per  cents,  which 
are  presented  in  a  preceding  table,  (page  365),  show  that  the  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over  contributed  39.7  per  cent  of  the  family  income 
as  against  36.5  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males.  These  proportions 
may  be  affected  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the  fact  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  356  that  the  average  number  of  female  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  per  family  was  larger  than  that  of  males,  there  being 
1.6  females  as  compared  with  1.4  males. 

MARRIED  WOMEN,  THEIR  EARNINGS  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

In  considering  the  family  conditions  of  married  women  at  work, 
as  in  all  the  other  data  relating  to  families  of  clothing  workers,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  selection  to  which  the  material  was 
subject,  owing  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  data.  Since  this 
investigation  was  one  concerning  woman  and  child  labor,  only  the 
families  of  women  and  children  who  were  employed  on  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  were  visited  for  detailed  information.  Thus  the 
families  visited  represent  those  of  married  women,  single  women  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  male  and  female  children  under  16  years  of 
age  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  families  of  married  women  at  work  have  been  divided  into 
two  groups,  owing  to  important  differences  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  women  work;  these  are  the  families  of  women  who  take 
clothing  from  the  factory  to  be  worked  upon  in  the  home  and  known 
as  "home  finishers"  and  those  of  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops  or  in  some  other  industry.  Of  these  latter  there  were 
60  who  were  not  employed  in  the  clothing  industry;  these  have  been 
considered  with  the  other  married  women  at  Work,  and  the  following 
discussion  is  therefore  not  altogether  limited  to  married  women 
employed  in  the  clothing  industry  but  does  concern  only  families 
some  child  or  woman  member  of  which  was  employed  in  that  industry. 

Altogether  there  were  2,274  families  representing  2,204  married 
women  visited  in  the  five  cities  of  Chicago,  Rochester,  New.  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Of  these  married  women  948,  or  43 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  at  work  for  wages  and  assisting  in  the 
support  of  their  families.  The  per  cents  for  the  five  cities  separately 
are:  Chicago  26.2,  Rochester  27.7,  New  York  64.4,  Philadelphia 
32.4,  and  Baltimore  27.7.  As  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  infor- 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 24 
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mation  relating  to  "home  finishers"  (who  are  mostly  married)  and 
their  families,  a  larger  proportion  of  married  women  at  work  is  shown 
by  these  figures  than  would  be  found  in  an  equal  number  of  families 
of  workers  generally.  Excluding  such  families,  therefore,  these  per 
cents  become  for  Chicago  21.6,  Rochester  8.5,  New  York  27.3,  Phila- 
delphia 22.4,  Baltimore  15.5,  all  cities  21.3.  In  comparison  with 
these  figures  84  per  cent  of  the  home  finishers  were  married. 

Of  the  948  married  women  at  work  590,  or  62.2  per  cent,  were  home 
finishers.  There  were,  besides  these,  26  women  doing  work  for  wages 
at  home  other  than  home  finishing  of  clothing,  making  a  total  of  616, 
or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  whose  work  permitted  them  to  remain 
at  home. 

Besides  these  948  married  women  who  were  at  work  and  who 
maintained  their  own  households,  there  were  65  married  women  who 
were  found  to  be  working  and  living  with  other  families.  Sixty  of 
these  women  were  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  Thirty  were 
home  finishers. 

The  great  preponderance  of  foreign-born  women  among  the  948 
will  be  noted,  as  only  7.5  per  cent  are  native  born.  Practically  73 
per  cent  of  all  married  women  at  work  were  Italians  of  foreign  birth. 
There  is  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  Italians  among  the  families 
with  no  married  women  and  no  children  under  16  at  work,  the  per 
cent  of  foreign-born  Italians  among  these  women  being  only  30; 
native-born  women  constitute  6.6  per  cent  of  the  same  class.  Among 
these  families  with  no  married  women  and  no  children  under  16  at 
work  the  race  having  the  largest  number  was  the  Hebrew  with  218, 
the  Italians  coming  next  with  207. 

Extended  consideration  of  the  family  conditions  of  home  finishers 
will  not  be  given  here,  as  they  have  been  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  this  report  (p.  213).  Detailed  information  concerning  the 
families  of  all  married  women  at  work  will  be  found  in  Tables  XXVIII 
and  XXIX,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  the  table  on  page  372  may  be  seen  the  total  number  of  families 
which  are  considered  in  this  discussion  concerning  the  incomes  of 
families.  The  first  section  contains  data  relating  to  families  of  home 
finishers,  the  second  section  to  those  of  married  women  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  the  third  section  shows  the  facts  for  families  in  which 
neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  are  at  work  and  is  given  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  married  women  at  work 
who  had  husbands  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family  sup- 
port was  84.4  per  cent  for  home  finishers  as  compared  with  66.5  per 
cent  for  workers  other  than  home  finishers.  On  the  other  hand 
among  workers  other  than  home  finishers  the  proportion  of  widows, 
deserted  and  divorced  wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  and 
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wives  of  idle  husbands  was  considerably  larger  than  among  home 
finishers.  The  condition  as  to  husbands  of  the  married  women  not 
at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work  corresponds  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  workers  other  than  home  finishers. 

If  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  those  with  living  husbands, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
families  in  which  neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  are  at  work  and 
those  of  married  women  other  than  home  finishers  at  work,  with 
respect  to  the  per  cent  of  such  families  having  no  contribution  from 
husbands.  These  per  cents  are  15.8  and  15.9,  respectively,  while  in 
home  finishers'  families  the  per  cent  is  5.9.  The  husbands  who  are 
listed  as  "idle"  in  these  tables  are  men  who  have  done  no  work  for 
one  year  or  more  previous  to  the  investigation,  and  who  were  physic- 
ally able  to  work.  Some  few  of  these  men  had  had  small  businesses 
from  which  they  had  saved  money  which  they  had  invested.  Thir- 
teen were  reported  as  not  working  because  of  laziness,  8  of  whom  were 
in  families  without  wives  at  work,  and  the  rest  were  reported  as  being 
unable  to  obtain  work.  Those  husbands  listed  as  "incapacitated" 
would  for  the  most  part  remain  incapacitated  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  either  because  of  old  age,  injury,  or  serious  illness.  All  of  them 
had  been  incapacitated  and  noncontributing  for  at  least  a  year. 
In  the  families  with  incapacitated  husbands  having  wives  at  work 
53.9  per  cent  of  the  incapacitated  husbands  were  ill;  in  those  without 
wives  at  work  20  per  cent  were  ill.  In  each  case  practically  all  the 
rest  were  unable  to  work  because  of  old  age. 

In  the  families  with  wives  at  work  the  effect  of  the  idleness  or 
incapacity  of  the  husband  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  large  per- 
centage of  families  having  low  per  capita  incomes.  In  the  families 
having  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work  the  per- 
centage of  those  having  small  per  capita  incomes  is  not  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  families  in  .which  the  husband  was  idle  or  incapacitated 
than  in  other  families.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  comparatively 
smaller  size  of  such  families  in  the  latter  group,  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  larger  number  of  children  16  and  over  at  work  whose 
earnings  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  per  capita  income. 

Among  the  62  families  with  the  married  woman  at  work  in  which 
there  was  no  other  member  16  years  of  age  or  over  there  were  19 
in  which  there  were  children  under  3  years  of  age;  17  in  which  there 
were  children  3  to  5  years  of  age;  19  having  children  6  to  9  years  of 
age;  31  having  children  10  to  13  years  of  age;  and  21  hi  which  there 
were  children  14  and  15  years  of  age.  Among  those  families  having 
only  one  member  16  years  of  age  or  over,  other  than  the  mother, 
there  were  7  having  children  under  3  years  of  age;  9  in  which  there 
children  3  to  5  years  of  age;  19  in  which  there  were  children  6  to  9 
years  of  age;  23  having  children  10  to  13  years  of  age;  and  28  having 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  CONDITION 
HOME  FINISHERS. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having 
children  of  ages  — 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

Widows     

fil 
13 
12 

498 

10.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 
84.4 

27.8 
19.2 

:  n.  o 

12.S 
a  12.1 

31 
11 
8 
6 
419 

19 
4 

2 
1 
77 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives                             

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  id  le  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work       

Total 

590 

100.0 

a  14.  2 

475 

103 

a  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
WORKERS,  OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS. 


Widows 

75 

21.0 

22.8 

40 

34 

22 

6  1 

a  20  4 

12 

9 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands             .  .             

14 

3.9 

25.3 

g 

4 

Wives  of  idlfe  husbands 

9 

2  5 

22  0 

6 

4 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work       -  

238 

66.  5 

612.5 

107 

48 

Total 

358 

100  0 

c!6  0 

173 

99 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
f  Not  including  13  not  reported. 

MARRIED  WOMEN  NOT  AT  WORK  AND  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  not  at  work  and  without 
children  under  16  at  work. 

Num- 
ber.- 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having 
children  of  ages  — 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

Widows 

145 
18 
55 
20 
496 

19.8 
2.5 
7.5 

2.7 
67.5 

31.9 

30.2 
34.3 
26.7 
24.3 

42 
9 
19 
13 
348 

19 

4 
6 
112 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives  

Wives  of  inc  apacitated  husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

Total 

734 

100.0 

27.0 

431 

142 
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AS  TO  HUSBAND,  AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  AND  INCOME  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

HOME  FINISHERS. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income, 
including 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
family 
income, 
including 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives)  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

3.6 
4.3 
5.1 
5.5 
4.5 

$491 
570 
375 
293 
523 

$2.  62 
2.61 
1.42 
1.09 
2.24 

14 
3 

6 
5 
107 

23.  C 
23.1 
50.0 
83.3 
21.5 

23 
5 
8 
5 
239 

37.7 
38.5 
66.7 
83.3 
48.0 

35 
8 
11 
H 
328 

57.4 
61.5 
91.7 
100.0 
65.9 

26 
.       5 

1 

42.6 
38.5 
8.3 

170 

34.1 

4.  5  I           515 

2.17 

135 

22.9 

280 

47.5 

388 

658 

202  i            34.2 

I 

WORKERS,  OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS. 


3.8 

$589 

$2.98 

18 

24.0 

32 

42.7 

43 

57.3 

32 

42.7 

3.6 

622 

3.  23 

7 

31.8 

10 

45.5 

13 

59.1 

9 

40.9 

4.9 

449 

1.75 

9 

64.3 

11 

78.6 

11 

78.6 

3 

21.4 

5.3 

776 

2.80 

3 

33.3 

5 

55.6 

6 

66.7 

3 

33.3 

3.7 

701 

3.64 

14 

5.9 

47 

1Q.7 

75 

31.5 

163 

68.5 

3.8 

664 

3.37 

51 

14.2 

105 

29.3 

148 

41.3 

210 

58.7 

MARRIED  WOMEN  NOT  AT  WORK  AND  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK. 


Families  of  married  women  not  at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
family 
income. 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

4.3 
5.2 
5.2 

6.8 
6.4 

$846 
889 
932 
993 
1,115 

$3.79 
3.27 
3.25 
2.83 
3.37 

1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

0.8 
5.5 
1.8 
5.0 
1.8 

6 
3 
4 
6 
28 

4.1 
16.6 
7.3 
30.0 
5.6 

16 
6 
10 

6 
86 

11.0 
33  3 
18.2 
30.0 
17.3 

129 
12 
45 
14 

410 

89.0 
66.7 
81.8 
70.0 
82.7 

5.9 

1,035 

3.40 

13 

1.8 

47 

6.4 

124 

16.9 

610 

83.1 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  average  years  married  of  the 
women  not  at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work  is  notice- 
ably greater  than  for  the  other  two  classes  of  families  where  the 
mother  is  at  work.  This  holds  true  not  only  of  all  families,  but  also 
of  the  several  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to  the  husband. 
This  indicates  that  the  group  with  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children 
under  16  at  work  is  more  largely  composed  of  older  families;  as  will 
be  seen  later  this  is  of  considerable  importance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  family  income. 

The  average  annual  family  incomes  and  the  average  per  capita 
incomes  shown  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  total  incomes,  including 
the  contributions  of  wives  where  wives  were  at  work;  but  the  per 
capita  distributions  of  the  families  with  wives  at  work  are  based  on 
the  incomes  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  wives;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  families  in  which  the  wives  were  not  at  work  the  per  capita  dis- 
tribution is  based  on  the  total  family  income.  Of  the  families  in 
which  neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  were  at  work,  83.1  per 
cent  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $2  or  more.  Of  the  families 
of  home  finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work,  34.2  per  cent 
and  58.7  per  cent,  respectively,  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes,  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  wives  of  $2  or  more.  The  average  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  families  with  neither  wives  nor  children  at  work 
was  $3.40,  as  compared  with  $3.37  for  families  with  married  women 
at  work  other  than  home  finishers,  almost  the  same.  The  average 
per  capita  weekly  income  of  home  finishers'  families  was  $2.17.  The 
average  per  capita  weekly  incomes,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives, 
for  these  two  latter  classes  of  families  are  $2.31  (°)  and  $1.73(°), 
respectively.  Thus  by  including  the  earnings  of  the  wives  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  these  families  was  increased  by  practically 
46  per  cent  in  the  case  of  workers  other  than  home  finishers  and  25 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  home  finishers,  an  increase  which  placed  the 
families  of  married  women  other  than  home  finishers  at  work  and 
those  with  neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  at  work  on  almost  the 
same  basis  as  to  per  capita  weekly  income. 

The  reasons  why  the  families  of  home  finishers  have  such  markedly 
lower  incomes  are  complex.  Nearly  all  the  home  finishers  in  ques- 
tion are  Italians,  mostly  recent  immigrants  to  this  country;  the 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children  of  Italian  families  as  a  rule  have  lower 
earning  capacity  than  the  other  important  races  in  the  clothing 
industry,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  relating  to  earnings. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  the  families  with  neither  wives  at 
work  nor  children  under  16  at  work,  was  $1,035,  as  compared  with 
$664  for  the  families  with  wives  at  work  other  than  home  finishers; 

a  For  these  average  per  capitas  and  other  detailed  information  see  Table  XX,  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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but  the  average  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  these  families  was 
almost  the  same.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in  the 
one  case  was  5.9,  and  in  the  other  3.8.  But  aside  from  the  size  of 
the  family  the  question  of  the  age  of  its  members  is  of  a  great  deal 
of  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  family  income,  for  as  the  chil- 
dren become  older  they  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  family. 
Of  the  total  number  of  the  families  of  home  finishers  only  29.6  per 
cent  had  children  16  or  over;  of  the  families  with  married  women 
at  work  other  than  home  finishers,  44.4  per  cent  had  children  who 
were  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In  both  classes  of  families  about  the 
same  per  cent  of  such  children  were  at  work.  But  all  of  the  families 
with  neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  at  work,  had  children  16 
years  of  age  or  over  at  work,  since  information  was  secured  only 
from  families  having  either  a  child  under  16  or  a  woman  16  or  over 
at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  80.5  per  cent  of  the  families  of  home 
finishers,  48.3  per  cent  of  those  of  other  married  women  at  work,  and 
58.7  per  cent  of  those  with  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under 
16  at  work,  had  children  under  14.  This  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  these  three  classes  which  have  children  16  and  over  is  of  impor- 
tance when  the  family  incomes  are  compared. 

All  the  families  with  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16 
at  work,  had  children  16  or  over  at  work,  while,  as  stated  above, 
only  29.6  per  cent  and  44.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  families  of 
home  finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work  had  such 
children;  and  as  the  average  number  of  children  16  or  over  at 
work  per  family  having  them  was  about  the  same  in  each  group,  it 
follows  that  the  average  number  per  family  for  all  families,  was 
much  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  two  latter  groups.  Besides, 
the  average  earnings  per  child  16  and  over  at  work  in  families  with 
neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work  was  $297,  as 
compared  with  $243  and  $253,  respectively,  in  the  families  of  home 
finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  income  per  family  from  children  16  and  over 
was  much  less  in  the  families  of  home  finishers  and  other  married 
women  at  work,  than  in  the  families  having  neither  wives  at  work 
nor  children  under  16  at  work. 

The  children  16  and  over,  however,  were  not  the  only  source  from 
which  these  families  received  a  greater  income.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  of  the  husbands  of  women  not  at  work  and  having  no  chil- 
dren under  16  at  work  were  $444,  as  compared  with  $306  and  $374 
for  the  husbands  of  home  finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at 
work,  respectively.  The  income  from  other  sources  was  also  larger 
in  the  former  class  of  families  than  hi  the  two  latter,  but  this  source 
of  income  is  less  important. 
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It  will  be  noted  in  Table  XXII  at  the  end  of  this  volume  that  there 
were  17  families  of  married  women  at  work  in  which  children  under 
14  were  at  work.  This  represents  29.3  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in 
which  children  under  14  were  at  work.  The  important  bearing  that 
the  earnings  of  these  wives  and  children  have  upon  the  family  income 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  per  capita  weekly  income  excluding 
the  earnings  of  wives  and  children,  which  averages  only  $1.24  for  the 
17  families. 

Of  the  590  home  finishers'  families,  40,  or  6.8  per  cent,  owned  their 
homes.  Of  the  358  families  of  other  married  women  at  work,  25,  or 
7  per  cent,  owned  their  homes.  But  of  the  734  families  having  neither 
wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work,  178,  or  24.3  per  cent, 
owned  their  homes.  These  homes  were  owned  free  in  some  cases, 
under  a  mortgage  in  others. 

By  referring  to  Table  XX  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparisons 
made  between  the  families  of  home  finishers  and  those  of  other 
married  women  at  work  for  all  the  cities  combined,  on  the  basis  of 
incomes,  hold  true  in  the  separate  cities,  with  but  slight  variation. 
In  each  city  the  percentage  of  families  without  contributing  husbands 
is  larger  among  other  than  home  finishers,  than  among  home  finish- 
ers. The  percentage  of  families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$2  or  more  is  smaller  among  the  latter  class  than  among  the  former; 
but  in  both  classes  the  largest  percentage  of  families  with  such 
incomes  is  found  among  those  having  husbands  at  work. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  families  in  this  respect 
is  due  to  the  lower  earning  capacity' in  general  of  the  families  of  home 
finishers. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  exceptions  to  all  these  tendencies 
have  been  found.  There  were  families  among  those  with  neither 
wives  nor  children  under  16  at  work  which  had  very  small  annual 
incomes  and  small  per  capita  weekly  incomes.  There  were  also 
families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than  home  finishers,  and  a 
few  families  of  home  finishers  which  had  large  incomes  and  large  per 
capita  weekly  incomes.  In  almost  all  cases  where  families  had  large 
incomes,  however,  the  principal  source  of  such  incomes  was  from 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Besides  the  facts  relating  to  the  incomes  of  the  families  of  married 
women  at  work  there  are  certain  other  facts  which  are  important  in 
considering  their  social  conditions.  These  may  be  brought  out  by  a 
classification  of  the  families  according  to  the  reason  for  the  wives 
going  to  work. 

The  358  families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than  home 
finishers,  shown  in  Table  XX  are  the  only  ones  included  in  this 
discussion,  as  the  families  of  home  finishers  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
a  separate  chapter  of  this  report. 
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These  families  may  be  divided  into  eight  general  classes,  though 
there  are  some  special  cases  which  can  not  readily  be  put  under  any 
of  them.  A  description  of  the  classes,  with  examples  of  families 
coming  under  them,  follows: 

1.  In  this  group  are  included  the  families  of  widows  left  with  young 
children  to  support  and  with  no  older  children  to  assist.     In  most 
cases  these  were  young  wives,  but  there  were  a  few  cases  of  older 
women  whose  older  children  had  died  or  married  and  left  the  family, 
so  that  stiU  there  was  no  one  other  than  the  mother  who  could  sup- 
port herself  and  children.     The  group  is  typically  represented  by  the 
following  family  which  lived  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  consisted 
of  a  mother  29  years  of  age  and  two  children  aged  3  and  4,  respec- 
tively.    They  were  Lithuanians,  the  mother  having  come  from  Russia 
eight  years  ago.     The  father  died  one  year  ago,  leaving  no  provision 
for  his  family.     The  mother  had  worked  in  a  clothing  shop  before 
she  was  married  but  stopped  at  that  time  and  did  not  work  again 
until  after  her  husband's  death.     The  family  was  living  in  two  rooms 
in  a  tenement.     They  occupied  the  rear  room  themselves  and  rented 
the  front  room.     The  furniture  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  family 
in  question  consisted  of  a  stove,  a  few  chairs,  a  table  covered  with 
oilcloth,  and  a  bed  in  which  the  mother  and  her  two  children  slept. 
The  mother  worked  294  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned  $225, 
this  being  the  entire  income  of  the  family  for  the  year.     The  rent 
of  the  two  rooms  was  $6  per  month,  half  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
lodger. 

The  various  families  in  the  group  represented  by  this  type  present 
differences  not  found  in  this  case,  such  as  larger  earnings  of  the  mother, 
the  children's  ages  being  different,  and  in  some  cases  the  earnings  of 
the  mother  being  supplemented  by  those  of  a  child  under  16;  but  all 
families  in  this  group  were  characterized  by  the  same  main  facts.  Of 
the  358  families  considered  in  this  discussion  8.8  per  cent  fell  within 
this  group.  The  per  cent  varied  in  the  different  cities,  being  11.2  in 
Chicago,  25  in  Rochester,  3.6  in  New  York,  6.5  in  Philadelphia,  and 
14.6  in  Baltimore. 

2.  The  second  group  of  families  comprises  those  the  husband  of 
which  was  dead,  and  which  without  the  wife's  earnings  would  hardly 
be  able  to  meet  expenses,  i.  e.,  the  combined  earnings  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family  enabled  it  to  pay  all  bills,  but  the  loss  of  the 
earnings  of  any  one  of  the  wage-earners  would  throw  it  into  debt.     In 
this  class  of  families  there  were  children  16  or  over  at  work,  and  the 
mother  was  supplementing  their  earnings.     An  example  of  this  class 
was  a  family  in  Chicago  which. consisted  of  a  mother  and  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons,  19,  16,  and  6  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  of  11. 
They  were  Italians  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years.     The 
mother  and  the  two  oldest  boys  were  at  work ;  they  earned  a  total  of 
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$825  during  the  previous  year,  of  which  amount  the  mother  earned 
$275.  They  all  had  steady  employment  during  the  year.  The 
mother  did  all  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  housework  after  she  returned 
from  the  factory.  The  family  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  brick  tene- 
ment, only  one  of  which  was  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  house 
was  very  dirty,  and  during  the  day  after  school  the  youngest  children 
stayed  in  the  rooms  without  heat  in  winter,  played  on  the  street,  or 
visited  the  neighbors.  The  family  was  paying  off  the  funeral  expenses 
of  an  older  daughter  who  had  died  during  the  year  and  who  had  been 
housekeeper. 

This  group  constituted  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families 
under  discussion.  The  per  cents  in  the  various  cities  were:  Chicago 
9.6,  Kochester  none,  New  York  5.4,  Philadelphia  9.8,  and  Baltimore 
10.4.  As  in  the  preceding  group  the  families  in  group  2  present  varia- 
tions in  individual  cases. 

3.  In  the  third  group  are  families  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
husband,  and  the  wife  left  with  younger  children  with  no  one  but 
herself,  or  perhaps  herself  and  one  child  16  or  over,  to  support  them. 
One  or  two  instances  of  divorce  are  included  in  this  group,  but  the 
large  majority  are  cases  of  desertion.     The  following  is  an  example  of 
such  a  family,  a  Jewish  family  living  in  Rochester.     The  wife  was 
born  in  the  United  States,  but  the  husband  was  born  in  Russia.     The 
family  consisted  of  the  wife,  36  years  old,  two  sons,  16  and  14  years 
old,  respectively,  and  the  wife's  mother,  who  was  72  years  old  and 
unable  to  work.     They  also  had  one  woman  boarder.     They  occupied 
a  six-room  flat  in  a  two-family  building  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
city.     The  husband  had  left  the  family  four  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  had  contributed  nothing  to  their  support.     The  income  of  the 
family  during  the  past  year  was  $825,  of  which  the  wife  contributed 
$400,  the  boy  of  16  $275,  and  the  boarder  and  lodger  $150,  the  latter 
being  the  gross  amount  paid  by  the  boarder  and  lodger.     There  was 
an  older  boy  18  years  of  age  who  had  entered  the  navy,  but  he  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  family.     The  wife  stated  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  take  the  16-year-old  boy  out  of  school,  but  that  she 
intended  to  send  the  boy  of  14  on  to  the  high  school  at  least. 

The  families  in  this  group  represented  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  families  considered  in  all  cities.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  was 
4.8,  in  Rochester  12.5,  in  New  York  none,  in  Philadelphia  3.3,  and  in 
Baltimore  6.2. 

4.  The  families  comprising  the  fourth  group  are  those  in  which  the 
husband  was  incapacitated  through  illness,  injury,  or  old  age,  and 
the  main  support  of  the  family  fell  upon  the  wife.     The  following 
family  is  an  example  of  those  falling  in  this  group:  The  family  was 
Italian,  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  consisting  of  the  husband,  aged 
64,  wife,  two  daughters,  aged  1.8  and  15,  and  a  son  12  years  old.     The 
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husband  had  been  ill  and  feeble-minded  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  not  been  able  to  work.  The  wife  went  to  work  when  the 
husband  became  ill.  The  income  of  the  family  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $1,000,  of  which  the  wife  earned  $400  and  the  daughters 
$300  each.  The  home  was  fairly  well  furnished,  and  they  evidently 
lived  pretty  well.  The  boy  of  12  was  attending  school. 

There  were  8.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  married  women  at  work, 
other  than  home  finishers,  which  fell  in  this  group.  In  Chicago  there 
were  7.2  per  cent,  in  Rochester  12.5  per  cent,  in  New  York  9  per  cent, 
in  Philadelphia  9.8  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  8.3  per  cent. 

5.  The  fifth  group  of  families  includes  those  in  which  the  husband 
was  unable  to  support  the  family  by  his  own  efforts.  The  causes  of 
this  inability  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  support  the  family  were 
two— unemployment  and  low  wages.  In  cases  where  unemployment 
was  the  cause  the  husband's  wages  when  working  full  time  were  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  family,  but  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his 
work  or  the  business  depression  he  was  unable  to  obtain  steady 
employment  during  the  year.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  low  wages, 
the  husband  was  employed  a  full  year  or  nearly  so,  but  the  wages 
which  he  obtained  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  families  which  had  a  number  of  young  children 
not  old  enough  to  work  and  help  support  the  family,  consequently 
this  help  must  come  from  the  wife.  Following  are  examples  of  fam- 
ilies of  these  two  kinds: 

The  first  was  an  Italian  family  living  in  New  York,  the  husband 
having  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  husband,  28  years  old,  the  wife,  a  baby  of  11  months,  and  the 
wife's  mother,  who  was  60  years  old  and  could  not  go  out  to  work. 
The  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $360, 
of  which  the  husband  earned  $250  and  the  wife  $110.  The  husband 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  when  employed  full  time  got  $10  a 
week;  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  150  days'  employment  during 
the  year.  The  wife  nursed  her  baby  until  her  husband  got  out  of 
work;  she  then  weaned  it  when  4  months  old  and  went  to  work  in 
the  factory.  She  expected  to  give  birth  to  another  child  in  a  few 
months.  The  grandmother  took  care  of  the  baby  and  the  house 
while  the  wife  was  at  work.  The  second  family  were  Croatians 
living  in  Chicago.  They  had  been  in  the  United  States  three  years. 
The  membership  of  the  family  was  made  up  of  the  husband,  38  years 
old,  the  wife,  two  daughters  16  and  8  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  12. 
The  husband  was  a  laborer  in  a  box  factory  at  $1.50  per  day.  He 
worked  225  days  during  the  year  and  earned  $338.  The  wife  was  a 
button  sewer  in  a  clothing  factory  and  earned  $146  during  the  year. 
The  girl  of  16  had  been  in  the  United  States  only  four  weeks  but  had 
been  employed  all  of  that  time  at  $1.50  a  week,  earning  a  total  of  $6. 
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They  obtained  $3  from  other  sources,  making  the  total  income  for 
the  year  $493. 

There  were  77  families,  or  21.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  con- 
sidered which  came  within  this  group.  The  per  cents  for  the  different 
cities  were,  Chicago  14.4,  Rochester  12.5,  New  York  37.8,  Philadel- 
phia 18,  Baltimore  10.4.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  these  families  in  each  city  in  which  the  inability  of 
the  husband  to  support  the  family  was  due  to  unemployment  or  to 
low  wages: 

FAMILIES  IN   WHICH  WIFE   WORKED   BECAUSE    OF    INABILITY   OF    HUSBAND   TO 

SUPPORT  FAMILY. 


City. 

Total 
families. 

Families  in  whioh  inability  of  husband 
to  support  family  was  due  to  — 

Unemployment. 

Low  wages. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Chicago 

18 
1 
42 
11 
5 

11 
1 
32 
3 
1 

61.1 
100.0 
76.2 
27.3 
20.0 

7 

38.9 

Rochester        .                  

New  York 

10 

8 
4 

23.8 
72.7 
80.0 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  

Total 

77 

48 

62.3 

29 

37.7 

The  weekly  per  capita  income  of  all  the  families  in  this  group, 
excluding  the  wives'  earnings,  was  $1.75. 

6.  The  sixth  group  contains  only  4  families  in  all.     These  are  cases 
where  the  husband  had  been  earning  enough  to  support  the  family, 
but  the  business  depression  of  1907-8  had  caused  him  to  lose  his 
position,  and  the  wife  had  to  obtain  such  work  as  she  could  find  in 
order  to  support  the  family. 

7.  The  seventh  group  comprises  those  families  where  the  husband's 
idleness,  that  is,  unjustifiable  idleness,  so  lessened  the  family  income 
that  the  wife  was  forced  to  work.     There  has  been  included  in  this 
group  also  one  family  where  an  older  son's  idleness  was  the  cause  of 
the  necessity  for  the  mother's  working,  instead  of  the  idleness  of  the 
father.     Following  is  an  example  of  such  a  family. 

This  was  an  Italian  family  living  in  Philadelphia.  The  family 
consisted  of  a  husband  32  years  old,  a  wife  of  23,  a  child  of  7  months 
and  the  wife's  mother,  who  was  60  years  old.  There  were  also  3 
other  children,  who  were  taken  last  year  by  the  father  to  his  family  in 
Italy  and  left  there.  The  wife  was  married  at  the  age  of  15.  The 
husband  was  a  busheler  in  a  clothing  factory,  earning  $9  a  week,  but 
he  had  worked  only  50  days  during  the  year  and  contributed  $75  to 
the  family.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  visited  his  mother  in  Italy  twice.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  his  mother  and  father  had  paid  his  expenses  to  Italy.  The  wife 
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was  a  buttonhole  maker  and  had  earned  $375  during  the  year. 
The  husband  was  a  large,  healthy,  strong  man,  but  seemed  to  think 
it  only  proper  that  the  support  of  the  family  should  fall  upon  his 
wife.  The  wife  had  been  at  work  four  years. 

The  families  in  this  group  constituted  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  considered  in  all  cities,  in  Chicago  they  constituted  9.6 
per  cent  of  the  families  of  married  women*  at  work  other  than  home 
finishers,  in  Rochester  12.5  per  cent,  in  New  York  4.5  per  cent,  in 
Philadelphia  6.5  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  none. 

8.  The  eighth  group  of  families  comprises  those  in  which  the  wife's 
earnings  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the  testimony 
obtained  from  the  family.  In  such  families  the  earnings  of  the  wife 
were  enabling  the  family  to  live  in  better  circumstances,  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  or  to  save  money  for  future  purposes,  or  to  buy 
property.  In  some  cases  it  was  stated  by  the  family  that  they  were 
saving  or  buying  property,  but  information  on  this  subject  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  so  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  group  such  families  with 
those  having  a  comparatively  large  income  but  about  which  no 
definite  statement  was  made  as  to  whether  they  were  saving  or  buy- 
ing property. 

The  following  are  examples  of  families  which  come  within  this 
group:  The  first  family,  living  in  Baltimore,  consisted  of  husband 
and  wife,  27  and  25  years  of  age,  respectively.  They  had  no  children. 
They  were  Lithuanians,  having  emigrated  from  Russia  seven  and 
three  years  ago,  respectively.  The  husband  was  a  presser  in  a 
clothing  factory,  earning  SI 2  a  week.  Owing  to  the  slackness  of 
work  he  earned  only  $400  during  the  past  year.  The  wife  was  a 
finisher  in  a  clothing  factory  and  earned  $170  during  the  year.  The 
wife  said  she  had  no  small  children  to  care  for,  they  were  saving 
money,  and  when  they  had  children  or  her  husband  thought  they 
had  a  good  enough  start  she  would  stay  at  home. 

The  second  family  was  a  Jewish  family  living  in  Baltimore.  The 
members  were  a  husband,  wife,  two  daughters  16  and  13  years  of 
age,  respectively,  and  a  son  of  12.  The  husband  was  a  teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  earned  from  $5  to  $10  a  week,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils  he  had;  he  earned  $300  during  the  past  year,  his  earnings 
having  been  reduced  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  business  depres- 
sion. The  girl  of  16  was  at  work  and  earned  $250  during  the  year. 
The  wife  kept  a  small  toy  and  candy  store  from  which  she  netted 
$200  during  the  year.  The  family  live  modestly  and  thriftily.  The 
children  were  dressed  neatly,  and  the  home  was  well  kept.  Two 
years  ago  they  purchased  their  home,  paying  $1,200  down  and  giving 
a  mortgage  for  $500  to  the  building  and  loan  association. 

The  third  family  was  of  the  German  race,  living  in  Chicago.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Germany,  but  the  children  were  all  born  in  the 
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United  States.  The  husband  died  four  years  ago,  and  after  his  death 
the  mother  had  gone  out  as  a  domestic  desultorily.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  mother,  and  two  daughters  of  21  and  19  years  of 
age.  The  mother  has  earned  $100  during  the  year  and  the  two  girls 
together  $500.  They  lived  in  a  well-furnished,  nicely  kept  flat  on  the 
north  side.  Both  girls  were  operators  in  a  clothing  factory,  but  had 
lost  considerable  time  during  the  year. 

The  families  in  this  group  constituted  39.5  per  cent  of  the  358 
families  under  consideration.  In  Chicago  they  were  36.8  per  cent  of 
the  families  considered  in  that  city;  in  Rochester  they  were  25  per 
cent,  in  New  York  39.6  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  41  per  cent,  and  in 
Baltimore  43.8  per  cent.  The  weekly  per  capita  income,  excluding 
the  wives'  earnings,  of  the  families  in  this  group  was  $3.40.  Includ- 
ing the  wives'  earnings  it  was  $4.66. 

Of  the  total  of  358  families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than 
home  finishers  in  all  cities  there  were  109,  or  30.4  per  cent,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  husband  and  wife.  In  practically  all  cases  these  were 
young  people  who  had  not  been  married  long,  but  in  a  few  instances 
they  were  older  persons  who  had  never  had  children  or  whose  children 
had  died  or  married  and  left  them.  The  distribution  of  these  families 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  large  percentage  of  families  found  in 
group  8  above.  Thus,  although  they  represented  only  30.4  per  cent 
of  the  total,  they  composed  46.1  per  cent  of  the  families  in  group 
8.  About  59  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  this  description  are  found 
in  group  8,  the  most  of  the  other  41  per  cent  being  in  group  5  where 
the  husband  had  lost  considerable  time  through  the  seasonal  nature 
of  his  work  or  through  business  depression. 

Besides  these  eight  main  groups  there  were  a  few  families  in  which 
the  reason  for  the  wife's  going  to  work  was  a  special  one  not  per- 
mitting the  family  to  be  grouped  as  above.  Thus,  in  one  case  the 
wife  was  working  to  pay  for  the  husband's  passage  to  the  United 
States;  in  another  case  she  was  helping  to  pay  for  her  husband's 
course  hi  a  medical  college  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  the  fourth 
year.  In  two  other  cases  the  wife  was  working  to  help  pay  for  the 
family's  passage  to  the  United  States,  for  which  money  had  been 
borrowed.  In  three  cases,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  husband 
was  working,  but  instead  of  giving  his  wages  to  the  family  he  used 
them  up  in  drinking  and  gambling.  In  another  case  the  wife  was 
contributing  her  earnings  to  her  aged  parents,  who  were  unable  to 
support  themselves.  And  in  one  other  case  the  wife's  illness  had 
put  the  family  so  badly  in  debt  that  she  felt  it  necessary  for  her  to 
work  and  help  pay  it  off. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  examples  given  do  not  represent 
the  individual  variations  of  other  families  within  the  several  groups. 
They  are  actual  cases  which  present  the  main  facts  upon  which  the 
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classification  was  based.     The  selection  by  race  and  cities  is  of  no 
significance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XX  £hat  in  a  large  number  of  these 
families  there  were  children  of  various  ages,  from  babies  up  to  13 
years  of  age.  An  important  question  arises  as  to  who  takes  care  of 
these  children  while  the  mother  is  at  work.  Tn  the  following  table 
are  shown  the  number  of  families  of  home  finishers  and  of  women 
at  work  in  other  occupations  having  children  of  specified  ages  and 
the  person  caring  for  such  children  while  the  mother  is  at  work: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  OF  SPECI- 
FIED AGES,  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  WERE  CARED  FOR  BY  SPECIFIED  PERSONS. 


Relation  to  children 
of  person   taking 
care  of  them. 

Families  of  home  finishers. 

Families  of  other  than  home  finishers. 

Number  having  children  of 
ages  — 

To- 
tal, (a) 

Number  having  children  of 
ages  — 

To- 
tal. («) 

Under 
3. 

3  to  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  13. 

Under 
3. 

3  to  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  13 

Mother 

127 

43 
7 

14 
12 
18 
1 
13 
3 
37 

110 

23 

8 

13 
10 
13 
1 
10 
2 
35 

124 

19 
5 

8 
13 
9 

98 

15 
3 

3 
11 
4 

243 

51 
10 

17 
18 
20 
1 
13 
3 
54 

2 

2 

Mother    and    other 
person 

Father  

Father    and    other 
person  

1 
2 

5 
3 

4 

6 

5 

7 
1 
4 

10 

10 
1 
15 
1 

4 
5 
7 
2 
16 
2 

Brother  or  sister  
Grandmother  

7 

6 

5 
1 

Grandfather 

Aunt  

5 
1 
19 

1 
1 
9 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
3 

1 

Other  relative 

3 
5 

Neighbor  

Day  nursery. 

No  one 

2 
1 

7 
1 

13 
1 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

275 

226 

204 

145 

431 

18 

25 

34 

36 

75 

a  In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  children  of  the  different  age 
groups.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  totals  are  not  comparable  with  the  numbers  in  the  several 
columns,  the  total  being  the  actual  number  of  families  considered. 

In  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  home  finishers  it  is  shown  that 
there  were  127  families  in  which  children  under  3  years  of  age  and 
110  families  in  which  children  3  to  5  years  of  age  were  cared  for  by 
the  mothers.  The  much  larger  proportion  of  mothers  who  cared  for 
their  own  children  among  the  home  finishers  as  compared  with 
women  doing  other  work  is  to  be  expected.  Among  the  275  fami- 
lies of  home  finishers  in  which  children  under  3  years  of  age  were 
found,  there  were  84  in  which  neither  the  mother  nor  the  father 
had  any  part  in  caring  for  the  children  while  the  mother  was  at  work; 
and  there  were  15  out  of  18  families  of  women  other  than  home  fin- 
ishers in  which  a  similar  condition  existed.  Altogether  in  both 
classes  of  families  there  were  163  families  in  which  neither  the  mothers 
nor  fathers  took  any  part  in  caring  for  the  children  under  14  years  of 
age.  There  were  16  families  in  which  it  was  reported  that  no  one  took 
care  of  the  children.  These  children  were  not  left  absolutely  without 
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attention,  for  they  were  cared  for  upon  occasions;  but  no  one  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  them  and  they  were  very  largely  left  to  their 
own  resources.  In  many  cases  where  some  one  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  children,  they  were  left  more  or  less  to  themselves.  Mothers 
who  work  from  3  to  15  hours  a  day,  as  home  finishers  often  do,  can 
not  give  proper  attention  to  their  children  even  though  they  remain 
at  home;  and  often  the  home  finishers  assemble  for  work  in  one  room 
in  some  flat  other  than  their  own.  The  children  of  mothers  who 
go  out  to  work  leaving  the  house  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
coming  back  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  doing  their  own  housework 
besides,  are  less  likely  to  receive  proper  care  than  are  children  whose 
mothers  remain  and  work  at  home.  In  some  cases  the  homes  were 
neglected,  dirty,  and  unkept;  in  others  the  children  were  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves  or  of  each  other,  and  some  children  had  gone 
astray  as  a  result  of  the  mothers'  working. 

Information  was  obtained,  in  some  cases,  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  which  the  married  women  at  work,  other  than  home  finishers, 
gave  to  housework.  In  Chicago  there  were  85  women  reported  upon 
who  averaged  2  hours  and  55  minutes  per  day,  the  range  being  from 
1  to  5  hours.  In  Rochester  there  were  5  women  who  averaged  2 
hours  and  45  minutes  a  day;  in  New  York  80  who  averaged  2  hours 
and  20  minutes;  in  Philadelphia  16  who  averaged  2  hours  and  15 
minutes;  and  in  Baltimore  18  who  averaged  2  hours  and  35  minutes. 
Some  of  these  women  did  all  their  housework,  others  only  a  part.  It 
was  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  on  this  subject. 
Most  women  did  not  do  their  housework  in  consecutive  hours,  and 
this  fact  renders  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  time  given  to  the  work. 

SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK. 

In  studying  the  families  and  home  conditions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  it  was  found  that 
among  the  2,274  families  visited  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  there  were  1,987  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  were  at  work.  About  82  per  cent  of  these  women  were  at  work 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  and  18  per  cent  were  employed  hi 
various  other  industries.  The  facts  presented  here  concern  all  of 
these  women  and  their  families,  with  no  attempt  to  correlate  them  on 
the  basis  of  occupations,  industries,  or  races. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women  of  each 
age  are  shown,  together  with  the  average  number  of  years  since  begin- 
ning work,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  average  earnings  the  past  year.  The  table  also  presents 
similar  information  for  the  total  number  in  each  city.  The  figures 
in  detail  for  each  city  may  be  found  in  Table  XIX. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  YEARS 
SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
PAST  YEAR,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Years  since  begin- 
ning work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past 
year. 

Average 
earnings 
past 
year. 

Number 
reporting. 

Average 
years. 

16  years 

405 
338 
289 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
112 
68 

20.4 
17.0 
14.6 
11.6 
9.2 
6.8 
6.0 
3.2 
2.2 
5.6 
3.4 

396 
327 
280 
217 
177 
132 
112 
63 
42 
107 
65 

2.1 
2.9 
3.7 
4.5 
5.0 
6.0 
6.4 
6.9 
6.9 
8.6 
17.3 

0233 
237 
247 
244 
6241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
246 

$207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  

Total 

1,987  |        100.0 

1,918 

4.7 

c241 

265 

Chicago 

584 
143 
613 
277 
370 

29.4 
7.2 
30.9 
13.9 
18.6 

524 
143 

609 
276 
366 

4.0 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 

259 
241 
241 
228 
221 

306 
300 
253 
251 
219 

Rochester  

New  York  .    . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  

Total 

1,987 

100.0 

1,918 

4.7 

c241 

265 

•  Not  including  2  not  reported.      &  Not  including  1  not  reported,      c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

It  is  seen  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  women,  63.6  per  cent, 
were  of  the  ages  16  to  19,  inclusive,  and  that  there  was  a  steadily 
decreasing  percentage  with  the  increase  in  age.  It  is  found  that  the 
average  age  of  beginning  work  of  all  women  up  to  the  age  of  22, 
inclusive,  was  under  16,  varying  from  13.9  years  for  those  16  years 
of  age  to  15.6  years  for  those  22  years  old.  These  women  represent 
85.5  per  cent  of  the  women  of  all  ages. 

In  the  following  table  the  ages  at  beginning  work  are  presented 
hi  a  classified  form  for  the  single  women  who  reported  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  73.8  per  cent  of  all  these 
women  began  to  work  for  wages  under  16  years  of  age.  It  will  be 
noticed  also  that  the  percentage  of  women  who  began  to  work  at 
16  or  over  is  a  constantly  increasing  one  with  the  increase  in  the 
present  age  of  women.  While  these  figures  are  admittedly  only 
approximate,  they  are  still  significant,  especially  when  it  is  recalled 
that  in  the  families  visited  75.6  per  cent  of  the  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  were  at  work.  The  women  of  the  older  ages  considered 
here  were  very  largely  foreign  born  and  many  of  them  worked  on  a 
farm  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  but  did  not  work  for  wages. 
This  fact  tends  to  make  the  percentage  who  began  to  work  for  wages 
at  earlier  ages  lower,  although  the  women  may  have  left  school  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  children  born  in  the  United  States. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 25 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 
REPORTING  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES. 


Present  age. 

Number  beginning  work  at  specified  age. 

Total 
number. 

Under  14 
years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years 
and  over. 

-- 

123 
93 
76 
51 
35 
23 
27 
13 
5 
11 
16 

172 
120 
93 
75 
38 
39 
17 
13 
5 
16 
12 

84 
74 
47 
32 
36 
26 
13 
7 
7 
13 
4 

17 
36 
48 
29 
28 
22 
16 
4 
5 
4 
2 

396 
327 
280 
217 
177 
132 
112 
63 
42 
107 
65 

17  years  

4 
12 
17 
16 
6 
15 
6 
2 
13 
2 

18  years  

4 
10 
17 
7 
7 
5 
3 
10 
6 

3 
7 
9 
17 
15 
15 
40 
23 

21  years         

22  years 

25  to  29  years      

30  years  and  over  
Total  

473 

600 

343  I            211 

93 

69 

129 

1,918 

Present  age. 

Per  cent  beginning  work  at  specified  age. 

Total. 

Under  14 
years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years 
and  over. 

31.1 
28.5 
27.2 
23.5 
19.8 
17.4 
24.1 
20.61 
11.9 
10.3 
24.6 

43.4 
36.7 
33.2 
34.6 
21.5 
29.6 
15.2 
20.6 
11.9 
15.0 
18.5 

21.2 
22.6 
16.8 
14.7 
20.3 
19.7 
11.6 
11.1 
16.7 
12.1 
6.1 

4.3 
11.0 
17.1 
13.4 
15.8 
16.7 
14.3 
6.4 
11.9 
3.7 
3.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.2 
4.3 
7.8 
9.0 
4.5 
13.4 
9.5 
4.8 
12.1 
3.1 

18  years 

1.4 

4.6 
9.6 
5.3 
6.2 
8.0 
7.1 
9.4 
9.2 

19  years                   .  . 

1.4 
4.0 
6.8 
15.2 
23.8 
35.7 
37.4 
35.4 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years          

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  
Total  

24.7 

31.3 

17.9 

11.0 

4.8 

3.6 

6.7 

100.0 

It  has  been  seen  that  these  1,987  single  women  at  work  for  whom 
data  are  here  tabulated  had  been  at  work  an  average  of  4.7  years.  It 
is  a  general  belief  that  women  in  factory  employments  such  as  these 
easily  and  frequently  change  not  only  from  shop  to  shop  but  from  one 
industry  to  another.  The  following  table  gives  some  information  on 
this  point  in  regard  to  all  but  73  of  these  women.  It  shows  the 
number  and  per  cent  who  have  worked  in  one  industry  only  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  who  have  worked  in  more  than  a  single  industry. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT 
WORK  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  IN  ONE  INDUSTRY  ONLY,  AND  IN  MORE  THAN 
ONE  INDUSTRY,  BY  CITIES. 


Cities. 

Total 
number 
of  women 
at  work. 

Single  women  who 
have    worked   in 
one  industry  only. 

Single  women  who 
have   worked   in 
more  than  one  in- 
dustry. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

New  York  

613 
143 
277 
370 
584 

o537 
115 
6212 
a  286 
c366 

o88.2 
80.4 
676.8 
o78.1 
'70.4 

a  72 
28 
664 
a80 
c!54 

all.  8 
19.6 
623.2 
o21.9 
c29.6 

Rochester  

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  

Chicago  

Total  

1,987 

d  1,516 

d79.2 

<*398 

<*20.8 

o  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  64  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  73  not  reported. 
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According  to  this  table,  of  the  1,914  women  reporting,  1,516,  or 
79.2  per  cent,  had  worked  in  one  industry  only,  and  398,  or  only  20.8 
per  cent,  had  worked  in  more  than  one  industry.  In  New  York 
88.2  per  cent  had  worked  in  only  one  industry,  and  in  Rochester 
80.4  per  cent.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  was  lowest,  70.4,  although 
these  Chicago  women  reported  the  average  years  since  beginning 
work  as  only  4.0  years. 

The  data  secured  concerning  the  days  worked  and  the  amounts 
earned  by  these  women  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation 
as  shown  by  a  preceding  table  are  necessarily  estimated  because  it 
was  impossible  to  visit  all  the  establishments  in  which  these  women 
were  employed  and  find  out  their  exact  earnings  for  the  entire  year, 
and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statement  of  the 
individual.  These  statements  were  secured  by  close  questioning 
by  the  agents  of  the  bureau.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  that  were 
checked  up  against  the  pay  rolls  of  the  firms  that  employed  the  women, 
covering  a  period  of  a  year,  the  average  amount  of  error  was  found 
not  to  be  great,  so  that  the  data  secured  may  be  accepted  as  com- 
paratively accurate.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  earnings  are  lowered 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  fact  of  unemployment,  and  that  if  every 
woman  had  worked  a  full  year  the  average  earnings  for  all  cities 
would  be  raised  from  $265  to  approximately  $330. 

The  variation  between  the  different  cities  with  respect  to  yearly 
earnings  is  noticeable  and  represents  an  actual  condition.  Thus  the 
highest  average  earnings  were  found  in  Rochester  and  Chicago  and 
the  lowest  in  Baltimore,  while  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they 
are  more  nearly  equal.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  average 
days  worked  during  the  year,  the  average  earnings  for  the  year,  and 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  women  of  each  specified  age  in  each 
city  and  in  the  five  cities  combined. 

AVERAGE    DAYS   WORKED    DURING   YEAR   AND   AVERAGE   ANNUAL   AND   DAILY 
EARNINGS  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  CITY  AND  AGE. 


Age. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

Days      Annual 
worked,  earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

16  years     

246 
2.56 

2(8 
'Ji.4 
•2-  3 

•'7.1 

$223 
277 
312 
332 
340 
372 
354 
3(i3 
345 
377 
410 

$0.91 
1.08 
.16 
.26 
.29 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.33 
.40 
1.65 

227 
236 
231 
256 
254 
230 
263 
252 
229 
245 
263 

$220 
259 
264 
312 
336 
310 
392 
349 
396 
361 
349 

$0.97 
1.10 
1.14 
1.22 
1.32 
1.35 
1.49 
1.38 
1.73 
1.47 
1.33 

234 
238 
255 
246 
235 
238 
234 
231 
227 
240 
254 

$190 
222 
266 
267 
265 
287 
286 
•       276 
258 
287 
329 

$0.81 
.93 
1.04 
1.09 
1.13 
1.21 
.22 
.19 
.14 
.20 
.30 

17  vears 

18  vears  

19  vears      

20  years 

21  years 

22  years     

•_V>4 
2111 
259 
2.  .9 
249 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  oyer  .  .  . 
Total  

259 

306 

1.18 

241 

300 

1.24 

241 

253 

1.05 
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AVERAGE    DAYS   WORKED    DURING    YEAR    AND    AVERAGE    ANNUAL   AND    DAILY 
EARNINGS  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  CITY  AND  AGE-Con. 


Age. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

All  cities. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Daily 
earnings. 

16  years  

235 
224 
236 
218 
231 
217 
223 
233 
266 
231 
194 

$225 
217 
277 
257 
270 
247 
320 
326 
276 
254 
179 

$0.96 
.97 
1.17 
1.18 
1.17 
1.14 
1.43 
1.40 
1.04 
1.10 
.92 

212 
219 
219 
206 
220 
248 
232 
252 
230 
235 
260 

$188 
213 
230 
223 
207 
286 
228 
240 
211 
249 
240 

$0.89 
.97 
1.05 
1.08 
.94 
1.15 
.98 
.95 
.92 
1.06 
.92 

233 
237 
247 
244 
241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
246 

$207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

$0.89 
1.00 
1.11 
.18 
.17 
.26 
.29 
.27 
.16 
.26 
.27 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years     

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over.  .  . 
Total  

228 

251 

1.10 

221 

219 

.99 

241 

265 

1.10 

In  all  the  cities  except  Philadelphia  the  highest  average  annual 
earnings  were  received  by  the  women  who  made  the  highest  daily 
rate,  and  in  no  city  did  the  highest  earnings  coincide  with  the  largest 
number  of  days  worked. 

In  each  city  except  Philadelphia  the  lowest  average  daily  rate  was 
made  by  the  women  16  years  of  age,  the  youngest  workers  of  all,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia  the  same  was  true  of  the  annual 
earnings.  The  general  tendency  of  the  earnings  was  to  increase  with 
the  increasing  age  of  the  women  until  the  highest  point  was  reached 
at  from  21  years  of  age  in  Baltimore  to  30  years  and  over  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  the  highest  average  for  all  cities  falling  in  the  latter 
group. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  that  in  each  city  there 
was  a  drop  in  the  average  daily  earnings  at  the  age  of  23  or  24,  which 
was  afterwards  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  the  number  of 
women  reported  at  these  ages  was  small,  however,  when  the  separate 
cities  are  considered,  no  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  this 
fact. 

The  table  seems  to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  higher  annual  earnings 
are  the  result  of  an  efficiency  attained  by  years  of  experience  rather 
than  of  regular  work. 

The  variations  between  yearly  earnings  of  individuals  as  shown 
in  Table  XXVII,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  are  very  great  in  some 
instances.  Thus  the  lowest  earnings  for  the  year  for  any  one  indi- 
vidual in  Chicago  were  $45  and  the  highest  $900 ;  in  Rochester  the 
variation  was  from  $60  to  $600;  in  New  York  from  $50  to  $700;  in 
Philadelphia  from  $60  to  $600;  and  in  Baltimore  from  $55  to  $520. 
These  are  extreme  cases  and  are  explained  largely  by  unemployment, 
but  in  part  by  the  varying  efficiency  in  individual  workers,  and 
differences  in  occupations. 
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In  the  table  below  are  shown  for  the  single  women  reporting  on 
this  subject  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women  of  each  age  group 
earning  under  $4,  $4  to  $5.99,  $6  to  $7.99,  and  $8  and  over  as  an 
average  weekly  income  for  the  year.  Of  all  the  women  included  in 
this  table  31.2  per  cent  averaged  for  the  year  less  than  $4  per  week, 
and  69.4  per  cent  averaged  less  than  $6  per  week.  In  obtaining 
these  figures  only  those  women  who  had  begun  work  at  least  a  year 
previous  to  the  investigation  were  considered. 

The  figures  are  based  on  annual  earnings  divided  by  52,  and  are 
intended  to  show  the  weekly  income  of  the  women  from  the  view  point 
of  its  effect  upon  the  income  of  their  families  or  of  the  ability  of  the 
women  to  support  themselves  rather  than  to  show  the  efficiency  of 
the  women  when  working  full  time  or  the  rates  of  wages  which  can 
be  earned  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  latter  are  shown  in  Tables 
VIII  to  XI  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
REPORTED  AS  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Age. 

Women  earning— 

Total. 

Under  $4. 

$4  to  $5.99. 

$6  to  $7.99. 

$8  and  oyer. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

16  years  

ITS 

118 
64 
54 
52 
23 
26 
16 
15 
19 

13 

50.2 

37.4 
23.5 
25.4 
29.7 
17.7 
22.7 
25.8 
37.5 
18.1 

20.0 

134 
142 
117 
77 
54 
47 
38 
16 
13 
41 

23 

38.4 
45.1 
43.0 
36.1 
30.9 
36.2 
34.5 
25.8 
32.5 
39.0 

35.4 

35 
44 
67 
57 
49 
35 
19 
14 
7 
26 

14 

10.0 
14.0 
24.7 
26.8 
28.0 
26.9 
17.3 
22.6 
17.5 
24.8 

21.5 

5 
11 
24 
25 
20 
25 
28 
16 
5 
19 

15 

1.4 
3.5 
8.8 
11.7 
11.4 
19.2 
25.5 
25.8 
12.5 
18.1 

23.1 

349 
315 
272 
213 
175 
130 
110 
62 
40 
105 

65 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

17  years  
18  years  
19  years  . 

20  years 

21  vears  
22  years 

23  years  

24  years  
25  to  29  years... 
30    years    and 
over 

Total  

Chicago  
Rochester  
New  York  
Philadelphia... 
Baltimore  

Total  

574 

31.2 

isTT 

14.6 
34.9 
36.7 
45.0 

701 

38.2 

33.5 
40.1 
38.4 
38.1 
43.5 

368 

20.0 

194 

10.6 

1,836 

495~ 
137 
578 
270 
356 

100.0 

93 
20 
202 
99 
160 

166 
55 
222 
103 
155 

139 
42 
108 
49 
30 

28.0 
30.7 
18.7 
18.2 
8.4 

98 
20 
46 
19 
11 

19.8 
14.6 
8.0 
7.0 
3.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

574 

31.2 

701 

38.2 

368 

20.0 

194 

10.6 

1,836 

100.0 

The  average  loss  of  time,  regarding  300  days  as  a  full  year,  amounted 
to  59  days,  or  19.6  per  cent.  The  amount  of  unemployment  varies 
considerably,  both  among  the  several  cities  and  among  the  different 
ages  in  each  city.  The  former  variation  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  depression  of  1907-8  was  increasing  in  effect  as  the 
investigation  proceeded.  Thus,  the  average  number  of  days  lost  in 
Chicago  was  only  41,  as  compared  with  59  in  New  York,  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  greater  than 
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in  any  of  the  other  cities;  these  two  cities  were  the  last  investi- 
gated. The  average  number  of  days  worked  in  each  city  is  given  in 
the  table  on  page  387.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  women  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  worked  each  classified  number  of  days  during 
the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN,  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  RE- 
PORTING, WHO  WORKED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  DURING  THE 
YEAR,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Women  working- 

Total. 

Less  than  150 
days. 

150  to  199  days. 

200  to  249  days. 

250  days  and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12 
12 
3 
10 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3.4 
3.8 
1.1 

4.7 
3.4 
2.3 
2.8 
1.6 
2.5 
1.0 

38 
42 
27 
25 
22 
13 
13 
6 
5 
13 

4 

10.9 
13.3 
9.9 
11.7 
12.6 
10.0 
11.8 
9.7 
12.5 
12.4 

6.2 

97 
92 
76 
51 
51 
35 
36 
18 
13 
33 

19 

27.9 

29.2 
28.0 
24.0 
29.1 
26.9 
32.7 
29.0 
32.5 
31.4 

29.7 

201 
169 
166 
127 
96 
79 
68 
37 
21 
58 

41 

57.8 
53.7 
61.0 
59.6 
54.9 
60.8 
52.7 
59.7 
52.5 
55.2 

64.1 

348 
315 
272 
213 
175 
130 
110 
62 
40 
105 

64 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

18  years  ..... 

19  years 

20  years  - 
i\  years  ..... 

22  years  

24  years  
25  to  29  vears... 
30  years  and 

Total  
Chicago 

52 

13^ 
5 
13 
8 
13 

2.8 

208 

11.4 

521 

28.4 

1,053 

57.4 

1,834 

495 
137 
577 
269 
356 

100.0 

2.6 
3.7 
2.2 
3.0 
3.6 

20 
3 

65 
55 
65 

4.0 
2.2 
11.3 
20.4 
18.3 

80 
44 
164 
85 
148 

16.2 
32.1 
28.4 
31.6 
41.6 

382 
85 
335 
121 
130 

77.2 
62.0 
58.1 
45.0 
36.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Rochester  
New  York  
Philadelphia... 
Baltimore  

Total  

52 

2.8 

208 

11.4 

521 

28.4 

1,053 

57.4 

1,834 

100.0 

In  the  following  table  are  shown,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
women  of  each  specified  age  and  their  average  earnings  during  the 
year,  the  average  size  of  their  families,  the  number  of  such  families 
having  income  from  father,  from  mother,  and  from  children  under 
16,  the  average  annual  and  per  capita  weekly  income,  and  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  families  in  each  group  having  a  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  less  than  $2.  The  same  facts  are  also  shown  for  the 
total  number  in  each  city.  As  explained  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
this  table,  the  numbers  and  averages  relating  to  the  families  in  the 
different  lines  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  total. 
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AVERAGE  SIZE  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED 

AGES  AT  WORK. 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 
work.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages  for  all  families  where  each  family  is  counted  but 
once.] 


Age. 

Single  women 
at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
during 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

Number  having  in- 
come from— 

Average  in- 
come per 
family. 

Having 
per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
less  than  $2. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 

capita 
weekly  . 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

16  vears     .        .  . 

405 
338 
2S9 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
112 
68 

$207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

402 
336 
288 
227 
183 
135 
119 
64 
43 
106 
62 

6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.2 
5.9 
6.1 
5.8 
5.3 
4.1 

303 
243 
203 
153 
119 
81 
65 
35 
27 
48 
19 

71 
42 
37 
30 
21 
15 
7 
6 
10 
18 
12 

98 
122 
95 
77 
48 
31 
26 
10 
7 
12 
2 

$997 
1,074 
1,067 
1,131 
1.169 
1,267 
1,169 
1,268 
1,225 
1,163 
939 

$2.87 
3.15 
3.13 
3.33 
3.42 
3.96 
3.81 
4.02 
4.08 
4.19 
4.45 

107 
72 
57 
33 
29 
15 
10 
5 
2 
7 
6 

26.6 
21.4 
19.8 
14.5 
15.8 
11.1 
8.4 
7.8 
4.7 
6.6 
9.7 

17  years 

18  years       

19  years 

20  years    

21  years 

22  vears  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over.. 

Total  
Chicago 

1,987 

265 

1,314 

6.1 

6.3 
7.1 
5.5 
6.1 
6.2 

876 

265 
58 
253 
130 
170 

220 

41 

7 
122 
22 
28 

367 

144 
23 

47 
63 
90 

1,018 

1,145 
1,402 
870 
960 
979 

3.23 

"     '• 

3.48 
3.80 
3.02 
3.00 
3.02 

261 

_        

67 
6 
99 

40 
49 

19.9 

16.8 
7.8 
24.4 
21.1 
20.2 

584 
143 
613 
277 
370 

306 
300 
253 
251 
219 

400 
77 
405 
190 
242 

Rochester  

New  York 

Philadelphia  
Baltimore  

Total  

1,987 

265 

1,314 

6.1 

876 

220 

367 

1,018 

3.23 

261 

19.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  1,987  women  included  in  this  table  lived  in 
1,314  families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  6.1  persons.  Little 
variation  is  shown  in  the  size  of  the  families  of  women  from  16  to  20 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  the  range  being  from  6.5  to  6.7,  but  beginning 
with  21  years,  the  tendency  is  toward  smaller  families,  the  average 
for  the  age  group  30  years  and  over  being  4.1. 

The  proportion  of  families  having  income  from  the  father  and  from 
children  under  16  grows  smaller  as  the  ages  of  the  women  increase, 
while  the  proportion  of  mothers  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family  remains  almost  the  same.  There  is  a  noticeable  constancy  in 
the  average  incomes  of  the  several  groups  of  families,  although,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  families  of  the  women  of  the  higher 
ages,  their  per  capita  incomes  are  larger  than  those  of  the  women  of 
younger  ages. 

Figures  in  detail  relating  to  these  features  of  the  investigation,  by 
the  ages  of  the  women,  for  each  city,  will  be  found  in  Table  XIX, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  and  the  facts  for  each  individual  woman 
and  her  family  are  given  in  Table  XXVII. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  earnings  of 
females  16  and  over  at  work,  the  average  amount  paid  into  the  family 
fund  and  the  per  cent  of  earnings  paid  into  the  family  fund  during  the 
year,  with  the  same  facts  for  males  16  and  over  at  work. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE 
AMOUNT  PAID  FAMILY,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EARNINGS  PAID  FAMILY,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Average  earnings 
of— 

Average  amount 
paid  family  by- 

Per  cent  of  earnings 
paid  family  by- 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago 

.$400 
397 
332 
364 
349 

$307 
300 
245 
2.50 
219 

$314 
257 

271 

$288 
246 
235 
241 
196 

78.6 
64.4 
85.9 
82.5 
78.2 

93.7 
82.0 
95.7 
97.2 

88.5 

Rochester 

New  York              

Philadelphia                           

Baltimore 

Total     

366 

263 

291 

245 

79.4 

93.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  into  the  family  fund 
by  females  for  all  cities  was  $245,  varying  from  $196  in  Baltimore  to 
$288  in  Chicago.  That  these  amounts  represent  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  the  earnings  is  shown  by  the  percentages  that  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  family  fund  are  of  the  earnings.  The  lowest  per  cent, 
82,  contributed  to  the  family  fund  was  in  Rochester.  The  highest 
per  cents  were  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  being  95.7  and  97.2, 
respectively.  Comparing  the  amounts  paid  into  the  family  fund  by 
males  16  and  over  with  the  amounts  paid  by  females,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  while  the  females  do  not  contribute  as  large  an  amount 
as  the  males,  that  they  do  give  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their 
earnings.  While  the  earnings  of  the  males  for  all  cities  was  39.2 
per  cent  greater  than  those  of  females,  the  average  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  family  by  the  males  is  only  18.8  per  cent  greater 
than  that  contributed  by  females.  Another  point  of  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  number  of  males  and  of  females  who  contribute  all 
their  earnings  to  the  family  fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and 
females  who  contribute  all  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund,  and  of 
those  who  do  not  contribute  all  their  earnings  to  that  fund: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER  AT  WORK  AND  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  ALL  AND  WHO  DO  NOT 
CONTRIBUTE  ALL  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Males  and  females  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

Who  contribute  all  earnings  to 
the  family  fund. 

Who  do  not  contribute  all  earn- 
ings to  the  family  fund. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago 

233 
38 
237 
118 
129 

71.0 
45.8 
79.8 
78.7 
65.5 

526 
98 
566 
257 
295 

90.1 
68.5 
92.3 
92.8 
79.7 

95 
45 
60 
32 

68 

29.0 
54.2 
20.2 
21.3 
34.5 

58 
45 

47 
20 
75 

9.9 
31.5 
7.7 
7.2 
20.3 

328 
83 
297 
150 
197 

584, 
143 
613 
111 
370 

Rochester  

New  York  
.Philadelphia... 
Baltimore  

Total.... 

755 

71.6 

1,742 

87.7 

300 

28.4 

245 

12.3 

1,055 

1,987 

The  table  shows  that  87.7  per  cent  of  the  females  of  all  cities  give 
all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family,  while  only  71.6  per  cent  of  the 
males  contribute  all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family.  The  largest 
percentages  of  both  males  and  females  who  contribute  all  their 
earnings  to  the  fainily  fund  were  found  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  smallest  percentage  was  found  in  Rochester. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  number  of  families  of  single 
women  16  and  over  at  work  in  which  there  are  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  in  which  such 
children  were  found  to  be  working: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  OR  OVER  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN 
14  AND  15,  NUMBER  HAVING  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  WHICH 
HAVE  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age. 

Families 
having 
children 
14  and  15. 

Families 
having 
children 
14  and  15 
at  work. 

Per  cent  of 
families 
having 
children 
14  and  15 
at  work. 
• 

16  years 

171 

91 

53  2 

17  years  

166 

116 

69  9 

18  years 

131 

94 

71  8 

19  years 

106 

72 

67  9 

20  years  

77 

45 

58  4 

21  years 

50 

30 

60  0 

22  years 

40 

24 

60  0 

23  years  

22 

9 

40  9 

24  years 

17 

7 

41  2 

25  to  29  years  

20 

12 

60  0 

30  years  and  over  

3 

1 

33  3 

Total 

538 

347 

64  5 

Chicago  

198 

143 

72  2 

Rochester 

44 

23 

52  3 

New  York 

106 

43 

40  6 

Philadelphia  

85 

61 

71  8 

Baltimore     . 

105 

77 

73  3 

Total  

538 

347 

64  5 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  347,  or  64.5  per  cent,  of  the  538  families  of 
single  women  16  and  over  at  work  which  had  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age,  some  or  all  of  such  children  were  at  work.  As  would 
be  expected,  a  larger  percentage  of  families  of  younger  women  have 
children  at  work  than  is  found  in  the  families  of  the  women  of  higher 
ages,  the  highest  per  cent,  71.8,  being  in  the  families  of  women  18 
years  of  age. 

General  Table  XIX  shows  the  number  of  families  of  single  women 
at  work  in  which  the  father  contributed  to  the  family  income,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  families 
of  women  of  each  age  which  received  contributions  from  the  father: 

PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  AT  WORK, 
IN  WHICH  FATHERS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  CITIES. 


Age. 

Per  cent  of  families  of  women  of  specified  age  in  which  the 
father  contributed  to  family  income. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

All  cities. 

16  years 

72.1 
75.2 
62.7 
65.9 
66.0 
51.2 
41.9 
45.0 
66.7 
55.6 
45.5 

88.0 
75.0 
77.8 
83.3 
81.3 
83.3 
69.2 
42.9 
100.0 
00.0 
33.3 

73.3 
67.0 
71.4 
63.5 
62.7 
63.4 
51.4 
62.5 
42.9 
30.2 
24.2 

81.0 
73.9 
75.0 
60.7 
71.4 
58.8 
57.9 
30.0 
40.0 
53.8 
25.0 

75.  a 
73.1 
74.6 
77.8 
56.3 
59.1 
66.7 
90.9 
76.9 
53.8 
42.9 

75.4 
72.3 
70.5 
67.4 
65.0 
60.0 
54.6 
54.7 
62.8 
45.3 
30.6 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years  

21  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over...  . 

Total 

66.3 

75.3 

62.5 

68.4 

70.2 

66.7 

The  table  shows  that  contributions  from  the  father  were  received 
in  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  families  of  women  of  the  older  ages  at 
work  than  in  the  families  of  the  younger  women.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  women  grow  older  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
families  are  those  with  fathers  dead  or  incapacitated.  The  distri- 
bution of  families  not  having  contributing  fathers  is  as  follows: 

FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK  NOT  HAVING  CONTRIBUTING 

FATHERS. 


Condition  as  to  father. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Father  dead  

92 

10 

86 

33 

48 

Father  idle  or  incapacitated  

33 

7 

44 

22 

17 

Father  had  deserted  family  or  was  away 

10 

1 

22 

5 

7 

Total  

135 

18 

152 

fin 

72 
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The  families  which  received  income  from  mothers  constituted 
17.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  which  the  mother  was  living.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  families  were  found  in  New  York  City, 
where  more  women  were  engaged  in  home  finishing  than  in  any  other 
city. 

In  the  1,314  families  under  consideration  there  were  but  60  in 
which  the  mother  was  dead  or  away  from  the  home.  The  percentage 
of  mothers  at  work  is  larger  in  the  families  of  the  younger  women 
and  in  those  of  higher  ages  than  in  the  families  of  intermediate  ages. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  in  the  former  case,  there 
being  many  smaller  children  in  the  families,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  work  to  help  support  them,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  larger 
number  of  fathers  being  dead  or  incapacitated,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  mother  to  work. 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITION. 

Out  of  the  total  2,274  families  visited  during  this  investigation 
of  the  clothing  industry,  there  were  684,  or  30  per  cent,  which  were 
found  to  have  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  were  at  work. 
Fifty-five  of  these  families  had  children  under  14  at  work  and  649 
had  children  of  14  or  15  at  work;  thus  there  were  20  families  in  which 
both  children  14  or  15  and  under  14  were  found  at  work.  The  num- 
ber of  children  14  and  15  at  work  was  688  and  the  number  under  14 
at  work  was  58,  a  total  of  746.  Six  of  the  children  under  14  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  four  of  whom  were  at  work  at  home  as  regular 
home  finishers  on  clothing  with  separate  wages,  and  the  other  two  of 
whom  were  at  work  outside  the  home.  Most  of  the  children  under 
14  years  of  age  who  were  found  employed  were  in  Baltimore,  obvi- 
ously for  the  reason  that  12  is  the  legal  working  age  in  that  city, 
whereas  14  is  the  legal  working  age  hi  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  688  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  represent  71.8 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  those  ages  hi  the  2,274  families  investi- 
gated. The  per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  such  children  in  each 
city  who  were  at  work  are  as  follows:  Chicago  77. 1, Rochester  56.1, 
New  York  52.8,  Philadelphia  80.6,  Baltimore  77.  Of  the  746  chil- 
dren under  16,  171,  or  practically  23  per  cent,  were  not  employed  in  the 
clothing  industry. 

The  racQ  and  nativity  of  the  fathers  or  heads  of  the  families  hi 
which  children  under  16  were  at  work  in  the  different  cities  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AT  WORK  AND  NUMBER 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  IN  THESE  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  AT  WORK,  BY  RACE. 


Cities. 

American. 

Italian. 

Hebrew. 

German. 

Bohemian. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chicago 

31 
1 

77 
73 
9 

32 
1 

86 
80 
12 

18 
5 
16 
27 
75 

18 
5 
18 
29 
80 

25 
28 
1 
11 
44 

26 
31 
1 
13 
54 

90 

98 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

4 
11 

4 

15 

Baltimore 

6 

6 

Total  

15 

19 

191 

211 

141 

150 

109 

125 

96 

104 

Cities. 

Polish. 

Lithuanian. 

Scandinavian. 

AMother. 

All  races. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chicago           

74 
3 

76 
3 
1 

2 

2 

5             5 

11 
6 
1 
6 
9 

11 

6 
1 
7 
10 

256 
43 
96 
121 
168 

268 
46 
107 
133 
192 

Rochester 

New  York  

Philadelphia..  .  . 

Baltimore 

3 

3 

ii 

12 

Total  

81 

83 

13 

14 

5 

5 

33 

35 

684 

746 

As  shown  by  this  table  the  distribution  by  cities  of  families  hav- 
ing children  under  16  at  work  is  as  follows:  Chicago  256,  Rochester 
43,  New  York  96,  Philadelphia  121,  and  Baltimore  168. 

Besides  the  families  with  children  under  16  at  work  there  are  con- 
sidered in  the  following  discussion,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  212 
families  in  which  there  were  children  14  or  15  years  of  age  who  were 
not  at  work;  only  families  with  children  14  or  15  not  at  work  have 
been  considered  in  this  group  because  such  children  are  generally 
considered  old  enough  to  work,  and  very  few  children  under  that  age 
were  found  at  work.  For  families  having  children  14  or  15  not  at 
work  the  distribution  by  cities  is  as  follows:  Chicago  59,  Rochester 
21,  New  York  79,  Philadelphia  23,  and  Baltimore  30. 

The  distribution,  by  cities,  of  the  total  number  of  families  visited 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  349. 

In  the  table  on  page  398  is  presented  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  families  of  children  14  and  15  at  work,  to  the 
families  of  children  under  14  at  work,  and,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  the  families  which  had  children  14  or  15  years  of  age, 
but  none  such  children  at  work. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  children  who  were  orphans  (both 
parents  dead),  whose  mothers  were  widows,  whose  mothers  were 
deserted,  whose  fathers  were  incapacitated  and  unable  to  work 
because  of  illness,  injury,  or  old  age,  whose  fathers  had  been  idle  all 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  number  with  both  parents  at  work,  and 
the  number  whose  fathers  but  not  mothers  were  at  work.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  22.8  per  cent  of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at 
work,  and  31  per  cent  of  those  under  14  at  work,  were  in  families 
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which  received  no  support  from  fathers,  income  either  because  of 
idleness,  incapacitation,  desertion,  or  death.  In  the  212  families 
having  children  14  or  15  years  of  age,  none  of  whom  was  at  work, 
25.5  per  cent  were  in  families  with  fathers  not  contributing. 

As  shown  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
the  per  cent  of  children  who  are  in  families  with  fathers  not  con- 
tributing varies  more  with  the  cities  in  the  case  of  children  under 
14  at  work,  than  in  the  case  of  children  14  and  15  at  work.  The 
number  of  the  former  is  so  small,  particularly  outside  of  Baltimore, 
that  this  fact  can  not  be  said  to  be  significant.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren under  14  at  work  who  were  in  families  visited  in  Rochester. 

The  per  cent  of  children  of  widows  is  larger  among  those  families 
with  children  of  the  younger  ages  at  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  older  ages,  i.  e.,  14  and  15,  this  per  cent,  does  not  vary 
much  with  the  cities,  save  in  Rochester,  where  it  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  other  cities.  For  all  the  cities  15.1  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  14  and  15  at  work,  were  children  of  widows,  while  19 
per  cent  of  those  under  14  at  work  were  in  this  class. 

It  was  found  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mothers  in  families 
with  fathers  not  contributing  were  at  work  than  was  the  case  in  fam- 
ilies with  contributing  fathers;  and  comparing  those  families  having 
children  under  16  at  work  and  those  with  children  14  and  15  not  at 
work,  a  larger  proportion  of  wives  in  the  latter  were  found  to  be  at 
work. 

The  greater  proportion  of  contributing  fathers  may  be  classed  under 
three  groups  denoting  the  kind  of  workmen  they  represented.  These 
groups,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  unskilled  laborers,  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  outdoor  work;  unskilled  or  semiskilled  fac- 
tory employees;  and  skilled  men  of  all  kinds.  In  this  latter  group 
are  included  such  occupations  as  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  carpen- 
ters, machinists,  cigar  makers,  musicians,  certain  skilled  occupations 
in  the  clothing  industry,  molders,  and  the  like.  Outside  of  these 
groups  there  are  peddlers;  men  who  have  small  businesses  of  their 
own,  such  as  second-hand  shops,  merchant-tailor  shops,  or  fruit 
stands;  janitors;  men  employed  at  clerical  work;  foremen  of  various 
kinds;  and  a  few  men  teaching  in  the  synagogues.  Of  the  total 
number  living  with  their  families,  19  per  cent  were  in  the  clothing 
industry.  Of  the  fathers  of  children  who  were  not  at  work,  31.4  per 
cent  were  in  the  group  of  skilled  men,  while  23.9  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  children  at  work  fell  in  this  group.  A  slightly  larger  percentage  of 
fathers  of  children  not  at  work  were  in  business  for  themselves  than 
was  the  case  with  fathers  of  children  at  work.  The  average  earnings 
of  all  fathers  of  children  at  work  was  $454  for  the  year,  as  contrasted 
with  $460  for  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15  not  at  work.  Hence, 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  fathers  of  these  two 
classes  of  families. 
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FAMILY  CONDITIONS  OF   FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AS  TO 
FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Average 
size  of 
family. 

j 

0.2 

1 

5.0 

104 

15.1 

98 

5.1 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                           

14 

2.0 

14 

5.7 

25 

3.6 

22 

6.1 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

13 

1.9 

13 

6.7 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

87 

12.7 

82 

6.4 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

444 

64.5 

419 

7.4 

Total     ,  

688 

100.0 

649 

6.8 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Average 
size  of 
family. 

Orphans                                          .                                 

1 

1.7 

1 

4.0 

Children  of  widows 

11 

19.0 

10 

45 

Children  of  deserted  mot'iers 

4 

6  9 

4 

5  8 

Children  of  incapacitated  fat  icrs  

2 

3.4 

2 

7.5 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

10 

17.3 

g 

7.3 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

30 

51.7 

30 

7.8 

Total 

58 

100.0 

55 

6  9 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  NOT  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Average 
size  of 
family: 

Orphans.  .  . 

2 

0  9 

2 

4.  5 

Children  of  widows  

34 

15  2 

34 

5  6 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

6 

2  7 

g 

5  7 

Children  of  idle  fathers  .... 

15 

6  7 

14 

7  6 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

39 

17  5 

39 

5  8 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

127 

57  o 

117 

7  8 

Total  

223 

100  0 

212 

7  0 
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AT  WORK,  UNDER  14  AT  WORK,  AND  14  AND  15  NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION 
PARENTS. 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK. 


Average       income, 
excluding     earn- 
ings   of   children 
under  16. 

Families  with  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children 
under  16)  of— 

Per 
family 
(annual). 

Per 

capita 

(weekly). 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

$350 
fill 
634 
413 
1,037 
714 
932 

$1.35 
2.30 
2.13 
1.30 
2.98 
2.14 
2.42 

1 

30 
6 
9 

27 
93 

100.0 
30.6 
42.9 
32.0 
7.7 
32.9 
22.2 

1 
53 
6 
16 
5 
40 
168 

100.0 
54.  1 
42.9 
74.0 
38.4 
48.8 
40.1 

14 
3 

6 

14.3 

21.4 
24.0 

45 
8 
6 
8 
42 
251 

45.9 
57.1 
26.0 
61.6 
51.2 
59.9 

11 
27 

13.4 
6.4 

838 

2.37 

61 

9.4 

167 

25.7 

289 

44.5 

360 

55.5 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK. 


Average      income, 
excluding     earn- 
ings of  children 
under  14. 

Families  with  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children 
under  16)  of  — 

Per 

family 
(annual). 

Per 
capita 
(weekly). 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

$590 
319 
343 
573 
759 
886 

$2.84 
1.36 
1.16 
1.47 
2.01 
2.19 

1 
2 
2 

100.0 
20.0 
50.0 

4 
2 

1 

40.0 
50.0 
100.0 

5 

2 
2 
3 

8 

50.0 
50.0 
100.0 
37.5 
26.7 

8 
2 
2 
4 
16 

80.0 
50.0 
100.0 
50.0 
53.3 

4 

14 

50.0 

46.7 

2 

6.7 

708 

1.97 

9 

16.4 

20 

36.4 

32 

58.2 

23 

41.8 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  NOT  AT  WORK. 


Average  income. 

Families  with  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Per 

family 
(annual). 

Per 
capita 
(weekly). 

•     Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

$662 
735 
860 
1,007 
079 
1,248 

$2.83 
2.52 
2.92 
2.56 
2.25 
3.08 

2 
23 
5 
9 
21 
91 

100.0 
67.6 
83.3 
64.3 
53.8 
77.8 

5 

14.7 

11 
1 

5 
18 
26 

32.4 
16.7 
35.7 
46.2 
22.2 

2 
3 
1 

14.3 

7.7 
.9 

5 
13 
6 

35.7 
33.3 
'   5.1 

1,029 

2.84 

6 

2.8 

29 

13.7 

61 

28.8 

151 

71.2 
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The  mothers  who  were  at  work  may  be  classified  into  three  im- 
portant groups — home  finishers,  factory  employees,  and  women  who 
were  doing  washing;  but  other  occupations  were  found,  such  as 
keeping  a  small  store,  dressmaking,  and  janitress.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  of  children  under  16  at  work  were  home  finishers, 
36  per  cent  were  working  in  factories,  11.8  per  cent  were  doing  wash- 
ing, and  9  per  cent  were  keeping  store.  Of  the  mothers  of  children 
14  or  15  not  at  work  61.6  per  cent  were  doing  home  finishing,  26.6 
per  cent  were  at  work  in  factories,  6.6  per  cent  were  doing  washing, 
and  1.6  per  cent  were  keeping  store.  Thus  the  mothers  of  children 
14  and  15  not  at  work  were  engaged  at  occupations,  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure, which  permitted  them  to  remain  at  home. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  Table  XVIII  that  of  the  families 
with  children  at  work  those  of  idle  fathers  were  generally  in  better 
financial  condition  than  any  other  group.  This  is  "found  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those  fathers  classed  as  "idle"  were 
men  past  50  who  had  several  older  children  at  work  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  family.  Thus  the  average  age  of  such  fathers  for  all 
cities  was  slightly  over  52  years.  Out  of  13  families  in  the  five  cities 
with  idle  fathers,  1  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the 
contributions  of  children  under  16,  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  1  having 
a  per  capita  of  $1.76  had  special  expenditures  which  would  class  it 
with  those  of  per  capitas  of  less  than  $1.50  as  far  as  financial  stress 
was  concerned.  Three  of  the  other  1 1  families  had  per  capita  incomes, 
excluding  the  contributions  of  children,  of  from  $1.50  to  $1.99  and  the 
other  8  had  such  per  capitas  ranging  from  $2  to  over  $5. 

The  average  age  of  the  fathers  who  were  incapacitated  was  55J 
years,  this  average  including  5  men  considerably  under  50  who  were 
incapacitated  through  injury  or  sickness.  The  other  fathers  were 
practically  all  incapacitated  through  old  age,  their  average  age  being 
60.  Eleven  of  these  families  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes,  excluding 
the  contributions  of  children,  of  less  than  $1.50;  and  3  of  these  had  no 
source  of  income  other  than  the  earnings  of  children  under  16.  Five 
had  per  capita  incomes  without,  the  help  of  children  under  16,  of  over 
$2.50  per  week.  Three  of  the  remaining  families  were  so  constituted 
that  if  the  child  did  not  work  no  one  else  could. 

Of  all  the  families  which  received  no  contributions  from  fathers 
among  the  two  classes  of  families,  i.  e.,  those  with  children  14  or  15 
years  of  age  none  of  whom  was  at  work,  and  those  with  children  under 
16  at  work,  32  per  cent  of  the  one,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  other,  owned 
their  homes.  Some  of  these  homes  were  owned  free  of  mortgage, 
others  carried  mortgages  which  the  families  were  paying  off.  The 
larger  number  owning  homes  free  of  mortgage  was  found  among  the 
families  having  children  of  14  or  15  not  at  work. 
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Thirty-one  families  with  children  under  16  at  work  were  so  con- 
stituted that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  these  children. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  father  was  dead,  had  deserted,  was 
away  and  unable  to  contribute  to  the  family,  or  was  incapacitated,  and 
there  were  no  members  over  16  years  of  age  who  were  able  to  support 
the  family.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mother  was  at  work,  but  was 
unable  to  earn  enough  to  support  her  family;  but  in  some  the  mother 
had  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of  an  ill  husband  or  her  children  of 
younger  ages.  These  31  families  constitute  4.5  per  cent  of  the  684 
families  having  children  under  16  at  work;  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the 
161  families  in  which  110  fathers  were  contributing  and  in  which  chil- 
dren under  16  were  at  work. 

The  percentage  of  families  of  widows  which  were  so  constituted  as 
to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  at 
work  was  17.6. 

Of  the  108  widows'  families  with  children  under  16  at  work  19,  or 
17.6  per  cent,  were  dependent  on  the  children  under  16.  Three  of 
these  families  had  children  under  14  at  work,  and  the  rest  had 
children  14  or  15  at  work.  Only  5,  or  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  families 
of  widows  having  children  of  14  and  15,  none  of  whom  was  at  work, 
had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $1.50,  as  contrasted  with 
30.6  per  cent  of  the  families  of  widows  having  children  14  or  15  at 
work. 

The  average  size  of  the  families  having  children  under  14  at  work 
is  about  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  the  families  having  children 
14  and  15  at  work.  The  larger  families  are  those  with  the  father  or 
with  both  parents  at  work. 

It  was  found  that  race  or  nationality  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
sending  of  children  to  work.  The  following  table  presents  the  racial 
distribution  of  families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
according  to  the  weekly  per  capita  incomes  of  these  families,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  at  work.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Italian  families  are  more  largely  found  among  those  with 
lower  weekly  per  capita  incomes,  whereas  the  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Polish  are  found  more  largely  among  those  with  larger  per 
capitas. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  EARN 
INGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN),  BY  RACE. 


Per  capita  income. 

Italian. 

Hebrew. 

German. 

Bohemian. 

Polish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $1  50 

68 
42 
22 
18 
12 
8 
6 
2 
4 

37.3 
23.1 
12.1 
9.9 
6.6 
4.4 
'  3.3 
1.1 
2.2 

31 
24 
19 
25 
12 
10 
7 
2 
1 

23.7 
18.3 
14.5 
19.1 
9.2 
7.6 
5.3 
1.5 
.8 

17 
16 
14 
13 
11 
7 
5 
6 
9 

17.4 
16.3 
14.3 
13.3 
11.2 
7.1 
5.1 
6.1 
9.2 

19 
15 
10 
12 
12 
12 
4 
3 
7 

20.2 
16.0 
10.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
4.2 
3.2 
7.4 

18 
14 

14 
12 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 

22.5 
17.5 
17.5 
15.0 
5.0 
6.3 
5.0 
5.0 
6.2 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

$  2  to  $2.49 

$2  50  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.49 

$3  50  to  $3.99   .  .     . 

$4  to  $4  49 

$4.50  to  $4.99  

$5  and  over     .  . 

Total 

182 

100.0 

131 

100.0 

98 

100.0 

94 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

Per  capita  income. 

Lithuanian. 

Scandinavian. 

American. 

All  other. 

All  races. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $1  50 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

16.7 
25.0 
8.3 
16.7 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 

5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

33.3 
6.6 
20.0 
6.7 
13.3 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

7 
7 
3 
6 

7 

21.9 
21.9 
9.4 
18.7 
21.9 

167 
122 
86 
89 
63 
45 
30 
20 
27 

25.7 
18.8 
13.3 
13.7 
9.7 
6.9 
4.6 
3.1 
4.2 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

$2  to  $2  49 

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.49 

1 
1 
1 
2 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
40.0 

$3  50  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.49. 

1 

3.1 

$4  50  to  $4  99 

$5  and  over.... 

1 

3.1 

Total 

12 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

649 

100.0 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  the  families  with 
children  at  work  and  with  children  not  at  work  is  about  the  same, 
the  age  of  the  members  which  go  to  make  up  this  average  is  of  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  on  the  differences  between  the  average  family 
incomes.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  table  on  page  398  that  the  average 
annual  income  of  the  212  families  having  children  14  and  15,  but 
none  such  at  work,  is  $1,029,  as  compared  with  $838  (excluding  the 
earnings  of  children  under  16)  for  the  families  having  children  14  or 
15  at  work.  The  average  number  of  members  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (in  comparisons  of  this  kind  fathers  and  mothers  are  uniformly 
omitted)  in  the  latter  class  of  families  is  1.4;  in  the  former  it  is  2.2. 
The  average  number  of  children  under  16  in  families  with  children  14 
or  15  at  work  is  3.5;  the  average  number  of  such  children  in  families 
with  children  14  and  15  not  at  work  is  2.9. 

The  effect  upon  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family  caused 
by  including  or  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  The  next  table  presents  the  data  upon 
this  point  by  showing  the  number  and  the  simple  and  the  cumulative 
per  cents  of  families  which  fall  within  specified  per  capita  groups 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  included. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  changes  are  among  the  families  with 
smaller  per  capitas;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  all 
children  do  not  vary  much  and  consequently  they  bear  a  less  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  family  income  as  that  income  increases. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF   FAMILIES  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY 
INCOMES,  EXCLUDING  AND  INCLUDING  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Per  capita  weekly  income. 

Number  of  families 
having  specified 
weekly  per  cap- 
ita income. 

Per  cent  of  families 
having  specified 
weekly  per  cap- 
ita income. 

Cumulative    per 
cent   having   the 
largest     specified 
per  capita  or  less. 

Includ- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Includ- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Includ- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Under  $1  50 

88 
121 
112 
94 
90 
60 
39 
32 
48 

180 
128 
93 
95 
63 
45 
31 
21 
28 

12.9 
17.7 
16.4 
13.7 
13.1 
8.8 
5.7 
4.7 
7.0 

26.3 
18.7 
13.6 
13.9 
9.2 
6.6 
4.5 
3.1 
4.1 

12.9 
30.6 
46.9 
60.7 
73-8 
82.6 
88.3 
93.0 
100.0 

26.3 
45.0 
58.6 
72.  3 
81.7 
88.3 
92.8 
95.9 
100.0 

$1  50  to  $1  99 

f  2  to  $9  49                                            

52  50  to  $9  99 

$3  to  $3  <*9                           

$3  50  to  13  99                                            

$4  to  $4  49 

$4  50  to  $4  99                                

f  5  and  over 

Total 

684 

684 

100.0 

100.0 

Whether  or  not  the  family  owns  the  home  in  which  it  lives  is  also  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  family  income.  The  owning  and 
renting  of  homes  in  its  relation  to  families  in  which  no  fathers  were 
contributing  to  the  family  has  already  been  discussed;  the  folio  whig 
discussion  is  without  relevance  to  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  considered  or  to  the  five  classes  of  families  enumerated 
above.  The  owning  of  property  varies  greatly  in  the  cities  under 
consideration  so  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  discuss  the  conditions  in 
the  cities  separately.  Without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  property 
was  held  under  a  mortgage,  but  classing  all  houses  on  which  payments 
had  been  made  as  "owned,"  the  percentage  of  the  two  classes  of 
families  which  thus  own  property  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 

CONDITIONS  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN 
14  AND  15,  NONE  OF  WHOM  WAS  AT  WORK.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OWNING  HOMES, 
BY  CITIES. 


City. 

Families  owning  homes  and 
having  children. 

Number  of  fam- 
ilies reported 
upon  as  to 
total  owner- 
ship or  mort- 
gage of  prop- 
erty and  hav- 
ing children  — 

Per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies reported 
upon  owning 
homes  free  of 
mortgages  and 
having 
children— 

Number  of  fam- 
lies  reported 
upon  as  to 
amount  of  mort- 
gage and  value 
of  property  and 
per  cent  of  total 
value  outstand- 
ing in  mortgage 
(families  with 
children  at 
work.) 

Number  hav- 
ing children— 

Per  cent  hav- 
ing children— 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 
at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 
at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 
at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 
at 
work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Chicago 

85 
26 

29 
14 
6 
5 
8 

33.2 
60.4 

49.1 
66.6 
7.6 

55 
20 

19 
10 
2 
1 
5 

32.7 
25.0 

42.1 
30.0 

13 
1 

42.3 
84.2 

Rochester.  .  . 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

32 
52 

26.5 
30.9 

21.7 
26.6 

19 
35 

21.0 
45.7 

7 
12 

65.2 
47.4 

Raltimnrft 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  larger  percentages  of  families 
owning  homes  are  in  Chicago  and  Rochester — 33.2  for  those  with 
children  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  60.4  in  Rochester. 

The  table  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of  families  of 
those  for  which  the  data  were  reported,  which  owned  their  homes 
clear  of  mortgage.  Thus  in  Chicago  data  were  reported  for  55  families 
owning  homes  and  having  children  under  16  at  work,  showing  whether 
or  not  the  house  was  held  under  a  mortgage,  or  free;  of  these  18,  or 
32.7  per  cent,  owned  their  homes  clear  of  mortgage.  Similarly,  42.1 
per  cent  of  the  19  families  .having  children  14  and  15,  none  of  whom 
was  at  work,  and  for  whom  information  on  this  subject  was  reported, 
owned  their  homes  clear.  The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  show  the 
number  of  families  having  children  under  16  at  work,  concerning 
which  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgage  and  the  total  value  of  the  property,  and  also  shows  the  per 
cent  which  the  outstanding  mortgage  was  of  the  total  property  value. 
For  instance,  of  the  85  families  in  Chicago  reported  as  "owning" 
their  homes,  information  was  obtained  relating  to  13  as  to  how  much 
mortgage  was  held  against  the  property,  and  what  was  the  total  value 
of  the  property.  On  these  13  there  were  mortgages  outstanding  to 
the  value  of  42.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  property. 

Regarding  the  distribution  of  the  families  owning  homes  fully  paid 
for  or  still  mortgaged  it  was  found  that  there  were  more  families 
owning  homes  among  those  families  having  children  under  16  at 
work  than  among  those  having  children  14  or  15,  none  of  whom  was 
at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  fathers  of  children 
at  work  were  unemployed;  only  fathers  for  whom  data  were  secured 
as  to  the  number  of  days  worked  are  here  considered. 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
WORKED,  BY  CITIES.- 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  spec- 
ified  number   of 
days. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

CHICAGO. 

50  or  less  

9 
12 
28 
34 
84 
23 

0.5 
4.7 
6.3 
14.7 
17.8 
44.0 
12.0 

$150 
145 
294 
361 
485 
566 
660 

1 
9 
13 
29 
36 
88 
23 

0.5 
4.5 
0.5 
14.6 
18.1 
44.  2 
11.6 

51  to  100  

101  to  150  

151  to  200  

201  to  250  

251  to  300  

O  ver  300  

Total  

191 

100.0 

494 

199 

100.0 
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NUMBER  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK.  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
WORKED,  BY  CITIES— Concluded. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  spec- 
ified  number  of 
days. 

Number.   Per  cent. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

ROCHK5TBB. 

51  to  100 

101  to  no 

2 
7 
6 
21 

5.6 
19.4 
16.7 
58.3 

325 
553 
559 
728 

2 

9 
6 
22 

5.1 
23.1 
15.4 
56.4 

151  to  'IX)                                                    

201  to  °oO                                                                      

251  to  300 

Over  300  

Total  

36 

100.0 

643 

39 

100.0 

NEW   YORK. 

50  or  less                                                            

\ 
• 

21 

2.9 
5.9 
20.6 
26.5 
13.2 
30.9 

86 
249 
243 
292 
318 
467 

2 
4 
15 
19 
10 
22 

2.8 
5.5 
20.8 
26.4 
13.9 
30.6 

51  to  100 

101  to  150                                                           

151  to  "00 

201  to  -250                                            

251  to  300 

Over  300 

Total 

68 

100.0 

331 

72 

100.0 

PHILADELPHIA. 

50  or  less  

2 
8 
18 
18 
11 
25 
7 

2.2 
9.0 
20.2 
20.2 
12.4 
28.1 
7.9 

33 
241 
255 
400 
394 
523 
608 

2 
9 

19 
19 
11 
27 

7 

2.1 
9.6 
20.2 
20.2 
11.7 
28.7 
7.5 

51  to  100 

101  to  150  

151  to  200                                                               

201  to  250 

251  to  300  .                  

Over  300 

Total  

89 

100.0 

398 

94 

100.0 

BALTIMORE. 

50  or  less 

2 
3 
11 
20 
22 
43 
14 

1.7 
2.6 
9.6 
17.4 
19.1 
37.4 
12.2 

68 
182 
317 
423 
372 
544 
641 

2 
3 
11 
22 
22 
46 
15 

1.6 
2.5 
9.1 

18.2 
18.2 
38.0 
12.4 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  ''OO 

201  to  250  

251  to  300 

Over  300 

Total 

115 

100.0 

462 

121 

100.0 

ALL   CITIES. 

50  or  less 

7 
24 
57 
91 
82 
194 
44 

1.4 

4.8 
11.4 

18.3 
16.4 
38.9 
8.8 

75 
199 
274 
384 
430 
562 
646 

7 
25 
60 
98 
85 
205 
45 

1.3 
4.8 
11.4 
18.7 
16.2 
39.0 
8.6 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  -^00 

201  to  2.50  . 

251  to  300 

Over  300  

Total 

499 

100.0 

458 

525 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  35.9  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of 
children  14  or  15  at  work  were  employed  only  200  days  or  less  during 
the  year.  The  fathers  of  children  under  14  at  work  lost  more  time 
than  did  the  fathers  of  children  14  or  15,  since  42  per  cent  worked 
only  200  days  or  less.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  show  more  unem- 
ployment than  any  of  the  other  cities,  55.9  per  cent  and  51.6  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15  in  these  cities,  respec- 
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lively,  having  worked  200  days  or  less.  The  average  days  worked 
by  the  fathers  of  all  children  at  work  was  as  follows  for  each  of  the 
cities:  Chicago,  250;  Rochester,  255;  New  York,  204;  Philadelphia, 
213;  and  Baltimore,  243.  As  compared  with  these  averages  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15 
none  of  whom  was  at  work  were  as  follows:  Chicago,  242;  Rochester, 
257;  New  York,  213;  Philadelphia,  188;  and  Baltimore,  256.  The 
greater  amount  of  unemployment  of  the  fathers  of  children  not  at 
work  in  Philadelphia  was  due  to  lack  of  work;  these  families  also 
had  smaller  incomes  than  similar  families  in  other  cities,  and  yet  they 
kept  the  children  14  or  15  at  school  (for  about  76.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  14  and  15  not  at  work  in  all  five  cities  were  at  school  and 
the  rest  at  home). 

The  unemployment  of  other  members  of  the  families  with  children 
at  work  and  with  children  14  and  15,  but  none  such  at  work,  is  also 
of  interest  in  this  connection.  Here  we  have  two  bases  of  com- 
parison, the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  males  and  by  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over.  This  comparison  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table: 

AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  BY  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  AND  OVER  IN  FAMILIES  WITH 
CHILDREN  UNDER  10  AT  WORK  AND  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  14  ANJ)  15  BUT 
NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CITIES. 


Average  days  worked 

Average   days    worked 

by  males  1C.  and  oyer 
in  families— 

by    females    16    and 
over  in  families— 

City. 

With 

With 

With 

children 

With 

children 

children 

14  and  15, 

children 

14  and  15, 

at  work. 

but  not  at 

at  work. 

but  not  at 

work. 

work. 

Chicago 

244 

244 

201 

ocn 

Rochester  

230 

219 

251 

221 

New  York  

9^9 

207 

242 

24O 

Philadelphia 

2'iO 

IS'} 

299 

904 

Baltimore  

245 

231 

222 

204 

A  peculiar  fact  seen  in  this  table  is  that  the  males  and  females 
16  and  over  in  the  families  with  children  not  at  work  were  employed 
less  days,  on  the  average,  than  were  those  in  families  with  children 
under  16  at  work,  although  the  former  families  were  found  to  be  in 
better  financial  condition.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  probably 
the  better  financial  condition  caused  a  tendency  to  take  more  time  off. 

Regarding  the  causes  of  unemployment  of  the  fathers  of  families 
with  children  under  16  at  work  and  of  males  and  females  16  and 
over  in  such  families,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  persons  lost  time  on  account  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  their  work  or  because  of  business  depression  due  to  the 
"panic"  of  1907-8.  Incapacitation  was  found  to  be  second  as  a  cause 
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of  unemployment,  and  idleness  third.  The  large  average  number  of 
days  lost  through  idleness  will  be  noted,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  idle  all  the  year.  Idleness  as  used  here 
means  unjustifiable  loss  of  tune  through  the  desire  of  the  person  not 
to  work;  incapacitation  in  this  table  includes  more  cases  of  illness 
than  cases  of  injury  or  of  incapacitation  through  old  age.  Loss  of 
time  on  account  of  u  other  personal  causes "  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  Hebrews  would  not  work  on  Saturday;  in  others  that 
the  person  was  attending  school ;  that  some  vacation  had  been  taken, 
and  a  few  other  minor  reasons.  The  two  cases  of  unemployment 
due  to  "other  business  causes"  were  cases  of  men  whose  place  of 
employment  was  closed  on  account  of  a  strike. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  the 
families  having  children  under  16  at  work  there  was  a  total  of  559 
fathers,  405  males  16  and  over,  and  586  females  16  and  over  living 
with  their  families.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  271  fathers  who  lost 
tune  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  work  or  because  of  busi- 
ness depression  represented  48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
fathers;  the  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  lost 
time  for  this  reason  represented  56  and  65  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  males  and  females,  respectively. 

The  per  capita  distribution  found  hi  the  following  table  is  given  to 
bring  out  the  fact  as  to  whether  there  was  more  unemployment 
among  those  families  having  a  low  per  capita  weekly  income  than 
among  the  families  having  a  larger  per  capita.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  some  degree.  Thus  of  the  total  number  of  fathers  of  children 
under  16  at  work  who  were  living  with  their  families,  viz,  559,  there 
were  242,  or  43.3  per  cent,  who  were  fathers  of  families  having  per 
capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  16;  the  136  fathers  of  families  with  per  capitas  of  less  than 
$2  who  lost  time  on  account  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression 
constituted  a  little  larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  fathers 
who  so  lest  time,  viz,  50.2  per  cent.  Similarly  there  were  in  all  119 
males  16  and  over  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
less  than  $2  who  constituted  29.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  405  males  of 
this  age  group  in  families  with  children  under  16  at  work;  but  the 
proportion  of  males  in  families  having  per  capitas  of  less  than  $2  and 
who  lost  time  because  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression  repre- 
sented 26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  so  losing  time,  a  less  per- 
centage than  above.  There  were  202  females  16  and  over  in  fami- 
lies of  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,  who  constituted 
34.5  per  cent  of  the  total  of  586  females;  while  the  139  females  in 
families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2  and  who 
lost  time  because  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression  represented 
36.4  per  cent  of  all  the  females  so  losing  time. 
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AMOUNT  AND  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
IN  FAMILIES  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK,  DISTRIBUTED  P>Y  WEEKLY  PER 
CAPITA  INCOMES  OF  FAMILIES  LESS  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


Cause  of  unemployment  by  per  capita 
distribution. 

Fathers. 

Other  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Females  16  years  of 
age  and  over. 

Number. 

Average 
days 
unem- 
ployed. 

Number. 

Average 
days 
unem- 
ployed. 

Number. 

Average 
days 
unem- 
ployed. 

Incapacitation: 
Under  $1  50 

31 
23 
13 
10 
6 
4 
4 
3 
1 

159 
143 
60 
110 
52 
126 
88 
141 
20 

5 
1 

4 
2 
3 
2 

151 
12 
12 
73 

78 
171 
88 

7 
8 
6 
5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
3 

170 
33 
67 
53 
29 
155 
158 
36 
58 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

92  to  12.49  
$2  50  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  49 

$3.50  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.49.                

$4.50  to  $4.99 

$5  and  over 

3 

133 

Total  

95 

124 

21 

26 
33 
34 
52 
18 
22 
24 
7 
11 

111 

126 
106 

78 
77 
65 
M 
74 
90 
39 

42 

52 
87 
46 
74 
48 
32 
22 
11 
10 

79 

Seasonal  character  of  work  or  business  de- 
pression: 
Under  $1.50 

80 
5(5 
33 
34 
26 
15 
11 

0 

8 

108 
99 
77 
76 
69 
62 
80 
103 
69 

82 
74 
63 
66 
64 
62 
54 
47 
44 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

$2  to  $2.49  

$2.50  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  49 

$3.50  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.49. 

$4.50  to  $4.99 

$5  and  over  

Total  

271 

89 

7T  r^n  • 

208 
254 

192 
219 
ISO 

227 

'    -         -!      .'-                         

11 

5 
3 
3 

m              382 

67 

Idleness: 
Under  $1.50  

10 

7 
9 
4 
2 

158 
246 
163 

•  17 

$1.50  to  $1.99... 

2                150 

$2  to  $2.49  

$2.50  to?2.99.      .. 

1                300 

$3  to  $3.49  

$3.50  to  $3.99  

3 

244 

$4  to  $4.49  

1 

300 

1                300 

$4.50  to  $4.99  

1 

300 

$5  and  over  

3 

300 

Total  

36 

217 

26 

181 

4 

-       .  ...— 

4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

225 

Other  personal  causes: 
Under  $1.50... 

3 

85 

1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

300 
300 
300 
29 
20 
117 
118 
30 

64 
52 
52 
52 
62 
52 

$1.50  to  $1.99  

$2  to  $2  49 

1 
2 

1 
1 

52 
56 
50 
25 

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.49.  . 

$3.50  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.49... 

$4.50  to  $4.99  

1 

52 

$5  and  over  

2 

16 

Total  

9                61 

13 

132 

14 

52 

Other  business  causes: 
Under  $1.50... 
$1.50  to  $1.99  
$2to$2.49  

$3  to  $3.49  
$3.50  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.49  
$4.50  to  $4.99  

2 

180 

$5  and  over  
Total  



2 

180 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  points  which  have  been  developed  in  this 
discussion,  the  per  cent  of  families  the  fathers  of  which  were  at  work, 
dead,  idle,  incapacitated,  or  had  deserted  the  family,  does  not  vary 
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much  between  families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work,  and  those 
having  children  14  and  15  none  of  whom  was  at  work;  but  the  per  cent 
of  widowed  mothers  is  larger  in  families  having  children  under  14  at 
work.  The  families  in  which  fathers  were  idle  were  not  in  worse 
financial  condition  than  other  families,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
fathers  were  usually  older  men  and  their  families  consisted  of  a  larger 
number  of  members  16  and  over  who  supported  the  family.  In  some 
cases  families  with  incapacitated  fathers  evidently  were  not  pressed 
financially  for  the  contributions  of  the  children  under  16  at  work,  but 
in  others  this  was  the  case. 

About  4.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  with  children  under  16  at  work 
were  so  constituted  that  if  the  children  did  not  work  there  were  no 
other  members  to  support  the  family.  These  cases  were  ah1  of  families 
in  which  fathers  did  not  contribute  to  the  family,  and  constituted 
about  19  per  cent  of  such  families. 

Race  apparently  has  little  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  are  put  to  work. 

The  unemployment  of  various  members  of  the  family  during  the 
year  did  not  differ  to  any  significant  extent  between  the  families  with 
children  under  16  at  work,  and  those  with  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  none  of  whom  was  at  work.  But  the  fathers  of  children  under  14 
at  work  lost  more  time  than  the  fathers  of  other  families  considered. 

Among  the  classes  of  f amilies  investigated  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  found  at  work,  and  by  the  time 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  16  about  95  per  cent  of  them  have  gone 
to  work  and  most  of  the  rest  are  sta3Ting  home  to  do  the  housework, 
take  care  of  some  one  who  is  ill,  or  for  some  similar  reason. 

Cases  of  children  who  were  not  at  work  were  found  among  families 
with  small  weekly  per  capita  incomes;  and  cases  of  children  who  were 
at  work  and  lived  in  families  with  large  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
were  found.  There  is,  however,  apparently  some  tendency  in  families 
with  larger  per  capitas  to  keep  the  children  in  school. 

The  effect  upon  the  family  income  of  the  presence  of  children  16 
years  of  age  or  over  is  very  noticeable,  and  apparently  makes  for  a 
tendency  to  keep  younger  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period. 

INSURANCE. 

For  the  members  of  the  families  visited  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation  of  the  clothing  industry  information  was  secured  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  amount  of  life  insurance  carried  by  the 
individual  woman  and  child  members  of  those  families.  As  the  facts 
do  not  differ  significantly  in  the  several  cities  where  the  investigation 
was  carried  on,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  present  a  tabulation 
covering  the  five  cities  combined.  This  tabulation  relates  to  121  boys, 
426  girls,  and  3,167  women  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  table 
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shows  according  to  nativity,  sex,  and  age  groups  the  number  of  persons 
having  no  insurance,  the  number  of  persons  having  insurance,  and  the 
average  amount  of  insurance  carried. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HAVING  NO  INSURANCE,  NUMBER  HAVING  INSURANCE,  AND 
AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  BY  NATIVITY,  SEX,  AND  AGE   GROUPS. 


Sex  and  age 
groups. 

Native  of  native 
parents. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Foreign  born. 

All  nativities. 

Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having  insur- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having  insur- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having  insur- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having  insur- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
amount. 

MALES. 

1 
3 

$75 
o!58 

2 
29 

3 
16 

$111 
&143 

2 
55 

4 

86 

4 
27 

$102 
cl42 

14  and  15  years. 

Total 
males.. 

FEMALES. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 

Total  un- 
der 16.. 
16  to  20  years.. 
21    years    and 
over 

2 

8 

1135 

2 

=== 

4 

3 
25 

ol30 

31 

19 

8 
96 

6137 

-^-^^-  '—  • 

149 
cl39 

57 

_"       -T_  * 

11 
111 

8 

- 

1 
21 

135 

—  •=     "  - 

230 
128 

90 

_•_•_  ~" 

17 

255 

31 

cl36 

168 
cl37 

197 
130 

6 
139 

12 
142 

5 

5 

16 

25 

28 
45 

54 

136 
o!74 

o228 

145 
215 

92 

104 
183 

149 

c!42 
dl93 

o339 

122 
1,001 

1,132 

22 
94 

161 

132 

«270 

0280 

272 
1,232 

1,249 

154 
322 

364 

cl40 
/213 

A  297 

Total  16 
and  over 

41 

99 

6204 

307 

332 

<259 

2,133 

255 

/276 

2,481 

686 

*258 

a  Not  including  1  person,  amount  not  reported. 

t>  Not  including  2  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  3  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  6  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

e  Not  including  4  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

/Not  including  4  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

g  Not  including  2  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

A  Not  including  2  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

t  Not  including  7  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

i  Not  including  6  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

*  Not  including  6  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 


and  3  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  10  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  4  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  6  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

and  7  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  16  persons,  amount  not  reported. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  of  the  121  males 
under  16  years  of  age  31  or  approximately  one-fourth  carried  policies 
of  life  insurance,  the  average  amount  being  $136.  Of  the  426  females 
under  16  years  of  age  insurance  was  carried  by  154  or  36  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  the  average  insurance  per  individual  being  $140. 
Of  the  3,167  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  reporting,  686  or  22  per 
cent  carried  insurance,  the  average  amount  per  individual  being  $258. 

Comparison  of  the  data  for  those  native  born  of  native  parents, 
those  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  and  those  foreign  born  does  not 
disclose  any  significant  difference  either  in  regard  to  the  per  cent 
carrying  insurance  or  in  regard  to  the  average  amount  of  insurance 
carried. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY. 
TYPES  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  control  of  the  successive  processes 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clothing  the  industry 
is  still  unorganized  and  lacks  centralization.  Few  firms  carry  on  the 
entire  process  of  manufacture,  from  the  purchase  of  the  material  to 
the  sale  of  the  garments  to  the  consumer. 

To  a  great  extent  the  various  steps  in  the  course  of  manufacture 
are  attended  to  by  firms  which  make  a  special  business  of  one  phase 
or  the  other  of  the  general  industry.  For  many  firms  the  term  "man- 
ufacturer" is  in  reality  misleading — the  wholesale  clothier  being  to  a 
greater  degree  a  merchant  than  a  manufacturer. 

After  the  raw  materials  for  clothing,  namely,  cloth,  lining,  and 
other  trimmings,  have  been  acquired  the  most  important  steps  hi  the 
manufacture  of  cl<  thin^  are  sponging,  cutting,  making  up  of  the 
irannents,  and  distribution  by  sale  to  jobbers,  retailers,  or  direct  to 
the  consumers  through  retail  stores  operated  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  most  common  type  of  manufacturer  buys  his  cloth  and  trim- 
mings, either  directly  from  the  factory  or  from  a  jobber,  and  has  them 
cut  on  his  own  premises.  The  sponging  he  does  in  his  own  establish- 
ment when  his  business  is  extensive ;  otherwise  lie  sends  the  cloth  out 
to  a  firm  that  makes  a  specialty  of  sponging.  When  the  cloth,  lining, 
and  trimmings  have  been  cut  and  arranged  in  lots  and  bundles,  the 
contractor  is  called  in. 

The  contractor  undertakes  the  work  of  actually  making  up  the 
garment.  Generally  he  devotes  himself  to  the  making  of  one  part 
of  the  suit  only,  as  the  coat,  pants,  or  vest.  The  contractor,  in  turn, 
usually  contracts  with  another  contractor  for  making  the  machine 
buttonholes.  Sometimes  the  firm  itself  attends  to  and  contracts  for 
the  buttonhole  making.  More  recently  there  have  grown  up  canvas 
and  pad  shops  and  also  collar-padding  shops.  These  shops  manu- 
facture the  canva ;  pad,  the  front  of  the  coat,  the  cotton  pad  for  the 
shoulders,  and  of  late  the  padded  flannel  undercollar.  These  pads 
and  undercollars  are  bought  directly  by  the  firm.  The  basis  for  these 
special  shops  or  manufactories  is  the  control  of  the  special  machines 
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used  for  the  work.  Usually  contract  shops,  or  the  small  firms,  have 
too  little  work  to  use  the  special  machine  economically. 

Subcontracting  was  once  important  in  the  industry.  By  subcon- 
tracting is  here  meant  a  system  by  which  the  original  contractor  in 
turn  sublets  the  work  to  owners  of  shops  or  to  home  workers  at  a 
stipulated  price  lower  than  his  own,  allowing  him  a  margin  of  profit. 
The  congressional  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  its  investigation  of 
the  sweating  system  hi  1892,  found  subcontracting  of  this  type  exten- 
sive, and  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  clothing 
was  manufactured  through  this  method  of  subcontracting.  This  sys- 
tem seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  present-day  contractor  deals 
directly  with  the  firm  whose  clothing  he  is  making  up.  He  may,  and 
usually  does,  have  part  of  the  work  on  a  garment  done  in  homes, 
the  so-called  home  finishing.  In  the  country,  contractors  who  own 
shops  also  undertake  to  distribute  the  cheaper  grades  of  garments 
among  the  farmers  to  be  made  up  in  their  homes.  This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  form  of  subcontracting  to-day. 

When  the  garment  has  been  made  up  it  is  sent  back  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  wholesale  clothier  employs  examiners,  who  inspect  and 
pass  upon  the  garments  as  they  are  returned.  The  firm  also  employs 
bushelers — all-round  workmen — to  remedy  slight  defects  in  the  gar- 
ments returned.  The  garments  are  then  ready  for -sale.  They  are 
disposed  of  either  to  a  jobber  or  to  the  retailer  or,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  to  the  consumer.  Sale  direct  to  the  retailer, 
without  the  mediation  of  the  jobber,  is  to-day  the  rule.  The  era  of 
the  jobber  was  before  the  panic  of  1893.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  the  wholesale  clothier  has  at  the  same  time  one  or  more 
stores  through  which  he  places  his  clothing  on  the  retail  market.  It 
is  conservative  to  say  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  clothing 
output  of  the  country  is  made  up  by  firms  who  cut  the  garments  on 
their  own  premises,  but  make  up  their  clothing  through  contractors. 
This  system  of  production  is  best  suited  for  cheaper  grades  of  cloth- 
ing, and  obtains  most  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest 
grades.  However,  very  fine  clothing  can  be,  and  is,  made  up  under 
this  system.  Geographically  New  York,  of  the  centers  investigated, 
is  the  great  home  of  the  contract  system.  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
make  probably  less  clothing  in  this  way  than  any  other  cities  in  the 
country.  From  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  cheap  grades,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  field  for  this  contract  system. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  type  of  firm  that  has  its  own  shops  and 
makes  up  its  clothing  on  its  own  premises.  Very  few  firms  make  up 
all  their  clothing  in  their  own  shops.  As  a  rule  only  their  best  work 
is  done  in  their  own  shops.  The  rest  is  contracted  out.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  firms  owning 
shops  is  made  up  in  their  own  shops.  As  the  coat  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  garment,  it  is  more  frequently  made  up  in  inside  shops  than 
pants  or  vests.  The  cause  for  this  variation  is  in  the  first  place  the 
importance  of  the  coat.  It  must  be  made  with  extreme  care,  as  the 
sale  of  the  suit,  as  a  whole,  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  coat. 
In  the  second  place  a  comparatively  small  number  of  high-grade 
coats — 300  to  500  a  week — suffices  to  occupy  a  shop  of  100  or  more 
employees  and  allows  an  advantageous  division  of  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  number  of  pants  or  vests  would  afford  work 
for  only  a  handful  of  people  and  would  not  allow  for  any  extensive 
division  of  labor  or  for  advantageous  competition  with  a  contractor 
who  is  working  for  a  number  of  firms.  Hence  the  lower  percentage 
of  vests  and  pants  made  up  in  inside  shops. 

The  inside  shop  is  as  a  rule  to  be  found  only  among  the  larger 
firms,  and  chiefly  among  the  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
medium  and  best  grades  of  clothing.  While  established  in  all  clothing 
centers  investigated,  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  it  has  reached  its 
most  extensive  development.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  so 
far  as  the  number  of  wage-earners  are  concerned,  as  many  find 
employment  in  Xew  York  inside  shops  as  in  those  of  any  other  city. 

A  small  group  of  important  firms  are  engaged  not  only  in  whole- 
sale clothing  but  in  retail  clothing.  They  manufacture,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  retail  stores  owned  by  them.  Some  of  this  class 
of  firms  manufacture  in  their  own  shops,  thus  controlling  the  industry 
from  manufacture  to  final  sale.  Others  are  content  to  manufacture 
through  contractors. 

The  type  of  clothing  firm  that  manufactures  for  its  own  trade  is 
most  frequent  in  Xew  York  City.  Greater  Xew  York  alone  offers 
an  extensive  retail  field  for  such  establishments.  Such  concerns 
exist  also  outside  of  Xew  York  but  are  very  much  less  important. 
The  majority  of  these  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
higher  grades  of  clothing. 

These  differences  in  business  organization  are  not  without  their 
effects  on  labor.  In  the  first  place  the  inside  shop  means  the  factory 
system,  with  regular  hours,  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  wages, 
workshops  built  for  this  purpose,  and  in  consequence  conforming  to 
high  standards  in  sanitation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  shops  the 
factory  system  reaches  the  highest  development;  for  the  most  part 
a  high  degree  of  subdivision  of  work  obtains,  and  the  worker  is  con- 
fined within  a  limited  and  recurring  routine.  There  is  here  scope 
for  the  employment  of  workers  possessed  of  less  general,  all-round 
skill. 

The  inside  shop  as  it  is  in  vogue  to-day  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  contmct  shop.  The  latter  is  employed  as  an  evener,  receiving 
l.ii  ; elv  the  work  that  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturer's 
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shop.     When  work  slackens  he  suffers  first.     This  means  of  course 
steadier  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  inside  shops. 

In  establishments  manufacturing  for  their  own  retail  stores  there 
is  likely  to  be  less  seasonal  production  and  evener  work  all  the  year 
round  than  in  shops  working  for  the  general  market. 

THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

Originally,  under  the  system  of  home  work,  the  wholesaler  con- 
tracted with  the  person  who  actually  made  up  the  garment,  as  the 
contractor  to-day  deals  with  his  home  finishers.  As  the  shop  devel- 
oped, however,  the  wholesaler  was  removed  from  the  worker.  His 
relations  now  are  with  the  owner  of  the  contract  shop  and  not  the 
laborer  employed  therein.  There  are  still  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons who  work  at  home  who  secure  a  few  garments  a  week  direct 
from  the  manufacturer;  these  are  no  longer  important. 

The  contract  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  domestic  system  of 
manufacture.  Originally  the  clothing  worker  made  up  the  garment 
at  home  or  in  the  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  store  of  the  custom  tailor. 
Obviously  home  work  was  cheaper.  Moreover,  it  could  utilize  much 
female  labor  that  was  unsuited  for  shop  work. 

The  sewing  machine  did  not  come  into  general  use  much  before 
the  sixties,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  rendered  it  possible  to  use 
it  at  home  and  continue  home  work.  Unlike  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  other  industries  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 
did  not  necessitate  the  installation  of  the  factory  system.  To  a 
limited  degree  it  did  lead  to  the  establishment  of  inside  shops,  but 
its  comparative  cheapness  allowed  for  competition  from  home 
workers. 

As  little  capital  was  needed  by  the  clothing  worker,  and  the  little 
needed  could  often  be  borrowed,  the  tailor  working  at  home  called  in 
the  help  of  his  family  and  gradually  of  outsiders,  still  getting  his  work 
at  a  definite  piece  price  from  the  wholesaler.  Thus  out  of  the  home 
shop  developed  the  contract  shop. 

This  type  of  contract  shop  was  supplemented  by  another  not  origi- 
nating in  the  family  shop.  The  large  influx  of  male  immigrants  in 
the  latter  seventies  and  early  eighties,  who  came  without  families, 
led  many  men  to  group  together  and  hire  places  of  work,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  outside  contract  shop.  The  contractor  or  manager  was 
the  more  experienced  or  presentable  of  the  group  and  therefore 
looked  after  the  business,  going  for  work;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
also  a  worker  and  never  far  removed  from  his  associates.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lithuanian  workers,  the  whole  group,  constituting  the  shop, 
really  contracted  for  the  work  and  divided  the  proceeds  in  definite 
proportions.  As  the  shop  grew  organization  proceeded,  the  work  was 
subdivided,  and  gradually  the  contractor  became  more  and  more  a 
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supervisor.  In  some  cases  the  contract  shop  developed  into  a  regular 
factory,  and  the  contractor  employed  a  foreman,  while  he  attended 
to  the  financial  and  business  management  of  the  shop.  Thus  the 
contract  shop  grew  and  assumed  its  present  aspects. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  CONTRACT  SYSTEM  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

To  the  manufacturer  the  contract  system  offers  a  number  of  advan- 
tages. It  relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  manufacturing 
department,  giving  him  the  freedom  of  devoting  himself  well-nigh 
wholly  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  industry,  the  buying  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  to  the  small  manufacturer,  who  is  thus  able  to  go 
into  business  with  a  smaller  capital,  being  obliged  to  pay  less  rent 
and  getting  along  without  any  technical  training  in  the  manufactur- 
ing branch  of  the  business.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  inside  shop  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  the  large 
firms.  In  New  York,  where  the  small  firms  are  most  numerous,  the 
contract  system  reaches  its  highest  development. 

The  contract  system  affords  to  an  individual  a  very  elastic  system 
for  manufacture.  He  has  no  extensive  shop  organization  to  maintain 
when  work  is  slack  and  no  heavy  fixed  expenses.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  in  a  seasonal  industry  like  clothing. 

The  contract  system  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  cheaper  system. 
Having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  his  shop,  the  contrac- 
tor gives  the  work  the  utmost  supervision,  which  is  easy  to  do  as 
his  shop  is  usually  small.  He  takes  in  learners  and  gets  their  labor 
cheap.  He  differs  from  the  foremen  of  an  "  inside ' '  shop,  whose  income 
is  fixed  and  not  immediately  affected  by  increased  output  or  cheaper 
cost  of  production.  Also  he  is  himself  willing  to  work  hard  and  long, 
demanding  the  same  of  his  employees.  He  does  not  set  a  high  price 
on  his  own  managerial  work,  and  is  often  content  to  earn  what  he 
might  receive  as  a  wage-earner,  or  but  little  more,  feeling  that  inde- 
pendence as  "boss"  and  the  prospect  of  possible  higher  earnings 
are  satisfactory  compensation.  When  work  is  slack  he  can  readily 
reduce  his  force,  and  can  thus  bear  the  seasonal  changes  better  than 
the  large  shop.  Working  for  a  number  of  wholesalers,  the  contractor 
can  have  steadier  work  than  a  small  " inside"  shop.  He  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  workers  and  can  get  them  back  when  work  is 
plentiful.  As  his  shop  is  not  elaborate  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  workers  does  not  disrupt  its  organization. 

As  the  contractor's  shop  grows  in  size,  his  advantages  with  refer- 
ence to  these  points  diminishes,  and  he  labors  under  much  the  same 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  the  inside  shop.  The  inside  shop, 
when  very  large  and  conducted  in  connection  with  a  number  of  con- 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 27 
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tractors,  frequently  can  manufacture  more  cheaply.  It  can  then 
take  advantage  of  a  minute  division  of  labor.  Moreover,  it  can  keep 
its  own  employees  continuously  at  work  by  leaving  the  contractor 
without  work  in  dull  periods  and  throwing  to  him  the  work  that  it 
can  not  cope  with  in  the  busy  season. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  CONTRACT  SYSTEM  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in 
lack  of  control  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  clothier 
over  his  garments.  He  can  reject  them  when  they  are  completed, 
but  then  it  is  often  too  late,  particularly  if  the  firm  is  obliged  to  make 
immediate  shipment.  The  contractor  seeks  to  hurry  production,  his 
earnings  rise  with  the  volume  of  output,  and  he  does  not  exercise 
adequate  care.  As  the  total  output  of  a  firm  is  frequently  made  up 
by  a  number  of  different  contractors,  each  having  some  individual 
peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  making  up  clothing,  the  product  is  not 
uniform.  Thus,  in  Chicago  before  the  adoption  of  the  inside  shops, 
some  large  firms  were  obliged  to  employ  100  or  more  contractors  to 
make  up  their  work  and  the  list  of  contractors  of  large  New  York 
firms  to-day  is  long.  Hence,  on  the  best  grades  of  clothing,  where 
uniformity  of  product  and  careful  and  reliable  workmanship  is 
required,  the  contract  shop  has  been  extensively  replaced  by  the 
inside  shop,  or  by  contract  shops  supervised  by  the  firm. 

Less  general  is  the  opinion,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  that  for 
large-scale  production  the  contract  system  is  slow  and  unwieldy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  contention,  the  largest  firms  have 
established  inside  shops. 

A  frequent  charge  is  that  the  contractor  is  unreliable.  Tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  immediate  gain,  he  will  leave  one  manufacturer  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  go  over  to  a  rival  who  is  willing  to  advance 
the  price.  He  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  deliver  work  promptly  or  in 
adequate  quantity.  This  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
special-order  trade,  where  promptness  of  delivery  is  so  essential,  the 
inside  shop  has  made  greater  progress  than  in  the  regular  trade. 

Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  contractors,  some  of  whom  have  been 
guilty  of  the  substitution  of  inferior  trimming  for  that  supplied  by 
the  firm,  exposure  of  styles,  and  methods  of  making  up  garments,  are 
among  the  disadvantages  alleged  against  the  contract  system . 

FIELD  OF  THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

The  contract  system  is,  however,  still  in  vogue  for  making  all  grades 
of  clothing,  from  the  very  finest  to  the  cheapest.  Its  great  field  is,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  clothing  where  particular 
care  is  not  required.  Large  firms  having  inside  shops  give  their 
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inferior  clothing  to  contractors,  manufacturing  the  better  clothing  in 
their  own  shops. 

In  general  the  contractor  is  entirely  independent,  owning  his  shop 
and  working  for  any  wholesale  clothier  he  pleases.  As  a  rule,  he 
works  for  several  firms.  A  large  number  of  contractors,  however, 
work  exclusively  for  one  firm,  with  or  without  specific  contract. 
Frequently  a  contractor  will  become  bound  to  one  firm,  so  to  speak, 
by  reason  of  money  loaned  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  during 
periods  of  depression  in  the  industry,  or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment to  enlarge  his  shop. 

DEVIATIONS  FBOM  THE  GENERAL  TYPE  OF  CONTRACTOR. 

As  a  transitional  form  between  the  contract  shop  and  the  inside 
shop  there  is  the  "inside  contractor."  He  occupies  a  floor  in  the 
building  of  the  firm,  and  is  bound  to  work  exclusively  for  the  estab- 
lishment engaging  him.  He  is,  however,  free  in  the  management  of 
his  shop,  hiring  and  discharging  his  help  as  he  pleases.  Contractors 
of  this  class  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, also  to  some  extent  in  Chicago.  In  some  instances  the 
machines  and  equipment  are  owned  by  the  firm,  and  it  holds  itself 
responsible  for  the  general  shop  rules  and  the  payment  of  wages. 
This  type  of  contract  shop  allows  the  firm  supervision  of  the  work  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand  it  relieves  the  firm 
of  the  problem  of  management  of  its  manufacturing  department. 

Another  intermediate  form  between  the  contract  shop  and  the 
inside  shop  is  the  shop  situated  in  the  building  of  the  establishment 
and  owned  by  the  establishment.  The  contractor  is  here  really  a 
foreman,  the  manufacturer  furnishing  the  shop  and  all  equipment, 
while  the  contractor  undertakes  to  turn  out  the  work  at  a  stipulated 
price  per  garment.  The  prospect  of  personal  gain  stimulates  the 
contractor  or  foreman  to  more  efficient  and  cheaper  production.  The 
firm  is  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  work.  The  chief  advantage  to 
the  firm  is  its  ability  to  secure  the  work  at  a  definite  price  known  be- 
forehand, and  to  save  the  expenses  of  foremen,  timekeepers,  and 
other  administrative  expenses. 

In  common  with  the  contract  system,  these  modifications  of  it  are 
criticised  on  the  score  that  the  contractor  is  more  interested  in  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  4he  output.  While  allowing  for  super- 
vision of  the  process  of  manufacture  by  the  firm,  the  system  is  not  as 
well  adapted  for  good  work  as  the  inside  shop  conducted  by  a  salaried 
foreman. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CONTRACT  SYSTEM  ON  THE  EMPLOYEES. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  the  disadvantages  of  the  contract 
system  are  in  part  poor  and  insanitary  workshops  and  long  hours, 
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"driving."  The  chief  evils  arise  from  the  small  scale  on  which  the 
contract  shop  operates.  In  order  to  save  rent,  the  contractor  often 
locates  in  a  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  not  originally  intended 
and  hence  often  unsuited  for  shop  purposes.  He  is  also  tempted  to 
crowd  in  order  to  save  room  and  rent.  His  shop  has  not  proper 
sanitary  facilities,  or  adequate  light  and  ventilation,  and  is  not  kept 
clean.  The  shop  is  usually  too  small  to  make  profitable  the  employ- 
ment of  regular  caretakers,  and  the  contractor  lacks  interest.  As 
such  shops  are  numerous  and  scattered,  and  the  force  of  factory  in- 
spectors as  a  rule  is  inadequate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  such 
shops  up  to  the  standard.  This  is  the  universal  complaint  of  factory 
inspectors.  However,  in  all  cities  there  are  some  contract  shops, 
particularly  among  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  that  are  model 
establishments  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitary  conditions. 

In  small  contract  shops  the  owner  is  often  too  poor  to  afford  the 
installation  of  power,  arid,  particularly,  in  New  York,  foot-power 
machines  are  frequent. 

Hours  are  irregular  and  work  seasonal  in  the  contract  shop.  In 
the  rush  season  the  work  is  pursued  late.  In  the  '  "task"  shop  of  New 
York  and  in  pants  and  vest  shop  where  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece 
regular  hours  are  scarcely  known. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  relative  advantage 
of  workers  in  contract  and  inside  shops.  It  is  often  maintained  by 
both  workers  and  foremen  that  the  "sweat  shop"  worker  can  earn 
higher  wages.  In  the  rush  period  he  receives  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  is  further  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  he  pleases.  The  latter 
privilege  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  Even  allowing  for  the  shorter 
season,  it  is  claimed  that  his  annual  earnings  are  higher.  This  con- 
tention is  not  one  that  can  be  answered  from  the  data  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  often  said  that  the  contractor  is  able  to 
secure  green  labor  and  willing  to  exploit  it,  paying  lower  wages,  and 
exacting  longer  hours  and  more  work  than  the  inside  shop.  There  is, 
however,  no  single  class  of  contractors,  and  with  the  available  data 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion. 

The  competition  of  the  inside  shop  with  the  contract  shop  for  labor 
is  said  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  conditions  in  the  contract  shop, 
particularly  where  the  contractor  has  been  obliged  to  approximate 
the  standards  set  by  the  inside  shop,  especially  as  regards  hours 
and  wages. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CONTRACT  SHOP. 

The  contract  shop  is,  as  a  rule,  organized  along  race  lines;  the 
employees  of  the  shop  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  race  as 
the  contractor.  This  rule  has  two  important  exceptions.  Jews  pre- 
dominate as  contractors,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  have  shops 
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employing  almost  exclusively  non- Jewish  workers.  Thus,  in  New 
York,  there  are  large  Jewish  contract  shops,  employing  Italian  help 
almost  exclusively,  and  in  Chicago  there  are  Polish  shops  owned  by 
Jewish  contractors.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  propor- 
tionately more  Jewish  contractors  in  the  trade  than  Jewish  wage- 
earners.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  there  is  a 
greater  coincidence  between  the  race  of  the  contractor  and  that  of  his 
employees.  The  second  exception  holds  particularly  with  regard  to 
Italian  finishers.  As  hand  work  in  the  shops  is  gradually  abandoned 
by  the  older  races,  contractors  of  all  nationalities  are  employing  Italian 
women.  In  New  York  this  situation  is  true  of  all  hand  work.  This 
organization  of  contract  shops,  according  to  the  race  of  the  foreman, 
means  that  the  language  of  the  shop  is  foreign,  and  that  the  contract 
shop  is  a, barrier  to  assimilation  of  the  immigrants. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  organization  of  shops  by  race  is  found 
in  the  following  table  for  Chicago: 

F;:MALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHICAGO  CONTRACT  SHOPS  ACCORDING  TO  RACE. 


Race  of  contractor. 

Number 
of 
shops. 

Women  employed. 

Total 
number. 

Of  same  race  as  con- 
tractor. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Hebrew 

22 
11 
10 
3 
1 

297 
145 
335 
52 
11 

a  98 
128 
207 
44 
10 

33.0 

88.2 
61.4 
84.6 
90.9 

Bohemian 

Scandinavian  ... 

Polish 

German      

a  Of  the  other  employees,  172  were  Polish,  this  race  constituting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  force  in  10 
of  the  22  Jewish  shops  investigated. 

In  Chicago  the  contract  shops  are  generally  located  in  the  densely 
populated  quarters  of  the  city.  One  group  of  contractors  is  located 
near  the  wholesale  clothing  district,  drawn  there  evidently  by  the 
convenience  of  being  near  the  source  of  work.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  contract  shops  are,  however,  located  in  the  quart- 
ers occupied  by  the  poorer  classes.  Here  each  foreign  district  has 
its  appropriate  quota  of  contract  shops. 

TYPES  OF  CONTEACT  SHOPS. 

The  contract  shop  presents  differences  of  type  for  each  race.  There 
are  variations  in  sanitary  conditions,  distribution  by  sexes  and  races, 
method  of  work,  and  method  of  compensation. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  shops  according  to  the  gar- 
ment made.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  coats  and  overcoats,  the 
coat  shop  constitutes  the  largest  field  for  contracting.  Moreover, 
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it  employs  the  largest  per  cent  of  male  labor.  Here,  too,  there  are 
striking  differences  associated  with  race.  The  coat  shops  are,  in  the 
main,  controlled  by  Jewish  contractors,  except  in  Chicago,  where  the 
Bohemians  are  very  important.  The  Lithuanians  are  also  important 
in  this  branch  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore. 

The  Jewish  and  Lithuanian  shops  are  distinguished  from  the 
Bohemian  and  German  shops  by  their  preference  for  male  workers  at 
operating  and  basting  and  their  low  per  cent  of  children.  In  the 
Bohemian  shops  and  in  the  German  shops  women  are  employed  to  do 
the  machine  work,  and  sometimes  also  the  more  important  basting, 
which  requires  standing. 

In  New  York  many  of  the  coat  contract  shops  have  retained  the 
task  system  with  its  indefinite  hours,  foot-power  machines,  home  fin- 
ishing, and  other  characteristics  associated  with  the  term  " sweating." 

A  contract  shop  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pants  has  its  own 
characteristics.  In  this  branch  of  work,  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians have  maintained  themselves  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  coats.  The  work  is  lighter  than  coat  making  and 
requires  less  technical  skill.  The  average  number  of  employees 
is  smaller.  The  pants  shop  readily  permits  of  home  work,  and  home 
finishing  is  largely  the  problem  of  finishing  on  pants. 

The  contract  shop  making  pants  allows  of  a  simple  organization. 
On  cheap  pants  the  operating  and  pressing  is  done  in  the  shop. 
There  is  little  or  no  basting.  The  finishing  is  given  out  to  be  done 
in  the  homes,  usually  by  Italian  women.  This  type  is  the  common 
type  of  the  Jewish  contract  shop  making  pants;  it  is  found,  however, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  all  cities. 

The  Jewish  pant  shops  again  show  a  preference  for  male  labor  at 
machine  operating.  In  non-Jewish  shops  girls — Polish,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  chiefly — are  used  at  machine  work,  the  finishing  and 
other  hand  work  being  left  to  Italian  women  working  either  in  the 
shop  or  in  their  homes.  In  method  of  work  the  contract  shops  show 
little  division  of  labor.  As  a  rule,  all  the  operating  is  done  by  one 
person. 

The  vest  shop  like  the  pants  shop  is  as  a  rule  a  small  shop  and, 
even  more  than  the  making  of  pants,  it  is  a  field  for  women.  The 
garment  is  easier  to  handle,  the  work  is  lighter,  and  therefore  more 
attractive  than  either  coat  or  pants  making. 

The  older  races  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  vests.  In  Chicago  the  Scandinavians  predominate  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade,  in  Rochester  the  Germans.  In  New  York  more  Ger- 
mans are  found  in  this  branch  than  in  the  coat  making  shops. 

In  Chicago  the  Scandinavians  have  developed  very  large  contract 
shops,  with  an  extensive  division  of  labor.  Among  other  nationali- 
ties the  shops  are  as  a  rule  small  and  the  division  of  labor  is  simple. 
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The  basting  is  nearly  always  done  by  women.  There  is  here  little 
hand  sewing. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vests  the  contract  shop  holds  its  own  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  either  coat  or  pants  making. 

The  German  and  Bohemian  shop  still  retains  signs  of  its  origin 
in  the  home.  It  is  frequently  found  located  as  a  separate  building 
in  the  rear  of  the  contractor's  residence  or  it  occupies  one  or  more 
floors  in  his  dwelling.  Likewise,  the  German  or  Bohemian  employ- 
er's wife  and  children  frequently  share  in  the  work.  The  Jewish 
contract  shop  is  more  frequently  located  in  buildings  exclusively 
devoted  to  manufacturing,  and  frequently  it  is  situated  in  the  whole- 
sale clothing  or  business  section.  These  characteristics  apply  not 
only  to  coat  shops,  but  to  all  contract  shops. 

The  German  and  Scandinavian  shops  show  definite  signs  of  passing 
out  of  the  industry.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  German  shops  of 
Philadelphia,  Rochester,  and  Brooklyn  and  the  Scandinavian  shops 
of  Chicago  the  women  employed  belong  to  a  much  higher  age  group 
than  the  average  for  the  industry.  Few  are  under  21,  many  are 
over  30.  The  contrast  is  most  striking  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  kindred  Bohemian  shop,  where  the  leading  operator  is 
usually  over  21,  but  the  other  women  employed  are  seldom  as  old 
as  18.  Moreover,  in  these  shops  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
women  are  now  doing  as  a  rule  only  the  most  important  work,  leav- 
ing the  poorer  paid  finishing  to  Italian  women. 

Contractors  say  that  German  and  American  girls  can  no  longer  be 
induced  to  enter  the  trade.  With  immigration  and  in  consequence 
of  it  the  American-born  girl  has  greater  opportunities,  merely  by  her 
knowledge  of  English  and  possession  of  a  common-school  education 
and  is  attracted  to  commercial  or  clerical  work.  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  labor  force  to-day  is  not  being  extensively  drawn 
from  the  older  races  in  the  industry. 

TASK   SHOP    (CONTRACT)    MANUFACTURING   COATS,    NEW   YORK. 

In  New  York  a  very  common  form  of  contract  shop  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coats  is  the  task  or  team  shop.  This  type  of  shop  is 
peculiar  to  New  York,  and  even  here  it  is  on  the  decline.  A 
shop  chosen  for  illustration  is  one  owned  by  a  Jew  and  located 
in  a  section  in  the  tenement  district,  where  contract  shops  flourish. 
The  shop  occupies  a  part  of  the  second  floor  in  a  seven-story  brick 
building  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
shops  in  the  building  belong  to  the  garment  trades.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  of  these  shops,  employing  in  all  about  650  people.  The 
halls  are  dark  and  the  stairs  neglected.  The  windows  are  tightly 
closed  in  winter.  The  toilet  facilities  in  the  hall  are  antiquated  and 
not  in  proper  working  order. 
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In  the  shop  selected  for  discussion  three  "sets"  or  "teams"  are  at 
work,  each  consisting  of  three  men — an  operator,  a  baster,  and  a 
finisher.  They  are  required  to  turn  out  in  unison  a  definite  number 
of  coats — 12  or  13  per  day,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  garments. 
For  this  task  they  are  paid  respectively  $20,  $18,  and  $15  per  week. 
The  operators  use  foot-power  machines,  and  there  is  no  limitation 
upon  their  hours.  The  contractor  himself  is  the  trimmer,  foreman, 
examiner,  and  brusher.  He  employs  one  presser,  and  himself  does 
some  pressing.  These  are  the  most  important  employees,  and  they 
are  all  Russian  Jews.  An  old  man,  a  Magyar,  is  employed  to  pull 
bastings.  He  is  also  the  watchman  and  sleeps  in  the  shop  at  night. 

A  Russian  Jewish  girl  (22  years  of  age)  is  employed  at  button 
sewing  and  receives  $10  per  week.  This  shop  happens  to  make  a 
better  grade  of  garments  than  the  average  and  the  buttonholes  are 
made  by  hand.  Three  Italian  women  are  employed  on  this  work 
at  2£  cents  a  buttonhole.  Four  other  women,  likewise  Italians, 
take  the  garments  home  for  finishing  and  receive  for  their  work 
7  to  9  cents  per  coat.  Unlike  the  buttonhole  makers,  who  are  all 
single,  only  one  of  the  finishers  is  single,  two  are  married,  and  the 
third  is  a  widow.  Another  Italian  woman  is  employed  in  the  shop 
to  pull  out  bastings  and  remove  threads.  A  part  of  the  shop  is 
sublet  to  a  machine  buttonhole  maker,  who  operates  his  machine, 
while  his  daughter  tacks  the  button  holes  by  hand.  The  capacity  of 
the  shop  with  this  force  is  about  200  coats  a  week. 

The  shop  is  open  every  day  in  the  year.  Jewish  employees  do 
not  work  on  Saturday  (working  Sunday  instead),  but  the  Italian 
women  do.  Work  is  seasonal,  but  the  shop  would  probably  have 
250  days'  work  in  the  year. 

While  this  shop  is  typical,  there  are  both  larger  and  smaller  shops 
of  this  class,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  power  has  been  installed 
to  operate  the  machines.  The  type  of  shop  described  is  the  one 
best  known  under  the  term  "sweat  shop."  The  nominal  hours 
are  60  per  week. 

CONTRACT    SHOP,  MANUFACTURING    COATS,  NEW  YORK. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  contract  shop  that  stands  at  the  other 
extreme,  hi  size  and  technical  system  of  production,  another  New 
York  Jewish  shop  may  be  taken.  This  shop  is  located  near  the 
Bowery— that  is,  just  midway  between  the  great  Jewish  and  Italian 
colonies.  The  building  in  which  it  is  located  is  eight  stories  high, 
and  is  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile  purposes.  The 
upper  floors  are  given  over  to  contract  shops.  Between  300  and  600 
people  are  employed  at  different  times  in  this  building. 

This  particular  shop  is  on  the  sixth  floor.  An  elevator  is  provided 
for  the  employees.  The  shop  room  is  well  lighted  and  fairly  well 
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ventilated.  Toilet  facilities  are,  however,  bad.  The  plumbing  is 
out  of  order  and  the  water-closets  are  dirty,  and  those  for  women 
have  not  sufficient  privacy  of  approach.  The  workroom,  however,  is 
clean  and  well  kept.  A  small  room  is  boarded  off  to  serve  as  a  lunch 
room,  and  lunch  is  provided  at  very  moderate  rates  by  a  person  who 
rents  the  privilege.  A  very  small  room  is  boarded  off  to  serve  as  a 
dressing  room  for  women.  The  shop  is  steam  heated. 

This  contractor  works  for  one  of  the  leading  clothiers  of  New  York. 
He  employs  from  100  to  150  people,  according  as  work  is  slack  or 
abundant.  At  the  time  of  investigation  99  persons  were  found  in  the 
shop,  64  men,  33  women,  and  2  girls.  Of  the  64  male  employees, 
probably  60  were  Jews,  46  having  been  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
such.  All  were  foreign  born,  37  in  Russia,  5  in  Austria-Hungary,  1 
in  Roumania,  1  in  Germany,  1  in  England,  and  3  not  reported.  Only 
3  for  whom  the  data  regarding  race  were  obtained  were  not  Jews,  1 
was  an  Englishman,  1  a  Russian  Pole,  and  1  an  Italian. 

The  distribution  of  the  female  workers  by  race  was  more  even. 
Thus,  of  the  32  women,  14  were  Italian  and  16  Jewish.  Of  the 
Jewish  women  only  1  was  born  in  the  United  States,  11  were  born  in 
Russia,  2  in  Roumania.  The  birthplace  of  2  was  not  ascertained. 
Of  the  Italian  women,  2  were  born  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  in 
Italy.  The  2  children  employed  were  Italians,  both  foreign  born. 

The  hours  are  10  per  day  for  5  days,  including  Sunday,  with 
9  hours  on  Friday,  and  Saturday  as  the  free  day.  Work  is  quite 
steady.  The  busy  season  comes  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
and  again  in  April,  May,  and  June.  During  this  period  the  force  is 
increased.  Overtime  is  not  frequently  resorted  to. 

This  shop  turns  out  coats  for  which  the  contractor  gets  $1.50  and 
overcoats  for  which  he  is  paid  $2.  The  shop  turns  out,  on  an  aver- 
age, 800  coats  per  week.  The  work  is  done  under  a  high  subdivision 
of  labor.  A  coat  passes  through  about  30  hands  before  it  is  completed, 
as  compared  with  5  or  6  hands  in  the  task  shop. 

The  machine  work  is  attended  to  by  men.  There  is  but  one  excep- 
tion, a  girl  operating  a  collar-padding  machine.  The  important 
basting  is  done  by  men,  as  is,  of  course,  all  the  pressing.  The  women 
do  the  finishing,  hand  buttonhole  making,  button  sewing,  basting  of 
armholes,  collar  and  lapel  padding,  sleeve  making,  sewing  of  hangers. 
The  finishing,  armhole,  basting,  buttonhole  making,  and  ticket  sew- 
ing are  done  chiefly  by  Italian  women ;  the  rest  of  the  hand  sewing  by 
Jewish  women.  There  is  a  distinct  division  of  labor  as  between  men 
and  women;  the  only  deviation  is  in  the  case  of  armhole  basting, 
where  an  Italian  works  with  his  two  daughters. 

Few  of  the  employees  are  paid  by  the  week;  both  men  and  women 
are  paid,  as  a  rule,  by  the  piece. 
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The  contractor  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  a  section  system  he  can 
produce  coats  at  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  under  the  task  system.  The 
saving  comes  in  utilizing  highly  skilled  workers  on  the  important 
work  and  employing  cheaper  labor  for  the  rest.  In  order  to  make  a 
success  of  the  section  system  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  turn  out 
about  900  coats  a  week;  in  other  words,  an  efficient  section  system 
can  be  operated  only  where  production  is  on  a  large  scale. 

MIXED  RACE  SHOPS,  MANUFACTURING  COATS,  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  large  contract  shops  employing 
Jewish  male  labor,  interspersed  with  a  few  other  nationalities,  chiefly 
Italians,  and  usually  a  far  greater  proportion  of  Italian  female  labor. 
One  such  shop  employs  78  persons — 47  men,  30  women,  and  1  child. 
Twenty-five  of  the  women  are  Italians  and  5  Jews,  all  foreign  born. 
Of  the  men,  8  are  Italians,  1  a  Greek,  and  1  a  Pole;  the  rest  are  Jews. 

Another  shop  employs  124  persons — 88  men,  35  women,  and  1 
child.  Of  the  men,  2  are  Italians,  2  Poles,  2  Englishmen,  1  a  Lithu- 
anian, the  rest  Jews.  Of  the  women,  14  are  Jews  and  21  Italians. 
The  1  child  is  an  Italian. 

There  are  some  shops  in  New  York  that  utilize  almost  exclusively 
Italians,  both  as  male  and  female  workers.  One  shop  of  the  latter 
type  employs  216  people — 124  men,  89  women,  3  children.  It  is 
owned  by  a  Jewish  contractor  who  employs  Italian  foremen.  Out 
of  the  entire  force,  12  are  Jews,  3  Poles,  1  a  German,  the  rest  Italians. 
There  is  only  1  Jewish  woman  among  the  employees,  thus  illustrating 
strikingly  how  shops  tend  to  be  of  one  nationality. 

CONTRACT   SHOP,    MANUFACTURING   PANTS,    NEW   YORK. 

This  shop  is  situated  in  the  Ghetto,  in  one  of  the  many  buildings 
devoted  to  the  garment  trade.  The  building  is  a  seven-story  brick. 
There  is  no  elevator.  The  single  stairway  is  only  3  feet  wide  and 
winds  around  an  open  hoistway,  a  substitute  for  a  freight  elevator. 
The  stairway  and  halls  are  dark.  The  stairs  are  rickety,  and  there 
is  only  a  slight  wooden  hand  rail  as  a  protection  from  the  open  shaft. 
The  fire  escapes  are  old  and  not  very  substantial,  and  halls  and  stair- 
ways are  dirty.  The  water-closets  for  the  entire  building  are  on  the 
third  floor,  the  closets  for  men  adjoining  those  for  the  women.  The 
plumbing  is  poor,  and  the  closets  as  a  whole  are  insanitary  and  dirty. 
The  odors  from  the  water-closets  affect  the  air  in  the  poorly  ventilated 
halls. 

Only  part  of  the  shop,  which  is  not  overcrowded,  is  used  for  making 
pants,  the  rest  for  vests.  The  floor  is  extremely  dirty,  as  also  are 
the  walls  and  windows.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  good.  The 
hours  are  irregular,  as  they  are  in  so  many  contract  shops  where 
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work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Workers  come  usually  between  6  and 
7  a.  m.,  and,  as  a  rule,  stop  at  6  p.  m.  If  busy  they  remain  very 
late,  sometimes  even  all  night.  The  shop  is  open  seven  days  a  week, 
but  not  all  the  employees  come  every  day.  Six  men  work  at  the 
sewing  machines,  each  man  doing  all  the  machine  sewing  on  the 
pants.  The  operators  are  all  Jews,  from  either  Russia  or  Austria- 
Hungary.  An  Italian  operates  the  tacking  machine.  Eight  Italian 
women  come  to  the  shop  daily  and  take  pants  home  to  finish.  The 
contractor  is  his  own  trimmer  and  employs  three  pressers.  No 
women  are  employed  in  the  shop.  The  buttonholes  are  made  in 
another  contract  shop. 

Better  grades  of  pants  are  usually  made  up  in  more  highly  organ- 
ized shops,  and  here  the  Germans  have  maintained  themselves  to  a 
greater  degree.  A  shop  that  is  model  in  many  respects  is  the  follow- 
ing: It  is  situated  in  a  residential  street  where  German  contractors 
abound.  The  shop  is  in  a  separate  building,  part  brick,  part  frame, 
situated  in  the  rear  of  a  frame  2-story  dwelling.  It  is  amply  lighted 
and  well  ventilated.  It  was  freshly  painted  and  scrupulously  clean. 
A  dressing  room  with  facilities  for  washing  is  provided  for  women. 
The  closets  are  in  proper  order. 

Work  here  is  very  steady.  The  hours  are  59  a  week — 10  for  5  days 
and  9  for  Saturday. 

The  force  consists  of  99  people — 78  women  and  21  men.  No 
children  are  employed.  The  men  in  the  most  important  positions 
are  Germans.  The}"  number  10 — 6  foreign  born,  4  born  in  the 
United  States.  The  others  are  1  American,  1  German  Pole,  and  9 
Italians.  The  women  are  distributed  as  follows:  Eight  Germans,  19 
German-Americans,  and  51  Italians.  The  Italians,  however,  are 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  poorer  paid  work,  hand  sewing, 
both  in  the  shop  and  hi  the  home.  Forty-one  of  the  women  are 
home  finishers,  of  whom  only  5  are  Germans. 

Here  19  operators  are  employed,  each  doing,  with  small  exceptions, 
the  machine  sewing  on  the  entire  pan-  of  pants,  for  which  they  are 
paid  by  the  piece.  Four  are  men.  One  is  a  German  Pole,  the  others 
Italians;  5  others  are  employed  on  special  machines  and  incidental 
machine  work.  Nine  women,  all  Italians,  work  as  basters.  Five 
girls,  all  Italians,  are  employed  to  remove  threads  and  bastings. 
The  finishing  is  all  done  in  homes,  and  the  amounts  paid  for  the  week 
in  which  the  pay  roll  was  taken  ranged  from  80  cents  to  $6.84.  The 
men  do  the  pressing  and  examining.  The  contractor  and  his  son 
do  the  trimming. 

This  shop  is  interesting,  because  it  illustrates  strikingly  the  ex- 
pulsion of  an  older  race  by  the  newer  immigrants.  The  contractor 
states  that  as  recently  as  six  years  ago  the  home  finishers  were 
German  women,  whereas  to-day  only  a  few  German  widows  do  this 
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work.  The  German  workers  have  been  replaced  by  Italians,  first 
in  the  home  finishing  and  next  in  the  hand  sewing  hi  the  shop.  They 
have  also  invaded  machine  operating.  The  German  girls  in  the  trade 
are  those  who  have  been  working  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Most  of  them  are  over  21 ;  quite  a  few  over  30.  The  proprietor  can 
not  get  German  or  American  women  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  contractor  notes  further  the  coming  of  men  into  the  trade 
as  machine  operators — a  phenomenon  which  hi  his  shop  dates  only  a 
few  years  back. 

A  smaller  German  shop,  departing  less  widely  from  the  original 
type,  is  the  following:  It  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  employer's 
dwelling,  hi  a  separate  frame  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  shop 
as  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  is  satisfactory.  Hours  are  59  per 
week  and  work  is  steady. 

The  force  consists  of  13  men  and  28  women,  no  children  being 
employed.  The  men  are  all  German,  and  only  4  of  them  were 
born  in  America.  Of  the  women,  18  are  German,  11  of  whom  were 
born  in  America,  2  are  American,  and  8  Italian.  The  division  of 
labor  is  the  same  as  hi  the  foregoing  shop.  Eleven  operators  do 
the  important  machine  work.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Four 
girls  (paid  by  the  week)  operate  special  machines.  There  are  4 
basters,  also  paid  by  the  week,  and  8  finishers,  paid  by  the  piece. 
Women  are  employed  to  remove  threads  and  do  like  work. 

A  third  type  of  contract  shop  is  the  large  shop,  employing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  persons,  common  in  New  York  only.  The 
sanitary  conditions  are  not  far  different  from  those  described  for 
the  smaller  Jewish  shops.  Shop  and  home  finishers  are  employed. 
The  latter  are  by  far  the  more  important. 

CONTRACT    SHOP,  MANUFACTURING   VESTS,  NEW    YORK. 

A  fair  sample  of  a  vest  shop  common  to  the  lower  "East  Side" 
of  New  York  is  given  here.  The  building  is  a  very  large  structure 
given  over  wholly  to  shops  belonging  chiefly  to  the  garment  trades. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  high  and' the  total  number  of  employees 
in  it  is  about  250.  There  is  no  passenger  elevator  in  the  building. 
A  narrow  stairway  winds  around  a  hoist  shaft  used  in  place  of  an 
elevator  for  freight.  The  stairs  are  lighted,  even  in  the  daytime, 
only  by  gas  and  are  always  dimly  illuminated.  The  hallway  and 
stairs  are  dirty,  damp,  and  ill  smelling.  The  water-closets  are 
located  in  the  shop.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  order,  the  floors  wet 
and  reeking  with  filth,  hi  places  dripping  through  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  below.  The  odor  is  bad  and  vitiates  the  air  in  the  shops. 

This  shop,  which  is  located  on  the  seventh  floor,  is  overcrowded. 
The  workers  have  only  260  cubic  feet  of  air  space  each.  The  win- 
dows are  numerous,  but  kept  tightly  closed  to  prevent  draft.  The 
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air  is  hot  and  stuffy.  There  is  no  provision  for  washing  other  than 
a  sink,  and  no  dressing  room.  There  is  only  one  water-closet  in 
the  shop,  and,  contrary  to  the  law,  used  by  both  sexes.  In  one 
corner  is  a  bunk  built  of  boxes  and  old  lumber  and  stuffed  with  rags 
and  old  bedclothes.  This  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  night  watchman. 

Hours  in  this  shop  are  10  per  day  and  9  for  Sunday — the  short 
day.  The  shop  is  closed  Saturday.  Work  here  is  steady.  Vests 
are  made  for  some  of  the  leading  clothiers  of  New  York.  The  force 
consists  of  26  persons — 14  men,  11  women,  and  1  child,  the  latter 
working  without  certificate  and  longer  than  8  hours  per  day.  All 
the  men  are  Jews,  mostly  from  Russia.  A  few  are  from  Roumania. 
The  one  child  employed  is  a  Jew,  his  parents  having  been  born 
in  Russia.  Six  of  the  women  came  from  Italy,  and  5  are  Jewish, 
3  of  whom  came  from  Russia,  and  2  from  Roumania. 

The  work  in  this  shop  is  done  in  teams,  one  operator  working 
with  one  presser.  Here,  by  way  of  exception,  the  basters  as  well 
as  the  operators  were  men.  Four  pressers  are  employed  with  four 
teams,  or  one  presser  to  a  team.  One  other  man  is  employed  to 
do  both  basting  and  pressing.  The  contractor  does  his  own  trimming. 

Women  are  employed  as  buttonhole  makers.  Six  of  the  eight 
buttonhole  makers  are  Italian;  the  other  two  are  Jewish.  Three 
women  work  as  button  sewers.  A  boy  runs  errands. 

Another  shop  of  the  same  general  type  is  one  likewise  situated 
in  the  same  district.  The  building,  like  the  others,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  garment  shops;  the  two  lower  floors  are  occupied  b}r  a  livery 
stable.  The  air  in  the  building  is  vitiated  by  the  foul  odors  from 
the  stable  and  the  water-closets  in  the  hall.  The  stairway  is  steep 
and  narrow  and  wet  with  the  drippings  from  the  water-closet.  The 
plumbing  is  broken,  the  odor  is  sickening.  The  water-closets  for 
both  sexes  adjoin.  The  shop  is  fairly  well  lighted,  but  the  ven- 
tilation is  inadequate.  There  is  a  dressing  room  boarded  off,  but 
it  is  filled  with  bits  of  cloth  and  lining  and  is  not  put  to  use  as  a 
dressing  room.  No  provision  is  made  for  washing  beyond  a  sink 
and  faucet  in  one  corner  of  the  shop. 

Hours  here  are  reported  as  59  per  week — the  short  day  on  Fridav 
and  the  free  day  on  Saturday.  Sunday  is  a  regular  workday. 
Employment  is  fairly  steady,  264  days  being  reported. 

The  force  consists  of  29  persons,  all  Jews.  Except  3  who  were 
from  Russia  and  1  a  woman  born  in  the  United  States,  all  are  immi- 
grants from  Austria.  Sixteen  of  the  29  are  men  and  13  women. 

Cheap  vests  are  made  here.  A  male  operator  and  a  female  baster 
work  together.  There  are  9  such  teams.  Beside  the  teams  there 
is  an  extra  operator,  also  a  bushelman.  Two  women  are  employed 
as  finishers.  One  woman  is  paid  by  the  week  to  sew  on  tickets 
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and  do  other  incidental  work.  Another  sews  on  buttons  at  a  fixed 
price  per  vest.  There  are  4  pressers  and  1  trimmer. 

In  these  shops  a  notable  thing  is  the  limited  employment  of 
women  and  of  children.  All  these  shops  were  supplied  with  power 
machines.  While  these  are  typical  shops,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  ones,  some  employing  no  more  than  a  single  foot- 
power  machine. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  vest  shop  with  a  German  shop  in 
Brooklyn.  The  shop  is  a  separate  one-story  frame  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  employer's  residence.  It  is  light,  clean,  and  well  venti- 
lated. There  is  a  dressing  room  provided  for  the  female  employees. 
The  closets  situated  in  the  yard  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Hours  here  are  59  per  week,  10  for  5  days,  9  on  Saturday.  Work 
is  far  from  steady,  only  225  days  being  reported  for  the  year. 

Of  the  26  people  employed,  17  were  women  and  9  were  men. 
The  men  are  all  German.  Of  the  17  women  9  were  born  in  Germany, 
3  in  Italy,  and  5  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  latter  were  of 
American  parents  and  3  were  of  German  parents. 

There  is  not  the  same  definite  organization  as  in  the  Jewish  shops. 
The  leading  operator  is  a  man.  Four  other  machine  hands  are 
employed  in  the  shop.  These  are  women.  One  man  and  3  women 
are  employed  to  do  some  machine  work  in  their  homes,  and  are  paid 
by  the  piece.  Five  basters  and  1  button  sewer  work  in  the  shop. 
There  are  2  bushelers — a  man  and  a  woman.  Hand  buttonholes  and 
finishing  are  done  by  home  workers,  who  are  German  and  Italian. 
Tiimming  and  pressing  are  done  by  men. 

A  similar  shop,  conducted  by  a  widow  employing  15  people,  is  even 
more  typical  of  the  German  shop.  There  are  only  2  men  (the  pressers) 
in  the  shop.  All  the  employees  are  German  or  of  German  descent 
with  the  exception  of  3  women,  who  are  Italian.  The  operators  are 
all  women,  2  of  them  working  at  home  at  a  piece  rate.  Three 
basters  and  1  button  sewer  are  paid  by  the  week.  The  buttonhole 
makers  are  Italian.  One  Italian  woman  takes  vests  home  to  finish. 

The  workers  are  all  neighbors  and  have  worked  in  the  shop  for 
years.  The  most  striking  characteristic  here  is,  however,  the  well- 
nigh  exclusive  employment  of  women  as  machine  operators.  The 
extensive  employment  of  home  workers  is  seen  here  as  also  in  the 
German  shops  of  Philadelphia. 

CONTRACT    SHOP,    MANUFACTURING    COATS,  CHICAGO. 

This  contractor  works  for  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  His  shop  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  colony  and 
occupies  the  third  story  of  a  brick  house.  The  second  floor  is  used 
by  the  contractor  as  his  dwelling  and  the  ground  floor,  which  is  partly 
below  the  street  level,  is  rented  out  to  a  tenant.  There  is  one  exit 
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and  no  fire  escape.  The  water-closets  are  in  the  yard  outside  of  the 
building.  There  is  neither  dressing  room  nor  wash  room.  However, 
as  most  of  the  people  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the 
situation  is  not  as  serious  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  shop  is  clean 
and  well  kept. 

The  force  consists  of  27  people — 8  men,  15  women,  and  4  children — 
all  Bohemians.  The  4  children  and  8  of  the  15  women  are  American 
born.  The  others  give  Austria-Hungary  as  their  place  of  birth. 
Of  the  men  only  1  was  born  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  having 
come  from  different  parts  of  Austria-Hungary.  Only  1  man  is 
employed  at  a  sewing  machine.  The  other  men  do  the  trimming,  the 
most  important  basting  and  pressing.  The  rest  of  the  sewing,  hand 
and  machine,  is  done  by  women.  The  division  of  labor  is  not  very 
definite.  Hours  are  10  per  day  and  5  on  Saturday.  Children  work 
only  8  hours  per  day.  All  work  is  paid  for  on  a  week  basis. 

Another  Bohemian  shop  presents  the  same  general  characteristics. 
It  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  structure  on  a  side 
street  in  the  large  Bohemian  settlement.  The  ground  floor  is  partly 
below  the  street  level.  The  contractor  lives  on  the  second  floor  and 
a  tenant  occupies  the  ground  floor.  The  shop  is  well  lighted,  clean, 
and  well  kept.  The  water-closets  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  and 
are  kept  clean,  though  not  free  from  foul  smells. 

The  force  numbers  26 — 14  women,  6  children,  and  6  men.  With  one 
exception  all  are  Bohemians.  Five  of  the  children  employed  are 
American  born  and  1  was  born  in  Austria-Hungary.  Only  3  of  the 
women  were  born  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  others  are  American  born. 
One  of  the  men  was  born  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  con- 
tractor's daughters  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  They  do  the  most  im- 
portant operating.  No  children  work  at  the  machine.  The  wages 
of  the  children  range  from  $2  to  $6  per  week.  Women  and  children 
do  everything  except  the  pressing,  trimming,  and  most  important 
basting.  Only  the  pressers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  all  others  by  the 
week. 

The  hours  in  this  shop  are  55  per  week  for  adults.  Children  work 
here  in  violation  of  the  Iaw9|  hours  per  day  and  51J  hours  per  week. 
This  contractor  claims  that  as  he  does  not  pay  high  wages  his  shop 
is  used  by  employees  as  a  training  school,  the  employees  leaving  when 
they  have  learned  the  trade  and  going  to  the  large  inside  shops. 

This  contractor  turns  out  a  fair  grade  of  coats  for  $1.25  to  $1.35 
for  coats  with  machine  buttonholes  and  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  coats 
with  hand  buttonholes.  As  he  has  no  buttonhole  machine,  he  sends 
his  coats  for  buttonhole  making  to  a  neighboring  buttonhole  shop. 

Another  Bohemian  shop,  even  closer  to  the  original  family  shop,  is 
the  following :  It  is  located  in  the  newer  Bohemian  section  of  Chicago 
and  somewhat  distant  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  occupies  the 
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ground  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  contractor's  family 
occupies  the  upper  story  as  a  dwelling.  The  shop  is  well  lighted  and 
well  kept.  The  water-closets  are  outside  near  the  rear  entrance  to 
the  shop  and  fairly  clean.  Twenty-two  people  are  employed  here — 8 
women,  6  men,  and  8  children— all  Bohemians.  The  children  are  all 
American  born.  Only  2  women  and  2  of  the  men  are  foreign  born. 
In  this  shop  1  child  is  employed  at  the  machine.  The  rest  of  the 
machine  operating  is  done  by  women,  as  also  all  other  hand  work, 
except  trimming,  pressing,  and  basting. 

The  hours  in  this  shop  are  60  per  week  for  adults  and  48  for  chil- 
dren. The  children's  wages  range  from  $2  to  $5.20  for  a  48-hour 
week.  Everybody  is  paid  by  the  week. 

The  contractor  employs  one  of  his  sons,  a  boy  of  16,  as  baster.  He 
receives  no  wages.  The  wife  in  spare  moments  helps  on  finishing, 
and  in  her  kitchen  upstairs  cooking  utensils  and  partly  made  gar- 
ments are  in  close  proximity.  Three  younger  children,  between  ages 
7,  8,  and  13,  are  put  to  work  at  pulling  bastings  after  school  hours. 

Special  attention  is  here  given  to  this  type  of  shop,  because  of  the 
extensive  employment  of  women  and  children.  The  Bohemian  shops 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  the  employment  of  children,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  certain  contract  shops 
in  Chicago,  by  race  of  contractor. 

NUMBER  AND  PKK  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  CERTAIN  CONTRACT 
SHOPS  IN  CHICAGO,  BY  RACE  OF  CONTRACTOR. 


Race  of  contract  or  anc 
shop  number. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

HEBREW. 

Shop  No.  1  

8 
7 
13 
7 
33 
5 
12 
9 
13 
14 
12 
9 
21 
10 
21 
6 
13 
13 
15 
16 
8 
7 

47.1 
63.6 
61.9 
35.0 
38.8 
35.7 
29.3 
50.0 
44.8 
51.9 
34.3 
52.9 
60.0 
71.4 
53.8 
85.7 
59.1 
32.5 
40.5 
38.1 
57.1 
63.6 

9 
4 
7 
13 
50 
8 
25 
8 
12 
10 
22 
6 
12 
4 
18 
1 
8 
26 
20 
25 
6 
3 

52.9 
36.4 
33.3 
65.0 
58.8 
57.2 
61.0 
44.4 
41.4 
37.0 
62.9 
35.3 
34.3 
28.6 
46.2 
14.3 
36.4 
65.0 
54.1 
59.5 
42.9 
27.3 

17 
11 
21 
20 
85 
14 
41 
18 
29 
27 
35 
17 
35 
14 
39 
7 
22 
40 
37 
42 
14 
11 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Shop  No.  2  

Shop  No  3 

1 

4.8 

Shop  No.  4  

Shop  No.  5  

2 

1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 

2.4 
7.1 
9.7 
5.6 
13.8 
11.1 
2.8 
11.8 
5.7 

Shop  No  6 

Shop  No.  7  

Shop  No.  8     

Shop  No  9 

Shop  No  10 

Shop  No.  11      

Shop  No  12 

Shop  No.  13  

ShopNo.14  

Shop  No.  15  

Shop  No.  16  

Shop  No.  17 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4.5 
2.5 
5.4 
2.4 

Shop  No.  18  

Shop  No.  19  

Shop  No.  20 

Shop  No.  21  

Shop  No.  22  

1 

9.1 

Total  

272 

45.7 

297 

49.8 

27 

4.5 

596 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  CERTAIN  CONTRACT 
SHOPS  IN  CHICAGO,  BY  RACE  OF  CONTRACTOR— Concluded. 


Race  of  contractor  and 
shop  number. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

BOHEMIAN. 

Shop  No  1 

6 
6 
8 
5 
11 
7 
6 
10 
5 
6 
8 

33.3 

27.2 
29.6 
26.3 
36.7 
25.9 
35.3 
34.5 
20.8 
23.1 
30.8 

11 
8 
15 
12 
16 
13 
10 
18 
14 
14 
14 

61.1 
36.4 
55.6 
63.2 
53.3 
48.2 
58.8 
62.1 
58.4 
53.8 
53.8 

1 
8 
4 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 
5 
6 
4 

5.6 
36.4 
14.8 
10.5 
10.0 
25.9 
5.9 
3.4 
20.8 
23.1 
15.4 

18 

22 
27 
19 
30 
27 
17 
29 
24 
26 
26 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Shop  No.  2      

Shop  No  3 

Shop  No.  4  

Shop  No  5 

Shop  No  6 

Shop  No.  7      

Shop  No  8 

Shop  No  9  

Shop  No  10    ... 

Shop  No  11 

Total  

78 

29.4 

145 

54.7 

42 

15.9 

265 

100.0 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Shop  No  1 

14 
6 
7 
1 
1 
18 
23 
6 
15 
4 

38.9 
18.8 
24.1 
11.1 
5.9 
20.0 
26.1 
18.8 
18.1 
14.8 

18 
25 
22 
7 
16 
72 
62 
25 
65 
23 

50.0 
78.1 
75.9 
77.8 
94.1 
80.0 
70.5 
78.1 
78.3 
85.2 

4 
1 

11.1 
3.1 

36 
32 
29 
9 
17 
90 
88 
32 
83 
27 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Shop  No.  2  

Shop  No  3 

1 

11.1 

Shop  No  5 

Shop  No  6 

Shop  No  7     

3 
1 
3 

3.4 
3.1 
3.6 

Shop  No  8 

Shop  No.  9  

Shop  No  10     ... 

Total 

95 

21.5 

335 

75.6 

13 

2.9 

443 

100.0 

POLISH. 

Shop  No.  1  

21 
2 

8 

38.2 
9.5 
47.1 

30 
14 

8 

54.5 

66.7 
47.1 

4 
5 
1 

7.3 

23.8 
5.8 

55 
21 
17 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Shop  No  2 

Shop  No.  3  

Total  

31 

33.3 

52 

55.9 

10 

10.8 

93 

100.0 

Grand  total  

476 

34.1 

829 

59.3 

92 

6.6 

1,397 

100.0 

In  general  the  Bohemian  shops  work  60  hours;  wages  are  paid  once 
in  two  weeks.  The  shops  as  a  rule  are  situated  in  the  residential  dis- 
trict and  usually  occupy  part  of  dwelling  of  the  contractor. 

So  far  as  the  type  of  shop  and  shop  organization  is  concerned,  the 
same  type  of  coat  shop  is  to  be  found  among  the  Germans  in  Rochester, 
Philadelphia,  or  Brooklyn.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  smaller  per 
cent  of  children  found  among  them. 

CONTRACT   SHOP,  MANUFACTURING  VESTS,   CHICAGO. 

The  following  shop  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  a  large 
Scandinavian  vest  shop.  It  is  located  in  a  two-story  brick  building, 
the  second  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  shop,  which  is  clean,  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  The  water-closets  are  in  fair  condition, 
and  there  are  provisions  for  washing.  There  is  a  kitchen,  where  coffee 
may  be  made. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 28 
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Ninety  persons  are  employed  here — 18  men,  72  women,  and  no 
children.  Seventy-six  are  Scandinavians;  50  of  the  women  and  15 
of  the  men  were  born  in  Europe. 

Pressers  doing  the  heavy  pressing,  trimmers,  and  examiners,  are  the 
sole  male  workers.  All  other  work  is  done  by  women. 

The  hours  are  53  per  week;  9J  for  5  days  and  5J  on  Saturdays. 
Work  is  fairly  steady,  as  there  are  about  275  days  in  the  year,  with  a 
rush  period  in  two  seasons,  covering  in  all  six  months. 

Vest  making  is  here  subdivided  to  a  high  degree.  A  vest  passes 
through  20  hands  before  it  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  wholesale 
clothier.  Only  three  of  the  occupations  employ  men,  trimming, 
examining,  and  pressing,  and  none  exclusively.  Only  the  heaviest 
pressing  is  left  to  men. 

Wages  are  paid  once  in  two  weeks.  Only  5  workers  receive  week 
wages,  the  rest  being  paid  on  a  piece  basis.  Fifty-five  of  the  72 
women  earn  between  $6  and  $11,  the  largest  number  earning  $8  to 
$9.  The  highest  amounts  are  earned  by  the  operators. 

OLD-STYLE    SWEAT    SHOP,  MANUFACTURING    COATS,  CHICAGO. 

As  a  remnant  of  the  old  sweat-shop  type  is  one  employing  only  4 
women  as  finishers  and  button  sewers ;  all  the  other  work  is  done  by 
men.  The  shop  is  in  a  congested  Jewish  section  of  the  city  occupied 
by  the  very  poor.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  a  two-story  tenement  house, 
is  built  of  brick,  and  faces  an  alley.  The  walls  are  black  and  the 
floor  is  unscrubbed  and  dirty  and  piled  with  rubbish,  rags,  and 
ashes.  Water-closets  are  in  the  basement.  They  are  dirty  and 
have  not  adequate  privacy  of  approach.  Work  is  unsteady,  as  the 
shop  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  special-order  clothing.  Over- 
time is  frequent  in  the  busy  season,  lasting  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  slack  season  there  is  little  work,  though  the  shop  is  open 
every  day. 

CONTRACT   SHOP,  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  larger  type  of  contract  shop, 
employing,  however,  a  much  higher  per  cent  of  women.  It  is  a 
Jewish  shop,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Baltimore  congested  district 
in  a  structure  built  onto  a  three-story  tenement.  Back  of  the  shop 
building,  only  a  few  feet  away,  is  another  tenement  occupied  by 
negroes.  Approach  from  the  street  is  by  an  8-foot  passageway, 
paved  with  cobblestones,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  familiar  gut- 
ter draining  the  passageway.  Shop  and  yard  are  alike  dirty  and 
insanitary. 

The  shop  building  itself  is  two  stories  high.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
the  machines  and  pressing  tables.  On  the  lower  floor  the  finishing 
and  button  sewing  is  done.  The  shop  is  not  kept  clean.  The  water- 
closets  are  outside,  old-fashioned,  fairly  clean,  but  foul  smelling. 
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Thirty-five  persons  are  employed — 20  men  and  15  women  and 
no  children.  Thirty-two  of  the  employees  are  Jewish.  Of  these 
all  but  three  are  Russian  immigrants. 

Not  a  single  woman  is  employed  at  the  sewing  machine  and  men 
do  the  important  basting,  leaving  to  women  the  edge  and  armhole 
basting  and  the  hand  sewing. 

Sixty  hours  constitute  a  week.  Work  is  not  very  steady,  220  days 
being  reported  for  the  past  year.  Wages  are  paid  on  a  week  basis, 
except  to  feller  hands  and  pressers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

GERMAN  CONTRACT  SHOP,  MANUFACTURING  COATS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Illustrative  of  the  German  type  of  shop  in  Rochester  is  one  situated 
in  the  district  occupied  by  the  laboring  class.  It  adjoins'the  dwelling 
of  the  owner,  and  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  both  floors  of  which 
are  used — the  upper  for  the  pressers.  This  removal  of  the  pressers 
makes  the  lower  shop  room  particularly  attractive.  The  interior  is 
painted  white  and  kept  clean.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
the  water-closets  are  in  good  order. 

Twenty-three  people  are  employed — 1 7  women  and  6  men.  There 
are  no  children.  Twenty-one  of  the  23  employees  are  German.  Of 
these,  8  of  the  women  and  3  of  the  men  were  born  in  Germany — the 
rest  are  American  born  of  German  parentage.  One  of  the  -women  is 
of  Irish  parents,  but  born  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  men 
is  of  Irish  parents  and  was  born  in  Canada. 

The  leading  operator  is  a  man,  but  all  the  other  hand  and  machine 
sewing  is  done  by  the  women.  The  men  do  the  pressing  and  trim- 
ming. One  of  the  contractors  helps  as  baster,  the  other  as  trimmer. 
Work  is  paid  for  by  piece  or  by  the  week,  55  hours  constituting  a 
week's  work. 

The  peculiarity  to  be  noted  in  these  German  Rochester  shops  is  the 
employment  of  a  man  as  the  chief  machine  operator,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  for  the  heavy  basting  work — work  that  requires  stand- 
ing all  day  and  handling  the  entire  garment. 

GERMAN     CONTRACT     SHOP,     MANUFACTURING     COATS,     PHILADELPHIA. 

This  shop  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
German- American  section;  all  the  employees  live  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  occupies  the  top  floor  of  an  ordinary  three-story 
brick  dwelling  and  is  crowded.  The  approach  to  the  shop  is  through 
an  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  employees  are  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  contractor's  kitchen  to  reach  it.  The  stairway  is  nar- 
row. The  shop  is  kept  clean  except  that  the  walls  are  black  and 
neglected.  It  is  well  lighted  by  windows  and  skylight,  but  being  next 
to  the  roof,  the  temperature  in  summer  rises  very  high.  There  is  a 
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closet  for  clothes,  but  no  washing  facilities  outside  of  the  contractor's 
kitchen.  The  water-closets  are  on  the  ground  floor  and  are  in  good 
condition. 

Hours  of  work  are  55J  per  week,  10  per  day  with  a  short  day 
on  Saturday. 

The  full  force  employed  is  23  persons — 18  women  and  5  men.  The 
force,  with  four  exceptions,  are  German.  The  men  are  German 
with  one  exception,  a  Russian  Jewish  presser. 

The  machine  work  is  done  by  women  exclusively.  The  sleeve  seam- 
ing is  sent  out  to  be  done  by  a  neighbor,  who  works  on  the  machine 
at  home.  The  hand  workers  in  the  shop  are  paid  by  the  week  with 
very  few  exceptions.  The  finishing  is  done  chiefly  by  home  workers. 
The  5  men  employed  attend  to  the  important  basting  and  pressing. 
The  contractor  is  his  own  trimmer,  and  employs  his  son  as  his 
general  helper.  The  buttonholes  are  contracted  out. 

Another  German  shop,  located  not  very  far  away,  is  of  interest,  as 
showing  a  drift  away  from  the  original  type.  Jewish  and  Italian 
workers  are  entering  the  German  shop.  It  is  situated  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  four-story  building  intended  to  be  used  for  both  store  and 
dwelling  purposes.  The  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  storeroom,  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  a  small  buttonhole  shop.  The  third 
floor  is  the  contractor's  storeroom,  and  in  summer  it  is  given  over 
to  the  female  workers  as  a  dressing  room.  Entrance  to  the  building 
is  through  an  alley.  The  stairway  to  the  shop  is  narrow  and  dilapi- 
dated. There  is  a  good  fire  escape  on  the  building.  The  shop  is 
fairly  clean,  but  far  from  attractive.  The  water-closets  are  very 
inconveniently  located  in  the  yard,  and  have  not  adequate  privacy 
of  approach.  The  plumbing  is  old  style,  and  though  the  closets  are 
kept  clean  they  are  ill  smelling. 

The  shop  is  one  of  the  larger  of  this  type,  employing  37  persons — 23 
women,  2  children,  and  12  men.  The  women  distributed  by  race  and 
nativity  are  10  American-born  Germans,  4  foreign-born  Germans,  1 
American,  1  foreign-born  Irish,  1  native-born  Italian,  1  foreign-born 
Italian,  and  5  race  and  nativity  not  reported.  Both  of  the  children 
were  born  in  the  United  States— 1  of  Italian  the  other  of  German 
parentage.  Two  of  the  male  employees  are  Jews — 1  born  in  Germany, 
the  other  in  Russia.  The  other  10  men  are  Germans. 

This  contractor  works  on  both  ready-made  and  custom  work,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  keep  his  shop  employed  more  steadily.  Here 
the  most  important  machine  work  is  done  by  2  Jewish  operators, 
the  other  machine  work  is  done  by  8  women  who  are  paid  by  the 
week.  The  hand  workers  in  the  shop  are  also  paid  by  the  week. 
The  finishing  is  sent  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
A  boy  is  employed  to  distribute  this  work  among  the  finishers.  But- 
tonholes are  sent  out  to  a  contractor.  The  most  important  basting 
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is  done  by  men,  though  women  are  likewise  used  for  it.  Trimming 
and  pressing  are  here  the  only  occupations  exclusive  to  men. 

Hours  are  58  per  week — lOJ  for  5  days  and  5£  on  Saturday. 

One  of  the  bad  contract  shops  in  the  same  district  is  located  over 
a  stable.  It  occupies  the  top  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  building. 
The  second  floor  was  found  vacant.  Halls  and  stairway  are  narrow 
and  dark.  The  shop  itself  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  air  in 
the  hall  and  shop  is  vitiated  by  foul  smells  from  the  unventilated  and 
poorly  kept  water-closets  on  the  floor  below.  The  water-closets  are 
unventilated,  dirty,  ill  smelling,  and  have  inadequate  facilities  for 
flushing.  There  is  no  fire  escape  on  the  building. 

Outside  of  the  large  cities  there  is  another  type  of  contract  shop. 
The  contractor  has  built  it  in  a  small  country  town  and  relies  upon 
the  labor  of  the  neighborhood.  Finishing  is  sent  out  to  the  homes 
of  neighbors.  Some  form  of  power — gas  or  gasoline  engine  or  elec- 
tric motor — is  provided  for  operating  the  machines.  Large  use  is 
made  of  female  labor  here.  Sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The 
shops  are  clean,  airy,  and  attractive.  The  workers  are  nearly  all 
native  born. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHING  DIRECTLY  BY  THE  FIRM. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INSIDE  SHOP. 

In  contrast  to  the  contract  system  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
directly  by  the  firm  in  its  own  shops  known  as  "inside  shops." 
There  are  intermediate  shops,  viz,  those  partly  owned  or  under  super- 
vision of  the  firm.  These  are,  however,  similar  either  to  the  ordinary 
contract  shop  or  to  the  inside  shop,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require 
special  consideration. 

The  period  in  which  inside  shops  have  grown  most  rapidly  dates 
from  1897.  There  were  inside  shops  much  earlier,  but  the  move- 
ment did  not  become  general  before  this  time.  The  causes  for  the 
movement  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  growing  demand  for  better 
clothing,  that  came  with  the  era  of  prosperity,  led  to  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  garments  placed  on  the  market.  The 
improvements  were  chiefly  in  style,  workmanship,  and  appearance. 
This  meant  that  greater  supervision  was  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  and  effective  supervision  could  be  had  best  in  a  shop 
owned  by  the  employer.  The  demand  for  uniformity  and  evenness 
of  product  and  improved  workmanship  are  causes  most  generally 
assigned  for  the  development  of  the  inside  shop.  Other  advantages 
attributed  to  this  system  of  manufacture  are  promptness  and  cer- 
tainty in  securing  the  output,  the  assurance  that  there  has  been  no 
substitution  of  inferior  material,  that  work  has  not  been  slighted,  and 
that  styles  or  methods  of  making  up  garments  have  not  been  exposed 
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to  rivals.  The  difficulty  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  through 
many  small  contractors  is  assigned  by  some  firms  as  a  cause  for  the 
change.  The  largest  firms  maintain  that,  when  fully  developed, 
the  inside  shop  allows  for  an  absolutely  lower  cost  of  production. 
All  assert  that  considering  the  quality  of  the  work  the  cost  is  no 
greater  in  the  inside  shop  than  in  the  contract  shop,  and  that  work 
of  the  same  quality  can  not  be  secured  through  contractors. 

The  manufacturer's  shop  developed  in  most  instances  out  of  the 
contract  shop.  The  most  successful  contract  shop  was  taken  into 
the  building  of  the  firm,  and  its  contractor  placed  on  a  salary  as 
foreman.  As  the  shop  was  enlarged  occupations  were  subdivided, 
and  the  work  better  organized.  As  the  volume  of  production  grew, 
the  number  of  shops  was  increased  and  were  specialized  for  different 
grades  of  work.  In  large  establishments,  central  buttonhole  making 
shops,  pad  shops,  and  canvas  shops  were  established.  All  shops  were 
placed  in  charge  of  a  general  superintendent,  systems  of  accounting 
were  introduced,  allowing  for  accurate  determination  of  the  costs 
of  various  operations.  System  was  introduced  and  the  manufacture 
of  garments  placed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  original  manufacturer's  shop  was  established  in  the  building 
where  the  office  and  stock  rooms  were  located.  This  type,  the 
original  ' 'inside"  shop,  is  still  the  predominant  type.  This  too  is 
regarded  as  the  most  desirable  location,  because  it  allows  of  the 
fullest  supervision  of  work  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  or  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  department.  These  shops  located  in  the 
wholesale  clothing  district,  generally  near  the  center  of  the  town, 
are  in  a  position  to  draw  labor  from  all  sections.  Such  shops  show  the 
greatest  variety  of  races  among  their  employees.  To  the  disadvantage 
of  the  manufacturer  here  is  the  higher  rent.  However,  the  advantage 
of  concentrating  all  departments  of 'the  firm  under  one  roof  out- 
weighs all  other  considerations.  In  Baltimore  and  Rochester,  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  Chicago,  the  inside  shop  located  in  the  business 
district  is  the  predominating  type. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  shops  have  been  located  by  firms 
in  the  localities  occupied  by  the  working  people.  Lower  rents  and 
proximity  to  the  supply  of  labor  are  the  considerations.  Thus  in 
New  York,  some  of  the  largest  shops  have  been  built  in  Brooklyn, 
some  in  Manhattan  have  been  moved  away  to  some  distance  from 
the  wholesale  clothing  section.  A  few  are  located  on  the  "East  Side" 
of  New  York.  In  Chicago  many  shops  owned  by  wholesale  clothiers 
are  located  in  the  residence  districts  where  the  contract  shops  also 
are  most  frequently  found.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  different 
nationalities  have  settled  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  making 
of  coats,  vests,  and  pants  is  distributed  among  the  races  in  Chicago 
largely  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  garment  made.  It  has 
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been  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  locate  their  shops  in  sections 
populated  by  races  who  control  the  different  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

One  Chicago  manufacturer,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  inside  shops, 
said:  "The  original  inside  shop  was  downtown.  The  need  of  help 
led  to  the  establishment  of  shops  in  the  residential  sections  of  the  city. 
We  found  that  there  were  two  classes  of  women  and  girls — one  class 
that  preferred  to  dress  up  and  come  downtown  to  work,  and  another 
that  preferred  to  work  near  their  homes.  The  factories  were  estab- 
lished to  accommodate  both  classes."  The  same  situation  exists  to 
a  less  degree  in  Baltimore.  In  Philadelphia  one  of  the  largest  firms 
is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Italian  quarter,  another  is  established  at 
some  distance  from  the  section  where  the  workers  live.  In  shops  es- 
tablished in  the  residence  districts  the  force  is  usually  made  up  of 
the  nationality^  inhabiting  that  quarter.  In  this  regard  these  shops 
resemble  the  contract  shop. 

The  buildings  in  which  wholesale  clothiers  have  located  their 
shops  are  usually  such  as  have  been  built  for  the  purpose.  Only  in 
a  few  instances  are  they  located  in  dwellings.  Most  frequently  the 
upper  floors  are  used  as  shops,  thus  allowing  for  good  light.  While 
not  always  ideal,  and  often  other  than  attractive,  these  shops,  as 
regards  cleanliness  and  general  sanitary  conditions,  are  far  superior 
to  the  contract  shops.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  people  employed 
in  such  shops  and  buildings,  conditions  such  as  are  found  in  contract 
shops  would  soon  become  intolerable.  Caretakers  are  usually 
employed.  The  shops  can  not  well  escape  the  factory  inspectors' 
observation.  Conditions  are  thus  similar  to  those  in  other  factories. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  labor  inside  shops  thus  offer,  as  a  rule, 
superior  places  of  work. 

HOURS  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  INSIDE  SHOPS. 

As  regards  hours,  too,  these  shops  are  more  advantageous.  Hours 
are  standard  and  seldom  exceed  60  per  week.  The  shops  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester,  employing  the  ma- 
jority of  workers,  run  56  hours  or  less.  In  the  contract  shops 
outside  of  Rochester  60  hours  per  week  is  common,  and  in  New 
York  this  number  of  hours  is  often  exceeded.  Work  in  the  inside 
shop  is  notably  steadier.  Power  for  operating  machines  is  present 
without  exception.  Improved  machinery  for  pressing  is  also  the 
rule. 

In  the  large  shops,  payment,  as  a  rule,  is  by  the  piece,  although 
each  shop  has  a  number  of  week  workers,  and  some  shops,  particu- 
larly in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  use  the  week  system  extensively. 

To  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  contract  shop  the  work  in 
the  inside  shops  is  subdivided.  In  the  manufacture  of  coats  only 
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one  inside  shop  was  found  to  employ  the  task  or  team  system ;  all  the 
others  used  a  section  system.  In  some  shops  the  coat  passes  through 
as  many  as  60  hands  before  the  process  of  manufacture  is  completed. 
In  the  manufacture  of  pants  and  vests  the  section  system  is  not  used 
as  extensively;  still,  however,  it  is  employed  much  more  than  in 
contract  shops. 

The  percentage  of  children  is  lower  in  the  inside  shops  than  in  the 
contract  shops.  Of  the  cities  included  in  the  investigation  only  the 
inside  shops  of  Philadelphia  showed  the  opposite  situation.  In  the 
other  cities  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  contract  shops  was  1 
to  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  inside  shops. 

On  the  whole  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  inside  and 
the  contract  shops  as  to  the  proportion  of  women  employed  to  the 
total  number  of  employees. 

A  stricter  discipline  is  observed  by  the  inside  shops.  Smoking  is 
forbidden.  Regularity  and  promptness  are  required,  and  this  inter- 
ference of  freedom  is  resented  by  certain  classes  of  workers.' 

EACE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

As  in  the  case  of  contract  shops,  the  inside  shops  tend  to  be  made 
up  largely  of  one  race,  and  the  race  of  the  shop  follows  that  of  the 
foreman.  This  is  true,  however,  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  shops 
located  in  the  residence  section  than  in  the  shops  located  in  the  busi- 
ness districts. 

In  New  York,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Philadelphia,  the  women  in 
the  shops  are  overwhelmingly  Italian,  although  in  many  instances 
the  proportion  of  Italians  among  the  male  workers  is  comparatively 
small. 

WAGES  IN  INSIDE  SHOPS  COMPARED  WITH  CONTRACT  SHOPS. 

Whether  wages  and  earnings  are  higher  in  the  one  type  of  shop  or 
the  other  can  not  be  readily  determined  from  available  data.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  child  labor,  where  employed,  is  better  remunerated 
in  the  inside  shop  than  in  the  outside  shop.  Division  of  labor  is 
certainly  more  intense  and  there  is  less  scope  for  general  or  all  around 
skill  here  than  in  the  contract  shop.  The  other  considerations  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  has  been 
a  considerable  step  in  advance  for  labor. 

SIZE  OF  INSIDE  SHOPS  COMPARED  WITH  CONTRACT  SHOPS 

In  contrast  with  the  contract  shop,  particularly  those  outside  of  New 
York,  the  inside  shops  are  parts  of  establishments  employing  large 
numbers  of  people  in  a  single  building.  The  shops,  too,  are  much 
larger.  Thus,  of  the  inside  shops  investigated  9  were  found  to  employ 
at  the  time  of  inquiry  500  or  more  persons  under  one  roof;  a  few  of 
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these  establishments  employed  more  than  1 ,000  people  in  one  building; 
19  employed  in  one  building  between  200  and  500  persons  each,  26  em- 
ployed between  100  and  200  persons  each;  only  22  employed  less 
than  100  each. 

Of  the  164  contract  shops  investigated  75  employed  less  than  25 
hands,  and  61  less  than  50  hands  each.  Only  9  shops  employed 
more  than  100  persons  each;  7  of  these  were  located  in  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  inside  shops  single  coat  shops  employing 
200  hands  or  more  in  charge  of  one  foreman  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  shops  of  fewer  than  100  are  rather  the  exception.  Like- 
wise, a  considerable  number  of  pants  shops  employ  more  than  100 
persons.  The  inside  shop  becomes  thus  highly  organized.  The  direct 
supervision  of  the  contractor  is  replaced  by  the  supervision  of  fore- 
men and  forewomen  for  each  section. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  con- 
tract shop  and  the  large  inside  shop,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  large 
majority  of  shops  in  which  ready-made  clothing  is  manufactured  are 
small. 

From  the  United  States  census  figures  for  1905  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  average  number  of  employees 
per  establishment  in  the  clothing  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  five  cities  included  in  this  investigation : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  PER   ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  CLOTHING  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  THE    FIVE   CITIES   INCLUDED   IN  THIS 

INVESTIGATION,  1935. 

[Figures  compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Parts  I  and  II.] 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
employ- 
ees r»er 
establish- 
ment. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish 
ments. 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
employ- 
ees per 
establish- 
ment. 

United  States... 

4,504 

137,  190 

30 

Philadelphia  

220 

5,458 

25 

New  Ydrk. 

1,707 

40,707 

24 

Baltimore  

115 

8,555 

74 

Chicago 

563 

18  924 

34 

Rochester 

239 

6  101 

26 

These  figures  are  not  satisfactory,  as  they  include  not  only  shop 
employees,  but  other  employees  (excepting  the  office  force).  More- 
over, in  obtaining  data  for  an  industry  so  scattered  as  clothing,  it  is 
likely  that  the  smallest  shops  are  overlooked.  The  Baltimore  figures 
are  surprisingly  high,  probably  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  factories 
producing  overalls. 

In  spite  of  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  data,  it  is  evident 
that  the  size  of  the  establishment  in  the  clothing  industry  is  small. 
It  is  probably  largest  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  and  smallest  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  present  investigation  can  not  be  used  to 
determine  this  point.  For  convenience,  particular  attention  was 
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given  the  largest  establishments  because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
data  were  obtainable  through  them  for  large  numbers  of  employees. 
Very  small  establishments  were  often  purposely  ignored,  for  the 
reason  that  they  furnished  data  for  very  few  women  and  children. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  large  majority  of  the 
shops  investigated  were  small.  Thus  in  New  York  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  shops  employed  less  than  30  persons,  in  Chicago  nearly  50 
per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  over  50  per  cent,  in  Rochester  over  30  per 
cent,  and  in  Baltimore  over  20  per  cent.  For  all  the  shops,  and 
these  include  the  large  majority  of  all  large  establishments,  the 
average  is  nearly  100. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED,  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Number  of  employees. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Chicago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

4 
15 
15 
8 
4 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 

6 
13 
15 
10 
8 
6 
5 
6 
4 

2 
13 
6 
5 
3 
4 

2 

3 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
3 

15 
45 
42 
28 
18 
18 
14 
17 
6 
5 
6 
6 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
9 

10  to  19                                                 

3 
5 
3 
1 
4 

20  to  29 

30to39                     

40  to  49                                                    

50  to  74 

75  to  99                    .                  

100  to  124 

4 

125  to  149  

150  to  174                                           .... 

2 

175  to  199 

2 
1 
1 

3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

200  to  249  

1 

250  to  299 

1 
1 

300  to  349  

350to399   

400  to  449  

450  to  499  

1 
1 

500  and  over  .  .           .... 

3 

1 

3 

Total  

70 

25 

• 

88 

39 

22 

244 

The  worst  conditions,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  shop 
sanitation,  are  found  in  the  small  establishments,  especially  in 
New  York.  A  small  shop  means  usually  a  rather  poor  employer, 
to  whom  the  additional  cost  of  maintaining  cleanliness  or  sanitary 
conditions  is  an  item  of  some  consequence.  Where  large  numbers 
are  employed,  disregard  of  ordinary  requirements  would  soon  pro- 
duce intolerable  conditions. 

The  multiplicity  of  small  shops,  many  constantly  established  and 
as  many  disappearing,  makes  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  more 
difficult.  Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  it  places  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  organization. 

PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 
DIVISION  OF  WORK. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  allows  of  an  extreme  division  of  labor 
in  the  production  of  every  garment.  At  the  same  time  the  various 
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operations  involved  in  the  making  of  a  coat,  vest,  or  pants,  do  not 
stand  out  distinctly,  and  may  be  readily  merged  and  performed  by 
a  single  individual. 

The  needle,  the  sewing  machine,  the  pressing  iron,  and  the  shears 
are  the  chief  implements  of  the  garment  workers'  trade.  These 
tools  dictate  the  primary  division  of  labor  into  machine  operators, 
hand  sewers,  pressers,  and  trimmers.  However,  as  will  be  seen, 
even  this  division  into  occupations  is  nowhere  absolutely  definite. 
Division  of  labor  is  not  according  to  the  tool  or  machine  used,  but 
according  to  the  work  performed. 

In  the  production  of  clothing,  the  division  of  labor  seems  to  depend 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  shop.  In  large  shops,  meaning  thereby  shops 
of  over  50  employees,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  employed  a  fine  subdivision 
of  labor.  This  is  universally  true  of  coats,  less  so,  however,  of  pants 
and  vests.  The  employment  of  women,  rather  than  of  men,  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  division  of  labor  to  any  significant  degree.  Neither 
does  the  grade  of  clothing  being  made  greatly  affect  it.  Very  fine 
clothing  usually  is  made  up  under  an  extensive  subdivision  of  labor. 
However,  cheap  and  medium  grades  are  also  produced  under  this 
method  of  manufacture,  although  to  a  lesser  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  different  cities  show  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  labor  is  carried.  Chicago  and  Rochester  would  in  this 
respect  be  in  advance  of  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  probably  in 
advance  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  division  of  work  differs  for  coats,  vests,  and  pants  and  can  be 
best  treated  under  the  description  of  occupations  for  each  garment. 
It  differs  also  with  males  and  females,  and,  to  some  extent,  with 
adults  and  minors.  Differences  in  physical  strength  dictate  one 
broad  division.  Occupations  requiring  standing  all  day,  or  the  han- 
dling of  heavy  pressing  irons,  are  left  well-nigh  exclusively  to  men. 
Thus  with  few  exceptions  the  pressers  on  coats  and  pants  are  men. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  important  pressers  on  cloth  vests.  Likewise 
the  important  basting  on  coats,  the  so-called  "table  work"  requiring 
standing  and  handling  the  entire  garment,  is  left  to  men. 

Another  consideration  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  work,  as 
between  men  and  women,  is  the  need  of  a  general  knowledge  of  how 
the  entire  garment  should  be  made  up.  As  the  labor  force  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  immigrants  there  are  many  European  tailors  among 
them.  These  men  have  been  trained  in  the  industry  in  localities 
where  no  such  fine  subdivision  of  labor  is  in  vogue,  and  in  learning 
their  trade  they  have  been  taught  to  make  up  the  entire  garment. 
From  them  are  recruited  the  first  and  second  basters,  the  shapers,  and 
examiners,  as  well  as  the  foremen.  Hence  these  occupations  are 
largely  left  to  men. 
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The  hand  sewing  on  the  garments,  the  so-called  "felling,"  the  mak- 
ing of  buttonholes  by  hand,  and  the  sewing  on  of  buttons,  is  women's 
work.  Woman's  knowledge  of  hand  sewing,  her  deftness  and  speed 
with  the  needle,  as  also  her  acceptance  of  wages  which  a  man  can  not 
afford  to  accept,  have  made  this  domain  exclusively  her  own.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  work  here  specified  but  also  all  hand  work 
on  pants  and  vests. 

Machine  sewing  is  a  common  sphere.  Here  race  influence  shows 
itself  in  the  division  of  the  work  as  between  men  and  women.  In 
shops  owned  or  managed  by  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Bohe- 
mians, and  among  the  workers  of  these  nationalities,  machine  oper- 
ators are  almost  exclusively  women.  In  shops  operated  by  Jews, 
Lithuanians,  and  Italians,  and  among  the  workers  of  these  nation- 
alities, the  machine  operators  are  almost  always  men.  In  New  York 
and  also  to  a  less  degree  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  operators 
are  men,  in  Chicago  and  somewhat  less  frequently  in  Rochester  the 
operators  are,  as  a  rule,  women. 

The  less  important  basting  on  coats  (armhole  basting,  edge  basting), 
like  the  machine  operating,  is  a  sphere  occupied  in  New  York  almost 
wholly  by  men.  Outside  of  New  York  this  work  is  done  by  women, 
well-nigh  exclusively  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  Baltimore,  and 
predominantly  so  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  operating 
the  availability  of  men  for  the  work  seems  to  have  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  assignment  of  the  work  to  men  or  women. 

Children  do  not  occupy  a  distinct  position  in  the  trade.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  percentage  employed  is  very  low.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  employed  not  for  sewing,  but  for  other  unimportant 
work  incidental  to  garment  making,  such  as  removing  basting  threads, 
running  errands  and  the  like.  In  sewing  they  are  used  chiefly  on 
hand  work,  at  finishing  and  occasionally  at  buttonhole  making  and 
button  sewing.  In  machine  work  they  are  employed,  as  a  rule,  on 
machines  that  are  semiautomatic  in  their  operation — such  as  serging, 
padding,  and  tacking  machines. 

This  investigation  limited  itself  to  the  employees  engaged  in  the 
making  up  of  clothing  in  the  workshop.  A  number  of  steps  in  the 
complete  process  of  garment  making  takes  place  outside  of  the  shop. 
The  designing  of  the  garments,  the  sponging  of  the  cloth,  the  cutting 
of  cloth  and  linings  are  all  attended  to  outside  of  the  shop  hi  which 
the  garment  is  made,  and  by  a  different  class  of  employees,  often  at 
a  distance  from  the  workshops. 

In  the  process  of  making  up  garments  in  the  shop  there  are  varia- 
tions in  the  division  of  work,  and  the  designations  employed  and  to 
a  less  degree  in  the  work  done,  not  only  in  different  cities,  but  in 
the  shops  of  different  firms  or  contractors.  The  account  here  given 
covers  the  essential  processes  in  a  representative  group  of  establish- 
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ments.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  occupations  in  which 
women  are  employed.  Where  possible  the  length  of  time  consumed 
hi  an  operation  is  given. 

The  processes  hi  typical  shops  having  a  highly  subdivided  system 
of  manufacture  are  described  here  for  each  garment.  For  coats  the 
type  chosen  for  illustration  is  the  plain  sack  coat,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard garment.  The  division  of  the  work  given  is  that  found  in  shops 
utilizing  highly  subdivided  "sectional"  systems  and  is  not  meant  to 
illustrate  exact  methods  hi  any  considerable  number  of  shops.  The 
operations  usually  combined  hi  the  small  shops  where  extreme  sub- 
division is  not  so  frequent  are  here  indicated. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COATS. 

The  coat  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  suit  and  is  most  com- 
plicated in  the  process  and  details  of  its  manufacture.  The  work  on 
the  coat  divides  itself  into  four  general  groups  of  occupations:  (1) 
Machine  sewing  or  operating;  (2)  basting,  consisting  in  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  of  the  coat  and  preparing  it  for  machine  and  hand 
sewing;  (3)  hand  sewing,  consisting  chiefly  in  felling  and  button  sew- 
ing; (4)  pressing.  Outside  of  these  general  divisions  come  the  trim- 
mers or  fitters,  who  must  complete  their  work  of  adjusting  the  parts 
of  the  garment  before  the  sewing  can  be  done;  the  supervisors,  who 
take  the  work  to  and  from  the  shop  employees;  and,  finally,  the 
basting  pullers,  cleaners,  brushers,  examiners,  and  bushelers,  who 
give  to  the  work  its  finishing  touches. 

On  fine  clothing  operators  constitute  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
force;  the  basters  about  two-sevenths,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
those  doing  the  more  important  and  those  attending  to  the  less 
important  work.  The  hand  sewers  constitute  one-third  of  the  force. 
Half  of  them  are  the  lining  fellers  or  finishers.  The  pressers  consti- 
tute about  one-seventh.  The  remaining  force  is  made  up  of  the  fit- 
ters, examiners,  brushers,  clerical  aid,  and  supervisors. 

On  cheaper  work  operating  is  more  important,  and  hand  work  and 
pressing  are  relatively  less  important. 

In  a  well-organized  shop  every  section  of  the  work  has  its  own 
supervisor.  This  person  looks  after  the  work,  divides  it  among  the 
workers,  when  payment  is  by  the  piece  he  records  on  slips  kept  by 
the  employees  the  number  of  garments  on  which  they  have  done  the 
required  operation.  These  slips  are  the  employees'  record  of  work 
completed  and  turned  in,  and  on  these  his  earnings  are  figured. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  coat,  the  open  and  the  closed 
or  balloon  method.  In  the  open  coat  the  collar  is  made  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  garment  and  it  is  set  in  place  by  hand  after  the  rest  of 
the  coat  has  been  put  together.  In  the  closed  method  the  parts  of 
the  collar,  under  collar,  and  over  collar  are  sewed  respectively  to  the 
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lining  and  the  outer  shell  of  the  coat.  The  outside  and  inside  of 
the  coat,  including  the  respective  parts  of  the  collar,  are  put  together 
at  one  operation,  when  the  edge  of  the  coat  is  sewed  around  on  the 
machine.  The  coat  is  then  turned  right  side  out  and  the  edge  of 
the  coat,  including  the  collar,  is  stitched.  The  open  system  allows 
of  a  more  accurate  but  more  laborious  fitting  in  of  the  collar,  the 
closed  system  provides  a  more  expeditious  system  of  manufacture. 
The  open  system  is  used  on  finer  grades  of  clothing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  division  work,  there  are  two  well-known 
systems  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coat — the  "task  "  system 
and  the  " section"  system.  In  Lithuanian  shops  there  is  a  peculiar 
"set"  system,  somewhat  akin  to  the  "task"  system. 

The  task  system  was  the  first  system  to  introduce  into  the  trade 
a  definite  division  of  labor.  Here  the  principal  work  in  coat  making 
is  left  to  three  men,  working  in  unison.  The  operator  performs  all 
the  machine  work.  The  baster  puts  together  the  inner  and  outer 
shell  of  the  coat,  after  they  have  been  made  on  the  machine  by  the 
operator,  and  also  presses  open  the  seams.  The  finisher  prepares  the 
edge  of  the  coat  for  stitching  on  the  machine  and  bastes  the  armholes. 
Outside  "of  this  set  of  three  men  is  a  trimmer  (often  the  contractor 
himself),  one  or  more  pressers,  to  press  the  edge  of  the  coat  and  to 
attend  to  the  final  pressing  of  the  garment,  and  two  or  three  women  to 
fell  the  linings,  sew  on  the  buttons,  and  make  the  buttonholes. 

The  task  system  is  devised  for  male  labor  and  leaves  the  women 
only  the  felling  of  the  lining  and  the  sewing  on  of  the  buttons,  for  in 
most  cases  the  buttonholes  are  made  outside  of  the  shop  on  a  special 
buttonhole  machine.  The  fitting — that  is,  the  trimming  of  the  parts, 
cloth,  and  lining,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  together  accurately  before 
they  are  sewed — is  generally  attended  to  by  the  contractor,  as  is 
also  the  examining  of  the  garment  preparatory  to  its  shipment  to  the 
stock  room. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  task  system,  as  a  form  of  division  of  labor,  is 
its  utilization  of  a  few  skilled  persons,  each  performing  a  group  of 
operations.  This  means  each  member  of  the  set  must  have  general 
training  and  all  around  knowledge  of  his  branch.  This  system  is  at 
present  confined  to  New  York  and  even  there  is  on  the  decline.  The 
task  system  is  also  a  method  of  compensation.  Each  member  of  the 
set  is  paid  on  what  is  nominally  a  day  rate.  This  rate  is,  however, 
conditioned  upon  the  performance  of  the  work  on  a  specified  number 
of  coats,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  consumed.  In  reality, 
therefore,  payment  is  on  a  piece  rate.  The  evil  repute  of  the  task 
system  is  attributable  to  the  method  of  compensation  it  imposes. 
Leaving  the  hours  unspecified,  there  is  the  lure  to  the  employee  to 
complete  the  task  regardless  of  time,  and  the  temptation  to  the  em- 
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ployer  to  increase  the  size  of  the  task,  letting  the  employee  recoup 
himself  in  working  longer  hours. 

In  the  Lithuanian  organization  the  operator  and  the  baster  each 
works  with  an  assistant,  the  latter  receiving  a  specified  per  cent  of  the 
operator's  or  baster's  earnings. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  task  system  is  the  section  system, 
as  employed  in  the  large  shops.  Here  the  work  is  subdivided  to 
such  an  extent  that  any  given  worker  is  restricted  to  the  performance 
of  a  single  operation.  This  is  possible  only  in  a  shop  employing  at 
least  90  to  100  persons,  and  usually  two  or  three  times  that  number. 
In  smaller  shops  some  of  the  employees  are  required  to  perform  a 
number  of  operations,  the  distribution  being  dictated  by  convenience. 

The  preparation  of  the  parts  of  a  coat  in  one  of  the  establishments 
visited  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  is  given  herewith  in  detail. 
The  work  is  done  under  one  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  division 
of  labor.  Each  operation  through  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
coat  pass  in  the  process  of  making  is  described  at  length. 

The  process  of  making  up  the  coat  in  the  shop  begins  at  the  fitter's 
table.  While  the  cloth  and  lining  come  to  the  shop  already  cut,  the 
parts  are  as  a  rule  not  quite  ready  for  putting  together.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  trimmer  or  fitter  to  acjjust  the  parts  so  as  to  fit  accurately. 

FITTING. — The  work  of  fitting  coats  is  done  by  a  man.  He  marks 
the  place  for  the  pockets  and  matches  the  welt  for  the  upper  pocket 
and  the  flaps  for  the  side  pocket  so  that  the  stripes  of  the  pattern 
will  run  continuous,  and  trims  welt  and  flaps  to  the  proper  size. 
He  also  cuts  the  lining  for  the  flaps. 

On  the  parts  that  form  the  inside  of  the  coat  the  trimmer's  work  is 
still  more  extensive.  In  the  first  place  he  fits  the  facings  (the  wide 
strips  of  cloth  that  border  the  lining  of  the  coat)  to  the  outside  of 
the  coat,  trimming  the  two  layers  even.  The  lining  for  the  coat  is 
often  sent  in  large  squares,  with  only  provisional  indication  as  to  the 
way  it  should  be  cut.  In  such  cases  the  fitter  cuts  the  fining  and 
fits  the  strips  to  the  lengths  of  cloth  intended  to  form  the  front  and 
back  of  the  coat.  He  also  cuts  the  lining  for  the  sleeves  and  the 
pockets  and  trims  the  cloth  strips  intended  for  the  pocket  facings. 
He  then  marks  with  the  same  number  the  parts  intended  for  the 
same  garment  for  subsequent  identification. 

The  fitter  is  paid  by  the  piece  or  week.  Fitting  is  sometimes  sub- 
divided, one  man  devoting  himself  to  fitting  the  parts  for  the  outside 
of  coat,  another  to  the  parts  of  the  lining. 

COLOR  MARKING. — In  some  establishments  the  parts  of  the  coat 
are  sent  to  the  shop  properly  fitted.  The  place  for  the  pockets  and 
buttonholes  is,  however,  shown  only  on  the  upper  layers  of  cloth  of  a 
lot.  Here  at  the  fitters'  table,  other  workers  with  needle  and  colored 
cord  draw  the  cord  through  the  lower  layers  of  cloth  belonging  to  the 
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same  lot  at  the  proper  place  for  the  pocket  and  buttonholes.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  color  marker  cuts  this  cord  between  the  layers 
of  cloth,  leaving  small  pieces  of  cord  in  each  layer  to  mark  the  place 
for  the  pockets  and  buttonholes.  In  some  shops  these  color  markers 
are  used  to  assist  the  fitters.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  week. 
The  person  doing  this  work  is  obliged  to  stand.  The  work  does  not 
seem  to  require  much  skill;  as  it  can  be  performed  even  by  a  child. 

TICKET  SEWING. — From  the  trimmer's  table  the  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment pass  to  the  ticket  sewer,  usually  a  child  or  young  girl,  and 
tickets  are  put  on  the  parts  of  the  coat  in  order  to  allow  for  their 
ready  assembling  afterwards.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  hand  and 
paid  for  by  the  week.  In  some  places  it  is  done,  however,  by  machine 
and  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Generally  it  is  done  by  a  beginner.  The 
ticket  affixed  by  the  cutter  or  fitter  may  be  used  to  give  directions 
as  to  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  In  that  case  the  ticket  sewer  or 
another  person  prints  smaller  tickets  for  each  particular  part,  using 
rubber  stamps  for  this  purpose. 

SEKGING. — The  lengths  of  cloth  are  often  serged,  particularly  if 
the  cloth  is  likely  to  fray.  The  edge  is  overcast  on  a  special  machine, 
and  the  work  requires  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  work 
is  usually  given  to  a  beginner  on  machine  sewing,  often  a  child.  It 
is  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  week.  Even  in  shops  employing  male 
machine  operators  the  serging  is  frequently  left  to  female  employees. 

The  work  of  making  up  the  garment  divides  itself  into  first,  the 
preparation  of  the  separate  parts,  and  second,  the  putting  of  the 
garment  together.  The  separate. parts  are: 

(1)  The  outside  of  the  coat,  or  "top." 

(2)  The  lining. 

(3)  The  sleeves. 

(4)  The  collar. 

(5)  The  canvas. 

In  many  establishments,  however,  the  canvas  is  prepared  in  sepa- 
rate shops  ready  to  be  pressed  and  basted  into  the  coat. 

The  parts  of  the  coat  are  distributed  to  be  made  up  simultaneously 
by  different  hands. 

The  work  on  the  outside  shell  of  the  coat  is,  in  a  number  of  shops, 
left  to  one  operator  called  the  "top  maker.'7  More  frequently  there 
is  some  division  of  labor  here.  The  most  important  work  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coat  is  the  preparation  of  the  pockets.  This  is  often 
highly  subdivided. 

FLAP  MAKING.— The  pocket  flaps  and  sometimes  the  welt  for  the 
top  pocket  are  prepared  by  a  separate  hand.  The  operator  puts 
together  the  lining  and  cloth  and  stitches  the  wrong  side  around  the 
edge.  This  is  done  in  succession  on  a  large  number  of  pocket  flaps. 
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The  operator  then  turns  the  flaps  right  side  out  and  stitches  them 
on  the  right  side  around  the  edge.  This  operation  is  performed 
usually  without  basting;  care  must  be  exerted  to  get  the  edge  even 
and  thin.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  The  flaps  pass  on  to 
the  pressers  for  pressing. 

FACING  POCKETS. — Another  operator  meanwhile  faces  the  pockets. 
The  pocket  facings  are  the  two  strips,  one  of  cloth  the  other  of  lining, 
that  border  the  bag  of  the  pocket  at  the  opening.  These  strips  are 
sewed  to  the  lining  of  the  pocket  on  the  machine.  This  work  is  very 
simple,  and  is  usually  left  to  a  beginner  at  operating,  frequently  to 
a  child. 

MAKING  CASH  POCKET. — Usually  the  pocket  facer  makes  also  the 
inside  lining  cash  pocket.  The  operator,  using  a  cardboard  form, 
chalks  out  the  place,  size,  and  shape  of  this  pocket  on  the  lining  and 
facing  for  part  of  the  bag  of  the  right  side  pocket.  A  piece  of  lining 
is  then  stitched  to  the  bag  of  the  pocket  below  the  place  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  cash  pocket.  A  cut  is  made  with  the  shears  a  little  above 
it  to  serve  as  the  pocket  opening,  the  piece  of  lining  just  stitched  on 
is  turned  inside.  A  kind  of  welt  is  thus  formed  below  the  pocket 
opening,  and  it  is  next  stitched  across  a  little  distance  from  the  edge. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pocket  has  been  made. 

Another  piece  of  lining  is  now  sewed  on  just  above  the  pocket 
opening  and  turned  inside  through  the  opening.  In  order  to  sew  up 
the  bag  of  the  pocket  the  operator  next  stitches  together  in  one  oper- 
ation the  lining  to  which  the  cash  pocket  is  affixed  and  the  two  strips 
of  lining  that  formed  the  bag  of  this  pocket  at  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  pocket.  The  pocket  is  now  complete.  With  the  shears  the 
operator  trims  off  the  surplus  lining. 

SEWING  THE  V. — On  many  coats  there  is  a  seam  reaching  from  the 
side  pocket  to  the  armholes.  This  seam  is  introduced  in  order  to  fit 
the  coat  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  Before  the  side  pocket 
is  put  hi  this  seam  must  be  sewed.  It  is  called  sewing  the  V.  The 
place  for  the  V  is  indicated  by  the  fitter  or  color  marker.  The  V 
is  sewed  together  without  being  cut  open  first.  After  the  seam  is 
formed  the  operator  cuts  open  the  cloth  pleat  that  has  been  formed. 
The  work  requires  care  and  is  usually  performed  by  the  pocket  maker. 
After  the  V  has  been  sewed  the  coat  fronts  are  sent  to  a  presser  who 
presses  the  seam  of  the  V. 

MAKING  SIDE  POCKETS. — The  side  pockets  are  next  put  in.  Pocket 
making  is  complicated.  The  pocket  maker  receives  the  flap,  sewed 
and  pressed,  and  likewise  the  pocket  lining  with  the  facings  sewed  on. 
The  place  for  the  pocket  is  indicated  by  the  fitter  or  color  marker. 

The  operator  begins  (1)  by  putting  under  the  cloth  at  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening  a  piece  of  silesia,  called  a  stay,  and  intended  to 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2 29 
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strengthen  the  pocket  opening.  (2)  The  flap  of  the  pocket,  face 
down,  is  next  stitched  to  the  coat  front  and  the  silesia  under  it  just 
above  the  place  for  the  pocket  opening.  This  operation  is  performed 
in  succession  on  all  the  coats  given  to  the  operator.  (3)  Just  below 
the  place  for  the  pocket  opening  the  operator  lays  the  piece  of  lining 
(intended  for  one  part  of  the  bag  pocket)  with  its  cloth  facing  against 
the  coat  front,  and  sews  it  to  the  coat  front  and  the  silesia  stay  under 
it.  (4)  She  then  cuts  the  pocket  opening  and  turns  the  pocket  lining 
inside  through  the  incision.  In  some  shops  a  girl  is  employed  to  do 
no  more  than  to  cut  the  pocket  opening  and  turn  in  the  pocket  lin- 
ing. (5)  The  coat  fronts  are  next  taken  to  a  presser  who  presses  the 
seams  just  formed  below  the  pocket  openings.  The  coat  fronts  are 
then  returned  to  the  pocket  maker.  (6)  The  operator  turns  in  the 
pocketing  and  facing  which  has  been  sewed  below  the  pocket  opening 
and  stitches  across  along  the  seam.  Thereby  a  welt  is  made  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pocket  opening.  (7)  Returning  to  the  place  where  the 
flap  has  been  sewed,  the  operator  sews  on  the  second  piece  of  lining 
intended  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket,  stitching  it  along  the  seam  where 
the  flap  has  been  sewed  on.  The  operator  then  turns  in  this  piece  of 
lining  through  the  pocket  opening.  (8)  Turning  the  coat  front  over, 
the  operator  tacks  each  end  of  the  pocket  opening  to  strengthen  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  strip  of  silesia  is  tacked  on  to  each  end  of  the  pocket 
opening.  These  are  called  stays.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  hold  the 
pocket  in  place.  One  of  these  stays  is  again  fastened  to  the  armhole. 
The  other  is  left  free.  Later  it  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

(9)  The  operator  then  turns  down  the  pocket  flap  and  stitches 
again  along  the  seam  that  unites  it  to  the  coat  front,  (10)  and  usually 
the  operator  stitches  also  just  above  this  seam  to  give  the  cord  or 
welt  effect  found  above  the  pocket  flap.  The  pocket  maker's  work 
ends  at  this  point;  the  sewing  around  of  the  bag  of  the  pocket  is  left 
to  another  hand.  When  there  is  an  outside  cash  pocket,  it  is  made 
precisely  as  the  side  pockets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pocket  maker  makes  for  himself 
even  a  finer  division  of  labor  than  is  called  for  by  the  shop  organiza- 
tion. The  operator  does  not  complete  the  pocket  for  each  coat  at 
once,  but  performs  the  same  single  operation  hi  succession  on  all 
the  coats  forming  the  lot. 

MAKING  THE  WELT  POCKET. — The  welt  pocket  is  even  more  com- 
plicated and  is  frequently  made  by  an  employee  who  does  no  other 
work.  The  welt  maker,  as  the  welt-pocket  maker  is  often  called, 
usually  makes  his  own  welt.  (1)  Taking  the  piece  of  cloth  cut  for 
the  welt,  the  operator  doubles  it  and  stitches  across  each  end  on  the 
wrong  side.  (2)  Turning  the  welt  right  side  out,  the  operator  next 
stitches  it  around  the  edge.  (3)  The  welt  is  then  sewed  onto  the 
front  of  the  coat,  at  the  place  marked  for  it  by  the  fitter;  here,  too, 
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a  silesia  stay  is  put  under  the  coat  front  before  the  welt  is  sewed 
on.  In  order  to  avoid  a  heavy  seam  at  the  point  of  union,  the  oper- 
ator stitches  to  the  coat  front  only  the  outer  layer  of  the  welt. 
(4)  The  operator  next  sews  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  lining  that  is  to 
form  the  bag  of  the  pocket,  fastening  it  by  stitching  along  the  seam 
where  welt  and  coat  front  are  sewed  together.  (5)  After  this  he 
sews  on  the  other  piece  of  pocket  lining.  This  comes  to  the  operator 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  facing  sewed  to  it,  and  he  stitches  to  the  coat 
front  the  piece  of  lining  with  its  facing  down  just  above  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening.  (6)  The  operator  then  cuts  the  pocket  opening 
and  turns  inside  the  linings  for  the  pocket  bag,  which  he  then  sews 
up.  (7)  He  then  very  carefully  tacks  the  sides  of  the  welt  to  the 
coat  front,  thus  completing  the  welt  pocket. 

SEWING  AROUND  THE  POCKET. — Another  worker  stitches  the  bags 
of  the  side  pockets  around  the  edge  and  trims  away  the  superfluous 
lining.  This  is  work  that  requires  little  skill,  and  belongs  to  the 
earliest  machine  operating  to  which  a  beginner  is  put. 

JOINING. — When  the  pockets  have  been  put  in,  the  outside  shell  of 
the  coat  is  ready  to  be  put  together.  This  is  the  work  of  the  joiner, 
or  coat  seamer,  who  sews  up  the  four  seams  in  the  coat.  On  some 
coats  the  seams  are  then  stitched. 

PRESSING  SEAMS. — The  outside  shell  of  the  coat  is  now  complete. 
It  passes  to  the  seam  presser,  who  presses  the  seams  and  pockets, 
using  a  pressing  machine  for  the  purpose.  One  presser  does  all  the 
seam  pressing  for  an  ordinary  sized  shop. 

STRETCHING  SHOULDERS. — Another  presser  stretches  the  front 
lengths  of  the  coat  at  the  shoulder,  in  order  to  give  the  coat  the  con- 
caved effect  at  that  point. 

TACKING  POCKETS. — The  outside  of  the  coat  is  then  taken  to  an 
operator  working  on  a  special  tacking  machine.  This  operator  puts 
in  the  tacks  at  the  ends  of  the  side  pocket.  On  fine  work  the  pockets 
are  tacked  by  hand.  The  work  does  not  require  much  skill,  as  the 
machine  is  semiautomatic  in  its  operation. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  work  that  have  been  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going account  are  possible  only  in  the  largest  shops.  Some  combina- 
tion is  therefore  common  even  in  shops  employing  100  to  150  persons. 
The  combination  embracing  the  largest  number  of  operations  is  one 
in  which  a  single  operator  makes  the  entire  outside  or  "top"  of  the 
coat.  Another  common  combination  is  that  in  which  the  welt 
maker  at  the  same  time  joins  the  coat.  Most  frequently  one  opera- 
tor makes  all  the  pockets  of  the  coat.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
New  York. 

With  regard  to  ibhe  employment  of  women  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  a  number  of  shops  female  pocket  makers  are  employed  where  the 
other  machine  work  is  left  to  men.  One  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  fact  that  pocket  making  alone  does  not  involve  the  hand- 
ling of  the  entire  garment,  and  therefore  does  not  entail  great  physical 
strain.  Foremen  frequently  praise  women's  neatness  and  deftness 
at  pocket  making. 

MAKING  LINING. — The  lining  or  inner  shell  of  the  coat  is  made,  as  a 
rule,  by  a  single  person.  If  the  work  is  subdivided  one  operator  seams 
the  lining  and  another  makes  the  inside  pocket.  The  lining  maker 
begins  by  sewing  together  the  broad  facings  of  the  coat  with  the 
front  lengths  of  lining.  Taking  the  lining  for  the  right  front  an  oper- 
ator, usually  the  same  one,  puts  in  the  pocket.  This  work  is  quite 
elaborate.  (1)  The  inside-pocket  maker  sews  the  serge  facings  to  the 
lining  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket.  (2)  She  next  chalks  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening  and  lays  under  ft\e>  lining  a  silesia  stay  to 
strengthen  the  pocket  opening.  (3)  Then  she  sews  one  piece  of 
pocket  lining  with  its  facing  just  below  the  line,  and  (4)  another  just 
above  the  line.  (5)  Cutting  the  pocket  opening  (6)  she  turns  inside 
first  the  lower  piece  of  lining  through  the  pocket  opening  so  as  to 
form  a  welt  and  stitches  along  the  seam.  (7)  Turning  in  the  upper 
piece  of  pocketing,  she  forms  another  welt  and  similarly  stitches  along 
the  seam.  (8)  She  then  turns  the  lining  over  and  tacks  the  ends  of 
the  pocket  opening.  (9)  At  the  same  time  she  fastens  a  stay  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  pocket  opening  and  tacks  it  at  the  armhole.  The 
purpose  of  this  stay  is  to  help  support  the  pocket  and  hold  it  in  place. 
(10)  The  operator  completes  the  pocket  by  stitching  around  the  edge 
of  the  bag  and  cutting  away  unnecessary  lining. 

The  operator  continues  and  sews  the  other  seams  of  the  lining. 
She  usually  sews  the  facings  and  front  linings  for  all  in  the  lot, 
then  makes  all  the  pockets,  and  finally  sews  the  other  seams.  The 
lining  is  then  sent  to  be  pressed. 

MAKING  SLEEVES. — The  work  of  making  the  sleeves  is  simple. 
The  sleeve  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  outside  sleeve  and  the  lining. 
The  inside  seam  of  the  sleeve  is  sewed  first  and  then  handed  to  a 
presser,  who  presses  the  seam.  From  the  presser  the  sleeve  passes 
to  a  sleeve  marker,  frequently  the  assistant  foreman,  who  marks  the 
place  where  the  sleeve  outlet  is  to  be. 

'  BASTING  WIGANS  OB  SLEEVE  CANVAS. — A  cuff  of  canvas,  usually 
called  a  wigan,  is  basted  around  just  below  the  place  for  the  sleeve 
outlet.  The  purpose  of  the  wigan  is  to  stiffen  the  sleeve  at  that  point 
so  as  to  keep  its  shape.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  then  turned 
in  and  basted  around.  This  wigan  basting  is  done  generally  by  a 
young  boy  or  girl. 

The  sleeve  is  returned  to  the  original  operator  and  he  sews  the 
outside  seam.  Sometimes  the  outside  seam  is  stitched.  The  sleeve 
is  then  returned  in  order  that  the  outside  seam  may  be  pressed. 
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Sleeve  sewing  is  the  least  difficult  of  the  machine  work  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coat,  and  is  in  consequence  the  first  operation  on  the 
outside  of  the  coat  that  is  given  to  a  learner. 

MAKING  SLEEVE  LININGS. — The  sleeve  lining  is  sewed  up  and  then 
pressed.     Sewing  sleeve  lining  is  a  beginner's  work  in  operating. 
As  the  work  does  not  suffice  to  keep  an  operator  busy,  these  operators 
do  other  work  also. 

PUTTING  TOGETHER  SLEEVES. — The  entire  sleeve  is  next  put 
together.  The  employee  doing  this  is  usually  styled  the  sleeve  maker, 
and  the  work  is  usually  done  by  a  woman  or  child.  Both  sleeve  and 
sleeve  lining  are  given  to  her  wrong  side  out,  and  her  work  is  first  to 
tack  or  fasten  firmly  the  sleeve  lining  to  the  sleeve  seams.  Turning 
the  sleeve  right  side  out,  she  fells  the  lining  to  the  part  of  the  sleeve 
that  is  turned  in  and  bastes  the  sleeve  lining  to  the  sleeve  around  its 
upper  end.  The  work  on  the  sleeve  is  then  at  an  end. 

MAKING  COLLARS. — The  collar  is  made  in  several  parts  and  with 
extreme  care.  The  under  collar  is  first  prepared.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat  or  of  a  piece  of 
flannel.  To  the  cloth  or  flannel  is  fastened  a  strip  of  canvas  intended 
to  stiffen  the  collar  and  give  it  the  proper  roll. 

STITCHING  UNDER  COLLAR. — The  operator  who  sews  the  under 
collar  takes  a  form  and  marks  on  the  cloth  the  place  at  which  the 
collar  is  to  be  folded  over.  Placing  the  cloth  over  the  canvas,  the 
operator  stitches  below  this  line  back  and  forth  many  times.  This 
work  requires  very  little  skill,  and  a  learner  on  the  machine  is  put  to 
it  early. 

PADDING  COLLAR. — The  collar  is  then  given  to  the  collar  padders. 
With  many  rows  of  stitches  they  fasten  the  canvas  of  the  cloth  to 
the  part  of  the  oollar  that  is  to  be  folded  over.  This  work  is  done 
exclusively  by  wonien  and  children.  Very  little  skill  is  needed. 

In  a  number  of  shops  collar  padding,  like  lapel  padding,  is  done  on 
special  machines,  usually  operated  by  women.  In  some  shops  the 
under  collar  is  sent  ready  made,  having  been  prepared  in  special 
shops.  Collars  are  padded  by  machine  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  lapels. 

PRESSING  UNDER  COLLAR. — The  under  collar  is  pressed  after  it  has 
been  padded. 

SHAPING  COLLAR. — The  collar  is  shaped  with  the  shears  to  the 
proper  size  and  outline.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  man  and  paid  for 
on  the  weekly  basis. 

PRESSING  COLLAR. — Meanwhile  the  strip  of  cloth  intended  for 
the  upper  collar  is  pressed. 

BASTING  COLLAR. — The  two  parts  of  the  collar  are  basted  together, 
and  the  baster  also  trims  the  edge  of  the  collar  even.  The  machine 
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operator  next  sews  the  two  parts  of  the  collar  together,  stitching 
around  the  edge. 

BASTING  COLLAR  EDGES. — The  collar  goes  back  to  a  baster,  who 
turns  it  right  side  out  and  bastes  the  edge. 

PRESSING  COLLAR. — The  collar  is  pressed  again  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  sewed  into  the  coat. 

CANVAS. — The  canvas  pad  is  usually  prepared  in  a  central  shop  of 
the  establishment.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  canvas  shaped  like  an 
inverted  triangle.  Over  it  is  fastened  a  smaller  triangular  piece  of 
haircloth.  At  each  side  of  the  haircloth  there  is  sewed  on  a  strip 
of  silesia  to  hold  in  place  the  haircloth.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
canvas  where  it  reaches  the  shoulder  there  is  sewed  a  large  piece  of 
flannel.  This  canvas  is  made  entirely  on  the  machine.  The  oper- 
ator is  usually  a  woman,  although  frequently  a  child  is  employed  for 
this  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  canvas  pad  is  to  stiffen  the  front  of  the  coat  and 
to  help  keep  it  in  proper  shape. 

PRESSING  CANVAS. — In  the  shop  the  canvas  is  pressed  into  shape 
(being  made  somewhat  convex  where  it  fits  over  the  chest),  stretched, 
and  concaved  at  the  shoulder. 

In  special  canvas  shops  the  work  of  making  the  canvas  pad  is 
subdivided.  The  parts  constituting  it  are  pinned  together.  Chil- 
dren are  employed  for  this  work. 

One  operator  sews  the  stays  that  hold  the  haircloth  to  the  canvas. 

Another  operator  on  a  special  machine  provided  with  a  needle 
which  makes  a  zigzag  stitch  pads  the  canvas;  that  is,  attaches  the 
haircloth  to  the  canvas  by  zigzag  stitches. 

A  third  operator  sews  a  tape  along  the  V-shaped  cut  in  the  canvas 
at  the  shoulder — a  cut  made  in  order  to  allow  the  .canvas  to  widen 
out  at  the  shoulder. 

The  canvas  pad  is  then  passed  through  a  mangle. 

Women  and  children  are  employed  in  all  these  operations. 

CANVAS  BASTING. — The-  work  of  putting  the  parts  of  the  coat 
together  begins  with  the  canvas  baster.  He  bastes  the  canvas  pads 
to  the  inside  of  the  coat  fronts  and  trims  evenly  the  edges  of  the  canvas 
and  coat.  The  canvas  basting  is  frequently  done  by  women.  The 
work  can  be  performed  best  by  standing  at  a  table  on  which  the  coat 
is  placed,  although  it  can  be  done  sitting. 

In  some  shops  the  baster  restricts  himself  to  merely  basting  the 
canvas  to  the  cloth.  The  edge  is  trimmed  by  another  employee — the 
canvas  trimmer. 

LAPEL  PADDING. — A  stay  is  now  stitched  to  the  coat  through  the 
canvas  and  cloth  at  the  place  where  the  lapel  is  to  be  folded  over. 

The  coat  is  turned  over  to  the  lapel  padder.  This  work  is  usually 
done  by  a  woman,  but  sometimes  by  a  child.  Her  work  is  to  fasten 
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the  canvas  to  the  cloth  of  the  lapel  by  rows  of  stitches  that  go  into  the 
cloth  only  half  way.  The  purpose  is  to  stiffen  the  lapel  in  order  that 
it  might  hold  shape  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  proper  roll.  The 
padder  also  fells  one  end  of  the  lapel  stay,  which  has  been  left  free, 
to  the  canvas.  This  work  is  almost  universally  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  piece  rate  varies  with  the  required  fineness  and  frequency  of  the 
stitches. 

Little  skill  is  required  for  this  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions on  which  a  beginner  on  handwork  is  set. 

In  many  shops,  particularly  those  working  on  cheaper  coats,  the 
lapel  padding  is  now  done  on  a  special  machine.  Practically  no  skill 
is  required  of  the  operator,  and  a  girl  is  usually  employed  for  this 
work,  even  in  shops  employing  male  operators. 

PRESSING  FRONTS. — The  coat  is  now  sent  to  the  presser  again,  and 
the  front  of  it  with  the  canvas  is  pressed. 

SHAPING. — The  shaper  takes  the  coat  and  gives  to  the  entire  edge 
the  required  form.  The  shaper  is  usually  one  who  has  been  an  all- 
round  tailor.  He  uses  a  form  to  shape  the  lapel,  trims  around  the 
edge,  bottom,  and  armhole  of  the  coat,  and  laying  together  the  two 
halves  of  the  coat  trims  their  edges  even.  He  trims  away  a  little  of 
the  canvas  and  silesia  at  the  edge  of  the  coat  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  thick  edge  later  when  the  coat  is  sewed  around.  He  also  chalks 
a  line  to  indicate  where  the  bottom  of  the  coat  is  to  be  turned  up. 
The  work  must  be  done  standing,  and  this  occupation  is  for  this  reason 
left  to  men. 

FIRST  BASTING. — The  inside  and  outside  of  the  coat  are  next  put 
together  by  the  first  baster  or  underlines  He  bastes  the  lining  of  the 
coat  to  the  outside  of  the  coat  and  prepares  the  edges  of  the  coat  and 
lining  so  that  they  can  be  sewed  together  on  the  machine.  He  fastens 
the  free  end  of  the  stay  attached  to  the  pocket  to  the  canvas  at  the 
edge  of  the  coat,  tacks  the  canvas  to  the  pockets,  bastes  the  lining  to 
the  coat  and  canvas  by  rows  of  large  stitches  around  the  edge,  shoul- 
der, armholes,  and  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  canvas.  He  also 
trims  the  edge  of  the  lining,  making  it  even  with  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  first  baster  must  do  his  work  standing,  and  his  occupation  is 
followed,  as  a  rule,  by  men  only.  In  some  German  shops  this  work 
is  done  by  women. 

SEWING  IN  SHOULDER  PADS. — After  the  first  baster  another  em- 
ployee sews  in  the  shoulder  pads.  These  shoulder  pads  are  prepared 
in  special  shops  and  consist  of  a  sort  of  "wool"  inclosed  in  a  netting 
and  stitched  on  a  special  machine.  The  pads  are  inserted  between  the 
canvas  and  its  flannel  covering  at  the  neck  and  firmly  fastened  in 
place  with  many  stitches  of  heavy  thread.  The  pad  sewer  also 
fastens  the  flannel  of  the  canvas  pad  to  the  pad  with  many  rows  of 
stitches.  This  work,  too,  is  done  standing  and,  as  an  occupation,  it  is 
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left  to  men.  Frequently  the  shoulder  pads  are  inserted  by  the  first 
baster. 

SEWING  THE  TAPE  OR  SEWING  THE  COAT  AROUND. — From  the 
shoulder  pad  sewer  the  coat  returns  to  the  machine  and  the  edge  of 
it  is  sewed  around.  The  operator  who  does  this  work  is  frequently 
called  the  tape  sewer  or  taper.  The  operator  holds  a  tape  against 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  and  stitches  the  coat  around  the  edge,  through 
tape,  coat  front,  and  lining,  from  the  lapel  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
coat.  The  tape  is  held  a  little  tighter  than  the  goods,  with  the  result 
that  the  coat  front  takes  on  a  slightly  convex  shape.  The  object  of 
the  tape  is  to  strengthen  the  coat  edge.  In  this  operation  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  coat  are  sewed  together.  This  is  important 
machine  work,  and  is  left  to  an  experienced  machine  hand.  He  must 
handle  the  entire  garment.  The  tape  sewer  is  likely  to  be  a  man  in 
shops  where  machine  work  is  as  a  rule  left  to  women. 

In  some  shops  the  tape  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed  on  the  machine. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  the  coat  edge  will  be  made  straight. 
The  tape  baster  is  usually  a  woman. 

The  work  of  the  tape  sewer  as  here  described  is  for  a  coat  made  on 
the  open  system.  On  closed  coats  the  operator  sews  around  at  one 
operation  the  edge  of  the  collar  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  coat.  His 
piece  rate  is  then  higher. 

FELLING  TAPE. — The  inner  end  of  the  tape  is  felled  to  the  canvas 
by  women.  This  is  work  requiring  speed  rather  than  skill,  as  a 
coarse  stitch  is  acceptable. 

In  some  shops  the  tape  is  not  felled  at  all.  In  others  a  felling 
machine  has  replaced  the  hand  work.  The  operator  is  generally  a 
woman,  as  the  machine  is  almost  automatic  in  its  operation  and  no 
skill  is  required. 

PRESSING  TAPE. — The  seam  where  the  lining  and  outside  of  the 
coat  have  been  united  is  now  pressed.  The  slight  fullness  of  the  cloth 
at  the  edge  is  shrunk.  This  operation  is  frequently  called  pressing 
the  tape. 

EDGE  TRIMMING. — The  basting  stitches  put  in  by  the  first  baster 
are  now  removed.  The  edge  of  the  coat  is  again  trimmed  off,  some- 
times by  a  special  worker  called  an  edge  trimmer,  sometimes  by  the 
edge  baster.  The  superfluous  cloth  at  the  edge  of  the  coat,  beyond 
the  seam,  is  removed.  Men  and  women  engage  in  this  occupation. 

EDGE  BASTING. — The  coat  is  then  turned  right  side  out,  and  the 
edge  is  basted,  preparatory  to  stitching,  so  as  to  make  it  even,  and 
the  work  is  done  with  comparatively  fine  stitches.  The  edge  baster 
also  turns  up  the  bottom  of  the  coat  (at  the  line  drawn  by  the  shaper 
to  indicate  the  proper  place)  and  bastes  the  bottom  edge. 

In  New  York  the  edge  basters  are  usually  men.  Outside  of  New 
York  they  are  usually  women. 
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In  some  shops  the  coat  next  passes  to  employees  who  fell  the  cloth 
turned  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat  to  the  back  of  the  coat.  This 
work  is  usually  left  to  the  finishers.  When  this  is  not  so,  the  same 
hand  also  turns  in  and  fells  the  lining  of  the  coat  at  the  corner  where 
the  lining  and  facings  are  sewed  together.  The  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  neat  and  thin  seam  at  the  point  where  lining,  facing,  and  coat  bottom 
meet.  This  work  is  often  done  by  men. 

SECOND  BASTING. — From  the  edge  baster  the  coat  passes  to  the 
second  baster,  often  called  the  lining  baster  or  smooth  baster.  His 
work  is  to  adjust  the  lining  of  the  coat  to  the  outside  of  the  coat 
and  prepare  the  coat  for  "finishing;"  that  is,  for  felling  the  lining 
to  the  cloth.  He  fastens  the  facing  of  the  lining  to  the  canvas  on 
the  inside  of  the  coat  and  bastes  the  lining  to  the  outside  of  the  coat 
with  many  rows  of  basting  stitches.  He  also  turns  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lining  and  bastes  the  lining  after  it  has  been,  turned  in  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coat.  As  the  second  baster,  like  the  shaper,  first 
baster,  and  shoulder-pad  sewer,  must  handle  the  entire  coat,  he  is 
obliged  to  stand  at  his  work.  The  second  baster  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  man. 

SEWING  SHOULDERS. — From  the  second  baster  the  coat  passes 
again  to  a  machine  worker,  who  usually  performs  the  following  three 
important  operations:  Closing  the  shoulders,  sewing  in  the  sleeves, 
and  sewing  in  the  collar.  The  shoulder  seam  is  sewed  on  the 
machine,  usually  without  any  preliminary  basting. 

The  coat  is  then  sent  to  a  presser  who  presses  the  shoulder  seam. 

In  some  instances  the  shoulder  seam  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed 
on  "the  machine.  This  work  is  frequently  done  by  a  woman. 

SEWING  IN  SLEEVES. — After  the  shoulder  seam  has  been  pressed 
the  sleeves  are  sewed  in.  First  a  tape  is  sewed  around  the  edge  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  armhole,  hi  order  to  give  a  firmer  hold  for  the 
sleeve  at  the  shoulder.  Putting  together  the  armhole  and  sleeve, 
the  sleeve  is  sewed  in,  usually  without  any  preliminary  basting. 
It  requires  accuracy  and  skill  to  adjust  the  sleeve  to  the  armhole, 
particularly  when  the  sleeve  has  not  been  basted.  The  operator  on 
this  work  is  usually  the  most  experienced  and  best  paid  operator  in 
the  shop.  It  is  rather  hard  work,  as  the  whole  coat  must  be  handled. 

Frequently  the  sleeve  is  basted  in  before  it  is  sewed  in.  This  task 
is  usually  performed  by  a  woman. 

PRESSING  ARMHOLES. — The  armhole  is  pressed  after  the  sleeve  is 
sewed  in  and  the  coat  handed  over  to  the  armhole  baster. 

RAISING  ARMHOLES. — The  upper  hah0  of  the  armhole  is  often  stitched 
again,  just  a  little  above  the  sleeve  seam.  This  work  is  called  raising 
the  armhole. 

TACKING  COLLAR. — The  collar  is  tacked  in  on  the  machine;  that 
is,  the  ends  of  it  are  sewed  to  the  lapels  of  the  coat,  the  rest  being 
left  free  to  be  sewed  in  later  by  hand. 
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BASTING  ARMHOLES. — The  armhole  baster  bastes  the  lining  of  the 
coat  to  the  coat,  and  to  the  collar  at  the  neck  and  at  the  armholes. 
She  fastens  firmly  with  heavy  thread  the  seam  of  the  armhole  all 
around,  and  sews  in  the  sleeve  pads,  small  pads  of  cotton  projecting 
from  the  shoulder  to  hold  up  the  sleeve  and  give  it  the  proper  rounded 
effect  at  the  shoulder.  Outside  of  New  York  the  work  is  usually 
done  by  women. 

Sometimes  the  armhole  baster  does  not  sew  in  the  shoulder  pads, 
this  work  being  left  to  another  hand.  The  armhole  baster  is  also 
spoken  of  as  armhole  tacker. 

TACKING  COLLAR. — The  collar  is  tacked  by  hand;  that  is,  the  corner 
where  the  collar  and  lapel  meet  is  tacked  to  make  the  seam  at  that 
point  more  firm.  This  is  particular  work  and  must  be  done  with  care. 

FELLING  COLLAR. — The  coat  passes  next  to  the  collar  feller.  The 
collar  feller  fells,  in  the  upper  collar;  that  is,  attaches  the  lower  end 
of  the  collar  to  the  cloth  of  the  coat  by  fine  stitches.  This  is  exclu- 
sively women's  work. 

The  collar  is  frequently  made  in  a  different  manner,  particularly 
on  very  good  garments.  After  the  under  collar  has  been  prepared  it 
is  basted  onto  the  coat  at  the  neck.  This  work  is  done  by  the  same 
person  who  bastes  the  lining  at  the  shoulders.. 

An  operator  now  stitches  a  Apiece  of  tape  on  each  end  of  the  col- 
lar where  it  adjoins  the  lapel.  In  this  way  the  under  collar  is  tacked 
onto  tlje  coat  at  the  under  side  of  the  lapel.  The  operator  also 
stitches  the  under  collar  along  its  entire  lower  edge. 

The  top  collar  is  then  basted  on.  This  work  is  divided  among  three 
persons.  The  first  trims  the  edge  of  the  lapel,  bends  it  under,  and 
bastes  it  down  to  the  under  collar.  The  second  bastes  on  the  top 
collar.  As  he  receives  it  the  top  collar  is  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  prop- 
erly shaped  and  pressed.  He  bastes  it  over  the  collar  at  the  hinge 
or  place  where  the  under  collar  has  been  folded  over,  and  again 
below  this  point.  The  third  man  trims  the  top  collar  at  the  neck, 
at  the  lapels,  and  at  the  edges.  He  adjusts  the  top  collar  at  the 
lapels  and  bastes  the  ends  down  at  the  lapels  and  also  along  the 
lower  end  of  the  collar.  These  men  are  paid  by  the  week. 

The  coat  then  passes  to  the  collar  feller.  She  fells  the  top  collar 
at  the  neck  to  the  cloth.  She  also  fells  the  top  collar  and  lapels  at 
their  points  of  union.  Finally,  she  stotes  the  edge  of  the  collar;  that 
is,  she  overcasts  the  edge  and  sews  it  through  with  very  fine  stitches, 
so  that  the  collar  edge  will  be  very  fine  and  at  the  same  time  will  not 
ravel.  Sometimes  the  felling  together  of  lapel  and  top  collar  is  left 
to  a  special  hand. 

FINISHING. — The  coat  is  then  given  over  to  the  finisher.  Finish- 
ing covers  a  number  of  operations,  differing  in  various  shops.  As  a 
rule  the  finisher  (1)  fells  the  under  collar  at  the  neck  to  the  back  of 
the  coat.  (2)  Frequently  there  is  no  separate  collar  feller,  and  the 
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finisher  also  fells  the  overcollar  to  the  coat.  The  finisher  (3)  fells 
the  lining  to  the  collar  of  the  coat  at  the  neck;  (4)  fells  the  lining 
at  the  shoulder  seam,  where  the  lining  has' not  been  sewed  together 
on  the  machine.  (5)  She  fells  the  lining  at  the  armhole,  joining 
here  the  sleeve  lining  with  the  lining  of  the  coat;  (6)  fells  the  cloth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coat  where  it  has  been  turned  up  to  the  back 
of  the  coat,  unless  this  has  been  done  by  another  hand.  She  also 
fells  the  lining  to  the  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat. 

This  work  is  done  by  women.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  very 
few.  To  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  New  York  City,  this 
work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  employees. 

The  piece  rates  vary  widely,  with  the  differences  in  the  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity  of  work. 

The  finisher  is  frequently  called  "  feller,"  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  the  term  finisher  is  applied  to  the  edge  baster  and  armhole 
baster. 

In  a  few  shops  finishing  is  subdivided,  one  person  felling  the  collar, 
another  the  lining  at  the  neck,  a  third  the  lining  at  the  shoulder,  a 
fourth  the  lining  at  the  armhole,  and  a  fifth  the  lining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coat  (the  "bottom  feller")-  Such  a  division  is  more  usual  on 
overcoats  than  on  ordinary  coats. 

On  summer  coats,  which  are  frequently  partly  lined,  the  finishers' 
work  is  more  extensive  than  on  fully  lined  coats,  as  the  lining  must 
be  fastened  to  the  cloth  at  more  points.  On  such  coats  the  bottom, 
instead  of  being  felled  to  the  coat,  is  frequently  cross-stitched  to  pre- 
vent the  cloth  from  fraying. 

STITCHING  EDGES. — After  the  coat  is  "finished"  the  edge  is 
stitched.  This  is  the  last  machine  work  on  the  garment.  It  is  im- 
portant work  and  is  left  to  an  experienced  operator.  Often  the  coat 
edge  is  stitched  a  second  time,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  welt  at  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  edge  is  stitched  at  a  different  point  in  its  progress  in  different 
shops.  Frequently  it  is  stitched  immediately  after  the  second  baster 
has  completed  his  work.  Sometimes  it  is  stitched  immediately  after 
the  sleeves  have  been  sewed  in. 

PRESSING  EDGES. — The  edge  of  the  coat  is  now  pressed.  A  special 
machine  press  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Most  machines  have  some 
automatic  device  for  putting  on  pressure.  On  some  the  presser  need 
only  tread  a  lever.  Some  new  machines  have  special  motors  and 
other  labor-saving  devices.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  secure 
a  thin  and  straight  edge. 

The  edges  of  the  coat  are  now  prepared,  so  that  the  buttonholes 
may  be  made  and  the  buttons  sewed  on. 

PULLING  BASTINGS. — The  bastings  are  pulled  out.  Children  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  women,  as  the  work  requires  no  skill.  The 
shears  or  a  stiletto  is  used  to  cut  and  pull  out  the  stitches. 
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The  places  for  the  buttonholes  are  marked,  sometimes  by  a  special 
hand,  frequently  by  one  of  the  assistant  foremen.  He  uses  a  rule  or 
some  other  device  to  determine  the  proper  intervals  at  which  the 
buttonholes  are  to  be  placed,  and  chalks  the  place.  The  buttonholes 
are  then  cut,  special  foot-power  machines  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  the  buttonholes  are  serged  or  overcast  on  a  special 
machine  before  they  are  made  or  worked,  by  hand. 

MAKING  THE  BUTTONHOLES. — The  buttonholes  are  made  with  care. 
The  worker  holds  a  gimp  (a  piece  of  heavy  thread  or  cord)  in  her 
hand.  After  catching  the  cloth  with  the  silk  thread  she  loops  the 
gimp  and  again  catches  the  cloth.  After -the  buttonhole  has  been 
sewed  around  in  this  way  the  end  is  tacked.  The  work  requires 
considerable  training,  and  involves  strain  on  the  eyes.  It  is  exclu- 
sively woman's  work.  Buttonhole  makers,  as  a  rule,  earn  the  high- 
est wages  among  the  female  hand  workers. 

On  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  the  buttonholes  are  made  on  a 
special  machine.  They  are  then  tacked  either  on  another  special 
machine  or  by  hand.  There  are  a  number  of  machines  on  the  market. 
Men  and  women  are  used  to  operate  these  machines.  Hand  tacking 
is  very  simple,  as  the  worker  only  tacks  the  inner  end  of  the  but- 
tonhole. The  work  is  left  exclusively  to  women. 

OFF  PRESSING. — "Off  pressing"  or  final  pressing  is  the  most  skilled 
work  in  pressing,  as  the  final  appearance  of  the  coat  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  off  pressers'  work.  The  worker  presses 
the  entire  coat. 

MARKING  BUTTONS. — When  the  coat  has  been  pressed  the  places 
for  the  buttons  are  marked,  usually  by  an  assistant  foreman  or  one 
who  is  employed  for  all-round  work.  Placing  one  edge  of  the  coat 
over  the  other,  the  button  marker  takes  care  to  indicate  the  proper 
places  for  the  buttons. 

BUTTON  SEWING. — When  the  buttons  are  sewed  on  care  is  taken 
that  the  button  shall  be  firmly  set  in,  have  a  good  neck,  and  be  prop- 
erly tacked.  The  button  sewer  must  take  care  to  sew  the  button 
in  through  the  canvas,  without  sewing  it  through  the  facings  of  the 
coat. 

Usually  the  button  sewers  also  sew  on  the  hanger  and  sometimes 
also  the  label  of  the  firm. 

The  hangers  are  made  on  special  machines.  The  operator,  usually 
a  child,  feeds  into  tlie  special  attachment  to  the  sewing  machine  a 
strip  of  lining,  which  is  folded  and  sewed  at  one  operation. 

CLEANING. — When  the  buttons  have  been  sewed  in  the  garment  is 
completed.  The  threads  are  removed  by  women  or  young  children. 
These  are  called  cleaners.  They  are  generally  paid  by  the  week. 
Occasionally  the  payment  is  by  the  piece.  They  are  frequently 
obliged  to  stand  at  their  work,  but  this  is  not  uniformly  so. 
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BRUSHING. — From  the  cleaners  the  coat  goes  to  the  brushers. 
They  brush  the  garment  carefully,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  return  to 
the  warehouse.  These  workers  are,  as  a  rule,  men. 

EXAMINING. — The  brushers  are  often  at  the  same  time  examiners. 
Where  this  is  not  so,  there  are  special  examiners  who  inspect  the 
garment  to  see  that  it  has  been  made  properly  in  every  detail.  The 
examiners  are,  with  few  exceptions,  men.  They,  too,  are  obliged 
to  stand. 

BUSHELING. — Where  the  examiners  discover  any  defect  in  the 
garment  they  turn  it  over  to  the  bushelers.  These  are  all-round 
tailors,  and  their  work  is  to  correct  any  imperfections  found. 

The  method  commonly  employed  in  making  coats  in  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia  is  the  so-called  closed  or  balloon  coat  method. 
The  making  of  a  coat  hi  this  way  involves  considerable  differences. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  outside  of  the  coat,  the  lining,  and  the 
under  collar  is  the  same  for  the  closed  coat  as  for  the  open  coat.  The 
difference  in  method  comes  later.  The  shoulders  are  closed,  that  is, 
the  shoulder  seam  is  made  after  the  canvas  has  been  pressed.  The 
shoulder  seam  is  then  pressed.  The  operator  who  closes  the  shoulder 
also  sews  the  under  collar,  with  or  without  preliminary  basting,  to 
the  neck  of  the  coat.  This  seam  is  then  pressed.  When  the  shaper 
subsequently  trims  the  edge  of  the  coat,  he  at  the  same  time  trims 
the  collar. 

The  lining  is  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  coat.  However, 
after  it  has  been  pressed,  the  top  collar  is  stitched  onto  it  by  a  special 
hand.  The  top  collar  comes  to  him  as  a  straight  piece  of  cloth 
properly  pressed. 

When  the  first  b aster  puts  together  the  outside  and  lining  of  the 
coat,  he  likewise  fits  together  the  top  collar  and  the  under  collar, 
trimming  their  edges  even. 

The  tape  sewer  then  sews  together  the  outside  and  the  lining  of  the 
coat  around  the  edge.  He  does  this  also  for  the  entire  edge  of  the 
collar. 

The  edge  trimmer  next  trims  around  the  collar  and  coat  edge. 

The  edge  baster  turns  the  coat  right  side  out,  and  bastes  out  the 
entire  edge  of  the  coat,  including  the  edge  of  the  collar. 

Frequently  the  edge  basting  is  divided.  A  more  skilled  hand  is 
assigned  to  baste  the  edge  of  the  collar  and  of  the  lapels.  He  is  called 
the  shape  baster. 

Another  hand,  less  expert,  is  assigned  to  the  basting  of  the  rest  of 
the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  remaining  work  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  open  coat.  In 
finishing,  however,  there  is  less  felling  on  the  collar,  since  both  top 
and  under  collar  have  been  sewed  in  by  machine,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  felling  the  lining  to  the  collar  at  the  neck. 

A  frequent  variant  in  this  method  of  preparing  the  collar  is  the 
following:  The  under  coUar  is  sewed  on  the  outside  of  the  coat  in  the 
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manner  described.  The  top  collar,  however,  is  not  sewed  to  the 
lining.  Instead  it  is  basted  to  the  top  collar  by  the  first  baster. 
This  allows  of  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  top  collar  to  the 
under  collar. 

When  the  coat  is  sewed  around  by  the  tape  sewer  the  collar  edge 
is  likewise  sewed  around.  The  lower  end  of  the  top  collar  is  left  free, 
and  it  is  later  felled  to  the  coat  by  the  finisher.  The  finisher  in  this 
case  must  also  fell  the  lining  to  the  collar. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  there  is  found  in  shops  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  system  of  subcontracting.  An  operator  or  other 
employee  undertakes  to  perform  certain  work;  usually  pocket  making, 
at  a  given  piece  price.  He  hires  his  own  assistants,  paying  them,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  week,  and  he  is  paid  in  a  sum  for  the  combined  output. 
His  assistants  are  sometimes  learners.  The  subcontractor  has  at 
times  as  many  as  10  assistants.  This  system  is  found  most  frequently 
in  connection  with  pocket  making,  but  also  in  joining,  busheling, 
and  pressing. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  organization  of  a  high-grade  New 
York  coat  shop  and  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual 
employees,  as  estimated  by  the  foreman: 

NUMBER  AND    SEX    OF    EMPLOYEES   IN    EACH   OCCUPATION   IN   A   HIGH    GRADE 
COAT  SHOP  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  DAILY  OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Occupation. 

Employees. 

Daily 
output 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Occupation. 

Employees. 

Daily 
output 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
5 
1 
1 
4 

2 
21 
4 

11 

M. 

F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

'  75 
75 

159 
200 
125 
150 

150 

150 
150 
75 

75 
75 
150 
150 
50 

75 

Cleaners  

F. 

B  rushers 

3 

4 
2 
•  1 
1 
3 

2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 

6 
10 
1 
1 
6 
2 

M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

50 

40 
75 
150 
150 
50 

75 
30 
30 
150 
150 
'  150 
150 

100 

150 
30 
30 
100 
4-5-60 
150 

30 
15 
150 
150 
25 
100 

Pocket  makers  (facing 
pockets  and  lining  cash 
pocket)      

Lining  makers,  including 
pockets  

Sleeve  seamers  

Pocket  makers  (stitching 
flaps  and  welts) 

Wigan  basters  

Sleeve-lining  makers  
Sleeve  makers 

Pocket    makers    (sewing 
in  flaps) 

Fellers,  collar  (edge  stot- 
ers) 

Pocket    makers    (sewing 
welts)          

Fellers,  under  collars  
Canvas  basters 

Pocket  makers  (stitching 
over  flap    seam    and 
pocket  edge)  

Lapel  padders  (machine).. 
Canvas  pressers  

Tacking  pockets 

Canvas  tackers 

Sewing  around  pockets  
Joiners     

Collar  markers  

Sewers,  shoulder  and  un- 
der collar  (fc) 

Seam  pressers  and  pocket 
pressers 

Lapel    and    collar  seam 
pressers  .            .  

Canvas  makers  (a)  
Edge  stitchers       .     .  . 

Shapers 

Armhole  pressers 

First  (under)  basters  
Tape  sewers  (c). 

Armhole  basters  

Sleeve    hats   (shoulder 
pads)  

Finishers 

Tape  fellers 

Tape  pressers    

Edge  basters  (collar  and 
lapels) 

Edge  pressers  

35 

Buttonhole     makers 
(hand)  

Edge  basters  (bottom)  
Facings  tackers 

"Basting  pullers  

Canvas  tackers 

Off  pressers          

12 
4 

M. 
F. 

12-15 
40 

Second  (lining)  basters  
Sewers-in,  sleeves  (<*)  

Button  sewers 

a  Canvas  is  made  here  for  all  the  coats  produced  by  this  firm. 
6  The  second  operator  spends  part  of  his  time  on  making  flys,  etc. 
c  Another  operator  helps  him  to  complete  the  required  number  of  coats. 

d  One  man  sevrs  in  under  collars  and  sleeves  on  50  coats  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  time  in  sewing  in  th« 
upper  collar  on  the  lining. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PANTS. 

Pants  shops  are  usually  smaller  than  coat  shops,  those  employing 
as  many  as  250  persons  being.rare.  Shops  employing  as  many  as  a 
hundred  are,  however,  comparatively  frequent.  A  pants  shop  can 
turn  out  three  to  four  times  as  many  garments  as  a  coat  shop 
employing  the  same  number  of  hands,  the  labor  cost  on  pants  being 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  on  coats. 

The  division  of  work  in  the  pants  shop  is  as  thoroughgoing  and 
sometimes  more  extreme  than  that  in  the  coat  shop.  A  system  of 
extreme  subdivision  of  work  is  by  no  means  as  frequent,  however,  in 
the  pants  shop  as  in  the  coat  shop.  Probably  the  predominant  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  one  in  which  a  pair  of  pants  passes  through  half  a 
dozen  operations  or  fewer.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  a  division  of 
labor  allowing  as  many  as  60  operations.  The  choice  of  extreme  or 
simple  subdivision  of  work  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  shop, 
as  very  large  shops  are  found  having  a  very  simple  division  of  work. 

The  work  on  a  pair  of  pants  may  be  divided  into  the  machine 
sewing,  the  hand  sewing,  and  the  pressing.  Aside  from  the  workers 
engaged  in  these  occupations  there  are  the  trimmer,  or  fitter,  with 
whom  the  work  begins;  and  the  brushers,  cleaners,  and  examiners, 
by  whom  the  finishing  touches  are  given  to  the  pants. 

In  an  ordinary  shop  it  will  be  found  that  one- third  of  the  force  are 
engaged  in  machine  work;  nearly  one-half  are  hand  sewers;  one- 
eighth  are  pressers;  the  rest  are  fitters,  supervisors,  brushers,  clean- 
ers, and  examiners.  This  is  in  shops  where  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  hand  work  on  the  garment. 

The  work  in  a  pants  shop  differs  from  that  in  a  coat  shop  in  these 
respects:  First,  that  there  is  much  more  machine  sewing  and  more 
hand  sewing  or  finishing;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  basting, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  less  pressing.  These  differences  account  for 
the  higher  per  cent  of  women  employed  in  the  pants  shops. 

The  shop  and  its  arrangements  are  quite  similar  to  the  coat  shop. 
The  machines  are  arranged  along  the  windows.  Similarly  the  fin- 
ishers and  basters  are  placed  where  they  will  receive  good  light.  The 
pressers  are  placed  over  toward  the  darker  parts  of  the  room. 

Outside  of  pressing,  there  is  little  work  requiring  standing. 
Machine  operators,  basters,  and  finishers  are  seated  at  their  work. 
The  basters  and  finishers  have  before  them  a  narrow  table  for 
holding  needle,  thread,  work  record,  etc.  The  garment  is  held  in 
the  lap,  as  the  baster  or  finisher  bends  over  her  work.  The  pressers, 
of  course,  stand.  The  fitter,  who  in  the  pants  shop  is  frequently  a 
woman,  is  also  obliged  to  stand.  The  girls  who  remove  threads  and 
bastings  usually  stand  at  their  work. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  pants  shop  and  the  coat  shop  is 
the  greater  proportion  of  women.  This  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
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larger  part  played  by  finishing  in  the  pants  shop.  Outside  of  New 
York  there  are  many  shops  having  no  men  at  all  on  the  machines, 
and  everywhere,  even  where  male  operators  are  the  rule,  female  oper- 
ators are  more  frequent  in  the  pants  shop  than  in  the  coat  shop. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  less  important 
and  less  difficult  and  is  also  lighter  work.  A  further  reason  is  that 
male  operators  prefer  to  learn  the  machine  work  on  coats,  which  are 
the  most  important  garments.  Tradition,  too,  seems  to  be  of  some 
effect.  As  the  older  races,  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  industry,  they  have  continued  their  hold  on  the 
making  of  pants  and  vests.  Female  operators  of  these  nationalities 
are  found  in  the  pants  shops  of  New  York,  where  male  operators  of 
different  nationalities  predominate. 

As  in  the  coat  shop,  the  work  in  the  pants  shop  begins  at  the 
trimmer's  table.  The  cloth  and  lining  have  been  cut  in  the  central 
cutting  room  of  the  firm  and  sent  to  the  shop  with  the  other  trimming. 
As  they  reach  the  shop,  the  goods  consist  of  four  lengths  of  cloth  and 
a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  cloth  and  lining. 

FITTING.— The  first  work  is  that  of  the  trimmer,  or  fitter,  usually  a 
man,  although  outside  of  the  shops  in  New  York  the  fitter  is  fre- 
quently a  woman.  The  fitter  trims  around  the  flies,  the  buckle  straps,, 
and  the  linings,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  garment  will  fit  together 
accurately.  The  parts  belonging  to  the  same  garment  are  marked 
by  the  fitter  with  the  same  number  for  identification.  The  work 
requires  standing.  This  work  is  paid  for  on  a  weekly  basis. 

SERGING. — By  way  of  preparation  for  the  actual  sewing,  the  cloth 
is  serged  so  that  the  edge  will  not  ravel.  A  special  device  on  the 
sewing  machine  is  used  for  this  purpose.  All  that  the  operator  is 
required  to  do  is  to  feed  the  cloth  to  the  machine.  No  skill  is  needed. 
Serging  is  usually  left  to  beginners,  frequently  to  children.  It  is  the 
first  machine  work  given  to  a  learner.  The  amount  of  serging  done 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  material  used,  and  also  with  the  way  in 
which  the  garment  is  made  up.  One  serger  can  do  the  work  for  2,000 
to  2,500  pairs  of  pants  in  a  week. 

TICKET  SEWING. — A.  ticket  sewer  is  sometimes  employed  to  sew  on 
by  hand,  or  rarely  by  a  special  machine,  tickets  identifying  the  parts 
of  the  garment  belonging  together.  The  ticket  sewer  is  generally  a 
beginner,  in  Chicago  usually  a  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  different  parts  of  a  pair  of  pants  are  distributed  by  the  fore- 
man among  various  hands  to  be  made  up  simultaneously,  and  later 
assembled  and  put  together. 

PIECING  FRONTS. — The  first  sewing  on  the  garment  is  called 
piecing.  Piecing  is  a  vague  term  used  to  denote  sewing  several 
minor  parts  of  the  garment  to  the  main  lengths.  It  is  frequently 
subdivided  into  front  piecing  and  back  piecing,  and  sometimes  the 
subdi  vision  is  in  greater  detail. 
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The  front  piecer  begins  by  sewing  in  the  crotch-piece  lining.  This 
is  a  small  piece  of  lining  at  the  crotch,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
seam  at  that  point,  and  is  sewed  to  the  lengths  of  cloth  cut  for  the 
front  of  the  pants. 

MAKING  THE  RIGHT  FLY. — The  front  piecer,  as  a  rule,  makes  also  the 
right  fly.  The  right  fly  is  the  strip  of  cloth  sewed  to  the  right  front 
length,  on  which  the  buttons  are  subsequently  sewed.  To  make  the 
right  fly,  the  operator  sews  together  a  strip  of  cloth,  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and  a  strip  of  lining  around  the  edge,  turns  the  fly  right  side  out  and 
stitches  the  edge.  The  same  operator  usually  sews  the  right  fly  to 
the  front  length  to  which  it  belongs,  and  likewise  sews  a  piece  of 
lining  to  the  corner  of  the  left  front  length  at  the  place  for  the  left  fly. 

PIECING  BACKS. — The  back  piecer' s  work  is  simpler.  This  operator 
sews  up  the  V — i.  e.,  the  V-shaped  slit  made  in  each  back  length  at 
the  waist — in  order  to  make  the  pants  narrower  at  the  waist  than  at  the 
seat.  Before  sewing  the  V,  one  buckle  strap  is  inserted  in  the  place 
for  the  seam  and  sewed  in  when  the  seam  is  made.  In  some  shops  the 
piecer  also  sews  to  each  length  a  small  piece  of  cloth  at  the  crotch  and 
also  a  piece  of  lining  at  that  point. 

As  the  back  piecer's  work  is  so  very  simple  and  usually  does  not 
suffice  to  keep  that  operator  busy,  she  is  usually  given  other  work, 
such  as  making  buckle  straps  or  flies. 

SEWING  TAPE. — In  some  shops  an  operator  stitches  a  tape  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  front  length  from  the  crotch  to  the  place  for  the 
knee.  This  stay  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  inside  seam  and  help 
keep  the  pants  in  shape. 

Pocket  making  is  probably  the  most  highly  skilled  machine  work 
in  making  pants.  The  work  is  usually  subdivided.  The  hip  or  back 
pockets  and  the  front  or  side  pockets  are  made  by  separate  hands, 
and  frequently  the  watch  pocket  is  made  by  a  third  operator. 

FACING  POCKETS. — Pocket  facing  consists  in  sewing  to  the  strip  of 
lining  intended  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket  the  facings — i.  e.,  the  strips 
of  cloth  which  border  the  pocket  opening.  There  are  two  facings 
for  each  pocket.  The  work  is  veiy  easy  and  is  among  the  first 
sewing  on  the  ordinary  machine  given  to  a  learner.  The  pocket 
maker  does  the  most  important  work  on  the  pocket,  but  does  not 
complete  it. 

MAKING  FRONT  OR  SIDE  POCKET. — The  side-pocket  maker  receives 
the  front  lengths  of  the  pants,  and  finds  there  notched  the  place  for 
the  pocket.  Under  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth  a  stay  is  placed. 
This  stay,  a  strip  of  silesia,  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  seam  at  the 
pocket  opening  to  keep  it  from  stretching  and  losing  shape.  Taking 
the  lining  intended  for  the  pocket  at  the  end  where  the  facing  has  been 
sewed,  she  places  it  over  the  edge  of  the  length  of  cloth,  with  the  facing 
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down,  and  stitches  together  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  the  lining  with  its 
f  acing  and  the  silesia  stay  laid  under  the  cloth.  The  machine  used  has 
a  knife  attachment,  and  while  the  seam  is  being  sewed  the  knife  trims 
off  the  superfluous  lining  and  cloth  beyond  the  seam,  leaving  an  even 
edge.  The  operator  turns  in  the  pocketing  with  its  facing  and  stitches 
the  edge.  Usually  a  double-needle  machine  is  used.  At  one  oper- 
ation the  opening  of  the  pocket  is  stitched,  both  at  the  edge  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  edge.  This  gives  the  effect  of  a  welt  along 
the  pocket  opening.  At  this  point  the  side-pocket  maker  stops. 

The  same  operator  usually  makes  the  watch  pocket,  and  in  the  same 
way.  The  pocket  edge  is  now  pressed. 

MAKING  HIP  OR  BACK  POCKET. — The  hip  pockets  are  made  differ- 
ently. The  place  for  the  hip  pocket  is  marked  by  the  pocket 
marker  on  the  back  lengths  of  cloth.  This  person  does  a  variety  of 
things,  such  as  marking  fly  buttonholes  and  the  like,  and  is  paid  by 
the  week. 

The  pocket  maker  lays  a  strip  of  silesia  under  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth  at  the  place  for  the  pocket  opening.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
cloth,  just  below  the  place  for  the  opening,  the  operator  lays  the 
lining  with  its  facing  against  the  cloth.  Facing,  cloth,  and  stay  are 
then  stitched  together.  In  the  same  way  another  piece  of  lining 
with  its  facing  is  sewed  on  just  above  the  place  for  the  opening.  The 
operator  next  cuts  the  slit  for  the  opening. 

This  work  is  then  taken  to  the  presser,  who  presses  flat  the  pocket 
seams.  When  the  back  lengths  are  returned  the  operator  turns  in  the 
lining  of  the  pocket,  thereby  forming  a  welt  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
opening.  This  edge  is  next  stitched  along  the  seam.  Turning  in  the 
other  piece  of  pocket  lining,  the  operator  stitches  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pocket  opening  along  the  seam.  This  produces  a  welt  or  cord  effect 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening. 

SHAPING. — The  front  and  back  lengths  of  cloth  are  next  shaped. 
The  front  lengths  are  sponged  and  pressed  from  the  knee  down,  so  that 
they  will  curve  inward.  The  presser  who  does  this  work  is  called  the 
shrinker. 

The  back  lengths  are  sponged  and  pressed  at  the  calf  to  give  them 
the  convex  shape  at  the  calf  and  at  the  seat.  This  is  men's  work  and 
is  paid  for  by  the  piece. 

MAKING  THE  LEFT  FLY.— The  left  fly  is  usually  made  by  a  separate 
operator.  It  is  the  strip  of  cloth  sewed  under  the  edge  of  the  left 
front  length.  In  it  the  buttonholes  are  later  sewed.  To  make  it 
the  operator  puts  together  the  strips  of  cloth  and  lining  cut  for  the 
purpose,  sews  them  together  around  the  edge,  turns  the  fly  rightside 
out,  and  stitches  around  the  edge.  The  work  does  not  require 
much  skill.  Except  in  very  large  shops  the  left-fly  maker  has  not 
flies  enough  to  occupy  all  of  her  time,  and  she  also  does  other  work, 
such  as  piecing. 
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MARKIXG  BUTTONHOLES. — The  left  fly  is  passed  to  the  presser. 
From  the  presser  it  goes  to  the  buttonhole  marker.  He  marks  the 
place  for  the  buttonholes. 

MAKING  BUTTONHOLES. — The  buttonholes  of  the  fly  are  always 
made  by  machine.  A  special  machine  is  used  which  cuts  the  button- 
hole and  sews  it  out  at  one  operation.  Sometimes  one  operator 
attends  to  two  machines.  Speed  in  handling  the  machine,  rather 
than  skill,  is  required.  This  is  usually  week  work. 

MAKING  BUCKLE  STRAPS. — Buckle  straps  are  made  on  a  special 
machine.  The  operator  puts  together  the  lining  and  the  cloth  for  the 
strap  and  sews  them  together  on  the  machine.  The  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  knife,  and  the  superfluous  cloth  and  lining  at  the  edge 
of  the  strap  is  trimmed  away  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  leaving 
an  even  and  uniform  edge.  The  work  requires  little  skill  and  is 
frequently  left  to  beginners. 

The  strap  is  then  turned  right  side  out.  Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl 
is  assigned  to  do  this  work.  Two  or  four  straps  are  used  on  a  pair  of 
pants.  The  buckle-strap  maker  also  does  other  work,  as  this  duty 
would  not  suffice  to  occupy  one  operator. 

Where  four  buckle  straps  are  used,  two  are  sewed  in  by  the  seamer 
and  two  by  the  back  piecer.  Where  two  are  used,  they  are  stitched 
on  by  the  joiner  or  by  the  top  stitcher. 

MAKING  LININGS. — The  lining  for  pants  consists  of  four  pieces. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  waistband  lim'ng  and  two  pieces  constituting 
the  front  curtain.  The  operator  joins  the  two  waistband  pieces, 
hems  the  lower  end  of  the  pieces  forming  the  front  curtain,  doubles 
these,  and  attaches  them  in  front  to  the  waistband  lining.  This  is 
very  simple  machine  work,  usually  the  first  work  given  to  a  beginner 
on  the  regular  machine. 

ASSEMBLING. — The  separate  parts  of  the  pants  are  now  made  and 
are  ready  to  be  put  together.  An  assembler,  an  employee  whose 
work  is  to  bring  together  the  separate  parts,  is  employed  in  some  shops. 
In  other  shops  this  is  attended  to  by  the  foreman  or  an  assistant 
foreman. 

SEAMING. — The  parts  to  be  put  together  are  given  to  the  seamer, 
who  takes  the  front  and  back  lengths  for  each  side,  and  sews  the 
outside  seam. 

In  sewing  this  seam  the  operator  completes  the  side  pocket  by 
sewing  together  the  back  length  with  the  back  facing  of  the  pocket. 
This  completes  the  pocket  opening.  In  continuing  the  seam  above 
the  pocket  one  buckle  strap  is  often  sewed  into  the  seam.  When  the 
pants  have  a  waistband  it  is  sewed  on  by  the  seamer.  The  seamer 
also  tacks  the  left  fly  to  the  left  front  length. 

When  this  seam  has  been  sewed  it  is  taken  for  pressing  to  the  seam 
presser. 
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From  the  presser  the  halves  are  returned  to  the  same  operator  or  to 
another  hand  for  stitching,  when  stitching  is  required.  Often  a  double- 
needle  machine  is  used  for  stitching  along  the  outside  seams.  This  is 
done  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  welt  effect.  The  seamer  then 
sews  the  inside  seam  which,  together  with  the  waistband  seam  when 
there  is  one,  is  next  pressed  by  the  seam  presser. 

CUTTING  AND  SERGING  POCKETS. — The  bag  of  the  pocket  is  sewed 
around  on  a  special  machine,  which  performs  at  one  time  three  oper- 
ations; it  stitches  around  the  edge  of  the  pocket,  trims  away  the  super- 
fluous lining  beyond  the  seam,  and  serges,  or  overcasts,  the  pocket 
edge.  This  work  is  generally  left  to  a  beginner,  as  it  requires  practi- 
cally no  skill.  It  is  usually  week  work,  or  the  operator  does  other 
work  in  addition  to  this. 

SEWING  THE  POCKET  AROUND. — In  order  to  make  the  bag  of  the 
pocket  stronger,  the  edge  of  it  is  stitched  again  on  an  ordinary 
machine.  This  work,  like  pocket  cutting  and  serging,  is  left  to  begin- 
ners. In  some  shops  the  outer  edge  of  the  bag  of  the  side  pocket  is 
folded  back  and  thensew^ed  by  machine  to  the  outside  seam  of  the  pants. 

CANVAS  SEWING. — A  band  of  canvas  is  next  attached  to  the  edge  at 
the  waist  on  each  half  of  the  pants  to  stiffen  them  and  give  a  better 
hold  for  the  buttons.  This  is  done  on  a  special  machine  which  fastens 
the  canvas  to  the  cloth  by  cross-stitches,  or  on  an  ordinary  machine. 
Putting  in  the  canvas  is  in  some  shops  left  until  the  two  halves  of  the 
pants  have  been  joined.  This  work  is  usually  given  to  beginners. 

BASTING. — The  pants  are  next  basted.  The  top  baster  turns  in  the 
lining  of  the  right  fly  and  bastes  it  to  the  cloth  along  the  fly  seam. 
Turning  in  the  canvas,  she  bastes  it  to  the  cloth  along  the  waistband 
seam,  or  at  a  little  distance  below  the  waist  edge  where  there  is  no 
waistband.  She  also  bastes  the  right  corner,  and"  likewise  the  corner 
in  the  back  where  the  two  halves  of  the  pants  are  to  be  joined. 

TOP  PRESSING. — The  top  presser  next  presses  the  waist  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  pants. 

STITCHING  TOPS. — The  top  stitcher  stitches  the  pants  at  the  waist- 
band seam,  or  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  waist  edge  when 
there  is  no  such  band.  By  this  operation  the  canvas  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  waist  of  the  pants.  The  same  operator  stitches  the  seam  of 
the  right  fly,  thereby  fastening  its  lining  to  the  cloth.  The  operator 
also  stitches  the  left  fly  to  the  left  front  length. 

JOINING. — The  two  halves  of  the  pants  are  next  sewed  together  by 
the  joiner.  This  is  the  hardest  work  on  a  pair  of  pants,  as  it  involves 
handling  the  entire  garment.  The  joiner  is  frequently  a  man,  even  in 
shops  where  the  other  operators  are  women.  The  back  seam,  where 
the  two  halves  are  joined,  is  pressed  flat. 

TACKING  POCKETS. — Few  operations  on  the  outside  of  the  pants 
remain  to  be  done.  The  pants  are  tacked  on  a  special  machine.  The 
operator  tacks  the  ends  of  all  the  pocket  openings  and  likewise  the 
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opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  flies.  The  purpose  of  the  tacks  is  to 
strengthen  the  seam  and  prevent  it  from  tearing  open.  This  com- 
pletes the  machine  work  on  the  outside  of  the  pants. 

MEASURING  WAISTBANDS. — In  some  shops  there  is  an  employee 
to  measure  the  waistband  before  the  two  halves  of  the  pants  are 
joined.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  the  waist  measures  up 
to  the  proper  size.  In  other  shops  this  work,  where  required,  is 
done  by  the  joiner. 

SEWING  BELT  LOOPS. — On  pants  intended  for  summer  wear,  belt 
loops  are  sewed.  The  operator  receives  the  strips  in  long  strings, 
cuts  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  sews  them  on  by  machine.  Fre- 
quently the  top  stitcher  sews  on  the  belt  loops.  Belt  loops  are  made 
on  a  special  machine  similar  to  that  used  for  making  hangers.  The 
strip  of  cloth  is  fed  to  the  machine,  which  has  a  device  for  folding  the 
cloth  and  at  the  same  time  sewing  it.  Generally  a  beginner  at  machine 
sewing  does  this  work,  as  also  serging,  making  buckle  straps,  and 
the  like. 

MEASURING  AND  CUTTING  BOTTOMS. — The  pants  are  now  measured 
and  the  bottoms  trimmed  even.  The  place  for  the  turn-up  is  indi- 
cated. This  is  often  done  by  the  foreman  or  his  assistant,  who  is  paid 
by  the  week. 

SEWING  BUTTONS. — The  buttons  are  next  sewed  on.  The  work  is 
done  at  this  point  in  order  to  avoid  sewing  the  buttons  through  the 
lining.  In  order  to  sew  them  on  firmly  a  stay  is  often  put  under 
the  canvas  at  the  place  where  the  button  is  sewed  on.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  suspender  buttons  should  have  a  good  neck.  The  pants  are 
now  ready  for  the  finisher.  In  some  establishments  where  cheaper 
clothing  is  made,  the  buttons  are  sewed  on  by  machine. 

FINISHING. — The  finisher's  work  on  pants  is  extensive  and  varies  in 
different  shops.  She  puts  in  the  lining,  basting  it  to  the  seam  of  the 
waistband,  and  then  fells  the  lining  to  the  cloth  all  along  the  edge  at 
the  waist,  and  also  along  the  back  seam.  She  fells  or  cross-stitches 
the  lining  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  side  pockets,  and  tacks  the  lining 
wherever  it  intersects  any  of  the  edges  of  the  pockets.  She  fells  the 
lining  to  both  fiies  and  around  the  corner  of  the  right  fly.  She  also 
fells  the  lining  at  the  crotch.  She  sews  in  the  hangers  and  the  buckles 
in  the  buckle  straps. 

In  most  of  the  shops  where  the  division  of  work  is  not  so  highly 
developed  the  finisher  is  also  the  button  sewer. 

Finishing  is  a  very  vague  term  and  covers  a  great  variety  of  details 
omitted  in  some  shops  and  required  in  others.  In  some  shops, 
particularly  on  cheaper  pants,  the  lining  is  sewed  to  the  waistband  by 
machine,  thus  taking  away  a  large  part  of  the  finisher's  work.  Thus, 
hi  one  shop  finishers  are  paid  5  cents  on  pants  where  the  lining  is 
sewed  to  the  waist  by  machine  and  10  cents  where  this  work  must  be 
done  by  hand. 
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BASTING  AND  FELLING  BOTTOMS. — In  some  shops  the  finisher  also 
bastes  the  bottoms.  Where  this  is  not  done  by  the  baster,  the  worker 
who  does  this  is  called  variously ' '  bottom  baster  "  or ' '  bottom  finisher/3 
The  bottom  baster  turns  up  the  bottom  at  the  line  drawn  by  the 
bottom  marker,  inserts  a  strip  of  rubber  composition,  bastes  the 
turn-up  all  around,  and  fells  or  tacks  it  at  the  seams. 

On  high-grade  work,  or  where  there  is  a  cuff  bottom,  the  bottoms 
are  felled  all  around.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  felling  stitch  the  cross 
stitch  is  used  on  pants  the  cloth  of  which  is  likely  to  ravel.  This  work 
is  often  done  by  the  finisher. 

After  the  bottoms  are  felled  they  are  pressed. 

Piece  rates  for  finishing  cover  a  wide  range,  from  a  few  cents  to  as 
much  as  20  cents.  Finishers'  earnings  likewise  differ.  As  a  rule  they 
are  the  lowest  among  those  of  clothing  workers. 

The  work  is  important  as  a  field  for  women,  giving  employment  to 
the  majority  of  the  women  in  the  pants  shop.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  in  homes.  Competition  from  home  workers,  the  poverty  of  the 
workers,  their  ignorance,  and  the  fact  that  little  skill  or  training  is 
needed  for  the  work  help  to  keep  wages  low. 

Frequently  establishments  keep  in  their  shops  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  women  than  are  needed  for  the  work,  in  order  to  have  enough 
finishers  for  the  rush  periods.  This  means  much  idleness.  Not 
infrequently  as  much  as  half  the  day  is  spent  in  waiting  for  work. 
The  result  is  reduced  earnings. 

MAKING  HANGERS  AND  HEEL  GUARDS. — Hangers  and  heel  guards — 
the  small  strips  of  lining  sewed  at  the  heel — are  made  on  special  ma- 
chines provided  with  attachments  which  fold  the  strip  of  lining  and 
sew  it  at  the  same  time.  They  are  made  in  long  strips.  *Making 
hangers  and  heel  guards  is  beginners'  work,  usually  incidental  to 
work  like  serging  or  buckle-strap  making.  The  heel  guards  and 
hangers  are  pressed  and  then  sewed  in  by  the  finisher. 

CLEANING. — The  pants  are  then  cleaned,  i.  e.,  the  bastings  removed, 
and  the  ends  of  threads  cut  off.  This  work  is  done  by  children  or 
women.  They  usually  stand  at  their  work.  The  cleaners  are  also 
called  pickers.  Outside  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they  are 
largely  children. 

The  off  pressers  now  press  the  completed  pair  of  pants.  As  in  the 
case  of  coats,  this  is  the  most  important  pressing. 

BRUSHING. — The  work  of  brushing  is  sometimes  done  by  women, 
the  brushers  standing  at  their  work. 

EXAMINING. — The  brushers  are  often  at  the  same  time  examiners. 
When  the  examiners  have  passed  upon  the  garment  and  found  it 
satisfactory  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  The  examiners  are  sometimes 
women. 

BUSHELING. — If  the  examiners  discover  any  defects  they  turn  the 
garment  over  to  the  bushelers,  whose  work  is  to  correct  defects. 
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The  foregoing  account  is  for  shops  employing  a  fine  subdivision 
of  labor.  A,more  frequent  division  is  the  folio  whig: 

The  machine  work  on  the  outside  of  the  pants  is  left  to  a  single 
operator.  The  hand  work  is  divided  between  a  baster  and  a  fin- 
isher. The  finisher  bastes  the  bottoms  and  sews  on  the  buttons  in 
addition  to  her  work  in  felling  the  lining. 

Where  the  shop  is  large  enough  there  are  outside  of  these  workers 
and  the  pressers  the  operators  of  the  special  machines  for  belt  loops, 
heel  guards,  tacking,  and  machine  buttonholes,  serging,  and  cutting 
around  and  serging  the  pockets.  There  is  also  a  lining  maker.  In 
shops  employing  male  operators  it  is  quite  usual  to  leave  this  work 
to  women. 

MANUFACTTJBE  OF  VESTS. 

Vest  shops  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  either  coat  or  pants  shops. 
Shops  employing  as  many  as  100  hands  are  comparatively  rare. 
With  the  same  number  of  persons  a  shop  can  turn  out  four  times  as 
many  vests  as  coats.  The  labor  cost  on  a  vest  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  corresponding  coat. 

The  work  on  vests  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  subdivision,  which 
in  some  shops  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  garment  making. 
However,  a  high  degree  of  division  of  labor  is  not  as  common  hi  the 
vest  shop  as  in  the  coat  shop.  In  some  shops  the  vest  passes  through 
40  to  50  hands  before  it  is  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
common  system  divides  the  work  among  seven  or  eight  employees 
only. 

The  important  work  hi  the  vest  shop  is  divided  among  operators, 
basters,  hand  sewers,  and  pressers.  Outside  of  these  groups  of 
workers  are  the  fitters,  cleaners,  examiners,  and  bushelers. 

The  operators  constitute  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  vest  shop  than  hi  the  coat  shop,  though  somewhat  less  than  hi 
the  pants  shop.  The  usual  proportion  of  operators  to  the  total 
force  is  one-fourth  to  one-third,  although  sometimes  it  is  as  low  as 
one- tenth.  On  finer  grades  of  vests  there  is  more  hand  work,  and 
the  buttonholes  are  handmade.  In  such  shops  the  operators  consti- 
tute a  lower  percentage  of  the  total  force.  The  hand  sewers  con- 
stitute as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  the  force  where  the  buttonholes  are 
made  by  machine.  Where  the  buttonholes  are  made  by  hand  the 
hand  sewers  form  a  much  larger  percentage.  The  basters,.  when 
doing  only  basting,  are  often  as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  the  force. 
However,  they  usually  combine  with  their  work  some  pressing,  and 
then  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  operators;  sometimes  there  are 
two  basters  to  each  operator. 

Work  in  the  vest  shop  is  more  agreeable  than  that  hi  either  coat 
or  pants  shops.  The  garments  are  lighter.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason 
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why  more  female  operators  are  found  in  the  vest  shops  than  in  the 
coat  shops. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vests,  as  of  coats  and  pants,  the  work  in  the 
shop  begins  on  material  that  has  already  been  cut  in  the  central 
cutting  room.  Still  more  is  done  at  the  trimming  table  here  than 
in  the  coat  or  pants  shop.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  practice 
of  doing  more  of  the  cutting  in  the  shop  is  that  of  saving  time  other- 
wise lost  by  mistakes  in  the  cutting  room  and  by  errors  and  delays 
in  sending  proper  trimmings. 

The  account  which  follows  here  is  for  a  well-organized  shop  turning 
out  2,000  vests  a  week: 

FITTING. — The  work  of  making  vests  begins  at  the  trimmers'  table. 
Here  one  trimmer  matches  the  welts  so  that  the  stripes  will  be  con- 
tinuous, cuts  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  cuts  the  pocket  opening. 
Another  trimmer  fits  and  trims  the  facings,  i.  e.,  the  cloth  strips  that 
line  the  inside  of  the  vest  fronts. 

COLOK  MARKING. — The  fitter  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  color 
marker.  In  that  case,  after  the  fitter  has  trimmed  the  parts  of  the 
vest  he  indicates  on  the  top  layer  of  a  lot  the  place  for  the  pocket 
openings  and  the  buttonholes  and  passes  each  lot  to  the  color  marker. 
The  color  marker  takes  a  needle  and  heavy  colored  cord  and  draws 
the  cord  through  each  layer  of  cloth  at  the  point  where  the  pockets 
and  buttonholes  belong.  Snipping  the  cord  below  each  layer  of 
cloth,  a  bit  is  left  to  mark  the  place.  A  woman  is  employed  for  this 
work. 

CUTTING  LININGS. — The  linings  are  all  cut  from  the  piece  at  the 
trimming  table;  the  lining  cutters  use  patterns.  Three  men  are 
employed  at  this  work. 

TICKET  SEWING. — The  tickets  are  next  put  on  by  two  girls.  The 
ticket  sewers  first  print  with  a  rubber  stamp  on  a  muslin  slip  the  lot 
number  and  the  directions  for  making  the  vest  and  sew  such  a  ticket 
on  each  vest.  In  rare  instances  a  person  is  employed  on  a  special 
machine  to  sew  on  the  tickets. 

The  work  of  sewing  the  vest  is  divided  among  three  groups  of 
operators:  The  lining  makers,  the  back  makers,  and  the  pocket 
makers. 

MAKING  LININGS. — The  lining  maker's  work  is  to  sew  the  facings— 
i.  e.,  the  strips  of  cloth  that  border  the  lining  of  the  front  of  the  vest — 
to  the  lining  and  to  put  in  the  inside  pocket  of  the  vest.  Taking  the 
lot  of  linings  and  facings  assigned  to  her,  the  operator  first  sews 
together  the  front  strip  of  facing  with  the  neck  facing  for  the  entire 
lot.  She  then  sews  on  the  bottom  piece  of  facing  to  the  linings  for 
the  entire  lot.  Then  she  sews  the  front  and  neck  facings  of  each 
vest  to  the  linings. 

MAKING  INSIDE  POCKET.— The  operator  next  puts  in  the  inside 
pocket.  She  folds  the  lining  of  the  front  at  the  place  where  the  pocket 
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comes.  Taking  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  pocketing  that  are  to  form 
the  pocket  bag,  she  folds  over  one  end  of  it  about  three- fourths  of 
an  inch,  in  order  to  use  this  fold  as  a  welt,  and,  laying  it  under  the 
folded  vest  lining,  stitches  through  the  edge.  She  then  sews  on 
another  piece  of  pocketing  just  above  the  pocket  opening  which 
she  cuts,  and  turns  in  both  pieces  of  pocketing.  Then  she  turns  in 
and  stitches  the  edges  of  the  welt  at  the  opening.  Finally  she  sews 
around  the  bag  of  the  pocket  and  trims  off  the  surplus  cloth.  The 
pocket  lining  is  now  complete,  and  the  lining  maker's  work  is  at 
an  end. 

PRESSING  LININGS. — The  work  of  the  lining  maker  is  passed  on  to 
the  lining  presser,  who  presses  open  the  seams  and  presses  the  pocket. 
The  employee  is  a  girl,  and  she  uses  a  9-pound  iron  for  her  work. 

MAKING  BACK. — The  back  maker  makes  the  back  of  the  vest. 
She  sews  together  the  two  pieces  of  serge  or  silk  that  form  the  back 
and  then  stitches  this  seam.  She  next  sews  together  the  two  pieces 
that  "form  the  lining  for  the  back.  She  also  makes  and  sews  on 
the  buckle  straps.  To  do  this  she  folds  a  piece  of  serge,  sews  it  up, 
and  then  turns  it  right  side  out.  This  she  sews  to  the  serge  back 
of  the  lining,  stitching  each  strap  along  both  edges,  halfway  along  the 
length  of  it  and  then  across.  Two  girls  are  employed  at  this  work. 

The  back  then  goes  to  the  back  presser,  who  presses  open  the  seams 
and  presses  flat  the  buckle  straps. 

MAKING  POCKETS. — Pocket  making  is  the  most  important  part  of 
vest  making  and  is  highly  subdivided.  The  pocket  goes  through 
eight  operations,  as  follows: 

SOAPING  WELTS. — A  girl  soaps  the  ends  of  the  welt — i.  e.,  the  strip 
of  cloth  that  comes  at  the  pocket  opening — turns  them  in  and  presses 
them  down. 

MAKING  WELTS. — The  welt  maker  next  sews  together  the  welt 
and  the  silesia  lining.  Turning  in  the  lining,  she  single  or  double 
stitches  the  edge  of  the  welt.  Two  girls  do  this  work. 

TRIMMING  WELTS. — A  girl  trims  off  the  welt,  using  a  form  to  give 
it  the  proper  size,  and  presses  it. 

SEWING  IN  POCKETS. — The  operator  sews  the  lower  edge  of  the 
welt  to  the  front  of  the  vest.  He  also  sews  on  a  piece  of  pocketing 
above  the  pocket  opening.  Two  operators  are  employed  to  do  this — 
a  man  and  a  girl.  A  man  is  also  employed  by  the  week,  and  gives 
part  of  his  time  to  putting  in  pockets. 

PRESSING  POCKETS. — A  worker  cuts  the  pocket  opening  to  its  proper 
size.  She  turns  up  the  welt  and  turns  in  both  pieces  of  pocketing  and 
presses  open  the  seam  of  the  welt,  using  two  irons  for  this  purpose. 
One  iron  is  left  standing  on  one  pocket  while  the  girl  is  at  work  on 
the  other  pocket.  This  results  in  pressing  the  welt  more  firmly. 
Two  girls  do  this  work. 
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STITCHING  UNDER  POCKETS. — The  operator  stitches  under  the 
pocket,  i.  e.,  stitches  the  welt  seam  and  thereby  fastens  it  to  the 
pocket  lining  in  order  to  strengthen  the  pocket  and  take  away  the 
strain  from  the  welt.  One  girl  does  all  the  work. 

TACKING  POCKETS. — The  operator  puts  a  stay  back  of  the  pocket, 
under  the  pocket  opening,  and  tacks  the  edge  of  the  welt,  stitching 
it  first  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  welt,  then  stitching  it  from  the 
upper  corners  to  the  points  where  the  welts  are  double  stitched. 
Three  girls  are  at  work  as  pocket  tackers.  A  man  who  puts  in 
pockets  also  helps  to  do  the  tacking. 

SEWING  BAG  OF  POCKETS. — An  operator  sews  around  the  bags  of  the 
pockets.  The  pockets  are  then  pressed  by  a  machine  press,  which  is 
operated  by  a  man. 

SEWING  Vs. — In  some  vests  there  is  a  seam  sewed  at  the  shoulder. 
This  seam  is  sewed  before  the  pockets  are  put  in.  The  cloth  comes 
to  the  operator  with  a  V-shaped  slit,  which  the  operator  seams  up  in 
order  to  make  the  vest  fall  in  at  the  shoulder.  The  vest  front  passes 
to  a  presser  and  is  pressed  flat.  The  same  operator  receives  the 
fronts  again  and  stitches  along  either  side  of  the  V  seam.  One  opera- 
tor can  do  this  for  2,500  vests  a  week. 

BASTING  CANVAS. — The  work  of  putting  together  the  vest  now 
begins.  The  canvas  baster  bastes  a  strip  of  canvas  under  the  edge 
of  each  vest  front  and  trims  the  canvas  and  the  edge  even.  Two 
girls  do  this  work. 

In  some  vests  there  is  basted  to  the  fronts  not  only  the  strip  of 
canvas,  but  also  a  wigan  or  sheet  of  canvas  equal  in  size  to  the  front 
of  the  vest. 

ASSORTING. — The  assorter  next  puts  together  the  fronts  with  their 
proper  linings,  and  bastes  the  edge  and  armhole,  and  also  bastes  a 
plait  in  the  lining  at  the  shoulder.  Three  girls  do  this  work. 

SEWING  AROUND. — The  edge  is  then  sewed  around.  The  operator 
takes  a  tape,  and  sews  it  around  the  edge,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
front  of  the  cloth,  beginning  at  the  back  end  of  the  lower  edge  and 
sewing  the  tape  upward  almost  to  the  end  of  the  edge  at  the  neck. 
The  operator  holds  the  tape  tight,  while  the  edge  is  held  more  loosely. 
The  result  is  that  the  edge  is  made  smaller  than  the  front  of  the  vest 
and  the  front  of  the  vest  is  given  a  convex  effect.  The  tape  sewer 
really  helps  to  shape  the  vest,  and  he  must  therefore  be  a  skilled 
operator.  He  uses  a  special  machine,  which  is  provided  with  a 
knife  that  trims  off  the  edge  of  the  vest  while  the  machine  sews  the 
tape.  One  of  the  operators  is  a  man;  the  other  is  a  girl. 

PRESSING  TAPE. — The  tape  presser  next  sponges  the  edge  of  the 
vest  and  presses  the  tape.  The  effect  of  this  sponging  and  pressing 
is  to  shrink  the  edge  of  the  vest  in  order  to  give  the  vest  front  a  more 
convex  shape.  The  presser  further  stretches  the  upper  end  of  the 
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vest  edge  at  the  neck  where  no  tape  has  been  sewed  on.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  vest  at  the  neck  here  a  concaved  effect  and  to 
shape  the  collar  of  the  vest  at  the  neck.  This  will  be  done  still 
further  by  the  shoulder  stretcher.  The  tape  presser  is  a  man. 

TURNING  VEST. — The  vest  fronts  are  next  turned  right  side  out  by 
two  girls.  Where  a  special  machine  is  not  used  these  workers  trim  the 
edge  by  hand.  On  heavy  vests  the  edge  is  basted  to  make  it  straight 
and  even,  preliminary  to  the  edge  stitching. 

STITCHING  EDGES. — The  edges  are  stitched  with  care.  Two  girls 
are  kept  at  this  work. 

DOUBLE  STITCHING  EDGES. — The  edges  are  then  stitched  again  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  first  stitching. 

CUTTING  BUTTONHOLES. — The  vest  fronts  are  then  taken  by  the 
buttonhole  cutter,  who  marks  the  place  for  the  buttonholes  and  cuts 
the  holes  with  a  foot-power  machine. 

MAKING  BUTTONHOLE. — The  buttonhole  makers  sew  out  the  but- 
tonholes. rl  he  operator  holds  a  silk  gimp  along  the  edge  of  the  but- 
tonhole, and  overcasts  and  loops  this  with  a  silk  thread.  Twenty- 
five  to  28  girls  are  employed  for  this  work. 

BASTING  FRONTS. — The  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  vest  fronts  are 
next  basted  and  trimmed  around,  and  the  plait  in  the  shoulder  lining 
basted  in.  This  work  keeps  one  girl  busy. 

STRETCHING  SHOULDERS. — The  shoulder  stretcher  next  takes  the 
vest  and  presses  or  rather  stretches  the  shoulder  pieces  to  give  the 
hollow  effect,  which  the  vest  should  have  at  the  shoulders. 

BACKING. — The  front  and  back  of  the  vest  are  next  put  together 
and  given  to  the  vest  backer.  This  work  is  done  by  the  assistant 
foreman. 

The  backer's  work  is  to  sew  up  the  bottom  of  the  back  and  sew 
together  the  fronts  and  the  back  of  the  vest.  She  first  sews  up  the 
lower  seam  of  the  back  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  she  puts  in  the 
fronts  and  sews  together  the  seams  under  the  arms,  joining  the  four 
layers  (two  of  the  back  and  two  of  the  front).  She  next  sews  the 
armhole  of  the  back,  and  finally  sews  up  the  shoulder  seams  and  the 
neck  pieces  of  the  facing.  Three  girls  do  the  work. 

PRESSING  NECK. — A  girl  next  presses  open  the  seam  where  the 
neck  facings  are  sewed  together. 

Another  girl  notches  the  armhole,  so  that  the  seam  will  turn  down 
when  the  vest  is  turned  out.  This  girl  turns  the  vest  right  side  out, 
and  does  other  all  around  work. 

BASTING  NECK. — The  baster  next  bastes  the  neck  facing  at  the 
back.  Where  the  edges  of  the  vests  are  not  stitched  she  also  bastes 
the  edge. 

FELLING. — The  fellers  fell  the  facing  of  the  neck  to  the  back,  and 
likewise  the  lining  of  the  back  to  the  neck  facing.  They  also  sew  the 
buckles  to  the  buckle  straps.  Five  women  do  this  work. 
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EDGE  PRESSING. — The  vest  next  goes  to  the  edge  pressers  where  it 
is  placed  on  the  press  board,  edge  to  edge,  and  both  edges  are  pressed 
at  the  same  time.  Five  men  are  employed  at  this  work. 

More  usually  the  buttonholes  are  cut  and  made  after  the  machine 
work  on  the  vest  has  been  completed  and  the  edges  pressed. 

In  many  shops,  particularly  on  cheaper  vests,  the  buttonholes  are 
made  on  a  special  machine.  One  operator  can  make  the  buttonholes 
on  175  to  200  vests  per  day. 

The  buttonholes  are  then  tacked  either  on  another  machine  or  by 
hand.  Where  it  is  done  by  hand  women  are  employed  to  make  the 
tack.  A  woman  can  tack  the  buttonholes  on  100  vests  a  day. 

CLEANING. — The  vests  are  next  taken  by  the  cleaners  who  open  the 
buttonholes  and  remove  all  threads  and  bastings.  Two  girls  do 
this  work  for  the  establishment. 

OFF  PRESSING. — The  vests  are  then  pressed  by  8  off  pressers. 

EXAMINING. — The  work  is  taken  from  the  off  pressers  by  an  ex- 
aminer, who  is  himself  an  expert  presser.  He  examines  the  work  of 
the  pressers,  and  also  marks  the  place  for  the  buttons,  which  are  next 
sewed  on  by  three  girls. 

The  vest  is  now  ready  for  shipment. 

The  so-called  "set"  sytem  is  more  common  than  the  division  of 
labor  described  above.  Here  one  operator  does  all  the  work  on  the 
vest.  He  works  with  one  or  two  basters.  These  basters  prepare  the 
welts  for  the  pockets  and  do  all  the  basting  and  all  the  light  pressing. 
Outside  of  this  set  are  the  fitters,  pressers,  buttonhole  makers,  hand 
or  machine,  and  finishers  or  fellers.  This  is  the  common  form  of 
organization  in  New  York  shops. 

TRAINING  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  A  COAT  SHOP. 

There  is  no  standardized  system  of  training,  nor  even  a  systematic 
method  of  training  beginners  in  the  majority  of  individual  shops. 
One  reason  of  this  is  the  large  extent  to  which  the  force  is  made  up 
of  immigrants  who  do  not  enter  the  shop  as  children,  but  are  able 
to  learn  quickly  some  detail  of  the  work  for  which  an  employee  is 
needed.  The  following  account  given  by  an  experienced  foreman  of 
a  Chicago  establishment  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  training  given  a 
beginner  in  a  Chicago  coat  shop  employing  female  labor  to  a  large 
extent. 

THE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  the  coat  shop  is  carried  on  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  foreman  and  assistant  foreman.  The  actual  work  of 
teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  employees,  chiefly  week 
workers.  The  learner  will  be  placed  beside  these  experienced 
workers  and  will  work  under  their  oversight  until  he  or  she  is 
proficient. 
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The  training  of  hands  in  the  coat  shop  takes  longer  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  garment  work.  The  processes  are  more  complicated 
and  the  work  requires  greater  care.  Occupational  promotion  in  coat 
making  necessitates  changes  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  and 
involves  a  period  of  reduced  productivity  and  reduced  wages. 

An  applicant  for  work  may  be  put  at  hand  work  or  at  a  ma- 
chine. The  course  differs  in  each  branch  of  the  work.  If  the  appli- 
cant has  had  no  experience  in  sewing  and  is  put  at  hand  work  she  will 
be  assigned  to  basting  sleeve  canvas,  for  which  she  will  be  paid  $2.50 
to  S3  per  week.  The  girl  will  be  kept  three  months  at  this  work. 

Within  this  time  she  will  also  be  taught  padding  lapels — the 
next  work  to  which  she  will  be  regularly  assigned.  The  lapel  padder 
is  also  set  to  collar  padding,  the  work  being  identical  in  character. 
For  this  work  the  girl  is  paid  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per 
coat  for  lapels,  and  can  earn  $3  a  week.  Sometimes  a  girl  will  stay 
at  this  work  two  years  and  rise  to  a  wage  of  $5  or  $6. 

The  next  promotion  is  to  sleeve  making — putting  together  the 
lining  of  the  sleeve  and  the  cloth  of  the  sleeve  after  each  is  completed. 
This  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  at  the  rate  of  1J  cents  per  pair  of  sleeves. 
A  girl  put  on  this  work  will  fall  again  to  S3  a  week.  It  takes  her  three 
months  to  attain  sufficient  speed  to  earn  $5.  Some  girls  stay  at  this 
work  for  two  years. 

From  sleeve  making  a  girl  may  turn  to  finishing,  button  sewing,  or 
buttonhole  making.  In  any  of  these  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  piece,  her  initial  earnings  will  be  no  more  than  $3  a  week. 

The  piece  rate  for  finishing  is  14£  cents  on  an  ordinary  sack  coat. 
After  three  months  a  girl  can  earn  S7  to  S8  a  week  at  this  work. 

Button  sewing  does  not  require  as  long  a  period  to  acquire  a  high 
speed  as  finishing.  After  a  month  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  S7  to  S8  a 
week  at  button  sewing.  The  button  sewer  is  paid  by  the  coat  and  is 
required  to  sew  in  also  hanger  and  label.  For  this  she  receives  3J 
cents  or  4  cents,  according  to  the  number  of  buttons. 

Buttonhole  making  involves  a  longer  period  for  acquiring  speed. 
To  learn  this  work  a  girl  must  have  good  eyes,  as  the  strain  involved 
in  looking  all  day  at  one  point  is  very  great. 

The  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  2  to  3  cents  being  paid  for  the 
ordinary  buttonhole,  and  somewhat  more  for  a  larger  one.  After 
three  months  at  this  work  she  can  earn  S6,  and  after  that  she  can 
rise  to  S10,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  S16  a  week.  9 

Finishing,  button  sewing,  and  buttonhole  making  represent  occu- 
pations at  which  most  women  workers  stop.  In  comparatively 
exceptional  cases  finishers  will  be  promoted  to  collar  basting  or 
collar  making.  It  takes  a  finisher  three  months  to  become  adept  at 
this. 
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This  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  and  the  rate  is  9  cents  per  coat. 
Her  initial  earnings  are  about  $5  per  week.  After  a  month  the  baster 
can  earn  $7  to  $8  again  and  can  ultimately  rise  to  $12  a  week. 

TRAINING  OF  MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

The  training  of  machine  operators  on  coats  occupies  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  first  machine  work  to  which  an  applicant  is  put 
is  stitching  canvas.  A  beginner  is  given  $3  a  week  for  this  work  at  the 
outset.  She  is  soon  put  on  a  piece  basis.  At  this  work  she  will  be 
kept  for  three  months  and  can  earn,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  $4. 

Promotion  is  to  pocket  facing  or  pocket  piecing.  At  this  work  the 
girl  will  likewise  be  kept  three  months.  For  putting  the  facing  on 
pockets  she  is  paid  one-half  cent  each.  She  is  also  taught  to  put 
in  the  cash  pocket  in  the  facing  of  the  right  side  pocket,  and  for  this 
she  is  paid  one-half  cent.  At  the  outset  she  will  earn  no  more  than 
$3  a  week  and  after  three  months  she  will  be  able  to  make  about  $4.50. 
If  there  is  not  enough  work  at  pocket  facing,  she  will  be  put  to  sewing 
up  sleeve  linings. 

The  next  step  in  advance  is  making  body  linings.  This  is  like- 
wise paid  for  by  the  piece,  the  rate  being  2|  cents  per  coat.  At  the 
outset  the  operator  can  earn  no  more  than  $3  to  $4  a  week.  To  gain 
proficiency  and  speed  takes  a  period  of  three  to  six  months.  In  this 
period  the  earnings  will  advance  to  $6  or  $8. 

From  work  on  the  inside  of  the  coat  promotion  is  to  work  on  the 
front  of  the  coat — to  pocket  making.  To  learn  to  do  this  well  and 
quickly  takes  the  operator  a  period  of  about  three  months.  The 
work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4f  cents  for  the  two  side  pockets  and  2 
cents  for  the  small  (cash)  pocket.  At  the  same  time  the  operator 
must  sew  up  the  V.  For  this  she  is  paid  one-fourth  cent  per  coat. 
Her  earnings  will  be  $6  per  week  when  she  first  begins.  After  three 
months'  work  she  will  attain  sufficient  speed  to  earn  $10.  (°) 

Most  girls  stop  at  this  point.  At  pocket  making  they  can  earn 
fair  wages  if  they  are  quick  at  it.  Promotion  from  pocket  making 
is  in  two  directions — to  making  welt  pockets  or  to  sewing  in  sleeves. 

It  takes  three  months  to  learn  to  put  in  the  welt  pocket  quickly. 

.  The  operator  is  paid  by  the  piece  at  the  rate  of  3  J  cents  per  pocket. 

The  first  week  she  will  earn  no  more  than  $5.     After  a  period  of  three 

months  she  will  be  able  to  earn  high  wages;  if  very  fast,  as  high  as  $18 

per  week. 

Sewing  in  sleeves  requires  a  degree  of  care  and  skill  which  very  few 
girls  possess.  Many  operators,  the  foreman  says,  can  not  learn  this 
operation  at  all.  The  work  is  regarded  as  the  pinnacle  in  operating. 

°0ne  who  can  be  put  on  making  pockets  can  be  used  equally  well  for  sewing  up 
and  stitching  the  seams  of  the  coat,  sewing  edge  tape,  and  stitching  the  edges  of  the 
coat. 
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An  operator  who  possesses  the  requisite  adaptability  for  this  work 
can  gain  proficiency  in  a  month.  The  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece. 
She  also  sews  up  the  shoulder  seam,  and  for  the  two  operations  she 
is  paid  4  cents  per  coat.  Her  initial  earnings  at  this  work  are  $5. 
Before  long  she  can  rise  to  $12  or  $13,  and  expert  operators  can 
earn  $20. 

TBAINING  OF  BOYS. 

A  boy  who  applies  for  work  at  a  coat  shop  is  put  first  to  pulling 
bastings.  For  this  he  is  paid  $3  per  week.  At  this  work  he  is  kept 
three  months. 

The  first  needlework  to  which  he  is  put  is  padding  lapels  and 
felling  edge  tape,  basting  in  sleeve  canvas  (wigans),  and  putting  in 
sleeve  linings.  At  this  work  he  is  kept  some  six  months  and  paid 
from  $3.50  to  $4.  He  is  then  promoted  to  operating. 

His  first  work  in  operating  is  stitching  canvas  and  making  linings. 
At  this  he  is  kept  six  months  and  paid  $4  a  week. 

If  the  boy  be  under  16  he  is  promoted  no  further,  as  he  can  not 
be  used  conveniently  with  the  rest  of  the  labor  force,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  works  shorter  hours.  (a)  If  he  is  over  16  he  is  advanced  to 
basting  edges. 

He  is  first  trained  as  second  baster.  Here  he  may  stay,  if  he 
chooses.  If  he  is  to  be  trained  as  an  all-round  tailor,  a  period  of 
t  wo  years  is  required  in  which  he  will  be  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  coat  making.  This,  however,  occurs  very  rarely.  The  foreman 
reports  that  he  never  has  more  than  one  in  the  shop  who  is  learning 
all-round  tailoring. 

Pressing  requires  considerable  physical  strength,  as  the  lightest 
iron  used  weighs  20  pounds.  Boys  under  16  are,  therefore,  not  used 
for  this  work.  The  presser  is  first  put  to  canvas  pressing,  pressing 
linings,  front,  seams,  and  edges  being  steps  in  progression.  Finally 
he  is  put  to  off-pressing,  or  pressing  the  completed  coat. 

ALL-BOUND  WORKERS. 

Although  in  general  there  is  a  strict  subdivision  of  labor,  there  are 
a  number  of  operations  which  do  not  suffice  to  occupy  a  single  worker. 
Thus  a  pocket  facer  will  also  sew  sleeve  linings  and  sleeves  and  fell 
edge  tape.  A  pocket  maker  may  also  sew  the  seams  of  the  coat  and 
the  like.  Generally  when  an  occupation  does  not  afford  sufficient 
work  for  an  operator  it  will  be  assigned  to  an  all-around  hand,  who 
will  be  paid  by  the  week  to  do  a  variety  of  things.  For  this  purpose 
highly  skilled  hands  are  used.  Such  hands  are  used  also  for 
1  'specials." 

°In  Illinois. 
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TRAINING  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  THE  PANTS  SHOP. 

The  training  of  hands  in  the  pants  shop  is  simple.  The  work  of 
teaching  is  done  by  the  foreman  or  his  assistants,  or  by  an  experi- 
enced hand  next  to  whom  the  learner  is  placed. 

A  newcomer  who  expresses  a  desire  to  learn  to  sew  on  the  machine 
is  given  some  waste  material  and  put  on  the  machine  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  learn  the  run  of  the  machine.  She  is  next  put  to  serging, 
loop  making,  or  buckle  strap  making,  work  that  requires  little  or  no 
experience  in  sewing.  Or  she  is  put  to  facing  pockets,  lining  making, 
stitching  around  pockets,  or  to  making  the  left  fly.  At  this  sort  of 
work  the  learner  will  be  kept  for  a  month  or  so.  A  child  who  is 
under  age  will  be  kept  at  such  work  longer,  because  the  shorter  hours 
which  the  child  works  are  not  suited  to  the  more  important  work. 

A  beginner  is  first  paid  by  the  week.  The  initial  wage  is  $3.50  or 
$4.  The  firm  loses  a  little  at  the  outset,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
pay  a  week  wage  in  order  to  encourage  the  learner.  She  is,  how- 
ever, very  soon  put  on  a  piece  rate. 

From  the  simple  work  the  learner  is  next  advanced  to  pocket 
making  or  seaming.  Promotion  depends  in  part  on  the  eagerness 
of  the  employee  to  be  advanced.  To  a  greater  degree  it  depends  on 
the  need  for  an  employee  to  do  the  higher  grade  of  work.  When  an 
opening  occurs  one  of  the  learners  is  promoted. 

After  a  worker  has  been  put  on  pocket  making  or  on  seaming  she 
will  be  able  to  do  the  work  correctly  in  a  few  days.  In  a  month  she 
can  earn  as  much  as  $7  a  week  at  seaming,  and  it  takes  very  little  more 
time  to  earn  the  same  amount  at  pocket  making,  which  is  the  most 
skilled  work  in  pants  making.  High  earnings  are  dependent  on 
quickness  and  skill  in  handling  the  work.  The  machines  are  geared 
to  about  2,500  stitches  per  minute,  and  rapidity  in  turning  out  work 
depends  upon  saving  time  in  handling  the  garments,  rather  than  in 
driving  the  machine  at  a  higher  speed. 

The  general  practice  is  to  have  the  work  brought  to  the  machine 
hands,  which  results  in  keeping  the  operators  at  their  machines  prac- 
tically all  the  time.  There  is  more  freedom  for  the  finishers  in  this 

respect. 

TRAINING  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  A  VEST  SHOP. 

In  a  vest  shop  a  girl  begins  by  basting  canvas,  or  turning  vests,  or 
pressing  linings.  She  will  be  paid  by  the  week,  and  kept  at  this  a 
month.  If  needed  at  the  machine,  she  is  started  in  sewing  around 
pockets.  Here  she  will  be  kept  two  months.  Promotion  is  to  back 
making,  and  an  operator  can  acquire  proficiency  in  a  week.  If  put  on 
linings  next,  she  can  acquire  proficiency  in  two  weeks.  Pocket  making 
requires  two  or  three  weeks'  further  training,  and  stitching  the  same 
time.  In  six  months  a  hand  can  make  the  entire  round  of  all  work. 

Basting  requires  only  one  week  to  learn;  felling,  two  weeks;  button- 
hole making  calls  for  about  three  weeks'  training. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY. 
1825  TO  1860. 

The  beginnings  of  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  in 
the  United  States  are  obscure.  The  industry  dates  back  to  the  early 
ye  are  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  period  before  the  civil 
war.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  extent  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
manufactured  as  distinguished  from  the  "custom  made"  before  1890. 
The  general  accounts  of  the  industry  are  few  and  meager.  (°) 

Before  the  era  of  ready-made  clothing  the  finer  grades  of  garments 
were  made  by  the  custom  tailor,  either  in  his  own  home,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  in  the  shop  of  his  employer. 
Cheaper  grade  garments  were  sewed  by  the  women  of  the  household. 
The  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  Female  labor  was  all  important  in 
this  family  production  of  clothing,  and  was  by  no  means  unimportant 
in  the  custom  trade. 

The  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  developed  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  cheap  clothing  and  for  clothing  that  could  be  had  immediately. 
The  first  clothing  manufactured  in  advance  of  orders  was  a  coarse 
product  intended  for  sailors.  This  was  made  in  New  Bedford,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  York  as  early  as  1830.  The  main  stimulus  of  the 
industry  in  the  period  before  the  war  was  the  southern  and  western 
demand.  These  districts  had  none  of  the  eastern  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  Some  of  the  wholesale  clothiers  manufac- 
tured clothing  in  the  East  and  established  their  own  retail  stores  for 
the  disposition  of  the  product  in  the  West  and  South. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  had 
assumed  considerable  proportions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester.  Chicago  did  not  take  its 

a  For  historical  accounts  see  the  article  on  clothing  by  William  C.  Browning  in 
Depew's  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce;  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  Vol.  VI  (No.  6),  Washington, 
1870,  pp.  56-58;  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  324  et  seq.;  Pope,  The 
Clothing  Industry  in  New  York;  Belles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  pp. 
398-400;  M.  H.  Willet,  The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade. 
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place  as  a  clothing  center  until  the  seventies.  New  York  was  in  the 
lead  in  the  sixties,  as  now.  As  early  as  1841  the  output  of  the  whole- 
sale clothiers  in  New  York  City  was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  were  303  establishments  engaged  in  the  business 
in  1860,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $5,645,800  and  employing 
21,568  wage-earners.  (°) 

In  Philadelphia  in  1857  there  were  engaged  in  the  industry  67  firms, 
each  with  an  annual  output  of  $40,000  or  more,  and  a  large  number 
of  smaller  firms.  The  total  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $3,300,- 
000,  the  total  wages  paid  out  at  $2,800,000.  The  output  was  valued 
at  $9,640,000.  (6)  In  Boston  in  1860  ready-made  clothing  ranked 
first  among  the  industries  of  the  city,  60  firms  being  engaged  in 
the  trade.  There,  as  elsewhere,  some  establishments  combined  the 
ready-made  with  the  custom-order  business.  As  early  as  1837  the 
total  product  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,000,000,  and  in  1855  its 
value  was  set  as  $8,500,000. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  produced  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
1860.(c)  As  clothing  has  never  been  a  capitalistic  industry,  in  the 
sense  that  a  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  was  needed  for  its  produc- 
tion, the  chief  factors  in  its  development  have  been  the  presence 
of  abundant  supplies  of  labor  and  proximity  to  the  market.  Hence 
the  industry  from  its  infancy  has  been  concentrated  in  the  large 
centers  of  population  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  great  markets 
of  the  country. 

The  process  of  making  up  garments  varied.  All  manufacturers 
were  necessarily  obliged  to  cut  the  material  on  their  own  premises. 
The  sewing  of  the  garments  was  widely  scattered.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine  great  quantities  of  clothing  were  sent 
out  to  the  country  towns  around  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  to  be  sewed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
through  the  winter.  This  was  the  cheapest  grade.  The  practice  of 
distributing  work  on  cheaper  grade  clothing  among  the  farmers  con- 
tinued an  important  type  of  production  throughout  the  century.  Bet- 
ter grades  were  made  up  in  the  cities.  The  typical  wholesale  clothier 
of  this  period  bought  the  cloth  and  trimming,  and  sponged  and  cut  it 
on  his  premises.  He  then  gave  out  the  material  for  manufacture  in  the 
homes  of  employees,  paying  them  so  much  per  garment.  The  com- 
pleted garment  he  sold,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobber,  who  distributed  the 
clothing  among  the  retailers.  From  this  type  there  were  several 
variants.  Some  wholesale  clothiers  dealt  directly  with  the  retailer. 
A  few  manufactured  their  stock  hi  whole  or  in  part  on  their  own 

a  Eighth  Census,  Manufactures,  1860,  pp.  Ix.  and  Ixiv. 
&Freedly,  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures,  1857,  p.  225. 
c  Eighth  Census,  Manufactures,  1860,  p.  Ixiv. 
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premises,  in  so-called  inside  shops.  Other  firms  not  only  manufac- 
tured their  clothing  in  their  own  shops,  but  also  conducted  their  own 
retail  stores. 

The  division  of  labor  had  already  extended  to  the  point  where 
coats,  vests,  and  pants  were  made  by  separate  workmen.  Female 
labor  was  general  in  the  ready-made  trade.  A  Philadelphia  chronicler 
of  industry  (°)  writes:  "One  great  benefit  to  the  community  resulting 
from  the  success  of  the  clothing  manufacture  is  the  immense  field  of 
employment  it  opens  for  the  poor,  especially  for  females."  Wages 
were  not  munificent.  In  the  establishments  of  the  leading  Philadel- 
phia manufacturers  women  earned  from  $3  to  $6,  averaging  about  $4. 

The  most  notable  improvement  in  the  industry,  in  the  era  before 
the  civil  war,  occurred  with  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine. 
Though  invented  in  1846,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  before  the 
fifties.  The  first  machines  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  machine 
stitch  would  rip.  When  the  introduction  of  the  lock-stitch  machine 
remedied  this  defect,  it  was  possible  to  increase  production. 

The  census  of  manufactures  (United  States)  of  1860  for  the  com- 
bined ready-made  and  custom  trade  credits  the  industry  with  57,730 
women  and  41,172  men.  As  the  proportion  of  male  employees  is 
higher  in  the  custom  trade  than  in  ready-made  clothing,  it  is  evident 
that  the  production  of  men's  ready-made  clothing,  like  the  other 
needle  trades,  was  largely  a  woman's  industry. 

I860  TO  1880. 

From  the  civil  war  may  be  dated^a  second  era  in  the  development 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  industry.  This  second  period  may  be  said 
to  last  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  marked  by  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry  and  an  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
product.  In  keeping  with  the  immigration  movement  of  the  period, 
the  workers  were  German,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can. The  industry  developed,  in  the  mam,  along  the  lines  of  the  house- 
hold system.  The  family — father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  few  strangers — worked  in  the  home. 
Urban  congestion  had  not  yet  reached  the  degree  to  which  it  later 
attained.  Hence  the  industry  attracted  but  little  attention  and  did 
not  give  occasion  for  talk  of  government  control  or  regulation. 

The  civil  war  afforded  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the 
clothing  industry.  Before  the  war  the  Government  had  purchased 
cloth  and  manufactured  uniforms  under  the  supervision  of  its  own 
officers  at  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal,  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  for  an 
army  of  about  13,000  men.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  many 
as  8,000  or  10,000  workers  were  employed  there  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  equipage.  But  the  system  proved  inadequate.  Vast 
numbers  of  soldiers  called  into  the  field  had  to  be  clothed.  This 

oFreedly,  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures,  1857,  p.  220. 
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meant  that  garments  had  to  be  manufactured  in  unprecedented  quan- 
tities. Depots  were  established  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, or  in  the  largest  centers,  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Here  clothing  was  either  purchased  or  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Subdepots  were  established  at  Alton,  111.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
Quincy,  111. — points  at  which  there  had  gathered  many  destitute 
women  belonging  to  the  families  of  refugees  or  soldiers.  These  were 
given  employment  on  army  clothing  and  thus  kept  from  becoming  a 
charge  upon  charity.  (°) 

Manufacture  directly  by  the  Government  proved  inadequate  and 
purchase  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Manufacturers  whose  southern 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  war  turned  their  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  army  and  received  contracts  from  the  Government.  The 
army  clothing  was  made  up  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  Afterwards, 
as  the  demand  for  clothing  grew,  regular  factories  were  established. 

The  close  of  the  war  gave  even  more  impetus  to  the  industry.  The 
manufacturers  turned  their  attention  again  to  civilian  garments  and 
could  not  supply  the  immediate  demand  for  this  class  of  clothing  for 
the  returning  soldiers.  Improvements  in  the  sewing  machine  about 
this  time  facilitated  large  production  by  reducing  vastly  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  a  garment.  As  the  industry  grew,  better  grades  of 
clothing  came  to  be  manufactured  and  taste  became  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  garments.  This  became  definitely  marked  after  the  panic 
of  1873,  the  business  depression  leading  to  a  wider  patronage  of  ready- 
made  clothing. 

The  statistics  giving  the  country  of  origin  of  the  immigrant  tailors 
from  1875  to  1880  are  significant.  The  figures  for  the  six  years  from 
1875  to  1880  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  are  near  the  turning 
point  in  the  east  and  west  European  tides  of  immigration. 

COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS   ENTERING  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1875  TO  1880. 

[From  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892.] 


Nationality. 

1875. 

1876.  ' 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Austria-Hungary  

140 

96 

47 

67 

86 

251 

Belgium  

7 

5 

2 

3 

4 

Denmark  ... 

4 

6 

6 

5 

10 

OC 

France 

98 

47 

44 

20 

2fi 

Germany  

497 

295 

215 

231 

295 

fiQ^ 

England  .  . 

233 

128 

87 

98 

142 

Scotland 

28 

20 

14 

10 

Ireland  

123 

68 

40 

41 

75 

•IOC 

Italy  

Netherlands  

44 
8 

26 
12 

16 
6 

19 

4 

45 
2 

54 

7 

Norway  and  Sweden 

79 

71 

36 

50 

CO 

ono 

Russia-Poland 

74 

73 

59 

122 

Switzerland  

17 

16 

H 

12 

37 

CO 

British  North  America 

102 

66 

66 

99 

inc 

100 

Other  countries 

g 

40 

19 

01 

Total 

1,463 

969 

668 

QIC 

1    Ofi2 

210J 

a  Annual  Report  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  1862,  pp.  39-21;  1865,  pp.  15-17, 
59,  60. 
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German  and  English  tailors  were  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Irish, 
Austro-Hungarian,  and  by  those  of  other  nationalities.  These  data 
are  for  male  immigrants,  and  therefore  shed  no  direct  light  on  the 
question  of  the  nationality  of  female  workers.  As,  however,  immi- 
grants tend  to  employ  helpers  of  their  own  nationality,  these  figures 
afford  some  clue  to  the  nationality  of  employees  of  both  sexes. 

The  period  of  1875  to  1880  seems  notable  as  a  transition  period  in 
which  the  older  races  of  immigrants  gave  way  to  the  newer  races. 
Comparing  the  years  1878  to  1880  with  the  three  preceding  years, 
it  appears  that  the  English,  Irish,  and  German  tailors  made  small 
gains  when  measured  with  the  numbers  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  particularly  with  those  from  Russia. 

The  industry  continued  in  this  period,  as  before,  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  large  centers  of  population.  Notable  is  the  appearance  of 
Chicago  among  the  large  clothing  producers  in  1870.  With  the 
growth  of  the  West,  the  industry  was  following  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  country.  The  system  of  making  up  garments  in  this 
period  was,  in  the  main,  the  family  system.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
home,  either  in  the  city  where  the  manufacturer  had  his  establishment 
or  in  the  rural  districts.  Husband  and  wife  worked  with  their  children. 
The  machine  operating  and  the  less  important  hand  work — finishing, 
button  sewing,  and  buttonhole  making — were  done  by  women. 

There  was  a  limited  number  of  "inside"  shops — that  is,  shops  on  the 
premises  of  the  wholesale  clothier.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Bos- 
ton, where  there  were  shops  employing  100  to  300  persons.  Such  shops 
were  more  numerous  in  the  manufacture  of  pants  than  of  coats  and 
vests.  In  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  clothing  was  produced 
by  solitary  home  workers. 

A  few  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  methods  of  manufac- 
turing clothing.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  cutting  machines.  These 
made  their  appearance  in  the  early  seventies,  and  made  possible  the 
cutting  of  a  large  number  of  layers  of  cloth  at  one  time.  Thus,  with 
the  long  knife  18  layers  of  cloth  might  be  cut,  and  with  another 
machine — a  revolving  circular  disk  blade — as  many  as  24  layers. 
Large  scale  production  was  thereby  made  possible.  To  the  close  of 
this  period  belongs  also  the  introduction  of  the  buttonhole  machine, 
which  allowed  the  substitution  of  machine  buttonholes  for  handmade 
buttonholes. 

The  machines  were  run  by  foot  power  throughout  this  period,  and 
most  of  the  machine  operators,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  shop,  were 
women.  As  these  machines  were  clumsy  and  heavy  and  the  hours 
long,  the  strain  was  great.  There  are  no  data  on  the  extent  of  child 
labor. 

Hours  of  labor  in  the  home  were  naturally  unregulated,  and  seem  to 
have  been  very  long.  Data  as  to  wages  were  not  gathered  sys- 
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tematically;  the  figures  available  are  often  family  earnings  rather 
than  the  wages  of  individual  workers.  Sanitary  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers  were  not  always  of  the  highest.  The  trade  was 
seasonal  and  the  employees  had  work  only  about  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

The  statistics  for  this  period  (1860  to  1880),  as  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus, combine  custom  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  are  as  follows : 

STATISTICS  OF  MEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY,  CENSUSES  OF   1860,  1870,  AND  1880. 


1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Number  of  establishments  

3,793 

7,838 

6  166 

Capitalization 

$24  939  193 

$49  891  080 

$79  861  696 

Wage-earners 

98  903 

106  679 

160  813 

Wages.  .             

118,942,888 

$30  535  879 

$45  940  353 

Number  of  men 

41  173 

46  934 

77  255 

Number  of  women 

57  730 

58  466 

a  go  994 

Number  of  children  

1  279 

2  564 

Value  of  product 

$73  219  765 

$147  650  378 

$209  548  460 

o  Females  over  15. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  clothing 
produced.  Surprising  is  the  decline  in  the  labor  force  of  1870  as 
compared  with  that  of  1860,  and  again  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  labor  force  in  1880.  Most  surprising,  however,  is  the  sharp 
decline  hi  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the  trade  in  1870 
as  compared  with  1860.  As  there  were  no  great  changes  in  the 
system  of  manufacturing  garments  in  this  period,  this  reduction  hi 
the  number  of  women  seems  inexplicable,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  increased  output. 

These  statistics  are  not  very  helpful.  In  the  first  place,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  ready-made  or  factory  product  and 
custom  clothing.  In  the  second  place,  with  a  system  of  manufac- 
ture in  which  home  work  predominated  accurate  data  as  to  the 
number  of  people  employed  and  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  not  easily  obtainable. 

The  period  closing  in  the  early  eighties  may  be  styled  the  period 
of  home  production  in  clothing,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing period,  characterized  by  shop  production. 

1880  TO  1895. 

Beginning  with  the  eighties,  revolutionary  changes  entered  the 
clothing  industry.  In  keeping  with  the  changing  character  of  immi- 
gration, new  races  arriving  in  large  numbers  about  this  time  began 
to  crowd  out  the  older  races.  The  shop  or  factory  largely  replaced 
the  home.  Steam,  gas,  and  electrical  power  machines  supplanted 
the  old  foot-power  machines.  The  quality  of  clothing  was  improved. 
Advertisement  became  a  feature  and  the  market  became  less  local 
and  more  national. 
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These  changes  in  the  direction  of  progress  were  accompanied  by 
evils  that  were  variously  designated  under  the  vague  terms  "  sweat- 
ing," "contract  system/'  "tenement  house  and  home  shop"  (i.  e., 
workshop  also  used  as  dwelling  rooms),  "insanitary  outside  shops," 
and  "home  finishing."  The  work  was  often  done  under  conditions 
far  worse  than  prevail  in  either  "home  shop"  or  "outside  shop," 
because  of  long  hours,  irregular  work,  low  wages,  and  also  because  of 
the  exposure  of  garments  to  contagious  diseases.  These  are  some  of 
the  evils  that  became  prominent  in  this  period — the  darkest  period 
in  the  clothing  industry.  Legal  restrictions  were  invoked  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  the  community.  Factory  inspection  was 
extended  to  the  clothing  industry  and  a  considerable  body  of  factory 
legislation,  dealing  with  sweating,  was  developed. 

The. period  beginning  in  the  early  eighties  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties.  The  general  indus- 
trial improvement,  the  enactment  of  state  legislation  regulating  con- 
ditions in  shops,  and  the  tendency  to  develop  large  factories  mark  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  industry. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  after  1880  is  immigration.  This  is  affirmed  by  manufac- 
turers, who  say  that  without  the  immigrants  the  industry  could  not 
have  assumed  its  present  proportions. 

The  number  of  immigrant  tailors  entering  the  United  States  in 
each  year  from  1880  to  1895  is  shown  by  countries,  in  the  following 
table: 

COUNTRY   OF    ORIGIN   OF   IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  ENTERING   THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1880  TO  1895. 

[From  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration.] 


Countries. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Austria-Hungary  

251 

'  298 

196 

216 

354 

185 

315 

509 

Belgium 

5 

14 

1 

9 

g 

9 

10 

11 

Denmark 

25 

29 

43 

42 

32 

28 

33 

61 

France  

26 

44 

38 

33 

38 

35 

19 

31 

Germany    .  . 

686 

1  374 

1  935 

1  797 

1  506 

855 

729 

979 

England 

262 

233 

254 

216 

223 

202 

201 

350 

Scotland  .  .  . 

28 

36 

39 

53 

43 

41 

61 

85 

Ireland 

125 

103 

J9Q 

124 

121 

101 

68 

83 

Italy  

54 

156 

303 

207 

148 

117 

213 

219 

Netherlands. 

7 

22 

54 

26 

18 

18 

13 

11 

Russia  and  Poland  

238 

208 

335 

131 

531 

419 

762 

1  086 

Sweden  and  Norway 

203 

236 

206 

202 

122 

119 

177 

'240 

Switzerland 

53 

103 

94 

99 

73 

34 

32 

37 

British  North  America  

132 

197 

110 

50 

67 

23 

(a) 

(a) 

Other  countries  

30 

53 

20 

30 

32 

42 

49 

67 

Total 

2  134 

3  106 

3  748 

3  235 

3  317 

2  228 

o  fioo 

0    7CQ 

a  Immigrants  from  British  North  American  possessions  and  Mexico  not  included  since  July  1, 1885. 
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COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  IMMIGRANT   TAILORS   ENTERING  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

1880  TO  1895— Concluded. 


Countries. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Austria-Hungary                    

409 

338 

577 

681 

413 

543 

535 

432 

12 

11 

10 

22 

16 

11 

7 

12 

Denmark                 

45 

60 

36 

65 

43 

17 

29 

25 

France                                       

48 

42 

51 

42 

47 

22 

13 

26 

1,190 

952 

854 

1,172 

913 

820 

529 

331 

300 

394 

287 

324 

227 

230 

158 

300 

Scotland                            

153 

154 

103 

56 

50 

61 

36 

52 

Ireland                                           

87 

140 

81 

84 

79 

91 

104 

175 

Italy                

139 

169 

347 

462 

447 

459 

448 

329 

Netherlands                   

15 

18 

20 

12 

21 

20 

7 

22 

Russia  and  Poland              

770 

1,240 

1,260 

2,651 

2,759 

1,225 

1,084 

937 

Sweden  and  Norway 

238 

191 

143 

198 

208 

194 

125 

138 

Switzerland  

29 

47 

35 

13 

27 

16 

18 

7 

British  North  America  

60 

53 

W75 

wv. 

WM 

99 

91 

81 

Total                       

3,495 

3,809 

3,879 

5,864 

5,334 

3,808 

3,184 

2,867 

•  Immigrants  from  British  North  American  possessions  and  Mexico  not  included  since  July  1, 1885. 

Most  important  in  the  newer  movement  of  immigration  is  the 
coming  of  the  Jews  from  Russia.  While  they  had  been  coming  in 
small  numbers  through  the  seventies,  the  great  influx  came  after 
1882,  under  stress  of  persecution  in  Russia.  (a)  They  not  only  displaced 
the  other  workers  in  the  trade  to  a  large  extent  in  the  eastern  seaboard 
cities,  but  transformed  the  trade,  introducing  the  outside  shop,  and 
therewith  in  the  coat  shop  a  peculiar  form  of  division  of  labor  known 
as  the  task  system.  By  excessive  competition  and  finer  subdivision 
of  labor,  they  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  brought  ready- 
made  clothing,  more  and  better  grades  of  it,  within  the  reach  of  ever 
larger  numbers  of  the  population.  From  New  York  and  the  seaboard 
cities  they  gradually  drifted  to  the  inland  cities,  although  they  have 
never  assumed  there  any  such  proportions  as  in  New  York.  Every- 
where they  assumed  a  place  in  the  direction  of  the  industry,  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers  in  the  trade. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Jewish  immigration  is  the  Bohemian 
influx,  which  about  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  Jewish  immigra- 
tion. The  Bohemians  betook  themselves  largely  to  Chicago.  Unlike 
the  Jews  the  men  did  not  enter  tailoring  in  large  numbers  but  pre- 
ferred the  unskilled  trades.  The  tailors  among  them,  however,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  German  predecessors  and  established 
family  shops.  These  they  expanded,  with  the  development  of  the 
industry,  by  taking  in  girls  and  putting  them  on  the  machine  work 
and  less  important  hand  work.  The  role  of  the  Bohemian  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  in  Chicago  is  similar  to  the. part  played  by  the  Jews  in 

a  A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  tailors  from  Russia  do  not  rank 
numerically  first  among  immigrants  before  1886.  The  place  of  Jewish  immigrants 
in  the  industry  can,  however,  not  be  determined  wholly  from  such  data,  as  many  Jews 
entered  the  industry  who  had  not  been  tailors  in  their  old  home.  The  subdivision 
of  the  industry  as  it  was  developed,  made  it  possible  for  even  the  unskilled  to  enter. 
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New  York.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighties  they  had  established  their 
hold  in  Chicago  and  have  retained  it  since.  (a)  While  most  important 
in  Chicago,  the  Bohemians  were  also  important  factors  in  the  industry 
in  Baltimore. 

The  Bohemians  were  followed  to  Chicago  by  the  Poles.  They 
came  in  large  numbers  in  the  later  eighties.  Like  the  Bohemians, 
they  are  represented  in  the  trade  chiefly  by  the  women  workers. 
Unlike  the  Bohemians  they  have  played  but  a  slight  r61e  as  con- 
tractors or  directors  in  the  industry,  but  have  worked  for  contractors 
of  other  nationalities  or  in  the  inside  shops. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  came  the  Italians.  Here  too  the 
women  were  the  first  to  enter  the  trade,  and  Italian  women  soon 
came  to  hold  first  place  numerically  hi  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  have  well-nigh  monopolized  finishing  everywhere.  The  women 
were  followed  by  the  men,  with  the  result  that  they  have  come  to 
hold  the  second  place  among  the  male  employees  in  the  ready-made 
trade,  and  probably  the  first  place  in  so  much  of  the  industry  as  has 
been  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  factory  system  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Lithuanians,  who  are  not  without  significance  for  the  trade, 
also  came  in  the  later  eighties.  In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where 
they  are  most  important  in  the  industry,  and  also  in  New  York, 
Lithuanian  tailors  established  shops  of  their  own  with  a  peculiar  set 
system,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  task  system  of  the  Jewish  shops. 
To  Chicago  they  came  much  later  and  there  a  small  percentage  of 
the  women  entered  the  trade. 

The  Germans  remained  the  most  important  element  in  the  labor 
force  of  Rochester.  In  other  centers  their  importance  was  reduced 
much  more  rapidly. 

The  effect  of  immigration  may  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry  and  from  that  of  the  workers.  Looked  at  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  industry  the  chief  features  are  the  extension  of  the 
factory  system — through  the  development  of  shop  production  as 
opposed  to  home  work,  the  introduction  of  factory  methods,  sub- 
division of  work,  power,  and  the  reduction  hi  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
From  the  social  point  of  view  the  effects  are  the  evils  known  as 
"  sweating,"  the  contract  system,  low  wages,  seasonal  employment, 
long  hours,  ill- ventilated  and  overcrowded  workrooms,  and  insanitary 
shops  and  homes.  A  notable  feature  of  the  period  is  the  attempt  of 
the  community  through  agitation  and  through  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  home  and  tenement  work  and  to  lift  to  a  higher 
plane  shop  conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  particularly  as  regards 
women  and  children. 

<*  See  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  325. 
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With  an  abundant  labor  supply  the  shop  system  was  introduced 
and  in  less  than  a  decade  supplanted  the  family  system.  As  the 
number  of  helpers  increased,  the  tailor  who  worked  at  home — often 
in  a  kitchen  or  bedroom — had  to  set  aside  a  special  place  for  work. 
The  German  and  Scandinavian  tailor  utilized  part  of  his  house,  or 
built  a  shop  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  Survivals  of  this  style  of  shop 
still  exist.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  German  and  American  contract 
shops  may  be  found  on  the  top  floors  of  the  dwellings.  In  Brooklyn, 
the  Bohemian  district  of  Chicago,  and  in  Rochester,  which  led  in  the 
movement  to  the  factory  system,  there  are  still  a  number  of  rear 
shops.  In  New  York  the  Jews  established  their  shops  at  first  as 
part  of  their  homes;  these  were  the  original  sweat  shops.  The 
presence  of  a  large  male  labor  force  among  them,  either  unmarried, 
or  without  families  in  America,  led  them  early  to  rent  shops  having 
no  connection  with  homes.  These  were  originally  in  the  tenement 
houses  and  unsuited  for  manufacture.  Before  long  such  houses  were 
made  over  and  devoted  exclusively  to  manufacturing  purposes. 
With  the  introduction  of  factory  legislation  in  New  York,  tenement 
shops  and  home  shops  were  partially  driven  out,  and  contractors 
were  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  buildings  occupied  more  exclu- 
sively for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  manufacture  of  clothing 
was  through  these  changes  advanced  toward  a  factory  industry. 

The  shop  thoughout  this  period  was  small,  a  coat  shop  employing 
twenty  people  or  less  being  the  typical  shop.  Naturally  pants  and 
vest  shops  were  still  smaller.  The  large  wholesalers  had  their  work 
done  through  a  multitude  of  contractors  working  under  a  variety  of 
conditions. 

HOME  WORKERS. 

While  this  period  was  preeminently  the  period  of  contract-shop 
production,  other  forms  of  production  were  also  important.  The 
home  worker,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  his  family,  continued 
throughout  the  period,  particularly  on  pants  and  vests.  Many  of 
these  home  workers  received  the  work  not  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
from  a  contractor. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  manufacture  of  garments  by 
women  of  farmers'  families.  This  system  continued  from  the  earlier 
period  and  declined  with  the  development  of  urban  factories.  From 
the  large  clothing  centers — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  and  Rochester — garments  were  sent  out  to  country 
contractors,  who  made  up  the  better  grade  in  country  shops  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest  by  wagon  among  the  farmers.  This  system  was 
used  for  the  cheapest  grades  of  clothing.  It  was  extensively  employed 
and  the  rural  manufacture  of  clothing  extended  from  Maine  to  Mary- 
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land  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  rural  sections  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  The  rural  worker  was 
not  skilled  and  was  therefore  fitted  to  work  on  this  cheap  grade  of 
garments  only.  To  her  the  work  was  incidental,  hence  the  price 
paid  was  small.  It  was  the  form  of  manufacture  with  which  even 
the  sweat  shop  could  not  compete. (a) 

As  the  demand  for  clothing  of  a  better  quality  increased,  rural 
production  declined  in  favor  of  urban  manufacture. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR  IN  SMALL  SHOPS. 

With  the  shop  came  a  greater  division  of  labor,  in  the  interest  of 
speed  and  cheapness.  The  Jews  brought  with  the  task  system  a 
system  of  division  of  labor,  whereby  the  essential  features  in  the 
making  up  of  the  coat  was  left  to  a  set  of  three  men,  an  "  operator," 
who  did  all  the  machine  work;  a  "baster,"  who  was  the  tailor  of 
the  group  and  put  the  garment  together  and  did  the  incidental  press- 
ing; and  a  "finisher,"  who  did  the  less  important  basting  and  hand 
work.  Each  of  these  men  was  obliged  to  keep  up  with  his  fellows 
and  to  turn  out  the  same  number  of  coats  per  day  in  order  to  earn  a 
prescribed  daily  or  weekly  wage.  The  less  important  hand  work — 
the  finishing  or  felling  and  button  sewing — was  left  to  the  women. 
The  trimming  or  fitting  of  the  parts  of  the  garment,  preparatory  to 
sewing,  was  performed  by  the  contractor  himself.  The  final  press- 
ing was  attended  to  either  by  the  contractor  himself  in  the  small 
shop  or  by  a  man  devoting  himself  to  this  work  exclusively  in  the 
larger  shops.  Buttonhole  making  was  given  out  to  be  done  in  spe- 
cial buttonhole  shops.  The  task  system  was  confined  to  the  Jewish 
shop  and  became  a  machine  for  "driving."  Nominally  payment  was 
on  a  week  basis,  but  as  the  wage  was  contingent  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  garments  the  system  was  in  effect  a 
piece-rate  system.  In  these  shops  hours  were  not  regulated  and  the 
contractor  was  therefore  under  constant  temptation  to  increase  the 
task  to  be  accomplished  for  a  given  wage,  and  the  employee  was 
under  equal  temptation  to  recoup  himself  by  working  longer  hours. 

In  shops  of  other  nationalities  there  was  no  such  definite  division 
of  labor.  The  size  of  the  force  and  skill  of  the  workers  dictated  the 
most  profitable  distribution  of  the  work.  In  pants  and  vest  shops 
the  work  was  so  divided  as  to  allow  hand  and  machine  work  to  be 
done  by  different  workers. 

In  most  shops — particularly  pants  shops — the  " finishing"  was  given 
out  to  employees  who  worked  at  home — "home  finishers"  they  were 
called.  These  were  chiefly  Italian  hi  New  York,  and  Polish  and 
Italian  hi  Chicago.  Home  work  had  been  done  earlier  by  Germans, 

a  Keport  of  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1893. 
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Irish,  and  Scandinavians,  but  with  the  inrush  of  the  Italians  and  Poles, 
women  of  these  nationalities  took  over  the  work.  With  their  low 
standards  of  living,  rudimentary  conception  of  cleanliness,  and  ter- 
rible crowding,  the  conditions  of  home  finishing  became  a  menace 
to  the  consumer.  From  this  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hardships  of  the  home  finisher's  lot,  home  finishing 
was  widely  discussed  and  was  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
legislation  in  most  of  the  clothing  centers. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  POWER  MACHINES. 

The  sewing  machines  in  clothing  shops  were  originally  run  by  foot 
power  and  often  the  machines  were  owned  by  the  employees.  Older 
employees — men  and  women — still  complain  of  the  heavy  strain 
involved  in  running  these  clumsy  machines.  The  only  other  tools 
were  the  shears  and  the  tailor's  goose. 

As  the  shop  grew  in  size  it  became  profitable  to  utilize  power,  but 
power  did  not  become  general  until  the  close  of  this  period  (i.  e.,  1880 
to  1895).  Steam  was  the  earliest  form  of  power.  Naturally  it  was 
not  adapted  to  small  and  widely  scattered  shops.  The  introduction 
of  gas  motors  made  possible  the  introduction  of  power  into  small 
shops.  Gas  engines  in  small  contract  shops  and  steam  power  in  large 
shops  are  still  extensively  used.  Finally,  toward  the  close  of  the 
period,  electricity  was  introduced,  and  it  has  since  become  the  most 
important  motive  power. 

Few  mechanical  improvements  belong  to  this  period.  The  use  of 
power  allowed  greater  speed  and  easier  operation  of  the  sewing 
machines,  but  most  of  the  special  appliances  in  use  at  present  belong 
to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  limited  size  of  the  contractors' 
shops  did  not  offer  any  encouragement  for  extensive  improvements. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1880,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
men's  clothing  was  ready-made.  (°)  The  census  figures  for  1890  assigned 
to  the  factory  product  about  the  same  value  as  to  custom  clothing. 

Not  only  was  there  a  'rapid  increase  in  output  during  this  period, 
but  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  ready-made  clothing 
placed  on  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  cheap  and  medium  grades 
of  clothing  manufactured,  wholesale  clothiers  put  on  the  market 
suits  made  to  retail  as  high  as  $25.  This  growth  was  made  pos- 
sible by  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  which  was  brought  about 
through  immigration  and  better  methods  of  manufacture.  The  coat 
for  which  the  custom  tailor  received  $5  or  $6  as  custom  work  and  for 
which  he  received  $2.50  to  $3  in  the  dull  season  as  ready-made  work 
was  made  in  these  Jewish  task  shops  for  $1.50  to  $2.  The  general 

« Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1893,  p.  v. 
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complaint  reported  in  all  the  investigations  of  the  early  nineties  was 
that  prices  for  work  had  been  cut.  The  lot  of  the  immigrant  worker 
in  the  trade  was  far  from  happy. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  industry  on  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ers— on  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions — are  not  easy  to  trace. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  conditions  of  constant 
inn  migration  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  same  workers,  or 
even  of  the  same  class  of  workers,  can  not  well  be  made.  The  new 
immigrants  were  replacing  the  older  in  the  trade.  Changes  in  method 
served  further  to  complicate  the  problem,  for  in  the  place  of  home 
production  by  the  family  shop  production  and  individual  work  had 
been  introduced. 

The  course  of  wages  and  hours,  particularly  for  women,  can  not  be 
shown  with  definiteness  from  such  statistics  as  are  available.  That 
wages  were  low  is  the  general  complaint  of  the  time.  Hours  were 
long  and  work  unsteady.  The  picture  drawn  by  contemporary 
investigators  is  extremely  dark  as  the  testimony,  to  be  quoted  later, 
will  show. 

PLACE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  INDUSTEY. 

The  significance  of  this  period  for  woman  labor  can  not  be  shown 
definitely  from  statistics.  The  testimony  is,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  the  changes  of  the  period  reshaped  the  industry  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assign  a  less  important  place  to  women,  particularly  in  the 
East.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  Jewish  male  oper- 
ators took  the  place  of  female  machine  hands  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Men  also  displaced  women  in  some  of  the  hand  work.  Here  only 
the  inferior  and  more  poorly  paid  work  was  left  to  women.  The 
older  races  were  gradually  crowded  out  and  the  work  left  largely  to 
Italian  women  working  in  their  homes.  Outside  of  New  York  there 
were  no  radical  changes,  and  the  importance  of  women  in  the  industry 
was  not  reduced  to  any  material  extent. 

As  a  protest  against  prevailing  conditions  the  workers  on  ready- 
made  clothing  organized  in  this  period.  These  organizations  were, 
in  the  main,  however,  organizations  of  the  male  workers.  In  New 
York  there  had  been  an  unimportant  union  of  coat  makers  as  early 
as  1877.  In  1879-80  a  union  was  organized  and  an  unsuccessful 
strike  waged.  Throughout  the  eighties  short-lived  independent 
unions  and  strikes  were  a  feature  of  the  trade.  April  12,  1891,  a  gen- 
eral union,  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  was  organized. 

Conditions  were  distinctly  unfavorable  for  successful  union  activ- 
ity. Home  work,  numerous  small,  scattered  contract  shops,  constant 
immigration,  competition  between  a  number  of  races — all  these  were 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry. 
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The  closing  years  of  this  period  were  marked  by  an  aroused  public 
interest,  a  determined  effort  to  rid  the  trade  of  some  of  the  worst 
evils  and  to  regulate  home  finishing.  The  movement  had  its  incep- 
tion in  Boston,  where  in  1890  the  governor  ordered  an  investigation. 
The  fruit  of  this  inquiry  was  that  in  1891  the  first  law  in  the  United 
States  regulating  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  tenements  was 
enacted  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Tenement  shops  were  brought 
under  the  factory  laws  and  a  license  was  required  as  a  condition  of 
working  on  clothing  in  tenements.  Tagging  was  resorted  to  to  dis- 
courage manufacture  under  insanitary  conditions.  New  York  fol- 
lowed suit  in  1892,  prohibiting  the  use  of  living  rooms  as  shops  by 
any  other  than  immediate  members  of  the  family,  and  requiring  a 
license  as  a  condition  of  manufacture.  In  1891  and  again  in  1893  an 
investigation  was  undertaken  in  Illinois,  in  1892  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1894  in  Maryland.  In  1893  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives investigated  sweating  with  a  view  to  federal  legislation.  The 
committee  visited  New  York,  Boston,  Rochester,  and  Chicago,  held 
a  number  of  hearings,  but  beyond  the  public  interest  aroused  no 
results  followed.  Chicago  tried  to  deal  with  the  situation  first  in  a 
city  ordinance.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory  and  later  (1893) 
a  state  law  was  passed  creating  a  department  of  factory  inspection. 
Pennsylvania  enacted  a  statute  in  1895.  In  Maryland  effective 
measures  were  not  taken  before  1902.  The  effort  at  government 
supervision  and  regulation  had  made  headway  with  considerable 
results  in  bettering  the  conditions  surrounding  work  in  the  garment 
trades.  (a) 

The  field  work  of  the  present  investigation  was  carried  on  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester.  The  fore- 
going general  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  clothing  industry  reveals 
some  variation  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  industry  developed. 
An  effective  supplement  of  this  sketch  is  found  in  the  more  detailed 
history  of  the  industry  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  City  has  always  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing.  This  is  due  to  its  position  as  our  greatest  center  of 
population,  and  the  gateway  through  which  the  vast  majority  of 
immigrants  enter  the  country.  Here  the  clothing  industry  has 
absorbed  the  great  flows  of  immigration,  and  here  the  evils  attendant 
upon  the  development  of  the  industry  have  been  accentuated  by  a 

0  Factory  inspectors'  reports  for  the  States  named  were  the  sources  of  this  informa- 
tion. 
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congestion  of  population  and  by  evils  of  housing  unequaled  in  the 
United  States. 

The  presence  of  a  large  labor  supply,  proximity  to  markets  and  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  have  favored  the  localization  of  the  industry 
in  New  York.  Hence  the  enormous  proportion  which  New  York 
contributes  to  the  total  industry  and  particularly  to  ready-made 
production. 

The  preference  of  immigrants  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  Jews  and  Italians,  for  the  large  cities  (°)  particularly  for  New 
York,  further  accounts  for  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  this  city,  and 
for  the  nationalities  that  have  now  well-nigh  monopolized  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Jewish  immigrants 
remain  in  New  York,  as  do  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  Italians. 
These  are  the  two  races  that  supply  the  bulk  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry. 

PERSONS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1908,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  REMAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY  RACE. 

[From  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,  pp.  28,  29.] 


Race. 

Total  ad- 
mit ted  into 
United 
States. 

Number  and  per  cent 
remaining    in    New 
York  State. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Hebrew  

103,387 
135,247 
73,038 
68,105 
49,056 
36.427 
10.164 
307,446 

62,697 
57,804 
19,960 
21,381 
14,052 
13,654 
1,641 
65,236 

60.6 
42.7 
27.3 
31.4 
28.6 
37.5 
16.1 
21.2 

Italian 

German... 

Polish  . 

English 

Irish 

Bohemian  

All  others     .     .  . 

Total  ... 

782,870 

256.425 

32.8 

The  Jews  entered  the  industry  in  the  seventies.  As  early  as  1885 
an  observer  reports  the  workers  in  clothing  to  be  mostly  Russian 
Jews.  By  1890  they  had  gained  control  of  the  trade. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Russian  Jews,  the  Germans  were  the  most 
important  race  in  the  industry.  Germans  maintained  themselves 
on  Manhattan  Island  up  to  1890,  gradually  moving  to  Brooklyn, 
where  less  congestion  gave  more  opportunities  for  better  homes  and 
better  shops.  The  Russian  Jews  crowded  into  the  lower  East  Side, 
establishing  their  shops  in  the  tenements  or  in  the  rear  of  tenements. 
Later  they  crossed  the  East  River  and  established  themselves  also  in 
Williamsburg,  and  still  later  in  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Brownsville. 
The  Italians  settled  across  the  Bowery. 

a  See  testimony  of  Chas.  L.  Miller  before  United  States  Senate,  Report  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  3885. 

49450°— S  Doc.  645,  61-2,  voJ  2 32 
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According  to  the  New  York  factory  inspector,  (a)  there  were  in  what 
is  now  Greater  New  York  a  number  of  well-marked  clothing  districts 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineties.  In  New  York  proper  there  was  the 
large  and  densely  settled  area,  bounded  by  Eighth  street,  the  Bowery, 
Catherine  street,  and  the  East  River.  Here  the  Jews,  it  was  esti- 
mated, constituted  75  per  cent  of  the  workers;  the  Italians,  15  per 
cent,  and  other  races  10  per  cent.  To  the  north  of  this  section  were 
the  Italians  working  in  their  homes. 

In  Brooklyn  there  were  three  districts. 

1.  Dutchtown,  or  the  district  occupied  by  German  shops  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Twenty-seventh  wards,  where  there  were  also  Jewish 
and  Lithuanian  workers. 

2.  Williamsburg,  where  the  workers  were  Italians  and  Lithuanians. 

3.  Brownsville,  where  the  workers  were  Jews. 

These  are  still  the  great  clothing  districts  for  the  contract  shops. 
With  the  establishment  of  inside  shops,  factories  were  opened  also  in 
the  wholesale  clothing  districts.  There  are  now,  also,  some  impor- 
tant clothing  shops  in  the  uptown  Italian  districts. 

Work  was  carried  on  in  the  period  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties 
under  three  different  sets  of  conditions.  (6)  There  were  the  home 
workers,  at  work  by  themselves  or  with  their  families,  making  up 
entire  garments  or  engaged  only  on  finishing.  These  worked  gen- 
erally for  contractors.  Their  condition  was  the  most  degraded. 

Under  somewhat  better  conditions  were  the  workers  in  tenement 
shops.  These  shops  employed  not  only  members  of  the  family,  but 
also  outsiders.  While  they  were  ostensibly  shops,  the  workrooms 
adjoined  the  living  rooms,  and  were  also  used  for  dwelling  purposes. 

Conditions  were  best  in  the  outside  contract  shops,  shops  of  large 
contractors,  entirely  separate  from  living  quarters.  Inside  shops 
were  very  few — not  a  half  dozen  in  all. 

That  manufacture  of  clothing  in  New  York,  under  such  conditions, 
was  cheaper  than  in  other  cities,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Boston 
manufacturers  found  it  profitable  to  send  their  work  to  New  York's 
"East  Side"  sweat  shops  for  manufacture.  Investigation  by  the 
Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  revealed  the  fact  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  output  of  clothing  of  Massachusetts  firms  was  manu- 
factured in  New  York,  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of 
the  clothing  manufactured  in  Boston  itself.  New  York  contractors 
found  it  profitable  to  secure  contracts  and  sublet  the  work  in  turn 
among  tenement  shops  or  tenement  home  workers. 

Conditions  existing  among  the  workers  in  the  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  began  to  attract  public  attention  in  the  middle  of  the 

a  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York  for  1897,  p.  45. 
b  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1893,  p.  219. 
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eighties.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  in  the  descriptions  con- 
tained in  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  and  others  which  are  given 
below. 

In  New  York  the  factory  inspect ors,  endeavoring  to  enforce  the 
ten-hour  law  for  children  and  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  called 
attention  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  shops.  Following  is  the 
testimony  of  the  New  York  factory  inspectors'  report  for  1888: 

In  New  York  City,  in  the  tenement-house  districts  where  clothing 
is  manufactured,  there  exists  a  system  of  labor  which  is  as  nearly  akin 
to  slavery  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  work  is  done  under,  the  eyes  of 
taskmasters,  who  rent  a  small  room  or  two  in  the  rear  part  of  an  Upper 
floor  of  a  high  building,  put  in  a  few  sewing  machines,  a  stove 
suitable  for  heating  irons,  and  then  hire  a  number  of  men  and 
women  to  work  for  them.  The  "boss,"  or  ''sweater/'  as  he  is  collo- 
quially called,  obtains  from  some  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  a 
stock  of  ready-cut  material  from  which  to  make  up  coats,  pantaloons, 
vests,  cloaks,  or  other  wearing  apparel,  and  this  is  brought  to  the 
rented  apartments.  Men  and  women  are  then  hired,  the  average 
number  being  about  eight,  and  these  go  to  work  on  the  goods  fur- 
nished. Our  observation  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  engaged  hi  this  class  of  work  are  Polish  Jews,  who  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  our  language,  customs  and  laws.  Thev  begin  work 
usually  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night, 
with  probably  a  total  of  thirty  minutes  intermission  for  the  purpose  of 
eating.  They  usually  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  and  the  dinginess,  squalor  and  filth  surrounding  them  is 
abominable.  Thousands  of  young  girls,  boys  and  women,  as  well  as 
men,  are  subject  to  this  life  of  dirt,  drudgery  and  debasement  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  There  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  them. 
They  get  poor  pay  to  begin  with,  and  some  of  this  is  extorted  from 
them  by  the  " sweater"  for  fines  on  account  of  alleged  imperfect  work, 
or  for  their  quota  of  the  rent  and  cost  of  fuel  and  light.  If  a  machine 
gets  out  of  order  or  broken,  the  operative  must  pav  for  it.  On  every 
side  they  are  swindled,  overworked,  depressed.  Tnere  is  no  relief  for 
them  unless  the  law  steps  in  and  aids  them.  (a) 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  work  appears  in  the 
report  for  1887.  It  reads: 

The  workshops  occupied  by  these  contracting  manufacturers  of 
clothing,  or  "  sweaters,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  foul  in  the 
extreme.  Noxious  gases  emanate  from  all  corners.  The  buildings  are 
ill  smelling  from  cellar  to  garret.  The  water-closets  are  used  alike  by 
males  and  females,  and  usually  stand  in  the  room  where  the  work  is 
done.  The  people  are  huddled  together  too  closely  for  comfort,  even 
if  all  other  conditions  were  excellent.  And  when  this  state  of  affairs 
is  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  painfully  long  hours  of  toil  which 
the  poverty-stricken  victims  of  the  contractors  must  endure,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  there  exists  a  human  being  that  could  stand  it  for  a 

oThird  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending 
December  1,  1888,  p.  27. 
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month  and  live.     We  are  not  describing  one  or  two  places,  for  there 
is  hardly  an  exception  in  this  class  of  manufactories  in  all  New  York.  (°) 

The  Italians  entered  the  trade  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  and 
helped  to  make  intolerable  conditions  worse.  Again,  to  quote  one  of 
the  reports: 

The  Russian  Jews  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  sweating 
trade  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  at  about  which  time  the  Italians  com- 
menced to  bid  for  the  privilege  of  making  clothing,  and  they  easily 
underbid  the  Russians.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  Italian  sweater 
dens  in  New  York,  where  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  one.  (6) 

Busied  with  tenement  shops,  the  factory  inspectors  had  little  to  say 
about  solitary  home  workers.  Of  the  class  of  workers,  consisting  sim- 
ply of  the  members  of  families  living  in  rooms  and  using  the  apart- 
ments as  workshops,  one  of  the  inspectors  says  the  following: 

The  poverty  of  this  class  is  often  painfully  pitiable.  They  obtain 
only  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  to  make  up,  or  else  the  finishing  of 
clothing  made  by  contractors  in  workshops.  (c) 

Their  earnings  are  reported  as  meager,  their  poverty  extreme,  and 
the  conditions  of  work  most  wretched.  Clothing  given  to  them  to 
make  up  or  to  finish  was  often  used  as  bedding. 

These  observations,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  impressions 
and  observations  rather  than  statistical  inquiries,  but  they  serve  to 
reveal  a  difficult  situation,  and  one  that  has  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

National  interest  in  the  sweat  shop  led  to  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  The 
observations  and  conclusions  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  Com- 
mittees on  Manufactures  in  1893  for  the  whole  country  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  proportion — probably  one-half — of  the 
goods  thus  distributed  for  making  are  made  up  b}^  the  employees  of 
the  contractor  in  factories,  and  under  conditions  which — though  vary- 
ing largely,  according  to  the  class  of  labor  employed,  local  factory 
laws  and  their  enforcement,  etc. — are  not  such  as  to  call  for  special 
comment. 

As  to  a  very  large  portion,  however — so  nearly  one-half  that  it  may 
be  so  regarded — the  work  is  subcontracted  from  the  first  contractor. 

A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  work  which  the  original  contractor 
receives  is  given  out  to  subcontractors,  each  of  whom  employs  hands — 
generally  less  than  20.  As  to  these  subcontractors,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception that  a  tolerable  workshop  is  provided  or  that  their  work 
is  done  under  tolerable  conditions.  From  them,  in  the  first  place, 

<* Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1,  1887,  p.  26. 

&  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  1891,  p.  40. 
cgeventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  1892,  p.  13. 
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must  be  sweated  the  profits  of  the  first  contractor,  while  the  subcon- 
tractor's compensation  must  be  sweated  in  turn  from  employees  who 
will  work  for  less  wages  than  those  employed  in  the  larger  shops  and 
under  conditions  generally  inconsistent  with  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

A  typical  and  a  most  general  example  of  these  subcontractors' 
establishments  is  the  so-called  tenement  sweat  shop,  where  the  mam 
workroom  is  one  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  the  tenement  flat,  and, 
overflowing  into  the  adjacent  rooms,  is  made  to  accommodate  from 
6  to  15,  or  even  more,  "sweating"  employees — men,  women,  and 
children;  while  in  the  other  large  room  of  the  flat  is  the  domestic 
headquarters  of  the  "sweater,"  his  living,  sleeping,  and  cooking 
arrangements  overflowing  into  the  workroom — employees  whom  he 
boards,  and  who  eat  at  their  work  and  sleep  on  the  goods,  frequently 
completing  the  intimate  connection  of  living  and  manufacturing 
conditions. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  probably  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  ready-made,  and  somewhat  (though  only  a  small  per 
cent)  of  our  custom-made,  clothing  is  made.  The  people  engaged  in 
the  business  are  among  those  whose  families  are  most  prolific,  whose 
sense  of  order  and  cleanliness  is  least  developed,  and  by  whom  the 
distinction  between  living  and  work  rooms  is  least  comprehended, 
not  to  say  made.  The  premises  are  generally  dirty  to  the  point  of 
filth,  though  in  frequent  cases-one  wonders  at  their  comparative  good 
order,  especially  when  one  notes  how  invariably  the  landlord's  duty 
is  even  more  neglected  than  is  that  of  the  tenant,  and  the  halls  and 
staircases  more  filthy  and  out  of  repair  than  the  private  rooms.  These 
so-called  shops  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the  most  squalid  and  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  bottom  step.  To  some  extent  from  the 
first  contractors,  to  a  larger  extent  from  these  tenement  sweaters, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  from  each  other,  the  heads  of  single 
families — inhabiting  one  or  more  rooms,  and  generally  accommodating 
either  another  family  as  subtenants  or  a  number  of  lodgers  or  board- 
ers— secure  lots  of  work  to  be  made  up  at  a  price  which  permits  the 
ones  from  whom  they  secure  it  to  "sweat"  a  profit  from  them.  By 
this  class,  known  as  the  "tenement-home  workers,"  is  probably  made 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  ready-made  clothing  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  branch  known  as  "children's"  clothes.  Even  in  the  custom- 
catering  trade,  while  there  is  little  room  left  for  the  middleman,  yet  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  handled  by  comparatively  well-paid  oper- 
atives who  are  allowed  to  do  part  of  their  work  at  home.  In  many 
cases,  possibly  in  most  of  the  cases  in  some  cities,  the  conditions  are 


not  particularly  bad. 
The  great  mass, 


however,  of  the  tenement-home  work  is  of  a  medium 
or  low-grade  ready-made  goods,  from  the  price  for  making  up  which 
frequently  two,  and  sometimes  more,  middlemen's  profits  must  be 
sweated.  The  households  in  which  it  is  made  include  many  of  the 
most  wretched  in  which  human  beings  exist  among  us.  The  condi- 
tions of  squalor  and  filth  are  such  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to 
make  even  inspection  impossible  except  by  one  hardened  to  the  proc- 
ess, while  the  quarters  toward  which  this  work  seems  to  tend  are  the 
eddies  into  which  seem  to  have  drifted  the  most  wretched  and  igno- 
rant of  our  population,  and  from  which  are  scattered  much  of  the 
crime  and  more  of  the  disease  that  infest  our  large  cities.  From  the 
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wholesale  manufacturer,  marketing  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 
worth  of  goods  per  year,  through  the  middleman  to  the  home-tene- 
ment worker,  the  steps  are  steadily  downward — of  decreasing  prom- 
inence and  respectability  in  a  business  way,  of  decreasing  comfort  and 
compensation,  the  profit  of  each  one  of  the  line,  above  the  wretch 
who  toils  at  the  bottom,  being  sweated  from  the  one  next  below  him. 

So  far  as  concerns  operatives  in  the  contractors'  shops,  while  there 
may  be  much  to  suggest  as  to  certain  instances  and  places,  yet  your 
committee  has  found  no  such  general  condition  as  to  call  for  congres- 
sional consideration.  In  several  cities  their  condition  is  being 
steadily  bettered  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  local  or  state  inspectors. 
The  operatives  employed  in  them  receive  the  ordinary  wages  of  other 
labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  of  similar  grade.  Woman  labor  is  neither 
exceptionally  prevalent  nor  poorly  compensated,  and  child  labor  is 
little  used— probably  not  more  than  in  the  same  localities  and  in 
other  callings  it  would  be  used  without  question.  There  are,  of 
course,  generous  employers  and  tyrannical  ones,  good  ones  and  bad 
ones  of  every  kind;  but  their  only  special  features  worth  mentioning 
here  are  perhaps,  first,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  labor  is 
extraordinary  when  compared  with  that  employed  in  other  occupa- 
tions, and  that  the  hours  are  frequently — though  by  no  means  inva- 
riably— longer  than  those  at  which  in  similar-sized  shops  of  other  indus- 
tries they  would  be  permitted  to  work. 

In  the  tenement  sweat  shops,  however,  the  conditions  are  radically 
changed  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  place,  unhealthy  and  unclean 
conditions  are  almost  universal,  while  those  of  filth  and  contagion 
are  common.  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  and  newly-arrived 
immigrants  is  so  large  that  others  form  an  inconsiderable  proportion. 
The  circumstances  of  the  wage- workers  making  them  more  dependent 
in  getting  along  in  the  new  country  to  which  they  have  come,  they 
are  more  subject  to  hard  treatment  by  the  subcontractor  or  sweater 
who  employs  them,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  latter 
are  a  particularly  inhuman  class.  The  proportion  of  female  labor 
arises  to  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  first  contractor's  shops, 
and  child  labor  is  generally  used,  while  as  to  wages  they  average  from 
25  to  33  J  per  cent  less  than  in  the  larger  shops,  and  as  to  hours  there 
is  practically  no  limit,  except  the  endurance  of  the  employee,  the  work 
not  merely  being  paid  for  by  the  task,  but  the  task  so  adjusted  as 
practically  to  drive  from  the  shop  each  employee  who  is  not  willing 
to  work  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  the  hours  of  labor  under 
this  system  rarely  being  less  than  12,  generally  13  or  14,  and  fre- 
quently from  15  to  18  hours  in  the  24. 

The  lot,  however,  of  these  tenement-house  shopworkers  is  enviable 
compared  to  that  of  those  engaged  ia  tenement-house  home  work, 
except,  however,  the  limited  number  as  above  noted  engaged  in  the 
customs  trade  under  a  different  system.  The  tenement-house  worker 
is  almost  invariably  a  foreigner,  generally  of  a  short  stay  in  this 
country,  frequently  defective  in  habits  or  physical  or  in  mental 
capacity,  or  a  woman  whom  the  death  or  worthlessness  of  her 
husband  leaves  to  support  a  family,  which  prevents  her  leaving  her 
home.  Here  the  labor  is  practically  all  foreign  born.  The  women 
are  more  numerous  than  the  men,  and  the  children  are  as  numerous 
as  either.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  one,  two,  or  three  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family,  which  probably  has.  as  subtenants  or  board- 
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ers,  an  equal  number  of  outsiders.  No  pretense  is  made  of  separating 
the  work  from  the  household  affairs,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used  to 
describe  the  existence  of  these  people.  The  hours  observed  are 
simply  those  which  endurance  or  necessity  prescribe.  Children  are 
worked  to  death  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  who  are  dying  from 
overwork  or  disease. 

Contagious  diseases,  which  are  specially  prevalent  among  these 
people,  thrive  along  with  their  work,  and  even  death  may  distract 
from  then-  occupation  only  the  one  or  the  few  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  body.  As  to  wages,  there  practically  is  no  compensation 
which  could  be  properly  so-called.  The  work  has  been  secured  by 
ruinous  underbidding  of  even  the  tenement-house  sweat  shops,  or  by 
subcontract  from  them,  and  is  almost  invariably  piece  work,  involving 
several  processes,  part  of  which  may  be  attended  to  by  the  head  of 
the  family  and  the  rest  by  its  other  members,  according  to  their 
capacity. "  Indeed,  as  to  this  class  of  labor,  it  consists  in  so  large  part 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  accept  rather  than  to  choose  their 
work  that  it  is  taken  without  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  liveli- 
hood being  made  thereby,  the  miserable  workers  getting  simply  all 
that  they  can  from  it,  begging  as  much  as  possible  to  supplement 
their  belpw-starvation  wages,  and  dying  or  being  taken  charge  of  by 
the  charitable  authorities  when  they  are  driven  to  that  extreme.  (a) 

About  this  period  in  the  larger  contract  shops  some  beginnings  of 
organization  had  been  made  among  employees  and  something  done 
toward  establishing  standard  hours  and  working  condition.  In  the 
direction  of  the  outside  contract  shop,  the  severance  of  living  quarters 
from  the  workroom  is  the  achievement  of  this  period.  The  tenement- 
house  shop  evil  was  attacked  by  legislation  and  in  1892  the  first 
sweat-shop  act  was  passed  in  New  York. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  act  were  the  f  olio  wing :  The  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenements  used  as  dwellings  was  prohibited  to  any 
persons  other  than  the  immediate  members  of  the  family.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  directed  against  tenement  shops.  In  the  second 
place,  a  license  was  required  as  condition  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  both  in  shops  and  in  homes.  Sanitary  conditions  and  general 
cleanliness  were  made  requisites  for  the  granting  of  the  license.  In 
the  case  of  shops,  conditions  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  any  given 
room  were  regulated  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  The  employ- 
ment or  the  giving  of  work  to  unlicensed  persons  by  the  manu- 
facturers was  forbidden.  Provision  was  made  for  tagging  garments 
found  in  shops  or  homes  failing  to  comply  with  the  law  as  tenement 
made.  Unfortunately  adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

This  first  act  of  the  legislature  nevertheless  helped  to  better  con- 
ditions. The  worst  places  were  wiped  out.  As  an  indication  of 
conditions  in  New  York,  600  applications  for  permits  were  refused; 

o  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1893,  pp.  vi-viii. 
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260  granted ;  250  shops  ordered  vacated.  (°)  This  record  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  conditions  as  they  existed.  In  Brooklyn  the  situation  was 
far  better.  As  a  result  of  the  law  there  were  erected  in  New  York, 
in  1893,  59  modern  buildings  on  former  tenement  sites  with  a  capacity 
of  483  shops.  Eighty-five  tenement  houses  were  remodeled  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  shops.  The  factory  inspector  estimated  that 
371  tenement  shops  were  closed  to  outside  workers  and  that  17,147 
persons  had  been  driven  from  the  tenements.  (6) 

With  the  disorganized  condition  prevalent  in  the  trade,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  there  should  be  adequate  or  reliable  statis- 
tics on  the  question  of  wages,  hours,  or  extent  of  male,  female,  and 
child  labor.  In  regard  to  hours  the  limit  seems  to  have  been  very 
often  the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  as  was  shown  in  the  reports 
quoted  above.  Twelve  hours  seems  to  have  been  the  minimum  for 
shop  workers,  and  the  maximum  seems  to  have  been  as  high  as  16  or 
even  18  hours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  extreme  hours  are  for 
the- rush  seasons.  By  1895,  however,  progress  had  been  made  toward 
a  ten-hour  day.  What  reports  on  hours  there  are  do  not  distinguish 
hours  for  men  from  those  of  women,  who  were  not  considered  the 
important  part  of  the  labor  force,  and  were  frequently  ignored  'in 
the  discussions. 

The  development  of  the  industry  in  New  York  during  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  women.  As  the  Germans  were  displaced,  men  working 
at  the  machine  did  the  work  left  to  women  in  German  shops.  The 
same  was  true  of  some  forms  of  basting — particularly  under  the  task 
system.  This  left  to  the  women  largely  the  simplest  and  poorest 
paid  work. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  during  this  period  the  other  sewing 
trades  developed  even  more  rapidly  than  clothing,  opening  for 
women  work  more  attractive  and  easier  than  the  work  on  men's 
clothing. 

CHICAGO,  1880  TO  1895. 

Chicago  was  the  last  of  the  great  clothing  cities  to  develop  its 
industry.  In  1860  the  total  output  of  clothing,  custom  and  ready 
made,  amounted  to  little  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  West  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
Chicago,  the  industry  grew  apace,  increasing  by  1870  to  $5,669,990, 
or  tenfold.  The  output  for  1880  was  over  three  times  that  of 
1870  ($17,342,207),  and  the  product  in  1890  was  almost  double  that 
for  1880  ($32,517,228). (c)  In  1890  Chicago  had  assumed  second  place 
in  the  industry,  which  position  it  still  retains. 

a  Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York,  for  1892,  p.  42. 
b  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York,  for  1893,  p.  12. 
c  Figures  for  ready-made  and  custom  clothing  combined. 
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That  there  should  be  a  large  growth  of  the  industry  in  Chicago 
was  but  natural.  Its  location  in  a  rich  and  populous  region,  its  im- 
portance as  a  railroad  center,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  labor  force 
were  factors  making  for  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  industry.  Owing 
to  the  city's  natural  advantages  for  other  industries — packing,  iron 
and  steel  production — the  sewing  trades  have  not  assumed  the  same 
importance  in  Chicago  as  in  New  York.  The  industries  mentioned 
appealed  to  male  labor  more  than  the  clothing  trade,  while  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  lacked  opportunity  in  other  sewing  trades.  These 
circumstances  account  in  part  for  the  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry  of  Chicago. 

The  industry  in  Chicago  had  its  origin  in  the  family  shop.  As 
the  trade  expanded,  there  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  family  shop 
the  larger  contract  shops,  which  maintained  the  characteristics  of 
their  origin.  They  were  frequently  located  in  dwellings,  and  in  each 
case  the  members  of  the  contractor's  family  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
force.  In  addition  to  this  type  of  shop,  there  developed  also  the 
outside  contract  shop. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  force  at  work  hi  the  industry, 
the  nationalities  that  developed  the  clothing  industry  were  the 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Italians. 
The  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  races  showed  marked  preference  for 
Chicago,  as  the  Jews  and  Italians  did  for  New  York. 

In  Chicago  the  changes  in  the  races  proceeded  more  gradually,  and 
there  never  took  place  such  a  preponderance  of  one  race  as  prevailed 
in  New  York.  The  most  interesting  changes  in  the  period  were  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Poles  and  other  Slavs  ,  and  more  recently 
of  Italians. 

In  the  following  table  there  are  reproduced  estimates  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  force  in  1886  and  1900,  as  found  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission: 

PEE  CENT  OF  EACH  RACE  AMONG  CLOTHING  WORKERS  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1886  AND  1900. 
[From  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  325.] 


Race. 

Per  cent  of  each 
race  in— 

Race. 

Per  cent  of  each 
race  in— 

1886. 

1900. 

1886. 

1900. 

Swedes.           .  . 

30 
30 
25 
10 

25 
25 
25 
5 

Poles 

15 

5 

Bohemians 

Others 

5 

Jews 

Total 

Germans.  ... 

100 

100 

In  the  table  following  is  found  a  classification  of  the  contract  shops 
in  1890,  according  to  the  race  of  the  contractor,  and  also  the  number 
of  employees  found  in  the  shops,  similarly  classified  according  to  the 
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race  of  the  contractors.  This  serves  as  some  clue  to  the  race  distri- 
bution of  the  labor  force,  for  as  a  rule  the  employees  in  contract 
shops  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  contractor.  This  rule  has  impor- 
tant exceptions,  however,  particularly  in  the  employment  of  Italian 
home  finishers.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  early  nineties  the 
Bohemians  and  Scandinavians  were  the  most  important  races  in  the 
industry. 

CLOTHING  CONTRACTORS  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1890,  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  RACE  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

[From  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  1891-1892,  pp.  381,  382.J 


Garments. 

Number  of  shops,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  — 

Bohe- 
mians. 

Scandi- 
navians. 

German. 

Polish. 

Hebrew. 

Other. 

Total. 

Coats 

200 
19 
3 

15 
43 
79 
6 
5 
3 
1 
2 

50 
35 

7 
1 

7 

47 
24 

30 

342 
122 
91 
61 
22 
15 
7 
6 

Pants 

1 

Vests    

2 
50 

1 
7 
3 

Cloaks 

2 

7 

2 

Boys'  coats 

2 
5 
3 

Knee  pants 

Buttonholes 

Miscellaneous  

3 

1 

Total  contractors 

232 

154 

103 

80 

93 

4 

666 

Number  of  employees  in  shops 
of  various  contractor^  

2,682 

2,690 

1,366 

1,092 

1,241 

26 

9,097 

The  information  for  the  following  account  of  the  situation  is  taken 
largely  from  the  investigation  made  in  1892  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of 
labor  statistics : 

The  total  number  of  employees  found  in  1891  was  approximately 
10,000.  The  employers  were  Bohemians,  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
Jews,  and  Poles,  in  the  order  enumerated;  the  few  Irish  and  American 
shops  may  be  ignored. 

A  division  of  labor  along  the  lines  of  race  followed  the  movements 
in  immigration.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighties  the  Bohemians  had 
come  to  dominate  coat  making,  leaving  to  the  Scandinavians  the 
manufacture  of  pants  and  vests.  The  Germans  and  Poles  were 
employed  on  both  coats  and  pants.  The  Jews  invaded  the  field  of 
the  Bohemians  and  began  the  manufacture  of  coats.  The  Italians 
were  the  home  workers,  finishing  pants.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
coat  shops  were  controlled  by  Bohemians,  the  Germans  and  the  Jews 
ranking  next.  The  Scandinavians  and  Germans  controlled  the 
manufacture  of  pants;  the  former  number  one-third,  the  latter  over 
one-fourth  of  the  contractors.  Poles  and  Bohemians  owned  about 
one-third  of  the  pants  shops.  Vest  making  was  almost  monopolized 
by  the  Scandinavians,  who  owned  eight-ninths  of  the  vest  shops. 

The  shops  in  Chicago  were  developed  in  a  number  of  districts  along 
the  lines  of  nationality.  The  Bohemian  district  is  the  largest  and 
lies  chiefly  on  West  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth, 
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and  Twenty-first,  Allport,  and  Throop  streets  in  the  region  tributary 
to  Blue  Island  avenue.  The  Jewish  districts  are  chiefly  on  Twelfth, 
Fourteenth,  Maxwell,  Jefferson,  and  Clinton  streets.  The  Polish 
district  lies  along  Milwaukee  and  North  Ashland  avenues  and  Noble 
street.  The  Scandinavian  and  German  districts  occupy  the  streets 
on  the  north  side  between  Chicago  avenue  and  Division  street.  All 
these  sections  were  in  the  heart  of  the  dense  foreign  communities  on 
which  the  contractors  depended  for  their  labor  force. 

Up  to  the  later  nineties  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Chicago 
was  carried  on  almost  without  exception  under  the  contract  system. 
The  work  of  the  larger  firms  was  distributed  among  as  many  as  a 
hundred  contractors,  working  in  different  districts  and  under  different 
conditions.  Some  of  the  work  was  sent  out  for  manufacture  to  the 
East. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  "inside"  shops  in  the  trade  at  this  time; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  shops  were  at  the 
same  time  used  as  dwellings  by  the  so-called  "sweaters."  The  best 
shops  were  those  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  Bohemian  shops  were 
fair;  the  others  of  dominant  nationalities  were  dirty  and  insanitary. 
There  was  considerable  crowding,  nearly  one-half  of  the  force  working 
in  shops  having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  space  per  person. 

Most  of  the  shops  were  in  old  dwelling  houses  or  stores  never 
intended  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Many  of  them  were  in  two- 
story  buildings;  a  great  many  in  one-story  structures;  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  buildings  were  frame.  The  largest  number  of  shops  were 
located  on  the  ground  floor;  one-third  of  the  total  were  located  on 
the  basement  floor,  4  to  6  feet  below  the  street  level,  and  were 
often  damp.  Some  shops  fronted  on  alleys  and  had  their  origin 
in  converted  stables.  The  streets  in  the  district  were  unpaved,  badly 
drained,  and  neglected.  The  number  of  shops  in  living  rooms  were 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  number  of  shops  in  tenement 
houses  was  far  larger  than  the  number  outside  of  tenements. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  shops  were  supplied  with  power. 
Here  too,  the  Scandinavians  were  in  the  lead,  owning  99  per  cent  of 
the  total  shops  supplied  with  power.  Only  24  coat  shops  and  22 
pants  shops  had  power.  However,  63  vest  shops  were  supplied 
with  power.  Steam  and  gas  were  the  forms  of  power  employed. 

Home  work  was  very  extensive.  While  practically  none  of  it 
existed  on  coats  and  comparatively  little  on  vests  (10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  force),  almost  all  the  finishing  of  pants  was  done  in  the  homes 
and  by  Italian  and  Polish  women.  The  same  conditions  of  filth, 
crowding,  and  contagion  were  found  in  general  among  this  class  of 
workers,  who  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

As  the  industry  had  developed  in  Chicago  the  majority  of  the 
workers  were  women.  The  per  cent  of  children  was  high.  Naturally 
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the  largest  per  cent  of  men  was  found  in  coat  shops;  but  even  here 
women  operators  far  outnumbered  the  male  machine  hands.  In  the 
pants  and  vest  shops  few  men  were  employed  outside  of  the  work  of 
pressing  and  trimming. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  employees 
by  occupation  and  by  sex.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  is 
striking,  when  compared  with  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in 
the  eastern  cities,  where  men  took  over  much  of  the  work  done  in 
Chicago  shops  by  women. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHICAGO  CLOTHING  FACTORIES,  BY  SEX  AND 

OCCUPATION. 

[From  7th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  1891-1892,  p.  438.] 


Occupation. 

Number  of  employees  in  shops  making- 

Coats  (338  shops). 

Vests  (90  shops). 

Pants  (122  shops). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Operators 

146 
41 
394 
685 
194 

1,174 
2,026 
16 

""is 

1,320 
2,067 
410 
685 
212 

4 
7 
55 
141 
49 

577 
286 

581 
293 
55 
141 
586 

9 
3 
32 
306 
44 

955 
1,525 
1 
1 
43 

964 
1,528 
33 
307 

87 

Finishers  

Trimmers  

Pressers 

Miscellaneous  

537 

Total 

1,400 

3,234 

4,694 

256 

1,400 

1,656 

394 

2,525 

2,919 

The  per  cent  of  children  is  reported  to  have  been  high.  There  are 
no  separate  statistics  for  the  shops  devoted  to  men's  clothing.  In 
the  total  garment  industry,  of  which  men's  clothing  constituted  the 
largest  proportion,  children  numbered  about  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  force. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  factory 
inspectors : 

NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  CHICAGO  GARMENT  FACTORIES. 


Year. 

Shops. 

Employees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1893 

704 
1,413 
1,715 

2,611 
4,469 
5,817 

3,617 
5,912 
7,780 

595 
721 
1,307 

6,823 
11,102 
14,904 

1894 

1895 

In  the  better  shops  hours  of  work  were  60  per  week;  in  the  worst 
shops,  16  hours  per  day — from  5  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  work  was  not 
sharply  marked  by  seasons,  though  dull  in  winter. 

There  are  no  definite  statistics  for  wages  in  Chicago  during  this 
period.  In  the  coat  shop,  week  rates  were  the  rule.  In  pants  and 
vest  shops,  piece  rates. 
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This  is  the  situation  found  in  the  Chicago  clothing  industry  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  from  1880  to  1895.  The  industry  was  in  a  dis- 
organized condition.  The  contract  system  was  the  rule.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  located  in  tenements,  and  others  in  homes.  Home 
finishing  flourished. 

While  conditions  in  Chicago  were  not  as  bad  as  in  New  York,  the 
evils  were  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  severest  condemnation  from  the 
Illinois  legislature.  (°)  The  investigation  by  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics in  1892  was  followed  by  a  legislative  inquiry  in  1893.  As  was 
previously  pointed  out,  an  inadequate  attempt  at  local  regulation 
was  made  by  the  Chicago  board  of  health  in  1893,  and  later  a  state 
law  was  passed  regulating  sweat  shops  and  organizing  a  department 
of  factory  inspection.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Irvdng  rooms 
was  prohibited  to  all"  but  immediate  members  of  the  family.  This 
provision  was  aimed  at  the  home  shop.  A  system  of  license  for  cloth- 
ing shops,  whether  home  or  in  shop  buildings,  was  introduced  and 
machinery  for  factory  inspection  provided.  At  the  same  time  a 
child-labor  law  was  enacted,  making  it  illegal  to  employ  children 
under  the  age  of  14,  and  limiting  their  hours  to  8  per  day.  Going 
beyond  the  legislation  in  other  States,  the  law  prescribed  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women,  but  this  provision  was  not  upheld  by  the  courts. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  FROM  1895  TO  1908. 

From  the  middle  of  the  nineties  a  new  period  may  be  said  to  begin 
for  the  clothing  industry.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  scarcely  interrupted  before  the  panic  of  1907.  The 
industry  had  been  brought  under  state  supervision  by  legislation 
affecting  nearly  all  clothing  centers.  The  deplorable  conditions  of 
the  clothing  worker,  made  more  wretched  by  the  industrial  depres- 
sion, had  called  attention  to  the  industry,  and  factory  legislation  and 
inspection  were  applied  to  the  problem  of  better  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  employee,  and  the  worst  evils  of  the  tenement  shops  were 
abolished.  With  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  it  entered  upon  fur- 
ther development  toward  the  factory  system — manufacturers  estab- 
lishing their  own  shops.  Power  came  into  general  use  for  driving  the 
machines,  and  to  that  extent  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  a  large 
class  of  workers.  Improved  conditions  of  work,  brought  about  by 
factory  legislation,  the  growth  of  inside  shops,  and  the  introduction  of 
power  are,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  features  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

When  the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  financial 
depression  of  1893,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  clothing. 
This  was  further  stimulated  by  the  firms  themselves.  Advertising 
methods  had  been  developed  along  with  the  general  improvement  in 

a  Journal  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  Mar.  1,  1893,  pp.  376-378. 
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business,  and  the  already  keen  competition  of  the  clothing  manufac- 
turer was  increased.  To  counteract  the  prejudice  against  ready-made 
clothing,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  recent  publication  of  sweat- 
shop conditions,  many  manufacturers  began  to  advertise  that  their 
goods  were  not  the  product  of  the  ''sweat  shops,"  but  were  made  up 
in  their  own  factories.  The  demand  for  clothing  of  finer  grades  and 
made  under  more  sanitary  conditions  called  for  a  closer  supervision 
of  his  factory  output  by  the  manufacturer  than  the  old  contract-shop 
system  allowed.  All  of  these  factors  contributed  to  produce  shops 
owned  and  directly  controlled  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  introduction  of  these  so-called  "inside  shops"  was  of  great 
significance  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  employees.  It  meant  work- 
shops built  for  manufacturing  purposes  with  better  light  and  ventila- 
tion, and  more  sanitary  conditions.  It  meant,  further,  standard  hours 
and  regular  factory  conditions.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  factory 
system,  until  in  some  of  the  leading  centers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  is  produced  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturer,  reacted  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  contract  shop,  thus  making  for  better- 
ment everywhere. 

The  growth  of  the  volume  of  the  industry  made  for,1  improvement  in 
the  contract  shops  by  enlarging  their  size.  This,  together  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  by  factory  inspectors  in 
the  different  States,  forced  the  contractor  to  betake  himself  to  better 
quarters  and  conduct  his  shop  along  factory  methods. 

The  enlargement  of  the  unit  of  production  reacted  on  the  technical 
methods  of  the  industry.  Here  the  most  significant  change  is  the 
almost  universal  introduction  of  power.  Machine  operating  was 
made  much  easier,  while  at  the  same  time  the  output  was  augmented. 

The  increase  of  the  size  of  the  unit  made  profitable  the  introduction 
of  special  machines.  Edge-pressing  machines  were  introduced, 
diminishing  the  amount  of  physical  exertion  necessary  in  this  occupa- 
tion. Machines  were  devised  to  perform  what  had  been  hand 
processes — usually  poorly  paid  hand  work  of  women  and  children. 
Of  this  character  is  the  serging  machine,  the  collar  and  lapel  padding 
machines,  the  various  felling  machines,  the  tacking  machines,  and  the 
ticket-sewing  machines.  Other  labor-saving  devices  were  invented, 
such  as  various  double-needle  machines  and  machines  with  knives,  to 
enable  them  to  perform  two  or  more  operations  at  once.  In  cutting, 
the  introduction  of  the  band  knife  enabled  enormous  piles  of  cloth  to 
be  cut  at  once.  In  these  ways  the  increasing  demand  for  clothing  was 
met  by  improved  processes  of  production. 

The  development  of  the  large  shop  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grade  of  clothing  produced,  replaced  the  task  system  and  the  hap- 
hazard division  of  labor  in  the  contract  shop  by  a  carefully  planned 
division  of  labor.  New  York  is  the  only  place  where  the  task  system 
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still  obtains,  and  here  it  is  confined  to  contract  shops.  Even  in  these 
shops  it  is  on  the  decline. 

In  this  period  the  organization  of  labor  in  the  industry  made  head- 
way. The  union  label  was  extensively  used  for  a  while  and  unionism 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  movement  for  bettering  conditions  of 
labor  in  trade. 

Immigration  continued  throughout  this  period,  but  though  the 
additions  to  the  labor  force  were  large,  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
prevented  the  evils  which  had  manifested  themselves  in  the  sweating 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The  immigrants  were  largely  of  the  same 
race  as  had  established  themselves  before  this  period.  The  immigrant 
tailors  entering  the  country  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  are 
shown  by  race  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1908,  BY  RACE. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,  p.  31.] 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Hebrew                     f 

14  882 

78  2 

Irish 

136 

1  0 

Italian 

2,100 

11.0 

All  others          .      ... 

559 

2  9 

821 

4  3 

Bohemian 

288 

1.5 

Total... 

19,011 

100.0 

English  

225 

1.1 

. 

Numerous  changes  affected  the  industry  as  a  whole.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  inside  shop,  the  clothier  drew  nearer  to  his  labor 
force,  and  became,  in  fact,  a  clothing  manufacturer.  At  the  same 
time  he  entered  upon  more  intimate  relations  with  his  customers  and 
with  the  consumer.  The  jobber  was  eliminated  and  the  wholesaler 
dealt  directly  with  the  retailer.  Through  advertisement  and  guaranty 
he  came  nearer  to  the  consumer.  Brands  of  clothing  or  " makes" 
assumed  vast  importance,  giving  greater  stability  to  the  industry. 
Largely  in  consequence  of  advertising  and  the  growth  of  large  firms, 
we  have  as  another  feature  of  the  period  the  more  thorough  nation- 
alization of  the  market. 

These  are  undoubtedly  steps  in  advance.  Moreover,  the  phe- 
nomenal prosperity  of  the  decade  made  for  steadier  work  and  higher 
wages,  improving  thereby  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  in  spite 
of  an  unprecedented  influx  of  immigration.  Hours  were  diminished, 
wages  increased,  and  child  labor  regulated  and  reduced. 

The  effect  of  the  changes,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  adapt  the  industry 
to  a  larger  employment  of  women.  The  introduction  of  power  ren- 
ders machine  operating  less  arduous;  with  the  finer  subdivision  of 
work  and  the  simplification  of  processes  the  particular  occupations 
require  little  skill  and  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time.  Whether  the 
effect  of  these  changes  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
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employed,  can  not,  however,  be  affirmed.  The  number  of  children 
has  certainly  decreased.  Other  factors  besides  the  adaptation  of  the 
industry  to  women  enter  here,  such  as  the  development  of  the  other 
sewing  trades  and  the  continuance  of  immigration.  These  influ- 
ences, according  to  the  general  testimony  of  employers,  have  served 
to  reduce,  rather  than  augment,  the  proportion  of  women  employed 
in  the  industry. 

Not  all  the  evils  in  the  industry  were  eliminated,  however,  in  this 
period.  The  contract  shop,  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  still  manifests  many  of  the  old  evils.  Worse  than  the  contract 
shop  is  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  home  finishing  amid  con- 
ditions which  show  little  if  any  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TABLE  I.— EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing 
establishments  covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative 
week.  First  for  the  males  and  then  for  the  females  in  the  case  of 
each  city  the  number  and  per  cent  are  presented  in  parallel  columns, 
the  per  cents  being  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  each  specified 
age  is  of  the  total  number  of  the  sex.  The  table  includes  for  the 
establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  The  figures  refer 
to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during 
a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was  as  a  rule  the  one  just 
prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment 
was  running  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  were  at  work. 

The  ages,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  verified  in  as 
large  a  number  of  cases  as  time  would  permit.  In  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  children  hi  the 
shop  were  not  correct,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages 
as  reported  were  corrected  if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
what  the  true  ages  were.  In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabu- 
lated other  than  as  reported  by  the  establishment  officials  or  the 
parent  or  the  child,  unless  the  age  so  reported  was  proved  incorrect 
and  the  correct  age  established  by  conclusive  evidence. 

Absolutely  complete  reports  of  the  ages  of  the  employees  were  not 
secured.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  best  information 
that  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  age  was  in  the  form  "21  and  over." 
Such  form  of  report  was  due  to  an  unwillingness  of  the  employees  to 
give  their  exact  age  or  to  an  impression  that  such  a  report  was 
sufficiently  accurate,  or  in  cases  where  the  information  had  to  be 
secured  from  the  overseer,  or  other  establishment  official  it  repre- 
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sen  ted  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  which  his  knowledge  per- 
mitted. All  these  reports  have  been  tabulated  as  given. 

An  examination  of  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  the  first 
city,  Chicago,  also  shows  that  636  males  were  found  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  that  city.  This,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, includes  all  males  under  16  years  of  age,  but  at  16  and  above 
only  those  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  where  women  and 
children  also  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  detailed  age  reports  were 
secured  for  all  but  61  male  employees,  or  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exact  number  and  per  cent  are  shown  for  each  specified  age 
as  reported  up  to  24.  Beyond  that  the  employees  are  arranged  in 
groups,  25  to  29,  30  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over. 
The  largest  per  cent  of  males  for  any  single  year,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
found  at  18  years  of  age,  namely,  6.4  per  cent.  An  examination  of 
the  columns  relating  to  the  female  employees  shows  the  employment 
in  the  Chicago  establishments  investigated  of  4,022.  The  exact  ages 
were  reported  for  all  of  these  except  246,  who  were  reported  simply 
as  21  and  over,  this  constituting  6.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
percentage  column  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  women  were 
17  years  of  age,  namely,  11.8  per  cent.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
other  cities  may  be  examined  and  will  show  in  like  manner  the 
number  and  per  cent  employed  at  each  age. 

TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED, IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  CITIES. 


Age. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12  years  

1 
2 
9 
27 
199 
289 
292 
198 
266 
162 
140 
101 
92 
271 
176 
214 
82 
25 
6 

445 

(°) 
0.1 
.3 
.9 
6.6 
9.6 
9.8 
6.6 
8.9 
5.4 
4.7 
3.4 
3.1 
9.0 
5.9 
7.1 
2.7 
.8 
.2 

14.9 

13  years  

1 

29 
27 
29 
28 
41 
33 
33 
29 
31 
27 
28 
91 
53 
67 
18 
8 
2 

61 

0.2 
4.6 
4.2 
4.6 
4.4 
6.4 
5.2 
5.2 
4.6 
4.9 
4.2 
4.4 
14.3 
8.3 
10.5 
2.8 
1.3 
.3 

9.6 

2 
127 
188 
339 
474 
470 
445 
360 
239 
185 
138 
97 
298 
128 
169 
81 
31 
5 

246 

0.1 
3.1 
4.7 
8.4 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
9.0 
5.9 
4.6 
3.4 
2.4 
7.4 
3.2 
4.2 
2.0 
.8 
.1 

6.1 

1 
8 
23 
75 
119 
121 
120 
109 
88 
79 
75 
52 
191 
137 
194 
64 
14 
3 

26 

0.1 

.5 
1.5 
5.0 
7.9 
8.1 
8.0 
7.3 
5.9 
5.3 
5.0 
3.5 
12.7 
9.1 
13.0 
4.3 
.9 
.2 

1.7 

1 
7 
15 
63 
101 
129 
106 
139 
114 
88 
95 
106 
367 
279 
397 
116 
29 
10 

806 

(00)2 
.5 
2.1 
3.4 
4.3 
3.6 
4.7 
3.8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.6 
12.4 
9.4 
13.4 
3.9 
1.0 
.3 

27.2 

14  years 

3 

10 
10 
23 
26 
27 
26 
15 
32 
26 
24 
98 
47 
59 
18 
7 
3 

0.7 
2.2 
2.2 
5.1 
5.7 
5.9 
5.7 
3.3 
7.0 
5.7 
5.3 
21.6 
10.4 
13.0 
4.0 
1.5 
.7 

15  years 

16  years  

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years  

21  years           .  .  . 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  .        

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  . 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years 
and  over  

Total 

636 

100.0 

4,022 

100.0 

454 

100.0 

1,499 

100.0 

2,968 

100.0 

2,997 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one-tenth  o  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  SPECIFIED  AGES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Age. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

12  years                               i 

4 
4 
21 
20 
41 
54 
66 
54 
55 
63 
64 
56 
57 
190 
140 
192 
66 
16 
5 

0.3 
.3 
1.8 
1.7 
3.5 
4.6 
5.7 
4.6 
4.7 
5.4 
5.5 
4.8 
4.9 
16.3 
12.0 
16.4 
5.7 
1.4 
.4 

6 
51 
65 
80 
208 
241 
225 
197 
159 
97 
117 
88 
49 
164 
75 
107 
60 
28 
12 

1 

0.3 
2.5 
3.2 
3.9 
10.2 
11.9 
11.1 
9.7 
7.8 
4.8 
5.8 
4.3 
2.4 
8.1 
3.7 
5.3 
3.0 
1.4 
.6 

(«) 

4 
7 
76 
83 
163 
226 
292 
247 
282 
246 
243 
231 
244 
849 
591 
818 
247 
65 
20 

878 

0.1 
.1 
1.3 

1.4 
2.8 
3.9 
5.0 
4.3 
4.8 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
4.2 
14.6 
r!0.2 
14.1 
4.3 
1.1 
.3 

15.1 

7 
57 
240 
374 
919 
1,236 
1,236 
1,041 
970 
647 
574 
439 
324 
1,019 
580 
764 
336 
112 
31 

779 

0.1 
.5 
2.0 
3.2 
7.9 
10.6 
10.6 
8.9 
8.3 
5.5 
4.9 
3.7 
2.8 
8.7 
5.0 
6.5 
2.9 
.9 
.3 

6.7 

13  years  

1 
16 
11 
20 
20 
30 
27 
29 
25 
28 
27 
29 
103 
72 
103 
29 
5 

0.2 

2.7 
1.9 
3.4 
3.4 
5.1 
4.6 
4.9 
4.3 
4.8 
4.6 
4.9 
17.6 
12.3 
17.6 
4.9 
.9 

1 

31 
56 
98 
113 
128 
81 
76 
61 
53 
37 
34 
95 
64 
80 
49 
14 
5 

61 

0.1 
2.7 
4.9 
8.6 
9.9 
11.3 
7.1 
6.7 
5.4 
4.7 
3.3 
3.0 
8.4 
5.6 
7.0 
4.3 
1.2 
.4 

5.4 

14  years 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  .                ... 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years.. 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  oyer    . 

Others,  reported  as  21  years 
and  over  

11 

1.9 

Total 

586 

100.0 

1,137 

100.0 

1,168 

100.0 

2,030 

100.0 

5,812 

100.0 

11,685 

100.0 

«  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

TABLE  H.— EMPLOYEES  OF   EACH    RACE    FOR  EACH  CITY  AND    FOB  ALL 

CITIES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  each  race  who  are  in  certain  specified  age 
groups.  The  figures  are  also  presented  for  the  five  cities  in  which 
the  investigation  was  made,  combined.  The  table  includes  for  the 
establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  work  in  occupations 
where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the 
facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age 
and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  and  children  are 
omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that 
the  American  males  numbered  53;  13,  or  24.5  per  cent,  being  under  16 
years  of  age;  5,  or  9.4  per  cent,  being  16  or  17  years  of  age;  11,  or 
20.8  per  cent,  being  18,  19,  or  20  years  of  age;  and  24,  or  45.3  per 
cent,  being  21  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  887  American  females, 
85,  or  9.6  per  cent,  were  under  16;  150,  or  16.9  per  cent,  were  16  or  17 
years  of  age;  213,  or  24  per  cent,  were  18,  19,  or  20  years  old;  and 
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439,  or  49.5  per  cent,  were  21  years  of  age  and  over.     In  like  manner 
the  facts  are  shown  for  the  other  principal  races  and  for  each  city. 

TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 


Age  group. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mate. 

Fen 

Num- 
ber. 

tale. 

Per 

cent. 

8.8 
13.8 
27.8 
49.6 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  16  years      

5 
12 
13 
32 

8.1 
19.3 
21.0 
51.6 

26 
5 
29 
56 

22.4 
4.3 
25.0 
48.3 

113 

262 
388 
314 

10.5 
24.3 
36.0 
29.2 

5 
3 
6 
21 

14.3 
8.6 
17.1 
60.0 

32 
50 
101 
180 

16  and  17  years 

1 
1 
1 

33.3 
33.3 
33.4 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

3 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

116 

100.0 

1,077 

100.0 

35 

100.0 

363 

100.0 

Under  16  years 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

10 
.20 
40 
190 

3.8 
7.7 
15.4 
73.1 

13 
113 

204 
110 

2.9 
25.7 
46.4 
25.0 

2 
12 
9 
18 

4.9 
29.3 
21.9 
43.9 

32 
90 
112 
232 

6.9 
19.3 
24.0 
49.8 

3 

40 
38 

1.2 
3.7 

48.8 
46.3 

16  and  17  years  

1 
3 
22 

3.9 
11.5 
84.6 

18  to  20  years.  . 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

260 

100.0 

440 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

466 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

Under  16  years 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  races. 

13 
5 
13 
53 

15.5 

5.9 
15.5 
63.1 

106 
231 
333 
267 

11.3 

24.7 
35.5 
28.5 

5 
15 

44 
336 

1.3 
3.7 
11.0 
84.0 

3 
5 
28 

2.7 
8.1 
13.5 
75.7 

10 
37 
39 
99 

5.4 
20.0 
21.1 
53.5 

16  and  17  years 

1 

1 
21 

4.3 
4.3 
91.4 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total  .  . 

84 

100.0 

937 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

400 

100.0 

37 

100.0 

185 

100.0 

Age  group. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  16  years  

57 
51 
107 
410 

9.1 

8.2 
17.1 
65.6 

317 
813 
1,274 
1,608 

7.9 
20.3 
31.7 
40.1 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total  

625 

LOO.O 

4,012 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 


Age  group. 

American. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  16  years 

2 
1 

50.0 
25.0 

4 
18 
41 
99 

2.5 
11.1 

25.3 
61.1 

5 
3 
5 
47 

8.3 
5.0 
8.3 

78.4 

20 
61 
124 
416 

3.2 

9.8 
20.0 
67.0 

3 

16 
42 

166 

1.3 

7.1 
18.5 
73.1 

16  and  17  years 

32 

79 
52 

19.6 

48.5 
31.9 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

1 

25.0 

Total 

4 

100.0 

162 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

621 

100.0 

227 

100.0 

163 

100.0 

Under  16  years  

Italian. 

Polish. 

Other  races. 

si 

51 

93 

1.5 
27.9 
25.0 
45.6 

1 
2 
4 
10 

5.9 
11.8 
23.5 
58.8 

1 
13 
22 
7 

2.3 

30.2 
51.2 
16.3 

1 
2 
1 

20 

4.2 
8.3 
4.2 
83.3 

2 
12 
33 
233 

0.7 
4.3 

11.8 
83.2 

16  and  17  years 

9 

27 
65 

8.9 
26.7 
64.4 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total  

101 

100.0 

204 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

Age  group. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

12 
33 
79 
309 

2.8 
7.6 
18.2 
71.4 

30 

193 
350 
900 

2.0 
13.1 
23.8 
61.1 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total  

433 

LOO.O 

1,473 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY 
EES  IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YOBK. 


Age  group. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years 

1 
7 
9 
36 

1.9 
13.2 
17.0 
67.9 

16  and  17  years 

1 

100.0 

3 

62 

4.6 
1.5 
93.9 

9 
36 

175 

4.1 
16.4 
79.5 

100.0 

18  to  20  year<? 

3 

100.0 

Total 

3 

100.0 

53 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

220 

Under  16  years 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

11 
72 

148 
1,401 

0.7 
4.4 
9.1 

85.8 

6 
104 
195 
202 

1.2 
20.5 
38.5 
39.8 

11 
79 

195 
751 

1.1 

7.6 
18.8 
72.5 

30 
352 

478 
1,166 

1.5 
17.4 
23.6 
57.5 

16  and  17  years 

2 
8 
27 

5.4 
21.6 
73.0 

100.0 

18  to  20  years  

1 
37 

2.6 
97.4 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

1,632 

100.0 

507 

100.0 

1,036 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

37 

Under  16  years 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  races. 

1 

1.2 

1 

3.9 

1 
12 
19 
83 

0.9 
10.4 
16.5 
72.2 

16  and  17  years 

1 

100.0 

4 
16 
67 

4.6 
18.4 
77.0 

18  to  20  years  

13 

71 

15.3 
83.5 

7 
18 

26.9 
69.2 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

85 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

87 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

Age  group. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

23 

158 
374 
,392 

0.8 
5.3 
12.7 
81.2 

39 
488 
752 
1,707 

1.3 
16.3 
25.2 
57.2 

16  and  17  years. 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  5 

Total  

9 

,947 

LOO.O 

2,986 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Age  group. 

American. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years 

3 

27.3 

6 
11 

18 
87 

4.9 
9.0 
14.8 
71.3 

1 

*""§" 

9 

7.7 

'23.T 
69.2 

5 
15 
14 

99 

3.8 
11.3 
10.5 
74.4 

11 

13 
40 
220 

3.9 

4.6 
14.1 

77.4 

7 
41 
67 
59 

4.0 
23.6 
38.5 
33.9 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years           

1 
7 

9.1 

63.6 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

11 

100.0 

122 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

133 

100.0 

284 

100.0 

174 

100.0 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

8 
18 
32 
133 

4.2 
9.4 
1G.8 
69.6 

61 
134 

153 
244 

10.3 
22.6 
25.9 
41.2 

16  and  17  years 

2 
31 

2.9 
5.9 
91.2 

1 
3 
12 

6.3 

18.7 
75.0 

2 

18 
4 

8.3 
75.0 
16.7 

100.0 

18  to  20  years  

3 
8 

27.3 
72.7 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

191 

100.0 

592 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

24 

Age  group. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years 

5 

8 
12 
31 

8.9 
14.3 
21.4 
55.4 

23 
34 
82 
427 

4.1 
6.0 
14.5 
75.4 

84 
211 
285 
532 

7.6 
19.0 
25.6 
47.8 

16  and  17  years                                                     

1 

1 
15 

5.9 

5.9 
88.2 

18  to  20  years 

21  yftftrg  anrl  nver  

Total 

17 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

566 

100.0 

1,112 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE. 


Age  group. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

8 
3 
9 
12 

25.0 
9.4 
28.1 
37.5 

69 
102 
132 
185 

14.1 
20.9 
27.1 
37.9 

1 
1 
3 

29 

2.9 
2.9 
8.9 
85.3 

5 
9 
9 

7 

16.7 
30.0 
30.0 
23.3 

4 
3 
1 
43 

7.8 
5.9 
2.0 
84.3 

43 
61 
88 
224 

10.3 
14.7 
21.2 
53.8 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total 

32 

100.0 

488 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

416 

100.0 

Under  16  years 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

21 
57 
96 
443 

3.4 
9.2 
15.6 
71.8 

42 
199 
250 
125 

6.8 
32.3 
40.6 
20.3 

3 
14 
31 
133 

1.7 

7.7 
17.1 
73.5 

9 
35 
23 
90 

5.7 
22.3 
14.7 
57.3 

12 
23 

44 
67 

8.2 
15.8 
30.1 
45.9 

16  and  17  years  

9 
12 
120 

6.4 

8.5 
85.1 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total  . 

617 

100.0 

616  1  100.0 

181 

100.0 

157 

100.0 

141 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

Under  16  years  

Polish. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

2 
7 
20 

53 

2.5 

8.5 
24.4 
64.6 

3 

8 
22 

26 

5.1 
13.5 
37.3 
44.1 

1 
1 
3 
13 

5.6 
5.6 
16.6 
72.2 

4 
12 
13 

72 

3.9 
11.9 
12.9 
71.3 

40 
95 
175 
846 

3.5 

8.2 
15.1 
73.2 

187 
449 
581 
796 

9.3 
22.3 

28.9 
39.5 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total  

82 

100.0 

59 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

101 

100.0 

1,156 

100.0 

2,013 

100.0 

ALL  CITIES. 


Age  group. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

13 
5 
11 
24 

24.5 
9.4 
20.8 
45.3 

85 
150 
213 
439 

9.6 
16.9 
24.0 
49.5 

27 
6 
32 
85 

18.0 
4.0 
21.3 
56.7 

118 
272 
397 
321 

10.7 
24.5 
35.8 
29.0 

15 

12 
16 
182 

6.7 
5.3 
7.1 

80.9 

100 
196 
363 
1,094 

5.7 
11.2 
20.7 
62.4 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total 

53 

100.0 

887 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

1,108   100.0 

225 

100.0 

1,753 

100.0 

Under  16  years 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

56 

178 
366 
2,420 

1.9 
5.9 
12.1 
80.1 

68 
489 
795 
548 

3.6 
25.7 
41.9 
28.8 

24 

132 
294 
1,100 

1.5 

8.5 
19.0 
71.0 

135 

668 
817 
1,825 

3.9 

19.4 
23.7 
53.0 

13 
28 
95 
140 

4.7 
10.2 
34.4 

50.7 

16  and  17  years  

11 
18 
210 

4.6 
7.5 
87.9 

18  to  20  years    . 

21  years  and  over 

Total.     ... 

3,020 

100.0 

1,900 

100.0 

1,550 

100.0 

3,445 

100.0 

239 

100.0 

276 

100.0 

Under  16  years  

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  races. 

17 
15 

53 
199 

6.0 
5.3 
18.6 
70.1 

111 

254 
402 
322 

10.2 
23.3 
36.9 
29.6 

5 
16 
44 
336 

1.2 
4.0 
11.0 

83.8 

3 
11 
26 
143 

1.6 
6.0 
14.2 
78.2 

22 
81 
116 
518 

3.0 
11.0 
15.7 
70.3 

16  and  17  years 

1 
1 
21 

4.3 
4.3 
91.4 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total  

284 

100.0 

1,089 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

401' 

100.0 

183 

100.0 

737 

100.0 
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TABLE  H.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

ALL   CITIES — Concluded. 


Age  group. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

155 
371 
817 
4,384 

2.7 
6.5 
143 
76.5 

657 
2.154 
3,242 
5,543 

5.7 
18.6 
27.9 
47.8 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  .      ...                            .... 

Total 

5,727 

100.0 

11,596 

100.0 

TABLE  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  all  cities  combined  the  conjugal 
condition  of  all  female  employees  and  all  males  in  competitive  occu- 
pations, for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported,  by 
race  and  age.  The  employees  are  classified  by  race  hi  to  American, 
Bohemian,  German,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Scandina- 
vian, other  races,  and  all  races.  The  division  into  age  groups  is 
under  15,  followed  by  exact  ages  up  to  24,  then  by  groups  25  to  29,  30 
to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over.  For  a  few  the  age 
was  reported  only  as  21  and  over.  The  table  shows  for  males  and 
females  the  number  of  single,  of  married,  and  of  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted,  and  the  total  number. 

As  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  in  the  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  Reference 
to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that  of  the  53 
American  males  41  were  single,  11  married,  and  1  widowed,  divorced, 
etc.,  and  that  of  the  887  females  748  were  single,  66  married,  and  73 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.  The  largest  number  of  single  women, 
namely,  85,  appears  at  the  age  of  17.  The  largest  number  of 
married  at  any  single  year  is  9,  the  number  who  were  reported  as 
22  years  of  age.  The  largest  number  of  widowed,  etc.,  appears  in  the 
group  35  to  44  years  of  age,  where  we  find  20  women  hi  this  class. 
The  figures  for  each  race  and  for  the  several  cities  may  be  studied  in 
like  manner. 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES,  BY   AGE   AND   RACE,    FOR    EACH    CITY    AND    FOR    ALL 

CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 


M 

ale. 

Fei 

nale. 

Age  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

•Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

4 

4 

15  years 

1 

1 

16  years 

1 

j 

7 

7 

5 

5 

18  years                  

1 

j 

3 

3 

19  years 

5 

5 

20  years  

4 

1 

5 

21  years 

3 

2 

5 

22  years  

4 

1 

5 

23  years       

3 

1 

4 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 

3 

30  to  34  years  

1 

1 

35  to  44  years  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

45  to  54  years  

2 

2 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

4 

2 

2 

g 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

46 

9 

7 

62 

BOHEMIAN. 

Under  15  years. 

14 

14 

45 

45 

15  years 

12 

12 

68 

68 

16  years  

5 

5 

112 

1 

113 

17  years  

149 

149 

18  years  

9 

9 

140 

4 

144 

19  years  .  . 

11 

11 

129 

g 

1 

136 

20  years 

g 

9 

105 

3 

108 

21  years  

5 

5 

78 

1 

1 

80 

22  years 

2 

1 

3 

53 

3 

1 

60 

23  years  

2 

1 

3 

25 

4 

1 

30 

24  years 

2 

3 

5 

16 

7 

1 

24 

25  to  29  years  

7 

6 

13 

25 

17 

6 

48 

30  to  34  years  

1 

7 

g 

4 

10 

5 

19 

35  to  44  years 

2 

12 

14 

2 

5 

10 

17 

45  to  54  years  

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

65  years  and  over  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

2 

2 

24 

1 

4 

29 

Total  

81 

35 

116 

975 

66 

36 

1  077 

GERMAN. 

Under  15  years  

3 

3 

15 

15 

15  years  .  . 

2 

2 

17 

17 

16  years  

1 

1 

20 

20 

2 

2 

30 

30 

18  years  

3 

3 

41 

41 

19  years  

1 

1 

33 

1 

34 

20  years  

2 

2 

24 

2 

26 

21  years  

19 

19 

22  years  

9 

4 

1 

14 

23  years  

14 

1 

15 

24  years  

g 

1 

1 

10 

25  to  29  years  

1 

4 

5 

26 

3 

2 

31 

30  to  34  years  

2 

2 

4 

7 

7 

\ 

15 

35  to  44  years  

1 

2 

3 

12 

4 

9 

25 

45  to  54  years  

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

o 

55  to  64  years  

4 

4 

4 

4 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

1 

2 

25 

13 

3 

41 

Total  

19 

16 

•        35 

302 

39 

22 

363 

= 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION    OF    MALE     AND     FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

HEBREW. 

4 
6 
9 
11 
17 
10 
12 
11 
8 
11 
7 
8 
2 
3 

4 
6 
9 
11 
17 
10 
13 
14 
17 
18 
11 
36 
23 
28 
7 
2 

34 

2 

10 
41 

72 
67 
75 
58 
26 
23 
5 
4 
12 
2 
1 

, 

2 

11 
41 

72 
67 
75 
62 
26 
24 
7 
5 
24 
7 
3 
1 
1 

12 

1 



1 
3 
9 
7 
4 
28 
21 
25 
5 
2 

20 

4 

1 

2 

1 
4 
4 
2 
1 

8 

1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  vears 

1 

1 
10 

Others,  'reported  as  21 

14 

1 

1 

Total  

134 

125 

1 

260 

409 

17 

14 

440 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
4 
4 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

11 
21 
37 

49 
38 
25 
24 
8 
9 
14 
6 
13 
3 
3 

11 
21 

39 
51 
46 
35 
31 
16 
15 
23 
20 
57 
29 
48 
22 
2 

16  years 

2 
2 
8 
10 
7 
8 
6 
9 
14 
40 
25 
37 
17 

17  years 

18  years 

20  years 

22  years 

1 
1 
3 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

3 

4 
1 
8 
5 
2 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

3 
2 

3 
2 

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

1 

1 

2 

29 

12 

41             261 

185 

20 

466 

LITHUANIAN. 

15  years  

1 

1 

16  years  

1 

1 

17  years 

3 
12 
9 
17 
6 
8 
7 
3 
9 
1 

3 
12 
9 
19 

7 
8 
7 
3 
12 
1 

18  years  

1 
2 

1 
2 

19  vears 

20  years  

2 

1 

21  years  . 

22  years 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
6 
8 
3 

1 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  vears  

3 

7 
2 

3 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

Total  

13 

13 

26 

76 

6 

82 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION    OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued.   • 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

POLISH. 

7 
6 
2 
3 
6 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 

7 
6 
2 
3 
6 
2 
5 
6 
4 
3 
5 
13 
6 
7 
1 

46 
60 
94 
136 
124 
123 
77 
47 
28 
19 
10 
18 
3 
1 

46 
60 
95 
136 
127 
127 
79 
51 
32 
24 
14 
28 
12 
12 
3 
4 

1 

3 
4 
2 

4 
3 
5 
3 
8 
6 
8 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
..... 

2 
3 
3 

2 

1 
9 
4 
5 

25  to  29  years  
30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  
45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

1 
2 

7 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

5 

31 

49 

7 

87 

Total  

59 

25 

84 

817 

100 

20 

937 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Under  15  years 

2 
3 

7 
8 
15 
10 
18 
22 
13 
17 
10 
55 
20 
26 
16 
5 
2 

44 

2 
3 

7 
8 
15 
10 
19 
24 
16 
18 
16 
66 
37 
47 
34 
18 
4 

56 

16  years 

1 

1 

18  years 

19  years  . 

20  years 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

21  years  . 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years  

1 
3 
10 
8 
12 
10 
1 

3 

24  years 

5 
8 
7 
13 
6 
3 
1 

9 

25  to  29  years  

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

30  to  34  years 

2 
2 
2 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years... 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

8 

1 

10 

Total 

7 

15 

1 

23 

293 

58 

49 

400 

OTHER  RACES. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 

4 
6 
17 
20 
14 
13 
7 
10 
8 
4 
3 
15 
2 
2 
1 

4 
6 
17 
20 
15 
13 
11 
11 
9 
10 
5 
27 
6 
9 
8 
1 

13 

15  years  

16  years  

1 
2 

1 
2 

17  years  

18  years  

1 

19  years  

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 

3 

20  years  

4 
1 
1 
6 
2 
12 
4 
4 
2 

21  years  

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

3 

5 

4 

46  to  54  years  

1 
1 

65  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

2 

1 

6 

3 

26 

8 

3 

37 

132 

40 

13 

185 
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TABLE    HI.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF    MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated., 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years  

30 
27 
29 
22 
41 
33 
32 
23 
18 
18 
17 
32 
9 
11 
3 

30 

27 
29 
22 
41 
33 
33 
29 
31 
27 
28 
86 
53 
67 
18 
8 
2 

61 

129 
187 
335 
472 
454 
422 
334 
219 
155 
108 
60 
174 
42 
49 
19 
6 
2 

144 

129 

188 
339 
474 
470 
444 
360 
239 
183 
138 
97 
296 
127 
165 
81 
31 
5 

246 

15  years 

i 

3 
2 
16 
21 
26 
19 
24 
28 
32 
100 
60 
72 
32 
5 
1 

78 

16  years  

1 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years    '.     .  . 

1 

20  years  

1 
6 
13 
9 
10 
54 
44 
56 
13 
7 
2 

35 

21  years 

1 
4 
2 
5 
22 
25 
44 
30 
20 
2 

24 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years 

1 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

2 
1 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

25 

1 

370 

250 

5 

625 

3,311 

520 

181 

4,012 

ROCHESTER. 


AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 

2 

2 

15  years..  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

9 

17  years  

9 

9 

18  years 

10 

10 

19  years  

11 

11 

20  years..  . 

19 

1 

20 

21  years  

12 

1 

13 

22  years  

8 

2 

10 

23  years  

j 

1 

8 

1 

g 

24  years  . 

3 

3 

25  to  29  years 

17 

2 

19 

30  to  34  years  

14 

3 

17 

35  to  44  years  

11 

4 

2 

17 

45  to  54  years  

3 

1 

1 

5 

55  to  64  years. 

1 

1 

2 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

3 

1 

4 

Total  

4 

4 

142 

15 

5 

162 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND    FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Continued. 


EM- 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

GERMAN. 

1 
4 
3 

1 
4 
3 

6 
14 
28 
33 
41 
43 
38 
35 
29 
31 
24 
71 
43 
43 
13 
1 

6 
14 
28 
33 
42 
43 
39 
36 
32 
31 
29 
88 
62 
90 
27 
4 
2 

15 

18  years 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
12 
7 
0 
6 
5 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

23  years 

1 

1 
4 

2 

24  years 

5 
15 
15 
29 
6 
1 

25  to  29  years 

8 
5 
9 
5 
3 
1 

2 
4 
18 
8 
2 
2 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

1 
2 

1 

55  to  64 

Others,  reported  as  2i 
years  and  over 

2 

13 

Total  

23 

33 

4 

60 

495 

90 

36 

621 

HEBREW. 

3 

4 

3 
4 

12 
15 
13 
14 
5 
19 
13 
15 
54 
23 
29 
7 
1 

16  years 

8 
23 
24 
33 
20 
18 
13 
5 
3 
5 
1 

1 

9 
23 
25 
34 
20 
18 
13 
6 
4 
6 
2 
3 

17  years  

12 
15 
13 
11 
5 
15 
11 
9 
19 
2 

18  years 

1 
1 

19  years 

20  years  .  .  . 

3 

21  years 

22  years  

4 
2 
6 
35 
21 
29 
7 

23  years  . 

1 
1 

1 

24  years 

25  to  29  years... 

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years  

2 

45  to  54  years  

65  years  and  over 

1 

Total  

119 

107 

1 

227 

153 

8 

2 

163 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years  

15  years  

3 
19 
34 
22 
13 
9 
6 
4 
2 

3 
20 
37 
22 
18 
11 
9 
7 
6 
1 
24 
21 
17 
6 
1 

16  years  

1 
8 
7 
11 
8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
8 
2 
1 

1 

8 
7 
11 
9 
5 
7 
8 
8 
18 
8 
8 
1 
2 

1 
3 

17  years  

18  years  

19  years  

5 
2 
3 
2 

4 

1 
15 
14 
12 

4 

20  years  

1 

21  years  

22  years  

3 
2 
2 
10 

6 

7 
1 
2 

1 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years    . 

7 
5 

2 
2 
5 
2 
1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years    . 

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  2i 
years  and  over 

1 

Total  

67 

34 

101 

125 

66 

13 

204 
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TABLE     HI.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF    MALE     AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

BO  CHE  STER — Concluded. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

POLISH. 

Under  15  years 

1 

! 

15  years 

1 

1 

16  years 

5 

5 
8 
12 
5 
5 
2 
2 
3 

17  years  

2 
3 

2 
3 

8 
12 
5 
4 
2 
1 

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

1 

1 

1 

21  years 

22  years  .          

1 
2 

25  to  29  years 

2 
1 

4 
2 

6 
2 
2 

1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

Total  

10 

7 

17 

38 

4 

1 

43 

OTHEK  RACES. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 

15  years  .  . 

2 

3 
9 
10 
9 

2 
3 
9 

10 
9 
14 
10 
12 
23 
14 
38 
35 
65 
24 
7 
1 

4 

16  years 

1 

1 
1 

17  years  

1 

18  years  . 

19  years  

20  years  

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

14 
9 
11 
23 
12 
29 
21 
35 
17 
2 

21  years 

1 
1 

22  years  

23  years  . 

24  years  

1 

6 
9 
20 
3 
1 

1 
3 
5 
10 

4 
4 

1 

25  to  29  vears  

2 
6 
3 

1 

2 
6 
5 

1 

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  years  

2 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

1 

3 

Total 

12 

12 

24 

207 

9 
21 
72 
116 
119 
114 
104 
82 
66 
69 
42 
129 
84 
89 
33 
4 

45 

===== 

28 

280 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years. 

3 
9 
10 
23 
26 
27 
22 
15 
21 
20 
16 
33 
7 
3 

3 
9 
10 
23 
26 
27 
26 
15 
30 
24 
24 
92 
46 
53 
15 
7 
3 

9 
21 

74 
119 
121 
120 
109 
88 
70 
75 
51 
178 
137 
192 
62 
14 

24 

15  years  . 

16  years  

2 
3 
2 
6 
4 
5 
9 
6 
8 
41 
41 
67 
14 
3 

17  years  . 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years 

4 

1 
1 
1 

21  years  

22  years  . 

9 
4 
8 
59 
39 
50 
14 
5 
1 

23  years  

24  years  

1 

8 
12 
36 
15 
7 
3 

25  to  29  years    . 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years... 

45  to  54  years... 

1 
2 
2 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

7 

17 

Total... 

235 

193 

5 

433 

1,160 

228 

85 

1,473 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

- 

1 

1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

15 

1 

6 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

16 

1 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

47 

3 

3 

53 

BOHEMIAN. 

16  years 

1 

1 

GERMAN. 

16  years 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 
5 
10 
12 
13 
2 
5 
10 
1 
19 
10 
15 
3 

4 
5 
10 
12 
14 
2 
5 
10 
2 
20 
15 
24 
8 
2 
1 

86 

17  years 

18  years  .  . 

19  years 

20  years  

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years 

1 
3 
4 
13 
8 
3 

1 

4 
7 
16 
9 
3 

1 

1 
1 
4 
3 

2 

1 

7 

25  to  29  years  .  . 

1 
3 
3 
1 

30  to  34  years 

4 
5 
2 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  
55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  .  . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

17 

1 

19 

69 

10 

Total 

16 

49 

1 

66 

178 

21 

21 

220 

HEBREW. 

Under  15  years  

4 
7 
30 
42 
57 
34 
53 
49 
27 
32 
32 
43 
12 
5 

4 
7 
30 
42 
58 
35 
55 
58 
40 
43 
55 
185 
175 
276 
67 
13 
6 

483 

1 
5 

44 
60 
70 
52 
73 
30 
28 
15 
7 
19 
4 
3 

1 
5 
44 
60 
70 
52 
73 
30 
28 
17 
8 
35 
15 
16 
2 
1 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

1 
1 

2 
9 
13 
11 
23 
142 
162 
269 
65 
10 
6 

398 

19  years  

20  years  

21  years  

22  years  

23  years  

2 
1 
7 
7 
5 
1 
1 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

.... 

2 
2 
3 

9 
4 
8 
1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years    . 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  .  . 

81 

4 

43 

3 

4 

50 

Total 

508 

1,112 

12 

1,632 

454 

27 

26 

507 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND    FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

.   ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

4 
7 
29 
50 
60 
60 
66 
39 
28 
31 
21 
56 
14 
5 

4 
7 
29 
50 
62 
62 
71 
45 
39 
46 
44 
134 
72 
73 
30 
13 
4 

251 

11 
19 
139 
204 
172 
92 
141 
60 
55 
26 
29 
72 
22 
7 
4 
..... 

86 

11 
19 
143 
209 
199 
113 
166 
103 
93 
60 
68 
202 
138 
155 
65 
19 
5 

258 

3 

5 
25 
19 
24 
43 
37 
32 
39 
122 
108 
121 
45 
11 
4 

144 

1 

2 
2 
5 
5 
11 
15 
22 
76 
57 
66 
30 
12 
3 

131 

2 

2 

19  years               

1 

2 

"'a 

8 
27 
16 
8 

i 

2 

1 
2 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  vears  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 
114 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  .  . 

6 

28 

Total  

585 

437 

14 

1,036 

1,140 

782 

104 

2,026 

LITHUANIAN. 

2 
2 
3 
3 

4 

2 
2 
3 
3 

1 
4 

7 
2 
6 

18  years                          j 

1 

1 
1 

1 

22  years 

1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

1 
1 
9 
10 
4 

5 
2 
4 

2 

25  to  29  years 

6 
5 
3 

1 

1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Others,  reported  as  21 

3 

8 

11 

1 

Total 

15 

1 
3 
4 

23 

38 

1 
3 
4 
6 
3 
2 
1 

12 
7 
11 
6 

32 

4 

1 

37 

1 
1 
4 
2 
7 
2 
3 

POLISH. 

15  years  . 

1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
2 
3 

18  years 

19  years  . 

20  years 

6 
3 
2 
1 

21  years  

1 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  

1 

7 
6 
10 
6 

25  to  29  vears  

5 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

30  to  34  vears  

35  to  44  years  .  . 

1 

45  to  54  vears  

1 
1 

55  to  64  vears  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

11 

17 

28 

Total  

38 

47 

85 

22 

1 

3 

26 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE    AND     FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


EM- 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

16  years  

; 

1 

OTHER  RACES. 

15  years 

i 

5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
14 
4 
1 
7 
4 
3 
7 
2 

i 

1 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
15 
4 
2 
8 
5 
4 
15 
3 
1 

26 

1 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
5 

3 

6 
5 
5 
(i 
5 
3 
3 
23 
8 
14 

17  years           

18  years                 

20  years         

2 
3 

21  years 

1 

23  years  

24  years 

2 
2 
10 

3 

2 

1 

1 
13 
5 
12 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

7 
1 

3 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

5 

5 

22 

1 

Total  

50 

37 

87 

96 

6 

13 

115 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years.    .  . 

8 
15 
61 

97 
126 
103 
130 
95 
64 
67 
56 
118 
38 
17 
1 

8 
15 
61 

97 
129 
106 
139 
114 
88 
94 
105 
367 
279 
396 
113 
29 
10 

797 

12 
27 
195 
284 
265 
173 
240 
117 
101 
61 
48 
121 
42 
34 
11 

12 
27 
199 
289 
292 
194 
266 
162 
140 
101 
90 
271 
176 
214 
82 
24 
6 

441 

15  years 

16  years  

3 

5 
25 
19 
24 
43 
38 
38 
41 
131 
121 
133 
48 
12 
4 

159 

1 

17  years  

18  years 

3 
3 
9 
18 
24 
27 
48 
247 
239 
374 
110 
25 
9 

571 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
19 
13 
47 
23 
12 
1 

43 

19  years  

20  years  

21  years 

1 

22  years  

23  years  

24  years 

1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
4 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years..  .. 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over. 

1 

215 

1 

239 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total.    .  .. 

11 

1,212 

1,707 

28 

2,947 

1,971 

844 

171 

2,986 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
diyorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
diyorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years  
15  years 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

7 
4 
7 
8 
3 
11 
4 
5 
5 
8 
6 
10 
8 
7 
1 

22 

7 
4 

17  years 

7 
8 
3 
11 
3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 

9 

19  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 
2 
5 
2 
3 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years        

1 

1 

45  to  54  years 

65  years  and  over       .   . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

1 

9 

4 

Total     

9  |              2 

11              84 

20 

18 

122 

GERMAN. 

Under  15  years 

1 

1 

2 
3 
8 
7 
4 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
14 
8 
10 
6 
1 
2 

6 

2 
3 
8 
7 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
20 
14 
20 
16 
5 
3 

10 

16  years 

18  years 

20  years              

3 

3 

21  years 

22  years           

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 

24  years  

1 

1 

3 
5 
5 
5 
4 

25  to  29  years  . 

1 
1 
5 
6 
4 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

3 

3 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 

65  years  and  oyer 

1 
1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  oyer 

3 

Total  

7 

6 

13              87 

25 

21 

133 

HEBREW. 

Under  15  years 

6 

6 
5 
3 
10 
18 
10 
12 
16 
14 
11 
10 
51 
40 
57 
14 
1 

6 

3 
4 

18 
23 
25 
21 
21 
15 
15 
6 
5 
4 

3 
4 
18 
23 
25 
21 
21 
15 
15 
6 
5 
8 
2 
4 
1 

15  years  

5 
3 
10 

18 
10 
12 
14 
8 
7 
6 
9 
1 
4 

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

19  years  .  . 

20  years  

21  years  

2 
6 
4 
4 
42 
38 
53 
14 
1 

6 

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years... 

2 

2 
2 
2 

30  to  34  years  

1 

35  to  44  years  

2 

1 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over. 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

113 

170 

1 

284 

162 

5 

7 

174 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA — Continued. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

ITALIAN. 

5 
3 
8 
10 
9 
13 
10 
4 
9 
7 
4 
13 
1 
4 

5 
3 
8 
10 
9 
13 
10 
5 
9 
11 
10 
34 
26 
26 
11 
1 

21 
40 
60 
73 
79 
34 
33 
25 
21 
13 
6 
22 
10 
4 
1 

21 

40 
60 
74 
81 
36 
36 
28 
28 
21 
15 
51 
41 
33 
18 
1 

8 

1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
8 
9 
24 
28 
20 
13 

..... 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 
21 
24 
22 
11 
1 

25  to  29  years  
30  to  34  years  

"   i 

5 
3 
9 
4 
1 

35  to  44  years  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

6 

2 

Total  

100 

90 

i 

191 

448 

118 

26 

592 

LITHUANIAN. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
11 
2 
4 
2 

1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
10 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

24  years 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

25  to  29  years 

1 
1 
4 

1 

2 
1 
4 

45  to  54  years 

Total  

29 

5 

34 

10 

1 

11 

POLISH. 

16  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 
6 
5 

1 

1 
6 
6 
6 
1 

17  years           ... 

18  years 

i 

1 

19  years  

20  years 

i 
i 
i 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

21  years 

22  years  .  

23  years 

1 
1 

1 

1 

24  years  

1 

1 
3 
1 
4 

1 

25  to  29  years  

3 
1 
1 

30  to  34  years 

25  to  44  years  

3 

1 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years. 



Total 

10 

6 

16 

21 

3 

24 
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TABLE   III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE    AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

OTHEE  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

3 
2 
4 
4 

3 
2 

4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
4 
4 
1 
2 
5 

15  years 

1 

1 

18  years 

4 

2 
6 
4 
4 

20  years 

1 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

8 
1 

25  to  29  years 

1 

30  to  34  years 

1 

3 
1 

1 
3 

2 
2 
1 
1 

6 
6 
1 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 

1 

Total 

3 

14 

17 

45 

5 

6 

56 

ALL  RACES. 

15 
8 
14 
20 
28 
25 
28 
22 
22 
18 
15 
37 
5 
13 
1 

15 
8 
14 
20 
28 
25 
29 
25 
28 
27 
29 
103 
72 
103 
29 
4 

32 
52 
98 
112 
126 
79 
72 
57 
44 
27 
20 
50 
22 
25 
12 
2 
3 

24 

32 
52 
98 
113 
128 
81 
76 
61 
53 
37 
33 
94 
64 
78 
49 
14 
5 

44 

15  years 

17  years 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
7 
8 
13 
35 
34 
30 
23 
3 
1 

12 

18  years 

1 

19  years     

20  years 

1 
3 
6 
9 
14 
66 
65 
90 
28 
4 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

2 

2 

23  years 

24  years  .           ... 

25  to  29  years 

9 

8 
23 
14 
9 

1 

8 

30  to  34  years  

2 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

7 

7 

Total 

271 

293 

2 

566 

857 

177 

78 

1,112 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

7 
1 

7 
1 

45 
24 
40 
61 
47 
44 
37 
23 
23 
20 
14 
29 
7 
12 
2 
1 

45 
24 
40 
62 
47 
46 
39 
23 
27 
22 
IK 
33 
11 
28 
17 
9 
1 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

2 

3 

3 
11 
13 

8 

1 

45  to  54  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

26 
1 

6 

32 



1 

429 

19 

40 

483 

BOHEMIAN. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

2 

4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

19  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
7 
10 
2 
1 

24  years 

4 
3 
8 
2 

25  to  29  years 

2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 
1 

1 

55  to  64  years 

Total 

15 

19 

34 

28 

1 

1 

30 

GERMAN. 

Under  15  years 

3 
1 
3 

3 
1 
3 

28 
15 
23 
37 
37 
29 
18 
22 
19 
15 
10 
34 
18 
14 
9 
1 

28 
15 
24 
37 
38 
30 
20 
22 
19 
16 
12 
42 
22 
39 
28 
14 
10 

15  years  

16  years 

1 

17  years 

18  years      

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years         

1 
1 

1 
1 

22  years 

23  years  

""a" 

4 
3 
11 
3 

1 

24  years             

25  to  29  years 

1 

3 
3 
15 

7 
4 
2 

1 

5 
3 
19 

8 
4 
2 

4 
1 
14 
16 
13 
8 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years    

3 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

2 

Total 

14 

34 

3 

51 

329 

30 

57 

416 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  QBE— Continued. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

HEBREW. 

Under  15  years 

10 
11 
27 
30 
37 
25 
33 
29 
25 
22 
15 
22 
4 
3 
1 

10 
11 
27 
30 
37 
25 
34 
35 
35 
33 
25 
101 
78 
100 
,       27 
7 
2 

18 
24 

93 
106 
95 
92 
62 
27 
38 
18 
10 
9 
2 

18 
24 
93 
106 
95 
93 
62 
28 
38 
21 
11 
13 
8 
5 

15  years                      

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years             

1 

20  years      » 

1 
6 
10 
11 
10 
78 
73 
94 
24 
7 
2 

21  years  

1 

22  years 

23  years  

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
3 
3 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

294 

316 

7 

617 

594 

11 

11 

616 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

3 
5 
18 
8 
9 
3 
6 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
6 
24 
11 
9 
5 
9 
7 
8 
15 
3 
27 
14 
9 
7 

15  years  .  .          

3 

4 

3 

4 
10 
9 
11 
11 
10 
11 
9 
12 
42 
21 
18 
7 
3 

1 
6 
3 

16  years 

17  years  

10 
9 
11 
9 
9 
8 
8 
5 
19 
3 
1 

18  vears  

19  years 

2 
3 
4 
5 
11 
2 
24 
12 
7 
5 

20  years  

f\ 

1 
3 
1 
7 
23 
18 
17 
6 
3 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

1 
1 
1 
2 

80  to  34  years.  .  . 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

1 

65  to  64  years  

Total  

99 

81 

1 

181 

67 

85                   5 

157 

LITHUANIAN. 

Under  15  years  

8 
4 

8 
4 
12 
11 
18 
9 
17 
10 
6 
3 

15  years  

16  years  

3 

6 
6 
2 
4 

3 
6 
6 
2 
4 
5 
10 
8 
8 
21 
22 
30 
16 

12 
9 
17 
9 
15 
7 
5 
3 

17  years  

2 
1 

18  years  

19  years  

20  years  

2 
3 

1 

21  years  

5 

7 
7 
5 
12 
7 
6 
2 

... 

22  years  

3 
1 

3 
9 
14 
22 
13 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

13 
5 
2 

10 
3 
9 

3 

26 
8 
12 

30  to  34  years  

1 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years.. 

1 

45  to  54  years  

65  years  and  over  

.     1 

1 
1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

Total  

72 

65 

4 

141 

110 

31 

5 

146 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Concluded . 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

MarriuJ. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

POLISH. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
4 
4 
11 
5 
6 
1 
7 
2 
3 
6 
4 
3 

2 
5 

5 
9 

4 

2 
5 
5 
11 
4 
9 
5 
3 
6 
9 
6 
9 
5 
1 

4 
4 
11 
4 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

1 

9 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
5 
5 
8 
4 
1 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

i 

Total  

50 

31 

i 

82 

46 

3 
1 

7 
5 
3 
5 
3 
2 
8 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

10 

3 

eq 

OTHER  KACES. 

3 
1 
7 
5 
3 
6 
4 
5 
11 
6 
4 
15 
8 
12 
7 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
11 
6 
6 
3 

'21  years 

1 

1 

1 

23  years 

1 
1 

1 
4 
2 
2 
3 

'24  years 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

:35  to  44  years 

4 
3 
3 

45  to  54  years 

.55  to  64  years 

Total  

7 

11 

18 

49 

39                  13 

101 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

23 

23 
17 
41 
54 
66 
54 
55 
63 
64 
56 
57 
190 
140 
191 
65 
16 
4 

108 
78 
201 
235 
223 
189 
149 
85 
101 
66 
39 
94 
37 
31 
12 
3 

108 
79 
208 
241 
225 
197 
159 
96 
117 
88 
49 
163 
75 
107 
60 
28 
12 

1 

15  years 

17 
41 
54 
66 

52 
52 
55 
46 
42 
29 
62 
19 
16 
3 

1 

7 
6 
2 
7 
10 
10 
16 
19 
8 
54 
30 
41 
13 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years  . 

19  years 

2 
3 
8 
18 
14 
28 
126 
119 
169 
56 
16 
4 

1 

20  years 

21  years.. 

1 

22  years 

23  years  

3 
2 
15 
8 
35 
35 
25 
10 

24  years  .  .  . 

25  to  29  years 

2 
2 
6 
6 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

2 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

1 

Total  

577 

563 

16 

1,156 

1,652 

226 

135 

2,013 
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TABLE    III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ALL  CITIES. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

11 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 

11 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
6 
1 
6 
1 

54 
31 
64 
85 
70 
71 
66 
53 
41 
36 
23 
54 
25 
30 
10 
3 
1 

31 

'      54 
31 
64 
86 
70 
73 
70 
56 
50 
42 
26 
65 
37 
59 
34 
18 
2 

50 

1 

18  years 

19  years 

2 
3 
2 
9 
4 
3 
6 
6 
9 
5 
4 

20  years- 

1 

21  years 

23  years 

2 

24  years 

1 
3 
1 
4 

25  to  29  years 

5 
6 
20 
19 
11 
1 

7 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

1 

1 

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

1 

1 

12 

Total  

41 

11 

1 

53 

748 

66 

73 

887 

BOHEMIAN. 

Under  15  years 

15 
12 
6 

15 
12 
6 

47 
71 
117 
154 
144 
132 
107 
78 
54 
28 
16 
26 
4 
2 

47 
71 
118 
154 
148 
139 
110 
80 
61 
33 
24 
49 
19 
18 
6 
1 
1 

29 

15  years  

16  years 

1 

17  years  

18  years  . 

10 
13 
9 
5 
3 
3 
2 
9 
5 
4 

10 
13 
9 
5 
4 
4 
6 
19 
15 
24 
3 
2 
1 

2 

4 
6 
3 
1 
6 
4 
7 
17 
10 
6 
2 

19  years 

1 

20  years  

21  years 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
10 
4 
1 
1 

4 

22  years  

1 

1 
4 
10 
10 
20 
3 
2 
1 

2 

23  years  ...           

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  vears  

45  to  54  years  . 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  .  . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

24 

1 

Total 

96 

54 

150 

1,004 

67 

37 

1,108 

GERMAN. 

Under  15  years  

8 

7 
8 
4 

8 
7 
8 
4 
5 
4 
7 
4 
6 
2 
4 
27 
21 
50 
26 
17 
4 

21 

51 
49 
83 
112 
133 
124 
96 
80 
63 
71 
45 
164 
86 
94 
33 
3 
2 

102 

51 
49 
84 
112 
135 
126 
102 
81 
72 
74 
58 
201 
128 
198 
85 
29 
16 

152 

15  years  

16  years  

1 

17  years  

18  years  

5 
4 

2 
2 
5 
1 
8 
1 
11 
27 
34 
54 
18 
1 
3 

37 

19  years  

20  years  

7 
4 

1 

21  years  

22  years  

4 
1 
2 
8 
7 
7 
1 

2 
1 
2 
18 
14 
42 
23 
15 
3 

18 

1 

2 
2 
10 
8 
50 
34 
25 
11 

13 

23  years  .  . 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  vears 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years. 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

2 

Total  

79 

138                    8 

225         1,391 

205 

157 

1,753 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE    AND     FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ALL  CITIES — Continued. 


EM- 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

HEBREW. 

24 
32 
73 
105 
144 
92 
121 
108 
83 
83 
69 
101 
21 
15 
2 

24 
32 

73 
105 
145 
93 
128 
1-28 
125 
118 
116 
427 
339 
490 
122 
23 
9 

523 

24 
43 

204 
284 
281 
273 
234 
116 
117 
49 
29 
49 
9 
4 

24 
44 

205 
284 
282 
275 
238 
117 
118 
57 
33 
86 
34 
31 
4 
3 

1 
1 

i 

1 

7 
20 
42 
35 
47 
325 
315 
470 
115 
20 
S 

424 

1 
1 
4 

1 

19  years                

1 

20  years                   .  

21  years 

22  years             

1 
1 
2 
17 
14 
15 
2 
1 

23  years 

7 
2 
20 
11 
12 
2 
1 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

3 
5 
5 
3 

1 

4 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

1 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

95 

55 

4 

6 

65 

1,168 

1,830 

22 

3,020 

1,772 

68 

60 

1,900 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years  

10 
14 

50 
82 
89 
99 
94 
58 
50 
52 
36 
99 
20 
11 

10 
14 
50 
82 
91 
101 
102 
66 
68 
75 
75 
234 
127 
128 
51 
19 
4 

253 

46 
88 
273 
368 
320 
167 
213 
102 
92 
59 
42 
116 
41 
15 
5 

46 
89 
286 
382 
357 
207 
253 
163 
151 
125 
107 
361 
243 
262 
118 
23 
5 

267 

15  years  .  . 

1 

12 
14 
34 
38 
38 
61 
55 
64 
65 
225 
187 
197 
84 
11 
4 

146 

16  years 

1 

17  years  .... 

18  years  . 

2 
2 
8 
7 
18 
23 
38 
133 
105 
115 
50 
18 
3 

132 

3 
2 
2 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years.. 

1 

22  years 

4 
2 

23  years  

24  years.  . 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

25  to  29  vears  

20 
15 
50 
29 
12 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years... 

65  years  and  over 

1 
115 

1 
93 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

6 

28 

Total 

880 

654 

16 

1,550 

2,041 

1,236 

168 

3,445 

LITHUANIAN. 

Under  15  years  

8 
5 
12 

14 
32 
22 
36 
14 
17 
16 
5 
27 
7 
7 
1 

8 
5 
12 
16 
33 
22 
40 
18 
18 
18 
5 
46 
10 
17 
1 

15  years  

16  years  

5 

6 
7 
5 
6 
7 
11 
12 
10 
28 
14 
11 
3 

5 
6 

7 
5 
6 
8 
15 
13 
14 
47 
42 
41 
18 

17  years  

2 

1 

18  years  

19  years  

20  years..  

4 
4 
1 
2 

21  years  

1 

4 
1 
4 
19 
27 
28 
14 

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

15 
3 
9 

4 

30  to  34  years  

1 

2 
1 

35  to  44  years  

1 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over.  .  . 

1 

1 
0 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

4 

8 

12 

5 

1 

129 

106 

4 

239  j          228 

42 

6 

276 
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TABLE     III.— CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ALL  CITIES — Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

POLISH. 

9 
8 
5 
10 
18 
15 
17 
17 
9 
6 
7 
18 
6 
5 
1 

9 
8 
5 
10 
18 
17 
18 
19 
12 
7 
13 
43 
22 
33 
13 

35 

48 
63 
104 
149 
154 
142 
94 
56 
35 
25 
13 
22 
7 

48 
63 
105 
149 
157 
147 
98 
62 
43 
30 
18 
38 
18 
17 
4 
5 

15  years 

1 

3 
5 
4 
5 
7 
5 
4 
12 
8 
11 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 
25 
16 
28 
11 
1 
1 

19 

20  years   *> 

1 

22  years                

1 
4 
3 
5 
2 
3 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  years  

..... 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 

16 

31 

49 

7 

87 

Total  

167 

116 

1 

284 

944 

118 

27 

1,089 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Under  15  years 

2 
3 

8 
8 
15 
10 
18 
22 
13 
17 
10 
55 
20 
26 
16 
5 
2 

44 

2 
3 

8 
8 
15 
10 
19 
24 
16 
18 
16 
66 
37 
47 
34 
18 
4 

56 

16  years                   -  

1 

1 

17  years 

18  years            

19  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years  

1 
1 
3 
10 
8 
12 
10 
1 

3 

24  years 

5 
8 
7 
13 
6 
3 
1 

9 

25  to  29  years 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 

30  to  34  years  

2 
2 
2 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Total.  .«. 

7 

15 

1 

23 

294 

58 

49 

401 

OTHER  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

2 
1 
5 
6 
8 
9 
7 
8 
9 
5 
6 
13 
5 
6 
1 

2 
1 
5 
6 
8 
9 
9 
12 
9 
6 
13 
32 
21 
36 
4 
2 

10 
12 
36 
45 
38 
36 
35 
39 
35 
30 
26 
55 
28 
49 
22 
3 

10 
12 
36 
45 
39 
37 
40 
45 
40 
42 
33 
90 
53 
107 
48 
14 
2 

44 

15  years  

16  years  . 

17  years  

18  years  

1 
1 
5 
4 
5 
12 
5 
31 
20 
32 
11 
1 

19  years 

20  years  

2 
4 

21  years  

2 

22  years 

23  years  

1 
6 
19 
16 
30 
2 
1 

24  years  

1 

2 
4 
5 
26 
15 
10 
2 

7 

25  to  29  vears 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

1 
1 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over.  .  . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

7 

1 

8 

30 

7 

98 

82 

3 

183 

529 

!  

135 

73 

737 
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TABLE  III.-CONJUGAL     CONDITION     OF     MALE     AND     FEMALE     EM- 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Age  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

ALL  RACES. 

79 
76 
155 
216 
287 
240 
264 
210 
171 
165 
133 
282 
78 
60 
8 

79 
76 

155 
216 
290 
245 
282 
246 
241 
228 
243 
838 
590 
810 
240 
64 
19 

865 

290 
365 
901 
1.219 
1,187 
977 
899 
560 
4(57 
331 
209 
568 
227 
228 
87 
15 
6 

415 

290 
367 
918 
1,236 
1,236 
1.036 
970 
646 
569 
439 
320 
1.002 
579 
756 
334 
111 
31 

756 

2 

15 
17 
46 
55 
67 
81 
94 
99 
102 
301 
286 
343 
130 
23 
8 

266 

2 

3 
5 

18 
35 
70 
63 
108 
552 
506 
739 
221 
57 
16 

613 

3 

4 
4 
5 
8 
9 
9 
73 
66 
185 
117 
73 
17 

75 

20  years 

1 

24  years 

2 

4 
6 
11 
11 
7 
2 

12 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years  .  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

1 

240 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

Total  

2,665 

3,006 

56 

5,727 

8,951 

1,995 

650 

11,596 

TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH 
CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  the  number 
of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  and  the  per  cent  of  that 
number  who  were  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated, 
and  deserted.  The  division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  Table 
III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular 
pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for 
whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  100  percent  of  the  employees 
under  15  years  of  age  were  single,  and  that  the  per  cent  of  single 
decreased  gradually  each  year  except  at  the  age  of  17  years,  until  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  at  the  age  group  55  to  64,  where  only  13.5  per 
cent  were  single.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  married  beginning 
with  0.5  at  15  years,  increased  until  at  30  to  34  years  49.4  per  cent  were 
married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted 
was  small  until  the  age  group  25  to  29  was  reached,  after  which  it 
increased  rapidly,  reaching  in  the  group  55  to  64  years  65.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  of  that  group.  The  table  shows  in  like  manner 
the  facts  for  each  separate  race. 
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TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Age. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Tinder  15  years 

54 
31 
64 
86 
70 
73 
70 
56 
50 
42 
26 
65 
37 
59 
34 
18 
2 

50 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
100.0 
97.3 
94.3 
94.6 
82.0 
85.7 
88.5 
83.1 
67.6 
50.8 
29.4 
16.7 
50.0 

62.0 

47 
71 
118 
154 
148 
139 
110 
80 
61 
33 
24 
49 
19 
18 
6 
1 
1 

29 

100.0 
100.0 
99.2 
100.0 
97.3 
95.0 
97.3 
97.5 
88.5 
84.9 
66.7 
53.1 
21.1 
11.1 

15  years           

16  years 

0.8 

1.2 

18  years                 .... 

2.7 
4.3 
2.7 
1.3T 
9.8 
12.1 
29.2 
34.7 
52.6 
33.3 
33.3 

19  years 

2.7 
4.3 
3.6 
18.0 
9.5 
11.5 
9.2 
16.2 
15.3 
14.7 
22.2 

.7 

20  years  

1.4 

1.8 

21  years                .     ... 

1.2 
1.7 
3.0 
4.1 

12.2 
26.3 
55.6 
66.7 
100.0 
100.0 

-  13.8 

22  yreas 

23  years  

4.8 

24  years                    .... 

25  to  29  vears 

7.7 
16.2 
33.9 
55.9 
61.1 
50.0 

14.0 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  vears 

45  to  54  vears 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

24.0 

82.8 

3.4 

Total  

887 

84.3 

7.5 

8.2 

1,108 

90.6 

6.1 

3.3 

Under  15  years  

German. 

Hebrew. 

51 
49 
84 
112 
135 
126 
102 
81 
72 
74 
58 
201 
128 
198 
85 
29 
16 

152 

100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
100.0 
98.5 
98.4 
94.1 
98.8 
87.5 
95.9 
77.6 
81.6 
67.2 
47.5 
38.8 
10.3 
12.6 

67.1 

24 
44 

205 
284 
282 
275 
238 
117 
118 
57 
33 
86 
34 
31 
4 
3 

100.0 
97.7 
99.5 
100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
98.3 
99.1 
99.2 
86.0 
87.8 
57.0 
26.5 
12.9 

15  years 

2:i 

16  years 

1.2 

17  years  

18  years 

1.5 
1.6 
4.9 
1.2 
11.1 
1.4 
19.0 
13.4 
26.6 
27.3 
21.2 
3.5 
18.7 

24.3 

.4 
.4 
1.7 
.9 

19  years 

0.4 

20  years 

1.0 

21  years 

22  vears  

1.4 
2.7 
3.4 

5.0 
6.2 
25.2 
40.0 
86.2 
68.7 

8.6 

.8 
1.7 

6.1 
19.8 
41.2 
48.4 
50.0 
33.3 

23  jears 

12.3 
6.1 
23.2 
32.3 
38.7 
50.0 
33.3 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  vears 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

33.4 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total.  

65 

84.6 

6.2 

9.2 

1,753 

79.3 

11.7 

9.0 

1,900 

93.3 

3.6 

3.1 
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TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  ETC.,  BY  RACE— Concluded. 


Age. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

46 
89 
286 
382 
357 
207 
253 
163 
151 
125 
107 
361 
243 
262 
118 
23 
5 

267 

100.0 
98.9 
95.5 
96.3 
89.6 
80.7 
84.2 
62.6 
60.9 
47.2 
39.3 
32.1 
16.9 
5.7 
4.2 

8 
5 
12 
16 
33 
22 
40 
18 
18 
18 
5 
46 
10 
17 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
87.5 
97.0 
100.0 
90.0 
77.8 
94.4 
88.9 
100.0 
58.7 
70.0 
41.2 
100.0 

1.1 

4.2 
3.7 
9.5 
18.3 
15.0 
37.4 
36.4 
51.2 
60.7 
62.3 
76.9 
75.2 
71.2 
47.8 
80.0 

54.7 

0.3 

12.5 
3.0 

.9 
1.0 

.8 

10.0 
22.2 
5.6 
11.1 

22  years 

2.7 
1.6 

25  to  29  years 

5.6 
6.2 
19.1 
24.6 
52.2 

32.6 
30.0 
52.9 

8.7 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years    

5.9 

20.0 
34.8 

1 

6 

100.0 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

10.5 

83.3 

16.7 

3,445 

59.2 

35.9 

4.9 

276 

82.6 

15.2 

2.2 

Under  15  years 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

48 
63 
105 
149 
157 
147 
98 
62 
43 
30 
18 
38 
18 
17 
4 
5 

100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
100.0 
98.1 
96.6 
95.9 
90.3 
81.4 
83.3 
72.2 
57.9 
38.9 
5.9 

2 
3 

8 
8 
15 
10 
19 
24 
16 
18 
16 
66 
37 
47 
34 
18 
4 

56 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.7 
91.7 
81.3 
94.4 
62.5 
83.3 
54.1 
55.3 
47.1 
27.8 
50.0 

78.6 

16  years 

1.0 

17  years 

18  years 

1.9 
3.4 
4.1 
8.1 
16.3 
16.7 
22.2 
31.6 
44.4 
64.7 
50.0 
40.0 

19  years 

5.3 

8.3 
18.7 

21  years 

1.6 
2.3 

22  years 

23  years 

5.6 
6.2 
4.6 
27.0 
17.0 
35.3 
55.5 
25.0 

5.3 

24  years 

5.6 
10.5 
16.7 
29.4 
50.0 
60.0 

31.3 
12.1 
18.9 
27.7 
17.6 
16.7 
25.0 

16.1 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years    . 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

87 

35.6 

56.3 

S.I 

Total. 

1,089 

86.7 

10.8 

2.5 

401 

73.3 

14.5 

12.2 

Under  15  years  

Other  races. 

All  races. 

10 
12 
36 
45 
39 
37 
40 
45 
40 
42 
33 
90 
53 
107 
48 
14 
2 

44 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.4 
97.3 
87.5 
86.7 
87.5 
71.4 
78.8 
61.1 
52.8 
45.8 
45.8 
21.4 

290 
367 
918 
1,236 
1,236 
1,036 
970 
646 
569 
439 
320 
1,002 
579 
756 
334 
111 
31 

756 

100.0 
99.5 
98.2 
98.6 
96.0 
94.3 
92.7 
86.7 
82.1 
75.4 
65.3 
56.7 
39.2 
30.1 
26.1 
13.5 
19.4 

54.9 

15  years  

0.5 
1.6 
1.4 
3.7 
5.3 
6.9 
12.5 
16.5 
22.5 
31.9 
36.0 
49.4 
45.4 
38.9 
20.7 
25.8 

35.2 

16  years 

0.2 

17  years 

18  years  

2.6 

.3 
.4 

.4 

.8 
1.4 
2.1 
2.8 
7.3 
11.4 
24.5 
35.0 
65.8 
54.8 

9.9 

19  years  . 

2.7 
12.5 
8.9 
12.5 
28.6 
15.1 
34.5 
37.8 
29.9 
22.9 
7.2 

20  years 

21  years  

4.4 

22  years  .      ... 

23  years 

24  years  

6.1 
.4 
9.4 
24.3 
31.3 
71.4 
100.0 

15.9 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  .   . 

68.2 

15.9 

Total  

737 

71.8 

18.3 

9.9 

11,596 

77.2 

17.2 

5.6 

CHAPTER  X. GENERAL,  TABLES.  545 

TABLE  V.— PEE  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION FOR  EACH  CITY. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  female  employees  of 
each  specified  age  and  the  per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single, 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  tables  immediately 
preceding,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  Table  III. 
For  each  of  the  five  cities  the  ages  are  presented  in  detail  up  to  24, 
then  by  five-year  groups  to  34,  and  beyond  that  by  ten-year  groups. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  Reference  to  the  table  shows, 
for  example,  taking  the  group  of  columns  relating  to  Chicago,  that 
4,012  female  employees  of  all  ages  were  at  work  in  the  establishments 
investigated,  and  that  of  these  82.5  per  cent  were  single,  13  per  cent 
married,  and  4.5  per  cent  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  17  years  of  age,  that  being  the 
greatest  number  at  any  single  age.  Of  that  group  99.6  per  cent  were 
single,  0.4  per  cent  were  married,  and  none  were  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted.  It  will  be  seen  further  that  in  this  city  only 
0.5  per  cent  of  those  15  years  of  age  were  married,  but  that  the  per 
cent  single  steadily  diminished,  reaching  the  minimum  in  the  group  55 
to  64,  where  we  find  that  only  19.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that 
group  were  single.  The  per  cent  of  those  who  were  married  did  not 
reach  10  at  any  age  under  22.  Beyond  that  the  percentage  shows 
quite  a  steady  increase,  reaching  the  maximum,  47.2  per  cent,  in 
the  group  30  to  34  years.  The  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  became  relatively  most  important  at  55  to  64  years,  being 
64.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that  age  group.  The  figures  relat- 
ing to  each  of  the  other  cities  may  be  studied  and  read  in  like  manner. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 35 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Age. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years  

129 
188 
339 
474 
470 
444 
360 
239 
183 
138 
97 
296 
127 
165 
81 
31 
5 

246 

100.0 
99.5 
98.8 
99.6 
96.6 
95.1 
92.8 
91.6 
84.7 
78.3 
61.9 
58.8 
33.1 
29.7 
23.5 
19.4 
40.0 

58.5 

9 

100.0 

15  years 

0.5 
.9 
.4 
3.4 
4.7 
7.2 
8.0 
13.1 
20.3 
33.0 
33.8 
47.2 
43.6 
39.5 
16.1 
20.0 

31.7 

21 
74 
119 
121 
120 
109 
88 
76 
75 
51 
178 
137 
192 
62 
14 
3 

24 

100.0 
97.3 
97.5 
98.3 
95.0 
95.4 
93.2 
86.9 
92.0 
82.3 
72.5 
61.3 
46.4 
53.2 
28.6 

0.3 

2.7 
2.5 
1.7 
5.0 
3.7 
5.7 
11.8 
8.0 
15.7 
23.0 
29.9 
34.9 
22.6 
21.4 

17  years           

18  years 

19  years 

.2 

20  years  

0.9 
1.1 
1.3 

21  years             

.4 
2.2 
1.4 
5.1 

7.4 
19.7 
26.7 
37.0 
64.5 
40.0 

9.8 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  

2.0 
4.5 
8.8 
18.7 
24.2 
50.0 
100.0 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

29.2 

70.8 

Total 

4,012 

82.5 

13.0 

4.5 

1,473 

78.7 

15.5 

5.8 

Under  15  years  

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

12 

27 
199 
289 
292 
194 
266 
162 
140 
101 
90 
271 
176 
214 
82 
24 
6 

441 

100.0 
100.0 
98.0 
98.3 
90.7 
89.2 
90.2 
72.2 
72.2 
60.4 
53.3 
44.7 
23.9 
15.9 
13.4 

32 

52 
98 
113 
128 
81 
76 
61 
53 
37 
33 
94 
64 
78 
49 
14 
5 

44 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.1 
98.4 
97.5 
94.7 
93.4 
83.0 
73.0 
60.6 
53.2 
34.4 
32.0 
24.5 
14.3 
60.0 

54.5 

15  years        

16  years  

1.5 
1.7 

8.6 
9.8 
9.0 
26.6 
27.1 
37.6 
45.6 
48.3 
68.7 
62.1 
58.5 
50.0 
66.6 

36.1 

0.5 

17  years  

0.9 
.8 
2.5 
4.0 
6.6 
13.2 
21.6 
39.4 
37.2 
53.1 
38.5 
46.9 
21.4 
20.0 

27.3 

18  years 

.7 
1.0 
.8 
1.2 
.7 
2.0 
1.1 
7.0 
7.4 
22.0 
28.1 
50.0 
16.7 

9.7 

0.8 

20  years... 

1.3 

21  years  

22  years 

3.8 
5.4 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

9.6 
12.5 
29.5 
28.6 
64.3 
20.0 

18.2 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

16.7 
54.2 

Total  

2,986 

66.0 

28.3 

5.7 

1,112 

77.1 

15.9 

7.0 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE    EMPLOYEES  OF   EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 


Age. 

Total 
number. 

Baltimore. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

108 
79 
208 
241 
225 
197 
159 
96 
117 
88 
49 
163 
75 
107 
60 
28 
12 
1 

100.0 
98.7 
96.6 
97.5 
99.1 
95.9 
93.7 
88.6 
86.3 
75.0 
79.6 
57.7 
49.3 
29.0 
20.0 
10.7 

15  years                                         

1.3 

3.4 
2.5 
.9 
3.6 
6.3 
10.4 
13.7 
21.6 
16.3 
33.1 
40.0 
38.3 
21.7 

17  years                                    

18  years                                              

0.5 

20  years                                       

21  years    :                                                        

1.0 

23  years                                              

3.4 
4.1 
9.2 
10.7 
32.7 
58.3 
89.3 
83.3 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years                                         

45  to  54  vears                                     

65  to  64  vears 

16.7 

Others  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

100.0 

Total        .             

2,013 

82.1 

11.2 

6.7 

TABLE  VI.— PEE  CENT  OF  FEMALE    EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION,  FOB  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  the  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal  condition  who 
were  in  each  age  group.  The  classification  by  race  and  the  division 
into  age  groups  are  uniform  with  the  preceding  tables  relating  to  the 
conjugal  condition,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of 
Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for  whom 
the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  of  the  single  females 
employed  3.2  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  4.1  per  cent  were 
15  years,  10.1  per  cent  16  years,  and  13.6  per  cent  17  years,  this  being 
the  highest  per  cent  of  employees  at  any  one  age.  From  this  point 
the  per  cent  of  single  women  decreased  year  by  year,  with  few  excep- 
tions, until  at  the  age  group  65  and  over  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
single  females  were  found.  Of  the  married  women,  less  than  1  per 
cent  were  found  at  any  one  year  until  the  age  of  18,  where  it  is  seen 
there  are  2.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  married,  the  per  cent 
increasing  gradually  from  this  point  until  at  the  age  of  24,  where  5.1 
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per  cent  were  found,  and  in  the  age  group  25  to  29,  where  there  were 
18.1  per  cent.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted, 
the  largest  per  cent,  28.5,  was  found  in  the  age  group  35  to  44.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  several  races  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DI- 
VORCED, SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Age. 

American. 

Bohemian. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years...  

7.2 
4.1 

6.1 
3.5 
7.2 
9.7 
7.9 
8.2 
7.9 
6.3 
5.7 
4.7 
2.9 
7.3 
4.2 
6.7 
3.8 
2.0 
.2 

5.7 

4.7 
7.1 
11.6 
15.3 
14.3 
13.1 
10.7 
7.8 
5.4 
2.8 
1.6 
2.6 
.4 
.2 

4.2 
6.4 
10.7 
13.9 
13.4 
12.6 
9.9 
7.2 
5.5 
3.0 
2.2 
4.4 
1.7 
1.6 
.5 
.1 
.1 

2.6 

15  years 

16  years 

8.6 
11.4 
9.4 

2.7 

17  years  

1.6 

18  years 

6.0 
8.9 
4.5 
1.5 

8.9 
6.0 
10.5 
25.4 
14.9 
8.9 
3.0 

19  years 

9.5 
8.8 
7.1 
5.5 
4.8 
3.1 

3.0 
4.5 
3.0 
13.6 
6.1 
4.5 

2.7 

20  years  

1.4 
1.4 

21  years 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
16.2 
13.5 
27.1 
10.8 
2.7 
2.7 

10.8 

22  years  

23  years  . 

2.7 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

7.2 
3.4 
4.0 
1.3 
.4 
.1 

9.1 
9.1 
13.6 
7.6 
6.1 

6.8 
8.2 
27.4 
26.0 
15.1 
1.4 

9.6 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  . 

4.1 

18.2 

2.4 

1.5 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  15  years 

German. 

Hebrew. 

3  7 

2.9 
2.8 
4.8 
6.4 
7.7 
7.2 
5.8 
4.6 
4.1 
4.2 
3.3 
11.5 
7.3 
11.3 
4.8 
1.7 
.9 

8.7 

1.3 
2.4 
11.5 
16.0 
15.9 
15.4 
13.2 
6.6 
6.6 
2.8 
1.6 
2.8 
.5 
.2 

1.3 
2.3 
10.8 
15.0 
14.8 
14.5 
12.5 
6.2 
6.2 
3.0 
1.7 
4.5 
1.8 
1.6 
.2 
.2 

15  years  

3.5 

1.5 
1.5 

16  years 

6.0 
8.0 
9.6 
8.9 
6.9 
5.8 
4.5 
5.1 
3.2 
11.8 
6.2 
6.8 
2.4 
.2 
.1 

7.3 

0.5 

17  years  

18  years  

1.0 
1.0 
2.4 
.5 
3.9 
.5 
5.4 
13.2 
16.6 
26.3 
8.8 
.5 
"1.4 

18.0 

1.5 
1.5 
5.9 
1.4 

19  years.  . 

1.7 

20  years 

6.6 

21  years  

22  years  

.6 
1.3 
1.3 
6-4 
5.1 
31.8 
21.7 
15.9 
7.0 

8.3 

1.7 
1.7 
3.3 
28.3 
23.3 
25.0 
3.3 
1.7 

23  years  . 

10.3 
2.9 
29.4 
16.2 
17.6 
2.9 
1.5 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  vears  

55  to  64  years  

.1 

65  years  and  over  

Otners,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

3.1 

5.9 

10.0 

3.4 

Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  ETC.,  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF   EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE.— Concluded. 


1 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

2.3 
4.3 
13.4 
18.0 
15.7 
8.2 
10.4 
5.0 
4.5 
2.9 
2.1 
5.7 
2.0 
.7 
.2 

1.3 
2.6 
8.3 
11.1 
10.4 
6.0 
7.3 
4.7 
4.4 
3.6 
3.1 
10.5 
7.1 
7.6 
3.4 
.7 
.1 

3.5 
2.2 
5.3 
6.1 

14.0 
9.6 
15.8 
6.2 
7.5 
7.0 
2.2 
11.8 
3.1 
3.1 
.4 

2.9 
1.8 
4.3 
5.8 
11.9 
8.0 
14.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
1.8 
16.7 
3.6 
6.2 
.4 

0.1 
1.0 
1.1 
2.8 
3.1 
3.1 
4.9 
4.4 
5.2 
5.3 
18.2 
15.1 
15.9 
6.8 
.9 
.3 

11.8 

• 

0.6 

4.8 
2.4 

18  years      

1.8 
1.2 
1.2 

19  years                     ... 

9.5 
9.5 
2.4 

4.8 

21  years         

22  years 

2.4 
1.2 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

11.9 

8.9 
29.8 
17.2 
7.1 

35.7 
7.1 
21.4 

66.6 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

16.7 

45  to  54  years 

.1 
4.5 

16.7 

.4 
2.2 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

16.7 

7.8 

2.2 

2.4 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  15  years 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

5.1 
6.7 

4.4 

0.7 

0.5 
.7 
2.0 
2.0 
3.7 
2.5 
4.7 
6.0 
4.0 
4.5 
4.0 
16.5 
9.2 
11.7 
8.5 
4.5 
1.0 

14.0 

15  years 

5.8 
9.6 
13.7 
14.4 
13.5 
9.0 
5.7 
3.9 
2.8 
1.6 
3.5 
1.6 
1.6 
.4 
.5 

1.0 
2.7 
2.7 
5.1 
3.4 
6.1 
7.5 
4.4 
5.8 
3.4 
18.7 
6.8 
8.9 
5.4 
1.7 
.7 

15.0 

16  years 

11.0 
15.8 

0.9 

17  years 

18  years 

16.3 
15.0 
10.0 
5.9 
3.7. 
2.7 
1.4 
2.3 
.7 
.1 

2.6 
4.2 
3.4 
4.2 
5.9 
4.2 
3.4 
10.2 
6.8 
9.3 
1.7 
1.7 

19  years  

20  years 

1.7 
3.5 
5.2 

21  years 

3.7 
3.7 

22  years  

23  years 

2.1 
2.1 
6.1 

20.4 
16.3 
24.4 
20.4 
2.1 

6.1 

24  years 

3.7 
14.8 
11.1 
18.5 
7.4 
11.1 

8.6 
13.8 
12.1 
22.4 
10.3 
5.2 
1.7 

15.5 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

3.3 

41.5 

26.0 

8.0 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  15  years    .  . 

Other  races. 

All  races. 

1.9 

1.4 
1.6 
4.9 
6.1 
5.3 
5.0 
5.4 
6.1 
5.4 
5.7 
4.5 
12.2 
7.2 
14.5 
6.5 
1.9 
.3 

6.0 

3.2 
4.1 
10.1 
13.6 
13.3 
10.9 
10.0 
6.3 
5.2 
3.7 
2.3 
6-3 
2.5 
2.6 
1.0 
.2 
.1 

4.6 

2.5 
3.2 
7.9 
10.6 
10.6 
8.9 
8-4 
5.6 
4.9 
3.8 
2.8 
8.6 
5.0 
6.5 
2.9 
1.0 
.3 

6.5 

15  years 

2  3 

0.1 
.7 
.8 
2.3 
2.8 
3.4 
4.1 
4.7 
5.0 
5.1 
18.1 
14.3 
17.2 
6.5 
1.2 
.4 

'     13.3 

16  years  

6.8 
8.5 
7.2 
6.8 
6.6 
7.4 
6.6 
5.7 
4.9 
10.4 
5.3 
9.2 
4.1 
.6 

0.3 

17  years  

18  years 

0.7 
.7 
3.7 
3.0 
3.7 
8.9 
3.7 
23.0 
14.8 
23.7 
8.2 
.7 

.5 
.6 
.6 
.8 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
11.2 
10.2 
28.5 
18.0 
11.2 
2.6 

11.5 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years  .  .  . 

2.7 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  

2.7 
5.5 

6.9 
35.6 
20.6 
13.7 
2.7 

9.6 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years... 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total. 

5.7 

5.2 

lOOvO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*     100.0 
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TABLE  VH.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  of 
each  specified  conjugal  condition  who  are  in  each  age  group.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  tables  relating  to 
the  conjugal  condition.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  upon 
those  of  Table  III,  and  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  par- 
ticular pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  Chicago,  that  of  the  single  women  3.9 
per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  5.6  were  15  years,  and  that  the 
maximum,  14.3  per  cent,  was  reached  at  17  years.  Beyond  that 
there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage  at  any  age  until  at  24 
years  we  find  only  1.8  per  cent.  Of  the  married  women  0.2  per  cent 
were  15  years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  remains  less  than  1  until  at 
18  years  of  age  3.1  per  cent  are  found,  the  percentage  after  this 
increasing  very  slowly,  with  some  fluctuations,  until  at  24  years  6.1 
per  cent  are  found,  this  being  the  highest  for  any  single  year.  The 
per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  is  almost 
negligible  until  the  age  of  22  is  reached,  being  2.2  in  that  year,  the 
largest  percentage  appearing  at  35  to  44  years,  where  24.3  per  cent 
of  all  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  employees  were 
found.  The  figures  relating  to  each  of  the  cities  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 
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TABLE  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Age. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

3.9 
5.6 
10.1 
14.3 
13.7 
12.7 
10.1 
6.6 
4.7 
3.3 
1.8 
5.2 
1.3 
1.5 
.6 
.2 
.1 

4.3 

3.2 
4.7 
8.4 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
9.0 
6.0 
4.6 
3.4 
2.4 
7.4 
3.2 
4.1 
2.0 
.8 
.1 

6.1 

0.8 
1.8 
6.2 
10.0 
10.3 
9.8 
9.0 
7.1 
5.7 
6.0 
3.6 
11.1 
7.2 
7.7 
2.8 
.3 

0.6 
1.4 
5.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.1 
7.4 
6.0 
5.2 
5.1 
3.5 
12.1 
9.3 
13.0 
4.2 
1.0 
.2 

1.6 

15  years 

0.2 
.6 
.4 
3.1 
4.0 
5.0 
3.7 
4.6 
5.4 
6.1 
19.2 
11.5 
13.9 
6.1 
1.0 
.2 

15.0 

0.5 

0.9 
1.3 
.9 
2.6 
1.8 
2.2 
3.9 
2.6 
3.5 
18.0 
18.0 
29.4 
6.1 
1.3 

17  years                     .... 

18  years 

19  years      

.5 

20  years 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

21  years      

.5 

2.2 
1.1 

2.8 
12.2 
13.8 
24.3 
16.6 
11.1 
1.1 

13.3 

22  years             

23  years 

24  years           

1.2 
9.4 
14.1 
42.4 
17.6 
8.2 
If 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

.6 

7.5 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  15  years 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

0.6 
1  4 

0.4 
.9 
6.7 
9.7 
9.8 
6.5 
8.9 
5.4 
4.7 
3.4 
3.0 
9.1 
5.9 
7.2 
2.7 
.8 
.2 

14.7 

3.7 
6.1 
11.4 
13.1 
14.7 
9.2 
8.4 
6.7 
5.1 
3.2 
2.3 
5.8 
2.6 
2.9 
1.4 
.2 
.4 

2.8 

2.9 
4.7 
8.8 
10.2 
11.5 
7.3 
6.8 
5.5 
4.8 
3.3 
3.0 
8.4 
5.7 
7.0 
4.4 
1.3 
.4 

4.0 

16  years 

9.9 
14.4 
13.4 
8.8 
12.2 
6.0 
5.1 
3.1 
2.4 
6.1 
2.1 
1.7 
.6 

0.3 
.6 
3.0 
2.3 
2.8 
5.1 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
15.5 
14.3 
15.8 
5.7 
1.4 
.5 

18.8 

0.6 

17  years 

0.6 
.6 
1.1 
1.7 
2.3 
3.9 
4.5 
7.3 
19.8 
19.2 
16.9 
13.0 
1.7 
.6 

6.8 

18  years  

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
.6 
1.2 
.6 
11.1 
7.6 
27.5 
13.4 
7.0 
.6 

25.1 

1.3 

19  years 

20  years  

1.3 

21  years 

22  years 

2.6 
2.6 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  vears  

11.5 
10.3 
29.5 
17.9 
11.5 
1.3 

10.2 

30  to  34  vears  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years.  .... 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

.1 
12.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY.— Concluded. 


Age. 

Baltimore. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years  

6.5 

4.7 
12.2 
14.2 
13.5 
11.4 
9.0 
5.2 
6.1 
4.0 
2.4 
5.7 
2.2 
1.9 
.7 
.2 

5.3 

3.9 
10.3 
12.0 
11.2 
9.8 
7.9 
4.8 
5.8 
4.4 
2.4 
8.1 
3.7 
5.3 
3.0 
1.4 
.6 
.1 

15  years 

0.4 
3.1 
2.7 
.9 
3.1 
4.4 
4.4 
7.1 
8.4 
3.5 
23.9 
13.3 
18.1 
5.8 

17  years      

18  years 

19  years 

0.8 

20  years  .  

21  years 

.8 

22  years 

23  years    . 

2.2 
1.5 

11.1 
5.9 
25.9 
25.9 
18.5 
7.4 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years    

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

.9 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

.1 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing  establishments 
covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week,  and  earning 
in  that  week  the  amount  specified.  Under  each  sex  and  age  are 
shown  for  each  group  earning  the  amount  reported,  first,  the  number 
of  employees  for  whom  the  hours  worked  during  the  pay-roll  period 
selected  were  reported.  Following  this  is  a  column  in  which  the 
average  number  of  hours  worked  is  shown.  On  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  records  of  some  establishments  were  kept  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  a  statement  of  the  hours  worked  by  employees. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  there  has  been  inserted  a  column  showing 
the  number  of  employees  for  whom  hours  were  not  reported,  and  a 
final  column  showing  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  sex  and 
age  group.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated 
all  woman  and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all  male 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  or  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected 
was  as  a  rule  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of 
the  bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period 
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when  the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  An  examination  of  the 
section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows,  for  example,  that  28 
males  and  456  females  17  years  of  age  were  reported.  The  hours 
worked  were" reported  for  25  of  the  28  males,  and  averaged  48.2  for 
the  representative  week  selected.  There  were  3  males  for  whom  the 
hours  were  not  reported.  Of  the  456  females,  the  hours  are  reported 
for  401,  and  were  found  to  average  47.7.  For  55  females  no  report 
was  made  as  to  the  hours  worked.  Of  the  401  females  for  whom 
hours  were  reported,  13  earned  less  than  $2,  having  worked  an  aver- 
age of  only  18.9  hours;  20  earned  between  $2  and  $2.99,  the  average 
hours  reported  being  31.6.  Not  until  the  earnings  reached  $5  or 
more  per  week  is  there  an  approach  to  the  full  time  shown.  The 
highest  average  hours  shown  were  55.5  for  the  27  employees  earning 
from  $9  to  $9.99.  The  facts  for  each  specific  age  group  may  be  read 
in  like  manner. 

TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

05 
3 
7 
10 
3 

31.3 
40.3 
44.6 
45.9 
47.4 

05 
3 
7 
10 
3 

16 
27 
36 
24 
3 
1 
2 

31.3 
43.0 
46.6 
46.5 
45.2 
45.3 
54.0 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

19 
28 
38 
25 
5 

2 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99      

$4  to  $4  99 

|5  to  $5  99 

16  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99        

Total  

a28 

42.5 

o28 

109 

43.5 

9 

118 

Under  $2... 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

2 

34.1 

2 

15 
32 
45 
48 
23 
4 

26.4 
39.5 
44.1 
46.7 
48.2 
56.1 

15 
33 
49 
54 
25 
5 
1 
1 

1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

4 
6 
2 

1 
1 

1 

$3  to  $3.99  

4 
11 
4 
3 
1 

46.5 
45.8 
49.4 
49.4 
48.0 

4 
11 
4 
3 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7to$7.99  

$8to$8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

44.0 

$11  to  $11.  99     .. 

1 

Total  

25 

46.1 



25 

168 

43.2 

17 

185 

Including  one  13  years  of  age. 
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TABLE  VILL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

3 
1 

2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

14.2 
44.3 
38.1 
41.3 
55.4 
54.1 
54.0 
54.5 
50.0 
61.0 

3 

1 
2 
4 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

9 

24 
36 
48 
60 
51 
27 
24 
11 
2 
1 
1 

27.4 

38.5 
39.5 
48.5 
53.4 
53.2 
52.0 
54.4 
54.5 
54.0 
58.0 
54.5 

1 

10 

g 

53 
65 
€1 
30 
29 
17 
2 
1 
3 

$2  to  $2  99               

$3  to  $3  99 

7 
5 
5 
10 
3 
5 
6 

|4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99       

1 

|7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $3  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 



$11  to  $11  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

2 

Total  . 

23 

45.2 

1 

24 

294 

48.9 

44 

338 

Under  $2  ... 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 

16.0 
24.0 
39.0 
28.5 
54.0 
49.2 
56.0 
54.7 
54.0 
54.0 

1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 

13 
20 
37 
62 
84 
46 
45 
41 
27 
13 
7 
4 

18.9 
31.6 
39.8 
45.4 
50.2 
50.7 
53.0 
52.1 
55.5 
54.4 
55.1 
52.8 

1 

14 
20 
39 
66 
90 
52 
56 
51 
32 
16 
9 
6 
1 
4 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
4 

6 
6 
11 
10 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99        

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to'$12  99 

i 

1 

53.8 
54.0 

1 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

2 

54.5 

Total  .. 

25 

48.2 

3 

28 

401 

47.7 

55 

456 

Under  $2 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

2 

17.5 

2 

17 
18 
33 
45 
58 
58 
59 
37 
42 
22 
9 
7 
3 
1 

20.0 
39.8 
35.2 
42.9 
50.1 
49.5 
51.0 
54.0 
53.8 
55.4 
56.8 
55.1 
52.3 
54.0 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
9 
8 
3 
11 
4 
1 
3 
3 

19 
21 
35 
48 
60 
67 
67 
40 
53 
26 
10 
10 
6 
1 
5 
1 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 
3 

5 
3 

7 
2 

46.0 
42.4 
40.6 
44.7 
43.5 
41.3 

3 
3 
5 
3 
7 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  .... 

1 

1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

3 
3 
1 
1 

54.7 
52.6 
56.3 
54.0 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  
$13  to  $13  99 

1 

$14  to  $14.99  . 

$15  to  $19  99 

5 
1 

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

33 

44.1 

3 

36 

409 

47.8 

60 

469 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

5 
14 
22 
40 
46 
51 
52 
46 
47 
30 
11 
15 
2 
1 
3 

16.1 
37.3 
37.4 
42.2 
44.6 
47.8 
49.2 
52.4 
52.6 
53.0 
55.2 
53.2 
57.5 
55.0 
56.3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
14 
4 
10 
5 
2 
5 

7 
16 
24 
42 
60 
55 
62 
51 
49 
35 
11 
20 
2 
2 
7 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  S3  99 

2 

35.1 

2 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

54.0 
48.0 
54.3 
53.0 
47.3 
54.0 
54.  0 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
57.0 

3 

6 
2 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

16  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

19  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  
$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

5 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

1 

4 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total  

28 

50.6 

1 

29 

385 

47.7 

58 

443 

Under  $2 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

12 
5 
26 
42 
27 
33 
46 
33 
28 
24 
14 
12 
7 
3 
4 

25.1 
43.9 
38.1 
38.4 
44.0 
48.0 
50.3 
52.3 
53.7 
53.9 
53.2 
49.6 
54.9 
53.7 
54.0 

4 
1 
1 
3 
5 
4 
1 
5 
5 

16 
6 
27 
45 
32 
37 
47 
38 
33 
24 
14 
14 
7 
7 
10 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

54.0 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
2 

40.9 
27.5 
54.0 
45.9 
51.0 
46.3 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

3 

1 
3 
1 

53.9 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 
58.7 
57.0 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

$12  to  $12  99 

2 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

4 
6 

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99  
Total  

26 

48.8 

3 

29 

316 

47.0 

41 

357 

Under  $2 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

7.3 
24.8 
17.5 
41.1 
54.0 
35.3 
34.5 
33.2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

2 
5 
10 
18 
32 
19 
17 
25 
16 
25 
14 
11 
5 
2 
6 

20.8 
20.4 
33.6 
41.3 
45.6 
48.1 
49.4 
52.8 
54.2 
51.9 
54.1 
51.2 
54.3 
57.0 
55.3 

2 

1 
1 

4 

6 
11 
>  18 
33 
20 
22 
26 
19 
32 
17 
12 
6 
2 
8 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

1 

5 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 

$6  to  $6.99  .. 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 

58.0 
51.9 
54.0 
54.0 
54.5 
55.3 

1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99... 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

2 

Total  

26 

44.3 

1 

27 

207 

48.1 

29 

236 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

2 
3 
5 
16 
15 
29 
25 
20 
10 
12 
12 
5 
6 
2 
5 

24.6 
32.1 
35.2 
42.8 
47.4 
46.0 
48.6 
52.2 
54.2 
55.6 
54.6 
50.3 
55.6 
56.5 
53.7 

1 

3 
3 
5 
17 
15 
31 
26 
23 
10 
14 
14 
6 
9 
2 
6 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 

28.0 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

$5  to  $5.99 

2 
1 
1 

42.6 
53.8 
56.0 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

2 
1 
3 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 

$9  to  $9  99 

3 
2 
2 
3 

I 
1 
5 

51.1 
54.5 
54.0 
50.8 
54.0 
54.0 
58.2 

$10  to  $10  99 

2 
2 
1 
3 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  
$15  to  $19  99 

r 

1 

$20  to  $2499 

$25  and  over 

1 

1 

Total 

22 

52.0 

3 

25 

167 

48.7 

18 

185 

Under  $2 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

1 
3 
8 
12 
13 
12 
11 
11 
9 
7 
8 
7 
3 
5 
2 
1 

lf>.0 
42.5 
46.2 
44.0 
46.3 
51.0 
47.6 
51.0 
51.6 
54.7 
53.5 
55.5 
57.1 
54.5 
61.1 
61.0 

1 
3 
10 
13 
14 
13 
12 
13 
12 

12 

5 
7 
5 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

1 

54.0 
22.0 

1 

1 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
3 

$4  to  $499 

$5  to  $5  99 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
5 

52.5 
54.0 
38.0 
54.0 
58.0 
54.  G 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 

$6  to  $6  99 

|7  t0  17  99 

$8  to  $899        t 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 

55.3 
54.0 
61.0 
54.6 
57.5 

1 

1 

4 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24.99  
Total  

23 

52.6 

23 

113 

49.8 

24 

137 

Under  $2          .  . 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

1 
3 
5 
12 
6 
4 
8 
7 
11 
3 
6 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 

15.0 
39.1 
35.5 
46.0 
39.5 
54.2 
48.1 
54.2 
54.4 
49.2 
54.5 
51.2 
58.0 
55.0 
54.4 
61.0 

1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

15.0 

1 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 
2 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

29.0 

1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

3 

1 
1 

45.3 
53.8 
55.8 

$8  to  $899 

2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  
$12  to  $12  99 

1 
1 
2 
1 
10 
1 

54.0 
54.0 
55.0 
60.0 
53.1 
61.0 

2 
1 
10 
1 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  
$20  to  $24.99  

Total 

23 

50.4 

23 

79 

48.9 

15 

94 
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TABLE  VHL  -CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under$2             

1 

48.8 

1 

2 

7 
8 
15 
30 
22 
22 
19 
19 
18 
13 
16 
10 
7 
6 
6 

14.1 
26.3 
38.6 
48.3 
48.0 
50.2 
49.5 
52.2 
52.4 
52.6 
53.8 
54.5 
55.1 
53.3 
57.3 

6 
.3 
1 
7 
4 
5 
5 
2 
5 
10 
5 
5 

13 
11 
16 
37 
26 
27 
24 
21 
23 
23 
21 
15 
7 
11 
13 
1 

$2  to$299           

{3  to  $3  99 

4 
3 
6 
3 

6 
7 
7 
1 
7 
8 
9 
4 
15 
5 

29.6 
44.8 
38.4 
30.5 
51.7 
50.1 
48.0 
46.0 
51.6 
50.7 
.-f..  1 
54.4 
53-7 
56.6 

4 
4 

6 
3 
6 
7 
7 
2 
7 
8 
9 
5 
15 
6 

$4  to  (4  99 

1 

$5  to  $599 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99       

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  . 

$13  to  f  13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

1 

5 

7 
1 

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99  

i 

Total 

86 

49.4 

5 

91 

218 

48.2 

71 

289 

Under  $2... 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
6 

19.5 
54.0 
39.0 
23.5 
22.0 
42.6 

3 

2 
1 
4 
8 
13 
15 
10 
7 
7 
7 
3 
1 
1 
5 

22.8 
14.9 
24.0 
49.3 
42.5 
47.8 
50.9 
53.6 
50.5 
50.5 
53.1 
53.5 
54.0 
52.5 
54.1 

3 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

6 
3 
3 
5 
11 
16 
.      15 
11 
8 
12 
9 
5 
2 
4 
6 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

2 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
5 
10 
2 
1 

31.3 
45.3 
28.0 
47.6 
47.  •; 
63.9 
51.4 
S3.  6 
59.5 
54.0 

2 
2 
5 
10 
2 
2 

1 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  . 

$12  to  $12  99 



$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  819.99  

$20  to  $24.99     . 

$25  and  over  
Total  

1 

2 

54.0 

2 

45 

46.5 

1 

46 

89 

48.4 

29 

118 

Under  $2 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
1 

1 
4 
2 
2 

20.3 
46.5 
54.0 
54.0 
46.7 
28.9 
49.4 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
8 
3 

2 

7.4 

2 
1 
11 
15 
15 
16 
17 
18 
12 
9 
6 
7 

4 
10 
2 

1 

$2to$2.99  

1 
3 
3 
5 

7 
3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

1 
3 

$3  to  $3.99  

8 
12 
10 
9 
14 
13 
9 
7 
4 
6 
6 
4 
7 
2 
1 

46.3 
46.3 
48.2 
51.4 
50.1 
46.4 
52.1 
53.9 
54.5 
54.4 
53.5 
53.9 
60.0 
59.5 
54.0 

$4  to  $4  99 



$5to$5.99  

$6  to  $6.99. 



$7  to  $7  99 

$8to$8.99  

1 

1 

$9  to  $9.99  . 

$10  to  $10.99 

2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
7 
2 

48.0 
42.8 
52.4 
54.0 
55.0 
53.0 
58.4 
57.0 

$llto$11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99  

3 

$20  to  $24.99 

1 
1 

$25  and  ovpr 

^otal    

46 

50.0 

5 

51 

114 

60.1 

40 

154 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2          

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

2 
5 

4 
13 
8 
6 
7 
4 
8 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

3 
3 
12 
4 
4 
7 
4 
5 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
1 

41.7 
31.8 
44.7 
44.2 
51.1 
51.9 
50.1 
52.0 
54.5 
52.1 
54.2 
47.5 
54.0 
54.0 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 
2 

21.5 
41.0 

1 
2 

$6  to  $6  99             

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

44.0 



1 

$9  to  $9  99            .... 

3 

2 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

54.0 

1 

$11  to  $11.99      

$12  to  $12.99  
$13  to  $13  99 

1 
1 

56.0 
57.8 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

3 

56.3 

"T 

3 

1 

Total 

10 

48.4 

i 

11 

57 

48.3 

20                 77 

$2  to  $2.99 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
1 
4 

39.0 
54.5 
54.3 
52.8 
45.5 
52.5 
51.6 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 
4 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

3 

35.0 

3 

$7  to  $7.99     . 

$8  tO  $8  99 

1 

1 
1 

55.0 
54.0 
21.5 

1 
1 
1 

$9  to  $9.99      

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 
1 

54.0 
54.0 

1 
1 

$12  to  $12.99 

Total 

6 

39.3 

6 

20 

51.3 

7 

27 

$3  to  $3  99 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

1 

45.0 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

54.0 
55.0 
52.5 
54.0 
54.0 

$5  to  $5.99    . 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99    

Total  

1 

45.0 

1 

5 

63.9 

6 
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TABLE  VIH.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.- Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

•       Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2. 

1 

15.0 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
3 
4 
8 
4 
4 
12 
4 

1 
2 
7 
11 
9 
11 
17 
17 
16 
8 
5 
4 
2 
2 
3 

10.3 
39.8 
37.0 
37.3 
41.2 
41.3 
42.5 
50.8 
46.4 
50.6 
49.6 
53.1 
52.8 
46.5 
52.3 

3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
9 
7 
6 
13 
3 
8 
7 
2 
2 
6 

4 
3 
10 
15 
17 
20 
24 
23 
29 
11 
13 
11 
4 
4 
9 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

1 

$3  to  $3.99  

1 
2 

30.0 
20.3 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
6 
3 
1 
7 
1 

51.5 
31.4 
46.2 
35.0 
45.8 
57.0 
54.1 
50.8 
55.0 
54.5 
54.0 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99. 

2 

19  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99  

2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 

$13  to  $13.99  
$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

35 

46.4 

22 

57 

115 

44.6 

81 

197 

Under  $2. 

Employees  all  ages. 

18 
12 
30 
41 
43 
42 
37 
32 
26 
25 
33 
32 
31 
22 
66 
18 
3 

23.8 
40.3 
39.2 
42.2 
44.9 
44.3 
46.6 
47.8 
48.8 
50.5 
50.2 
52.4 
54.5 
54.4 
54.6 
57.8 
56.0 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
5 
5 
4 

22 
13 
32 
43 
44 
45 
39 
37 
29 
26 
36 
35 
32 
26 
71 
23 
7 

106 
170 
300 
439 
425 
371 
366 
312 
257 
175 
119 
94 
47 
29 
49 
4 
3 

22.9 
37.4 
40.3 
44.5 
48.2 
49.4 
50.1 
52.4 
53.0 
53.4 
54.1 
52.9 
54.5 
53.6 
55.9 
60.3 
54.0 

30 
19 
37 
45 
63 
65 
57 
51 
.61 
47 
32 
32 
19 
18 
40 
3 

136 

189 
337 
484 
488 
436 
423 
363 
318 
222 
151 
126 
66 
47 
•89 
7 
3 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3to$3.99      

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to$11.99  
$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

$20to$24.99  

$25  and  over.    . 

Total  

511 

47.8 

49 

560 

3,266 

47.6 

619 

3,885 

BOCHESTEB. 


Under  $2... 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 

$2  to  $2.99      

2 
3 
1 

36.0 
47.5 
41.0 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
1 

45.0 
55.0 

2 
1 

$4  to$4.99  

2 

Total  

3 

48.3 

3 

6 

42.6 

3 

9 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

EOCHESTEB— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

•                    Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 
2 
6 
4 

1 

44.0 
44.0 
45.8 
48.5 
54.0 

2 

3 
2 

8 

4 
2 
1 

53  to  $3  99 

2 
8 

49.5 

48.8 

2 
8 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 
1 

$7  to  $7.99  

Total 

10 

48.9 

10 

14 

46.8 

6 

20 

$2  to  $2  99 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

5 
10 
14 
10 
2 
10 
2 

33.0 
47.5 
48.2 
54.4 
55.0 
53.8 
55.0 

1 
2 
4 
4 
6 
4 

6 
12 
18 
14 
8 
14 
2 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

3 
3 
1 

52.7 
54.5 
55.0 

3 

4 
1 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

55.0 

2 

Total   .  .  . 

9 

54.1 

1 

10 

53 

49.4 

21 

74 

Under  $2 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

1 

1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

28.0 
43.3 
42.0 
54.0 
49.5 
50.1 
54.5 
53.5 
55.0 

3 
5 
10 
20 
14 
12 
6 

40.0 
37.0 
52.1 
52.7 
50.2 
51.7 
54.0 

3 
2 
7 
9 
6 
13 
5 
1 
1 

6 
7 
17 
29 
20 
25 
11 
1 
1 
1 

$3  to  53  99 

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99....  
$6  to  $6  99  ,. 



1 
1 
1 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

54.6 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

55.0 

1 

Total  

19 

48.2 

4 

23 

71 

50  4 

47 

118 

$3  to  $3.99... 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
4 
4 
2 

31.0 
33.0 
47.5 
49.2 
53.5 
49.3 
52.9 
53.5 

1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 

7 
15 
18 
13 
16 
5 
2 
1 

35.5 
44.4 
50.1 
51.6 
53.2 
51.4 
50.5 
55.0 

7 
19 
23 

n 

30 
9 
I 

4 
1 

$4to$4.99  

4 
5 
8 
14 
4 
4 
3 
1 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

$7  to$7.99  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  

2 

1 

53.5 
54.0 

2 

1 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

25 

48.9 

1 

26 

77 

48.7 

43 

120 

CHAPTER  X. GENERAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE  VHL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

EOCHESTEE— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  82   . 

2 

1 
4 
6 
15 
19 
16 
7 
2 
1 
1 

29.0 
31.0 
36.0 
46.0 
44.9 
51.8 
51.9 
52.1 
55.0 
54.0 
50.0 

2 
2 
5 
8 
23 
30 
25 
14 
7 
1 
3 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 
1 
2 
8 
11 
9 
7 
5 

$3  to  $3.99  

1 

24.0 

1 

$4  to  S4  99       

$5  to  So  M9 

2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

37.5 
48.9 
48.5 
48.0 
52.2 
53.7 
52.0 
55.0 
52.0 
54.0 

2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  S10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  
$12  to  812.99  
$13  to  813.  99  

2 

2 

1 

f 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

! 

24 

49.1 

3 

27 

74             48.  3 

46 

120 

Under  $2  .  . 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
9 
12 
20 
24 
19 
10 
5 
2 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

40.0 

2 

6 
9 
9 
13 
10 
4 
2 
1 

22.5 
29.0 
44.2 
46.3 
47.7 
53.0 
51.9 
55.0 
54.8 
55.0 

$3  to  $3.99  

3 
3 
3 
11 
11 
9 
6 
3 
1 

$4  toS4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  toS6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

3 
1 
5 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 

46.0 
55.0 
53.8 
54.0 
53.7 
54.5 
55.0 
54.0 

3 

2 
5 
3 

4 

4 
1 
1 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99       .   .  . 

Total  

1                                        1 

23 

52.4 

3 

26 

57 

48.7 

51                108 

Under  $2 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

1 

10.5 

1 
4 
4 
17 
15 
10 
9 
8 
11 
3 
5 

$3  to  $3  99 

4 
2 
6 
5 
3 
4 
5 
9 
3 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 
11 
10 
7 
5 
3 
2 

49.5 
43.1 
49.8 
51.1 
52.8 
54.7 
54.5 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

1 

55.0 

1 

2 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
4 

54.0 
53.3 

1 
4 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

1 
2 
1 
1 

49.2 
54.3 
54.0 
54.0 

1 
2 
2 
2 

$12  to  $12  99 

5 

55.3 

$13  to  $13.99  

1 
1 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

11 

53.5 

3 

14 

46 

49.  0                41 

! 

87 
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TABLE  VTQ.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2             .... 

1 

8.0 



1 

1 

8.0 

1 

1 
8 
12 
9 
19 
12 
10 
3 
3 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 
3 
3 

4 
9 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

$4  to  $4  99 

5 
9 
5 
10 
8 
6 
1 
2 

38.7 
43.7 
47.2 
49.6 
51.9 
54.5 
44.0 
53.0 

$5  to  §5  99          

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
3 

31.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
52.0 
54.0 
53.8 
52.8 
55.0 
54.7 
49.7 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$6  to  $6  99 

|7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

4 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 
1 
2 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14  99      

$15  to  $19  99 

Total  

23 

50.3 

9 

32 

47 

47.2 

32 

79 

Under  $2 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

1 

1 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 

40.0 

1 

$4to$499  

3 
2 
7 
9 
9 
10 
4 
1 

33.7 
47.0 
47.9 
51.8 
51.9 
52.2 
54.5 
55.0 

1 
2 
7 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 

4 
4 
14 
13 
12 
12 
8 
2 
1 
2 

$5  to  $5  99 

2 

2 

$6to$6.99  

$7  to  $7  99          .... 

2 
2 

45.5 
40.0 

2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9to$9.99  

1 
1 
3 

$10  to  $10  99      .  . 

2 
2 
2 

46.0 
55.0 
52.3 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99       .   . 

$14  to  $14.99  

2 
6 

50.0 
54.1 

2 
6 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

19 

49.6 

7 

26 

45 

50.2 

28 

73 

$3  to  $3.99 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
5 
4 

1 
2 
8 
5 
13 
9 
8 
2 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

5 

1 

7 
4 
4 
2 

46.8 
46.5 
52.3 
51.4 
54.4 
54.0 

$6  to  $6.99  .   . 

1 
2 

38.6 
35.5 

"T 

3 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  

1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

44.5 
54.2 
54.0 
53.0 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 

1 

5 
4 
2 
2 

1 
4 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

i 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

i 

$14  to  $14.99  

1 

1 

54.5 
55.0 

1 
1 

S15  to  $19.99  

3 

Total  ...  . 

17 

50.3 

6 

23 

25 

51.5 

25 

50 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  25  to  29  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

3 

3 
1 
10 
11 
15 
35 
24 
33 
17 
15 
7 
4 
3 

|2  to  $°  99 

1 
8 
8 
10 
21 
13 
20 
8 
10 
4 
2 
2 

29.0 
25.0 
37.2 
44.7 
47.0 
52.1 
52.0 
54.8 
53.3 
55.1 
55.0 
55.0 

$3to$399        

1 

46.0 

1 

2 
3 
5 
14 
11 
13 
9 
5 
3 
2 
1 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6to$699      

2 
4 
9 
1 

8 
9 
16 

7 
18 
1 

54.0 
54.0 
48.6 
49.4 
51.6 
51.8 
52.9 
54.4 
53.0 
54.0 

2 
4 
10 
10 
9 
10 
19 
8 
24 
1 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14to$1499  

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99  

Total    . 

84 

52.0 

14 

98 

107 

47.6 

71 

178 

Under  $2  .. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

1 

20.0 

1 

2 

2 
2 

6 
16 
18 
10 
20 
11 
13 
6 
11 
1 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

38.0 

1 

$3to$3.99  

1 
5 
8 
15 
5 
16 
6 
9 
3 
8 

34.0 
41.9 
48.3 
50.0 
52.1 
49.8 
54.3 
53.4 
53.3 
54.5 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 
8 
3 
5 

4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

$5  to  $5.99  

1 

1 

$6  to  $6.99  .       .     . 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
10 
5 
1 
11 
3 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 
1 

4 
3 
7 
4 
1 
9 
3 

49.3 
42.5 
46.7 
52.2 
51.6 
49.0 
54.0 
54.7 
55.3 

$9  to  $9.99      .  . 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99  .   .   . 

1 
1 

45.0 
57.5 

$15  to  $19  99 

2 

$20  to  $24.99  

Total 

34            51.3 

13 

47 

79 

50.2 

41 

120 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Under  $2... 

1 
1 
2 
2 
15 
11 
14 
22 
12 
10 
5 
4 
3 
1 
3 

10.0 
24.0 
39.0 
39.5 
45.7 
50.0 
53.7 
50.2 
53.5 
53.4 
52.0 
53.8 
54.7 
55.0 
54.3 

1 
1 
2 
7 
25 
21 
23 
30 
16 
12 
5 
8 
3 
1 
3 

$2  to  $2.99      .  . 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

5 
10 
10 
9 
8 
4 
2 

$5  to  $5.99      .  .  . 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

36.0 

2 

3 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
5 
19 
1 

40.0 
43.5 
39.0 
50.0 
50.3 
54.5 
51.2 
54.1 
71.0 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
22 
1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

4 

$13  to  $13.99  

3 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

3 

$20  to  $24.99  

Total  

44 

50.8 

15 

69 

106 

50.1 

52 

158 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

23.0 

1 

j2  to  $2  99 

1 

1 

|3  to  $3  99 

1 
3 
2 
6 
6 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

34.0 
43.5 
54.0 
48.0 
46.8 
54.0 
52.8 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
54.0 

5 
5 
4 
3 
1 

6 
8 
6 
9 
7 
4 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 

14  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 
1 

42.0 
28.0 

1 
1 

$7  to  $7  99 

|8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
5 

44.0 
55.0 
54.8 
53.0 
54.0 
52.1 
56.3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
5 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  SI1*  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 



1 

55.0 

2 

3 

Total 

17 

51.7 

1 

18 

32 

48.9 

23 

55 

$3  to  $3  99 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

1 

1 
3 
2 

44.0 
54.0 
55.3 
54.0 

1 
1 
4 
4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 
2 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

43.0 
39.3 
45.0 
54.0 
55.0 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

54.0 

1 

2 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11  99 

Total 

6 

48.4 

1 

7 

8 

53.3 

4                   12 

$3  to  $3  99 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over 

1 
1 

30.0 
55.0 

1 
1 

$4  to  $4  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

53.0 

$14  to  $14.99  . 

1 

48.2 

1 

Total   . 

3 

44.4 

3 

1 

53.0 

2 

3 

Under  $2  

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

1 

10.0 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

54  to  $4  99 

1 

1 
1 
1 

31.3 
55.0 
54.0 
46.5 

$5  to  $5.99  

2 

$6  to  $(>  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 
1 
1 

$8  to  $8.99     

$13  to  $13  99 

Total 

5 

39.4 

7 

12 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK.  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees,  all  ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 
» 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

1 
3 
12 
18 
10 
18 
17 
22 
38 
38 
34 
39 
27 
24 
65 
5 

8.0 
35.3 
40.8 
47.3 
47.3 
48.6 
46.4 
50.0 
50.5 
50.2 
52.7 
52.3 
52.6 
53.0 
53.8 
58.2 

3 
1 

4 

4 
12 
18 
15 
23 
20 
26 
47 
44 
44 
46 
39 
25 
80 
5 

8 
16 
45 
88 
142 
137 
139 
117 
64 
43 
19 
20 
6 
3 
6 

17.4 
33.1 
37.8 
44.5 
48.1 
49.7 
52.0 
51.  5 
53.7 
53.5 
53.4 
.54.6 
54.7 
51.5 
55.1 

7 
10 
21 
46 
73 
96 
-     103 
68 
50 
34 
16 
11 
5 
1 
2 

15 
26 
66 
134 
215 
233 
242 
185 
114 
77 
35 
31 
11 
4 
8 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.  99  

$5  to  $5  99- 

5 
5 
3 
4 
9 
6 
10 
7 
12 
1 
15 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.  9ft  

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.  99  

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24  99 

Total  

371 

50.8 

81 

452 

853 

49.0 

543 

1,396 

NEW  YORK. 


Under  $2 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

ol 
2 
2 
2 

61.8 
52.8 
54.4 
55.0 

ol 
2 
2 
2 

1 

54.0 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

&5 

$2  to  $9  99 

$3  to  S3  99 



1 

64 

61.0 
60.0 

$4  to  $4  99 

Total 



07 

55.2 

07 

66 

59.2 

3 

69 

Under  $2 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
2 

25.0 
56.0 
52.  3 
56.3 
59.0 
56.3 

1 
4 

7 
6 
2 
3 

$2  to  $9  99 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 
3 
1 
3 
1 

46.3 
53.4 
54.5 
55.3 
54.0 

3 
3 
3 

4 
1 

$4  to  S4  99 

$5  to  So  99     . 

2 
1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

Total  

11 

52.1 

3 

14 

14 

52.8 

9 

23 

a  Including  one  13  years  of  age  working  61.8  hours, 
b  Including  one  13  years  of  age  working  60  hours. 
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TABLE  VUL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YOBK— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

2 
2 
6 
6 
13 
10 
9 
1 
2 

31.9 
54.4 
53.9 
53.9 
56.1 
58.4 
56.6 
54.3 
50.9 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

3 
3 
7 
9 
16 
11 
9 
2 
2 
1 

6 
22 

28 
27 
26 
16 
3 
3 

21.8 
40.3 
50.5 
55.6 
54.9 
57.5 
54.3 
57.0 

3 
3 
12 
14 
10 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
25 
40 
41 
36 
20 
6 
4 
1 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5to$599      

$6  to  $6  99 

j7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  .  . 

1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

Total  
Under  $2.  . 

51 

54.9 

12 

63 

131 

50.5 

53 

184 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

2 
5 

7 
17 
13 
11 
9 
9 
4 

32.3 
32.6 
50.2 
49.9 
54.0 
56.8 
56.3 
58.6 
59.0 

1 

1 
3 
1 
4 

3 

6 
10 
18 
17 
11 
12 
12 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

5 
12 
25 
36 
42 
25 
7 
3 
5 

14.6 
33.8 
45.5 
50.8 
53.6 
55.3 
58.7 
56.4 
51.2 

1 
3 
18 
22 
20 
14 
10 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

6 
15 
43 
58 
62 
39 
17 
4 
8 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99      

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99 

3 
3 

1 
1 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 
1 
1 

56.0 
54.0 
56.0 

$13  to  $13.99  

1 

2 
1 
1 

49.5 
50.0 
53.0 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19  99 

2 

Total.   ... 

80 

52.4 

21 

101 

164 

49.5 

97 

261 

Under  $2 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

3 
3 
1 
2 
7 
4 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

3 

5 
10 
13 
18 
15 
13 
16 
7 
5 
7 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 

1 
4 
17 
32 
31 
31 
14 
8 
3 
2 
1 

4.8 
33.8 
48.0 
52.4 
53.1 
55.8 
51.9 
57.2 
56.2 
57.5 
55.0 

1 
2 
15 
21 
13 
19 
16 
8 
11 
4 
3 
3 

2 
6 
32 
53 
44 
50 
30 
16 
14 
6 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

2 
9 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
5 
3 
4 

25.0 
44.6 
46.2 
51.6 
58.7 
55.9 
52.8 
53.4 
51.2 
57.8 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99  
$14  to  $14.99  

2 
2 

56.3 
55.5 

1 

1 

1 

59.0 
52.5 
53.0 

2 

$15  to  $19.99     

$25  and  over    ... 

Total  

82 

61.8 

42 

124 

147 

51.7 

118 

265 
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TABLE  VIH.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

2 
2 
4 
3 
5 
8 
9 
7 
5 
10 
5 
5 

8.5 
29.1 
28.3 
39.3 
56.9 
46.3 
52.1 
55.0 
52.5 
52.9 
56.1 
56.5 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
8 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

3 
3 

6 
6 
6 
16 
15 
8 
7 
11 
9 
7 
2 
2 
2 
1 

$2to$299        

3 
5 

17 
21 
22 
14 
12 
3 
1 
3 
3 

27.7 
35.3 
48.2 
50.0 
55.2 
51.2 
56.4 
58.3 
59.0 
55.0 
55.7 

2 
7 
13 
13 
14 
17 
.8 
3 
6 
1 
1 

5 

12 
30 
34 
36 
31 
20 
6 
7 
4 
4 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  S10.99  

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

58.0 

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

66 

48.9 

38 

104 

104 

53.5 

85 

189 

TTndpr  12 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

1 
3 

2 
4 
8 
10 
21 
7 
11 
8 
1 
7 
2 
2 
2 

56.0 
27.5 
29.1 
45.4 
43.6 
44.5 
52.1 
54.9 
54.8 
56.0 
59.0 
54.8 
51.8 
53.4 
57.8 

1 
4 
6 
5 
12 
15 
30 
12 
11 
10 
10 
8 
3 
4 
4 
3 

1 
12 
16 
17 
18 
13 
17 
11 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 

4 
33 
42 
43 
34 
32 
23 
16 
6 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

1 
4 
1 
4 
5 
9 
5 

3 

21 
26 
26 
16 
19 
6 
5 
3 

20.3 
43.8 
48.0 
51.9 
53.4 
56.5 
59.8 
54.1 
59.0 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

2 
9 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

•  i  o  *,.  *i  o  no 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

1 

50.0 

$2fl  tn  121  QQ 

Total  ... 

89 

50.2 

49 

138 

126 

54.5 

121 

247 

TTnrtpr  12 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

4 
2 
5 
6 
8 
18 
15 
11 
9 
9 
5 
4 
13 

2 
3 

5 
5 
14 
12 
4 
7 
5 
2 
3 
1 

3 

8 
10 
10 
30 
21 
16 
13 
9 
4 
4 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
13 
12 
9 
3 
4 
1 
2 
5 

33.6 
17.7 
59.0 
54.9 
53.6 
56.6 
56.3 
53.4 
52.6 
58.3 
59.9 
56.0 
56.3 
61.2 

5 

5 
5 
16 

9 
12 
6 
4 
2 
1 

27.5 
42.6 
46.6 
49.6 
56.4 
53.4 
57.9 
58.2 
54.1 
59.0 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
4 
2 
8 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99      

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

1 

58.0 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

!9fl  tn  124  QQ 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

69 

58.5 

45 

114 

67 

53.6 

65 

132 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

4 
4 
9 
5 
9 
7 
12 
1 
6 
3 
2 

4 
9 
11 
12 
11 
15 
20 
9 
9 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

j9  to  $2  99 

5 
2 

7 
2 
8 
8 
8 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

32.3 
42.5 
51.6 
49.5 
52.3 
56.8 
54.2 
54.8 
59.0 
59.0 
57.0 
52.5 

$3  to  S3  99 

2 

19.0 

2 
1 
10 
6 
9 
7 
6 
13 
5 
8 
2 
4 
7 
3 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
6 
2 
3 
7 
3 

$5  to  $5  99 

7 
4 
6 
4 
3 
9 
2 
2 

44.9 
48.8 
54.8 
54.4 
52.7 
52.9 
54.6 
57.0 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99          

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99          .     . 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

55.5 

3 

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

40 

50.2 

43 

83 

48 

53.8 

65 

113 

Under  $2 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

2 

12.3 

2 

2 
1 
3 
6 
8 
4 
7 
5 
6 
2 

2 
3 
4 
8 
14 
10 
14 
10 
12 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 

$2  to  $2.99    . 

2 

1 
2 
6 
6 

7 
5 
6 
2 
2 

44.1 
55.0 
50.3 
51.7 
53.8 
58.1 
57.5 
57.2 
56.6 
54.5 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
3 
11 
1 
2 
3 
4 
7 
6 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 

2 

7 
2 
4 

8 
9 
6 
12 
10 
10 
7 
1 
9 
4 
2 

$4  to  $4.99  

4 
1 
3 
6 
6 
2 
5 
4 
7 
3 

35.7 
54.3 
45.2 
52.9 
53.5 
53.3 
55.3 
55.9 
53.6 
55.2 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99...   . 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12  99 

2 
1 

2 

$13  to  $13.99... 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19  99 

7 
1 

57.3 
59.0 

$20  to  $24.99  

$25  and  over  .  . 

Total  

51 

51.0 

44 

95 

39 

54.0 

49 

88 

Under  $2 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

2 
4 

2 
4 
1 
5 
6 
8 
7 
9 
9 
14 
10 
6 
8 
4 
8 
3 
2 

2 

2 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

1 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
8 
11 
3 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

19.0 
22.8 
43.1 
46.2 
46.2 
53.4 
51.2 
51.2 
58.1 
53.1 
55.7 
56.5 
57.5 
50.0 
50.0 

5 
9 
6 
6 
5 
2 
4 
1 

41.5 
54.5 
49.3 
52.9 
53.9 
50.0 
54.8 
54.3 

3 
9 
5 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 

8 
18 
11 
10 
9 
3 
7 
4 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 
6 
2 
1 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99  

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99... 

$20  to  $24.99  

$25  and  over  

Total 

75 

63 

48.4 

43 

106 

38            51.3 

37 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

2 
6 
3 
6 
11 
18 
10 
22 
22 
18 
23 
11 
9 
22 
5 
3 

14.0 
13.9 
21.9 
19.7 
37.7 
48.0 
49.5 
49.6 
52.6 
52.9 
54.6 
51.1 
57.3 
56.1 
55.8 
57.3 
53.3 

1 
3 
11 
4 
13 
15 
35 
26 
41 
38 
32 
35 
18 
18 
51 
15 
7 

1 
1 
11 
18 
13 
15 
11 
11 
6 
6 

19.8 
29.0 
40.1 
45.9 
53.9 
54.8 
56.7 
56.6 
56.8 
55.7 

3 
3 

14 
12 
18 
15 
14 
5 
7 
5 
4 

4 
4 
25 
30 
31 
30 
25 
16 
13 
11 
4 
3 
£ 
1 
3 
1 

$2  to  $2  99        

1 
5 

1 

7 
4 
17 
16 
19 
16 
14 
12 
7 
9 
29 
10 
4 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99     

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99- 

$7  to  $7.99     

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99        

$11  to  $11  99 

$19  to  $19  99 

3 
3 

55.7 
56.6 

$13  to  $13  99        .... 

2 
1 
2 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

1 
1 

59.0 
50.0 

$20  to  $24  99 

$^5  and  over 

Total 

192 

50.8 

171  !           363 

101 

51.5 

105 

206 

Under  $2 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

2 

2 
2 
7 
6 
11 
11 
21 
17 
25 
20 
24 
25 
15 
13 
58 
12 
5 

1 
1 
3 

8 
9 
4 
7 

4 
4 
4 
2 
1 

19.0 
20.0 
36.6 
54.3 
49.3 
54.3 
51.4 
53.3 
56.2 
57.8 
56.6 
55.0 

1 
4 
11 
18 
18 
12 
11 
9 
9 
9 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 

$?  to  $2  99 

2 
5 
3 
3 
5 
15 
8 
17 
15 
14 
11 
9 
8 
35 
1 

26.8 
24.0 
23.0 
47.3 
50.0 
50.8 
50.5 
54.1 
52.8 
55.5 
56.8 
55.0 
57.8 
55.3 
56.0 

3 
8 
10 
9 
8 
4 
5 
5 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

$3  to  $3.99 

2 
3 
8 
6 
6 
9 
8 
5 
10 
14 
6 
5 
23 
11 
5 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8to$8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

Sll  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

S14  to  $14.99... 
$15  to  $19  99 

1 

59.0 

$20  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

Total  

151 

52.1 

123 

274 

49 

49.4 

66 

115 

Under  $2... 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

4 
4 
8 
11 
10 
9 
6 
6 
3 
5 

4 
11 
20 
20 
16 
21 
15 
13 
13 
10 
2 
4 

$2  to  $2.99  

2 

4 
2 
7 
7 
17 
24 
20 
21 
16 
17 
21 
11 

. 

2 

12.2 
22.0 
35.0 
35.2 
44.9 
48.8 
49.0 
51.0 
54.6 
53.0 
51.1 
53.0 
55.8 
54.4 
54.4 
49.0 

1 
2 
5 
8 
4 
16 
9 
9 
15 
11 
17 
13 
9 
30 
17 
4 

3 
6 

7 
15 
11 
33 
33 
29 
36 
27 
34 
34 
20 
79 
24 
6 

7 
12 
9 
6 
12 
9 
7 
10 
5 
2 
1 

32.2 
39.1 
50.5 
49.2 
54.7 
54.5 
57.1 
54.4 
53.7 
56.7 
59.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

3 

$13  to  $13.99  
$14  to  $14.99  

3 

3 

$15to?19.99.   .   . 

$20  to  $24  99 

8'  '5  and  over 

Total  

227 

50.7 

170 

397 

80 

49.8 

72 

152 
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TABLE  vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

11.0 

1 

2 
5 
3 
6 
11 
5 
14 
8 
9 
8 
13 
8 
4 
14 
4 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

15.0 
27.9 
51.3 
41.3 
55.9 
58.3 
55.7 
54.3 
57.4 
59.0 
59.0 

2 
2 
5 
4 
10 
4 
2 
3 

3 
4 

8 
5 
13 
9 
8 
5 
3 
1 
1 
.    1 

$2  to  $2  99        

2 
3 
1 
5 
7 
5 
2 
4 
2 

13  to  $3  99 

2 
2 

1 
4 

33.4 
31.8 
41.3 
48.6 

14  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99            

$6  to  $6  99 

|7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99        

12 
4 

7 
8 
10 
5 
4 
7 
3 

51.1 
51.3 
53.1 
50.5 
50.8 
52.6 
55.3 
56.3 
56.2 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99           .  .. 

$12  to  $12  99 

3 
3 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99            .   .. 

$15  to  $15  99 

7 

1 
1 

$20  to  $24  99 

$25  and.  over     

Total  

Under  $2  . 

70 

50.4 

46 

116 

28 

52.1 

33 

61 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

2 

2 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 

18.3 

1 

3 

$3  to  $3.99  

2 

50.9 

3 
1 
2 

5 
1 
4 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
2 

45.3 
-  57.0 
52.0 
58.9 
50.3 
60.5 
51.2 
51.0 

1 
3 
4 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 
1 
2 

2 

53.0 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

59.0 

1 
1 
2 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 
1 

$9  to  $9.99  

1 

54.3 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

1 
1 

$13  to  $13.99  

Total 

21 

51.2 

7 

28 

6 

53.5 

10 

16 

Under  $2... 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4.99  

40.5 
50.2 
56.0 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99  

1 

1 
1 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

65.0 

$9  to  $9.99  

56.5 
46.8 

1 
1 

$10  to  $10.99  

Total  

5 

50.0 

3 

8 

1 

65.0 

2 

3 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YOBK— Concluded. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2  

8 

4 
13 
18 
42 
35 
43 
49 
41 
46 
44 
51 
42 
47 
72 
13 
8 

19.8 
34.7 
31.4 
42.4 
44.8 
44.4 
47.9 
48.7 
49.2 
49.5 
51.2 
54.5 
53.4 
55.3 
55.  5 
58.2 
56.4 

2 
2 
4 
8 
11 
15 
14 
21 
18 
21 
12 
16 
14 
12 
42 
7 
11 

10 
6 
17 

26 
53 
50 
57 
70 
59 
67 
56 
67 
56 
59 
114 
20 
19 

6 
28 
49 
36 
25 
29 
20 
12 
11 
14 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

18.4 
32.8 
40.1 
43.4 
48.5 
53.9 
54.8 
56.3 
51.0 
52.9 
50.6 
57.0 
59.0 
52.0 
54.3 

4 

11 
13 
17 
6 
18 
20 
21 
16 
14 
4 
4 
7 
2 
3 

10 
39 
62 
53 
31 
47 
40 
33 
27 
28 
7 
6 
8 
3 
5 

$2  to  $2.99        

13  to  S3  99 

$4  to  $4.99     

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $G  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  
$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99     

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

Total  .. 

576 

49.9 

230 

806 

239 

45.6 

160 

399 

Under  $2 

Employees,  all  ages. 

20 
30 
69 
87 
127 
135 
181 
168 
160 
170 
125 
142 
102 
89 
201 
31 
14 

23.6 
30.5 
35.1 
42.9 
47.6 
49.3 
51.4 
51.5 
52.1 
52.2 
53.4 
53.6 
54.1 
55.7 
55.5 
56.7 
54.2 

13 

19 
30 
33 
69 
65 
90 
86 
74 
82 
86 
81 
65 
48 
161 
58 
30 

33 
49 
99 
120 
196 
200 
271 
254 
234 
252 
211 
223 
167 
137 
362 
89 
44 

23 
96 
195 
241 
235 
206 
143 
90 
68 
42 
16 
12 
9 
4 
7 
1 

19.6 
34.0 
44.0 
50.0 
51.9 
55.0 
54.7 
56.5 
55.0 
55.2 
55.3 
56.4 
55.3 
53.4 
53.4 
50.0 

33 
46 
138 
169 
165 
151 
133 
90 
81 
54 
25 
18 
18 
20 
8 

56 
142 
333 
410 
400 
357 
276 
180 
149 
96 
41 
30 
27 
24 
15 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99     

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99     

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99        .  .. 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99     

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99  

$25  and  over....  

Total 

1,851 

50.8 

1,090 

2,941 

1,388 

50.7 

1,150 

2,538 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Under  $2... 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

2 
04 
5 
3 

36.1 
47.9 
54.6 
51.3 

1 

3 
M 

5 
3 

4 
11 

8 
3 
61 

46.9 
48.7 
53.2 
49.3 
54.0 

4 
13 
8 
4 

bl 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  

1 

$5  to  $5.99  

TotaL  

a  14 

49.3 

1 

•  15 

627 

50.0 

3 

630 

•  Including  one  13  years  of  age  working  36  hours. 

*  Including  one  13  years  of  age  working  54  hours. 
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TABLE  VTH.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHIL  ADELPHIA— Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
•hours. 

Under  $2 

2 

7 
17 
6 
8 

52.0 
46.1 
51.4 

45.2 
51.8 

2 
9 
18 
6 
11 

1 

$2  to  $2  99           

2 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 
2 
1 

46.0 
54.0 
54.0 

1 

4 
2 
2 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99          

1 

3 
1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7to$7.99     

1 

1 

54.0 
49.5 

$10  to  $10.99       

Total 

6 

50.0 

2 

8 

42 

49.8 

T 

49 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

2 
3 
1 

5 

1 
2 

10.0 
30.6 
40.0 
45.7 
38.5 
38.5 

2 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

3 
6 
15 
19 
17 
8 
6 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

26  1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 

4 
7 
18 
21 
19 
11 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

w  to  j2  99 

37.1 
42.9 
50.7 
51.8 
55.4 
51.3 
39.5 
52.0 
56.3 
40.0 
57.0 

$3  to  $3  99     .  .  .'  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  ^5  99 

$6  to  $699  

17  to  $7  99      

1 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 
2 

54.0 
55.5 

1 

$9  to  $9  99  

$10  to  $10  99            .     - 

$11  to  $11.99  

?13  to  $13  99  

1 

57.0 

1 

Total  

19 

40.6 

1 

20 

83 

48.3 

13 

96 

Under  $2... 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

9.8 
39.8 
22.5 
42.5 
50.0 
48.3 
-54.0 
49.1 
54.5 
45.0 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
17 
15 
22 
16 
10 
5 
1 
1 
2 

14.5 
41.8 
46.1 
49.0 
48.8 
53.6 
52.3 
50.1 
40.0 
43.0 
35.3 

1 
3 
20 
18 
28 
22 
10 
5 
2 
1 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

1 
3 
3 
6 
6 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99     . 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
1 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99  

$12  to  $12.99  

Total  

16 

43.8 

3 

19 

92 

48.6 

20 

112 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2         

3 
2 

13.3 
26.1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
11 
3 

3 
9 

7 
19 
20 
13 
13 
5 
6 
2 
1 

29.3 
30.0 
40.1 
48.2 
46.2 
53.0 
51.6 
56.5 
43.0 
53.5 
44.0 

2 
4 
2 
2 
6 
6 
4 

5 
13 
9 
21 
26 
19 
17 
5 
6 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99           

2 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 
1 
10 
2 

28.4 
38.8 
44.7 
46.9 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 
1 
1 
1 

$6  to  $6  99              

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99            

$9  to  $9  99 

1 
1 
1 
1 

54.0 
47.0 
44.3 
56.0 

$10  to  $10.99        

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

1 

57.0 

1 

Total     

24 

38.7 

6 

30 

99 

46.3 

26 

125 

$2  to  $2.99  

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

1 

15.0 

..... 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

7 
9 
9 
10 
15 
5 
5 
1 
4 
1 

38.0 
43.7 
49.7 
47.4 
50.7 
53.8 
52.4 
56.3 
54.5 
54.0 

2 
5 
1 
4 
2 

9 
14 
10 
14 
17 
5 
6 
1 
4 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 
3 

1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

55.0 
38.3 
40.0 
42.1 
44.8 
45.4 
49.3 
50.0 
59.3 
54.0 
68.0 
70.0 

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
1 
1 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99     

$8  to  $8  99 

1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  
$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  .... 

$15  to  $19.99  
Total  

22 

47.0 

5 

27 

66 

48.5 

15 

81 

Under  $2.  .  . 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

2 
4 
4 
10 
9 
5 
5 
3 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 

14.6 
25.9 
49.0 
47.0 
45.7 
53.3 
49.4 
53.3 
52.6 
54.0 
46.0 
56.3 
54.0 

1 
3 

4 
2 

4 
1 
1 

1 

3 
7 

8 
12 
13 
6 
6 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

19.5 

1 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
1 
7 
4 
5 
1 
2 
2 

30.0 
35.5 
48.4 
54.8 
52.8 
53.5 
49.4 
43.9 

1 

2 

1 
7 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  

2 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99.   .. 

$15  to  $19.99 

1 

54.0 

1 

Total 

25 

48.4 

4 

29 

56 

46.8 

18 

74 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA — Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2     

1 

""i" 

i 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
5 
6 
4 
10 
8 
5 
0 
3 
3 
5 
1 
2 

$2  to  $2  99 

5 
2 
3 
8 

6 
4 

4 
2 
2 

4 
1 
2 

37.2 
32.3 
48.5 
49.1 
51.1 
54.3 
50.3 
54.0 
52.0 
55.0 
52.0 
54.5 

13  to$3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

4 
2 

39.3 
40.5 
35.3 

1 

6 
2 

15  to  $5  99 

2 

$6tO$6.99     

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

45.5 
44.3 
54.5 
54.0 
54.8 
57.0 

2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

$9  to  $9.99        

1 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

1 

$15  to  $19.99 

1 

54.0 

Total  

18 

47.0 

7 

25 

43 

49.0 

16 

59 

Under  $2 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
5 
3 
4 
10 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

20.0 
22.3 
41.9 
37.8 
50.6 
53.2 
44.8 
50.7 
52.3 
52.0 
46.9 
52.0 
54.0 

1 

2 

2 
6 
4 
9 
12 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

25.5 
36.0 
40.0 
30.0 
46.4 
54.8 
44.8 
49.5 
47.9 
54.5 
57.0 
58.0 
48.3 

2 
2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

$4  to  $4.99  

1 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

2 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99.  .  . 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total  

23 

45.8 

4 

27 

39 

46.6 

13 

52 

$2  to  $2.99 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

1 
4 
3 

1 
5 

6 
5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 

$3  to  $3.99  

1 

1 

1 
3 
5 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 
2 
1 

39.0 
47.7 
47.5 
49.6 
55.8 
54.9 
54.0 
54.0 
52.0 
49.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
1 
4 
3 

50.0 
54.0 
42.9 
47.2 

1 
2 
4 
4 

$6  to  $6.99  

1 

1 

$7to$7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

1 
2 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99.  ... 

2 

1 
2 
4 
3 

47.3 
54.0 
54.0 
52.9 
54.2 

2 

1 
2 
4 
5 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99  

2 

TotaL  

21 

49.9 

5 

26 

25 

51.0 

12 

37 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVER  ACT-:  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2            

2 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

9.4 
25.0 
31.1 
52.4 
54.0 
47.9 
54.0 
56.5 
53.9 
44.3 

$2  to  $°  99 

$3  to  $3  99          

3 

$5  to  $5  99             

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

30.0 
48.3 
47.1 
46.8 
50.3 
50.7 
54.0 
54.0 
55.0 
55.3 
53.8 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99          

1 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99     

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  
$13  to  $13  99        

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

56.3 

1 

$15to$19.99  



Total  

27 

50.6 

2 

29 

21 

45.2 

11 

32 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

$2to$2.99      

6 
12 
4 
8 
11 
5 
9 
3 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 

32.6 
35.8 
44.1 
46.2 
50.7 
46.6 
49.9 
5418 
52.5 
54.1 
54.0 
40.0 
54.0 

5 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 

11 
13 
6 
13 
12 
6 
0 
4 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
3 
3 
5 
7 
11 
6 
7 
6 
5 
3 
4 
7 
2 

17.3 
34.5 
39.5 
42.6 
48.5 
47.8 
50.6 
54.3 
52.2 
58.2 
53.0 
58.9 
54.0 
55.5 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

3 

5 
4 
7 
13 
12 
8 
10 
9 
8 
5 
5 
8 
2 

$4  to  S4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8to$*.99        

$9  to  $9.  99 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99     

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24.99  

TotaL  

71 

49.4 

28 

99 

72 

46.0 

16 

88 

$2  to  $2.99 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

1 
1 

20.0 
25.0 

1 
1 
1 
5 
9 
4 
7 
3 
6 
6 
4 
5 
7 
13 

2 
4 
11 
13 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

32.3 
46.7 
46.2 
44.9 
48.5 
51.3 
55.0 
54.3 
53.5 

2 
8 
13 
13 
2 
6 
4 
4 
2 

$3  to  $3  99 

4 
2 

$4  to  $4.99... 

1 
1 
1 

$5  to  $5.99 

4 
8 
4 
6 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
6 
11 

39.0 
41.3 
37.2 
47.3 
45.5 
42.5 
48.6 
55.1 
53.3 
54.4 
54.8 

$6  to  $6.99  

1 

4 
1 
2 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

$12to$12.99  

2 

52.0 

3 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14to$14.99  

$15  to  $19.99  

1 

59.0 

1 

T»toL.  

61 

46.8 

11 

72 

43 

47.4 

14 

57 
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TABLE  VITL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHIL  ADELPHIA— Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

A  vonr*  ' 
hours. 

•o  f  n  «2  99 

1 
1 
3 
2 
9 
5 
4 
11 
6 
4 
6 
7 
7 
18 
3 

10.0 
20.6 
22.2 
21.1 
38.6 
40.5 
41.9 
47.9 
42.4 
47.7 
54.0 
52.8 
55.  1 
54.6 
57.7 

1 
1 
3 
3 
9 
7 
6 
12 
6 
6 
8 
8 
7 
21 
3 

3 
5 
9 
12 
6 
9 
4 

:::.  7 

48.2 
52.9 
50.5 
53.  1 
55.2 

4 
2 
5 
1 
..... 

1 

7 
7 
14 
13 
6 
10 
5 

•o  tn  $'}  QQ 

14  to  $4  99             

$5  to  $5  99                •  •  •  • 

1 

»C  *o  «i;  (i(i 

$7  to  $7  99            

2 
2 
1 

«o  f  o  «u  go 

*Q  to  $(t  99 

2 
2 

4 

53.  0 

.•:',.'! 
53.0 

1 

3 
2 

4 

$11  to  $11  99 

2 
2 

1 

$12  to  $1°  99 

•  10  fo  $1  Q  QQ 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 
1 

44.0 
52.  0 

1 
1 

$15  to  $19  99 

3 

Total 

87 

46.7 

14 

101 

58 

51.1 

15 

73 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

2 
2 
2 
4 
9 
4 
2 
3 

27.1 
'  28.3 
49.2 
48.8 
50.3 
52.5 
44.3 
55.3 

2 
3 
5 
4 
11 
5 
3 
3 

«o  *n  «O  QQ 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 

19.8 
44.3 
31.8 
29.5 
49.1 
41.0 
47.8 
55.0 
54.0 
54.0 
55.5 

2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

i 

3 

•  0  *n  «0   QQ 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99  
$12  to  $12  99            .   . 

$13  to  $13  99 

2 

$20  to  $24  99 

1 

64.0 

Total 

23 

44.1 

5 

28 

28 

47.2 

8 

36 

Under$2     

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

2 

16.5 

2 

1 
2 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

48.5 
57.5 

$5  to  $5.99  

$9  to  $9  99     

2 
2 
1 

61.0 
56.3 
54.0 

2 
2 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total  

5 

57.7 

5 

4 

34.8 

2 

6 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHIL  ADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $° 

2 

2 
3 

$2  to  f  2  99 

3 

26.2 

Tott.L. 

3 

26.2 

2 

5 

Under  12 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

20.0 
26.9 
25.0 
37.9 
39.3 
54.0 
51.7 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
55.0 
52.0 

1 

8 
8 
3 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 
6 

f.3  to  S3  99 

| 

$4toS4.99  

$5  to  $5  99            

1             25.0 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

$6  to  SO  99 

1             28.3 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  §8  99 

1             39.5 
2             40.0 

1 
2 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99     

$11  to  $11  99 

1             49.5 
1             25.0 
1  ;          38.5 

1 
1 

1 

$12  to  $12  99 

$14  to  $14.99 

Total  

1 

8 

35.7 

3 

11 

28 

42.1 

8 

36 

Under  $2 

Employees  all  ages. 

8 
15 
18 
27 
26 
48 
41 
44 
46 
39 
27 
31 
19 
28 
47 
6 

17.7 
30.7 
37.1 
39.4 
37.8 
41.9 
44.9 
47.8 
49.4 
48.9 
.50.0 
53.8 
53.9 
55.3 
54.6 
56.3 

2 

10 
15 
25 
32 
38 
56 
56 
51 
50 
47 
34 
38 
26 
31 
56 
6 

23 
76 
112 
122 
151 
100 
76 
54 
35 
31 
21 
16 
7 
3 

A 

28.2 
35.9 
44.6 
47.8 
48.7 
52.4 
51.2 
52.6 
51.4 
53.3 
51.3 
50.6 
53.0 
51.4 
55.5 

8 
28 
47 
26 
44 
28 
16 
10 
8 
3 
1 

31 
104 
159 
148 
195 
128 
92 
64 
43 
34 
22 
16 
7 
3 
2 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99     . 

7 
5 
12 
8 
15 
7 
4 
8 
7 
7 
7 
3 
9 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  toS6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 



$15  to  $19.99  
$20  to  $24.99  

Total 

470 

46.7 

101 

571 

829 

47.  7              219 

1,048 
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TABLE  V3H.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

37.5 
39.0 

3 

1 

4 

2 

$2  to  $2  99           

i 

i 

60.0 
60.0 

1 
1 

2 
2 

•  0  fr>  «Q  QQ 

Total  

2 

60.0 

2 

4 

2 

38.3 

4 

6 

Under  $2        

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

10 
10 
3 

37.7 
46.4 
53.3 

8 
6 
3 
3 

18 
16 
6 
3 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 

59.2 

3 

$4to$4.99  

Total 

3 

59.2 

3 

23 

43.5 

20 

43 

Under  $2 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

1 
1 
7 
3 
1 

50.0 
50.0 
54.5 
51.8 
58.0 

I' 

7 
3 
2 

14 

8 

7 

1 

28.9 
42.2 
53.7 
57.0 

3 
10 
4 
2 
3 

17 
18 
11 
3 
3 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3to$399      

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

TotaL        .  .  . 

13 

53.5 

1 

14 

30 

39.2 

22 

52 

Under  $2 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

2 

24.0 

2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
3 

6 
9 
6 
4 

1 

26.0 
39.9 
48.3 
51.1 
50.0 

4 
11 
16 
7 
10 
2 
1 

10 
20 
22 
11 
11 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

2 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
5 
3 
1 

47.5 
56.1 
53.8 
60.0 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  .  .  . 

2 

$7  to  $7  99 

Total  

13 

49.6 

6 

19 

26 

40.7 

51 

77 

Under  $2 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

4 
1 
5 
1 

4 

7 
11 

8 

4 
4 
2 

8 
12 
16 
17 
13 
6 

20.8 
35.8 
48.2 
50.5 
52.0 
56.3 

16 
30 
34 
22 
10 
7 
5 

24 
42 
50 
39 
23 
13 
5 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

6 
6 
7 
4 
3 

47.7 
36.9 
51.7 
51.3 
38.3 

$3  to  $3.99  . 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99.....  

$6  to  $6.99  

1 

2 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

55.0 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

1 

Total 

20 

45.8 

15 

41 

74 

45.3 

124 

198 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  QBE— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2       

1 
2 
6 
7 
6 
2 
3 

2.0 
41.0 
47.1 
41.7 
50.5 
47.5 
50.0 

2 
9 

4 
2 

3 
11 
10 
9 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 
13 

16 
23 

12 

4 
1 
2 

30.5 
34.6 
43.1 
44.7 
46.7 
54.6 
60.0 
53.8 

23 
28 
29 
37 
23 
12 
7 
5 

26 
41 

45 
60 
35 
16 
8 
7 

$2  to  $2  99             

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  9"9 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

$7  to  $7  99          

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

55.0 

$10  to  $10  99              .   . 

2 

1 

$12  to  $12  99 

TotaL 

29 

45.4 

23 

52 

74 

43.3 

164 

238 

Under  $2 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

3 
7 
8 

3 

7 
11 
8 
5 
12 
5 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 

2 
8 
7 
15 
14 
9 
4 

32.5 
32.3 
40.6 
43.4 
48.6 
54.9 
58.1 

11 
17 
44 
32 
25 
14 
9 
2 
5 
1 
1 

13 
25 
51 
47 
39 
23 
13 
2 
6 
1 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

3 
8 
5 
6 

39.5 
39.9 
55.1 
42.5 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

6 
5 

1 
1 
3 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 
3 
2 

41.0 
67.9 
58.8 

$9  to  $9.99  

1 

50.0 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

55.0 

Total 

29 

47.8 

35 

64 

60 

45.3 

161 

221 

Under  $2 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
6 
5 
6 
9 
4 
3 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
9 
7 
11 
11 
5 
6 
2 
2 

12.5 
34.2 
40.7 
42.1 
48.8 
57.2 
58.7 
60.3 
60.0 

9 
17 
32 
25 
20 
15 
13 
6 
1 

12 
26 
39 
36 
31 
20 
19 
8 
3 

|2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

5 
4 
6 
5 
2 
1 

42.0 
45.9 
50.5 
53.0 
59.3 
40.0 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

4 
2 
2 

7 
2 
1 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  
$12  to  $12.99 

2 

58.8 

$13  to  $13  99 

1 

60.0 

$14  to  $14.99  

1 

1 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

20            49.  9 

27 

53                5(i            44.  8  '                J                194 

|                                      j                   | 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  QBE — Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

i 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whoia  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  12 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 

2 
3 

4 
3 

7 
7 
7 
4 
7 
4 
2 
3 
1 

3 
1 
2 
9 
10 
6 
8 
2 
1 

8.0 
42.0 
37.5 
42.8 
53.7 
52.3 
57.3 
49.0 
60.0 

4 
14 
19 
23 
19 
13 
11 
2 
1 
3 
1 

7 
15 
21 
32 
29 
19 
19 
4 
2 
3 
2 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

1 

30.0 

$5  to  $5  99 

3 
6 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

36.3 
42.9 
44.9 
53.3 

46.7 
37.5 
48.5 
63.5 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.  99 

1 

60.0 

$12  to  $12  99 

2 
1 

$13  to  $13.99  

Total 

24 

44.1 

30                54 

1 

43 

47.7 

110 

153 

Under  $2  .. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

1 
2 
5 

7 
7 
1 

36.0 
24.0 
36.6 
44.1 
50.4 
49.0 

2 
8 
17 
13 
9 
11 
2 
4 
1 
3 

3 
10 
22 
20 
16 
12 
2 
4 
2 
5 

$2  to  $2  99 

6 
5 
2 
4 
1 
2 

6 
9 
8 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 
1 

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

4 
6 
1 
3 
2 
4 
6 
1 

35.9 
32.5 
41.5 
38.0 
45.0 
44.5 
57.2 
60.0 

$5  to  $5  .99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

1 
2 

60.0 

58.8 

$10  to  $10.99  

4 
3 
4 
1 
1 

$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

Total  

27 

43.2 

33 

60 

26 

44.4 

70 

96 

Under  $2... 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
5 

1 
3 
2 
3 
8 
6 
8 
5 
11 
4 
2 

3 
1 
5 

9 
11 
14 
15 
12 
12 
3 
2 
1 

9 
11 
21 
21 
16 
18 
4 
4 

$2  to  $2.99  . 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
1 

39.5 
35.8 
32.3 
37.8 
40.8 
41.8 
43.5 
61.5 

7 
6 
4 
6 
1 
2 

38.1 
42.6 
42.5 
58.1 
55.0 
47.5 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  
$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

2 

2 

$12to»$12.99  

2 

60.0 

$13  to  $13.99  

i 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total  

26 

41.8 

36 

62 

26 

•J5.8  '              SI                107 
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TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Continued . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  *2 

4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
5 
2 
1 
4 
5 
9 
7 
6 
3 
4 
1 

5 
12 
7 
15 
11 
5 
2 
4 

5 
12 
11 

20 
13 
7 
4 
4 
1 
1 

$2  to  $9  99 

$3  to  S3.  99 

2 

30.0 

4 

2 
2 
2 

39.8 
50.6 
50.0 
57.0 
60.0 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  toS5.99  

$6  to  $0.99 

3 
1 
5 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 

35.0 
40.0 
47.9 
40.0 
59.4 
58.5 
58.8 
61.5 

$7  to  $7.99  

48  to  $8.99  .           .   . 

$9  to  S9  99 

1 
1 

60.0 
60.0 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  to  $12.99  
$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

23 

47.0 

30 

53 

17 

51.0 

61 

78 

Under  $2 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

2 
5 
3 
3 
1 
3 

2 
5 
4 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 
3 
5 
2 
1 

5 
3 
4 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

5 
3 
5 
10 
8 
4 
6 
2 
1 

$2  to  S2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 

30.0 
38.5 
40.7 
42.0 
54.0 
46.7 
60.0 
57.5 
52.8 
53.8 

1 

6 
2 
2 
3 
1 

55.0 
49.8 
50.0 
56.5 
56.8 
60.0 

$4  to  §4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99  . 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 

$9toS9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$19  to  T?  99 

$13  to  S13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total 

22 

47.6 

32 

54 

15 

53.1 

29 

44 

Under  $2 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

3 
2 

11.6 
25.8 

1 
8 
8 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
5 
12 
7 
6 
3 
3 
9 

4* 
10 
8 
8 
15 
10 
15 
16 
14 
24 
12 
13 
8 
11 
13 

10 
11 
17 
18 
20 
14 
4 
6 
6 
4 

10 
13 
20 
21 
30 
22 
9 
9 
9 
6 

$2  to  S2  99 

2 
3 
3 
10 

5 
3 

3 
2 

34.0 
38.0 
43.0 
47.7 
55.  3 
56.4 
60.0 
58.5 
49.8 

$3  to  83.99  

$4  to  S4.99 

6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
9 
12 
5 
7 
5 
8 
4 

41.3 

35.0 
39.0 
43.4 
39.9 
46.1 
50.9 
54.6 
52.8 
66.1 
61.3 
55.6 

$5  to  S5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total 

93 

46.4 

88 

181 

39 

50.3 

110 

149 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
9 
7 
6 
7 
11 
4 
4 
7 
4 
8 

10.0 
15.0 
15.0 
33.0 
37.7 
34.7 
44.1 
46.7 
52.1 
49.6 
56.6 
54.4 
58.3 
57.8 
60.0 

3 
6 
8 
1 
3 
2 
7 
3 
4 
6 

4 
7 
10 
3 
9 
11 
14 
9 
11 
17 
4 
8 
10 
8 
12 
1 

1 

15.0 

2 
8 
11 
11 
5 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 

3 
8 
13 
12 
10 
5 
4 
6 
2 
2 

$2  to  I9  99 

$3  to  S3  99 

2 

1 
5 

1 

51.8 
16.0 
55.5 
42.0 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

2 

1 
1 

60.0 
60.0 
57.5 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

4 
3 

4 
4 
1 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24  99 

TotaL.    .  . 

79 

47.1 

59 

138 

14 

49.4 

51 

65 

Under  $2... 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

3 

7.0 

2 

6 
6 
1 
3 
7 
10 
7 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
8 
2 

5 

6 
8 
9 
4 
16 
22 
15 
9 
25 
11 
17 
12 
6 
25 
2 

12 
7 
10 
14 
11 
6 
3 
3 
3 
4 

12 
8 
12 
17 
14 
8 
5 
7 
5 
4 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 

24.0 
55.0 
54.7 
52.5 
60.0 
56.0 
60.0 
58.8 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
8 
1 
9 
12 
8 
6 
22 
8 
12 
9 
3 
17 

24.2 
35.2 
30.0 
37.7 
41.9 
46.4 
57.5 
54.3 
56.3 
55.0 
59.1 
58.3 
59.7 

$4to$4.99  

$5  to  $5.  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  .. 

$11  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

$15to$19.99  

1 

60.0 

1 

$20  to  $24.99. 

Total. 

120 

49.7 

72 

192 

20 

55.3 

73 

93 

Under  $2... 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

20.0 

10 
11 
6 

7 
2 
3 
4 

1 

11 
11 
7 
8 
3 
4 
5 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  .     . 

1 

25.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

40.0 
50.0 
57.0 
60.0 
59.0 
55.0 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

34.5 
41.3 
50.2 
58.8 
54.3 
58.0 
57.6 
55.0 
56.8 
61.5 
64.0 
61.2 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

5 

7 
6 
5 
7 
2 
7 
5 

$5  to  $5.99  .  .  . 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  
$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

60.0 

1 

$11  to  $11.99        ..  . 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99            .  . 

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24.99  

1 

J 

$25  and  over  

Total  

36 

53.8 

31 

M 

8 

50.1 

44 

a 
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TABLE  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Concluded. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded . 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Employees  65  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 
reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

6 
4 
4 
3 

6 
5 

11 

4 

$2  to  $2.99  

1 

7 
1 

50.0 
47.5 
57.5 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 
3 

1 

40.0 
44.3 
42.0 

1 
4 
1 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

$5to$599        

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99  

2 

1 

55.0 
56.0 

1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  

1 

$12  to  $12  99      ..     .. 

2 

56.3 

Total 

10 

49 

4 

14 

9 

48.9 

18 

27 

Under  $2... 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

3 
3 

1 

3 
5 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

43.8 
46.5 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$6  to  $6.99  

$8  to  $8.99  

Total  

5 

5 

3 

44.7 

7 

10 

Under  $2.  .  . 

Employees,  all  ages. 

11 
14 
42 
67 
51 
63 
53 
50 
48 
61 
28 
37 
24 
17 
34 

15.1 
40.7 
41.9 
41.8 
43.6 
40.8 
46.0 
46.3 
51.2 
53.2 
55.1 
55.4 
60.6 
60.3 
59.5 

27 
62 
60 
24 
35 
34 
52 
33 
32 
49 
25 
28 
19 
16 
28 
4 
1 

38 

76 
102 
91 
86 
97 
105 
83 
80 
110 
53 
65 
43 
33 
62 
4 
1 

53 
79 
97 
113 
95 
53 
33 
21 
12 
7 
1 

27.0 
37.5 
44.8 
45.8 
49.8 
55.5 
57,6 
56.5 
58.6 
56.4 
60.0 

145 
212 
272 
251 
186 
121 
71 
40 
20 
16 
4 

198 
291 
369 
364 
281 
174 
104 
61 
32 
23 
5 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99        

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  .   . 

$12  to  $12  .99... 
$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99... 

1 

60.0 

1 

$20  to  $24.99  

$25  and  over  

Total  

600 

47.7 

529 

1,129 

565 

45.8 

1,338 

1,903 

584       WOMAN  AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN^S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  IX.— NUMBER    AND    PEE    CENT    OF    EMPLOYEES    EARNING   EACH 

CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VIII,  shows  for  each  city  and 
all  cities  combined  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  earning  in  a  representative  week  the 
specified  amounts.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investi- 
gated all  woman  and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establish- 
ments during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in 
the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
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lishment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  num- 
ber of  employees  were  at  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
earnings  of  the  individual  employees  are  for  the  number  of  hours 
actually  worked  in  each  case  during  the  pay  period  selected,  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  full  running  time  of  the  establishment.  In  many 
cases  it  was  less  than  full  time.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  for  each  wage  and  age  group  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
preceding  Table  VIII. 

Reference  to  that  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows, 
for  example,  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  numbered  36  and 
that  of  this  number  2,  or  5.6  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest 
number,  7,  or  19.5  per  cent,  earned  between  $7  and  $7.99.  The 
female  employees  at  the  same  age  numbered  469,  67  of  these,  or  14.3 
per  cent,  earning  between  $6  and  $6.99,  and  the  same  number  earn- 
ing between  $7  and  $7.99.  The  figures  in  regard  to  each  age  and  sex 
group  in  the  case  of  each  city  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  IX  —NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAGO. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

HALES. 

Under  $2  

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3  99                     

7 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

10 

11 

4 

3 

3 

2 

$5  to  $5  99            

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

$6  to  $6  99                     

3 

5 

4 

3 

6 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

1 

4 

7 

2 

6 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

$9  to  $9.99          

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

3 

3 

1 

$11  to  $11  99 

3 

1 

4 

$12  and  over  

2 

3 

6 

7 

Total  

1 

27 

25 

24 

28 

36 

29 

29 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

— 

_-_^.  .  ._    •  •  '  " 

19 

15 

10 

14 

19 

7 

16 

$2  to  $2.99 

28 

33 

24 

20 

21 

16 

6 

$3  to  $3.99 

38 

49 

43 

39 

35 

24 

27 

$4  to  $4  99 

25 

54 

53 

66 

48 

42 

45 

$5  to  $5.99  

5 

25 

65 

90 

60 

60 

32 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

5 

61 

52 

67 

55 

37 

$7  to  $7.99  

2 

1 

30 

56 

67 

62 

47 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

29 

51 

40 

51 

38 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

17 

32 

53 

49 

33 

$10  to  $10  99 

2 

16 

26 

35 

24 

$11  to  $11.99  

1 

1 

9 

10 

11 

14 

$12  and  over  

3 

11 

23 

31 

38 

Total  

118 

185 

338 

456 

469 

443 

357 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2  .. 

100.0 

14.8 

8.0 

12.5 

7.1 

5.fi 

3.4 

$2  to  $2.99 

11.1 

4.1 

3.6 

3.5 

$3  to  $3.99  

25.9 

16.0 

8.3 

3.6 

8.3 

6.9 

3.5 

$4  to  $4.99    

37.1 

44.0 

16.7 

10.7 

8.3 

6.9 

$5  to  $5.99 

11.1 

16.0 

16.7 

10.7 

13.9 

10.4 

6.9 

$6  to  $6.99  

12.0 

20.8 

14.3 

8.4 

20.7 

3.4 

$7  to  $7.99  .     ... 

4.0 

4.2 

14.3 

19.5 

6.9 

20.7 

$8  to  $8.99 

8.3 

10.7 

8.3 

10.4 

6.9 

$9  to  $9.99  

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

13.8 

10.3 

$10  to  $10.  99 

4.2 

10.7 

8.3 

3.4 

$11  to  $11.99 

8.3 

3.4 

13.8 

$12  and  nyer  ..     .. 

7.2 

8.3 

20.7 

24.1 

Total 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2  . 

16.1 

8.1 

3.0 

3.1 

4.1 

1.6 

4.5 

$2  to  $2  99 

23  7 

17  9 

7  i 

4  4 

4  5 

3.6 

1.7 

$3  to  $3.99  

32.2 

26.5 

12.7 

8.5 

7.5 

5.4 

7.6 

$4  to  $4.99      

21.2 

29.2 

15  7 

14  5 

10.2 

9.5 

12.6 

$5  to  $5  99 

4  2 

13  6 

19  2 

19  7 

12  8 

13.5 

9.0 

$6  to  $6.99  

.9 

2.7 

18.0 

11.4 

14.3 

12.4 

10.4 

$7  to  $7.99  

1.7 

.5 

8.9 

12.3 

14.3 

14.0 

13.2 

$8  to  $8.99 

.5 

8  6 

11  2 

8  5 

11.5 

10.6 

$9  to  $9  99 

5 

5  0 

7  0 

11  3 

11  1 

9.2 

$10  to  $10.99      

.6 

3.5 

5.5 

7.9 

6.7 

$11  to  $11.99 

.6 

.8 

2  0 

2.1 

2.5 

3.9 

(12  And  ovpr 

g 

2  4 

4  9 

7  0 

10.6 

Total  .. 

100.  Q 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   BY 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 

years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

22 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

1 

I 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

32 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

43 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

44 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

45 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

3 

39 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

37 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

29 

I 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

26 

2 

2 

1 

7 

6 

6 

4 

36 

11 

11 

g 

15 

43 

23 

27 

6 

32 

194 

27 

25 

23 

23 

91 

46 

51 

11 

6 

1 

57 

560 

4 

3 

1 

1 

13 

0 

2 

2 

4 

136 

| 

3 

3 

3 

11 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

189 

11 

18 

5 
17 

10 
13 

8 
14 

16 
37 

3 
5 

11 
15 

4 

13 

3 
4 

1 

10 
15 

337 

484 

33 
20 
22 
26 
19 

15 
31 
26 
23 
10 

14 
13 
12 
13 
12 

6 

4 
8 
9 
12 

26 
27 
24 
21 
23 

11 
16 
15 
11 
g 

15 
16 
17 
18 
12 

8 
6 
7 
4 
8 

5 

4 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

17 
20 
24 
23 
29 

488 
436 
423 
363 
318 

32 

14 

8 

6 

23 

12 

9 

4 

11 

222 

17 

14 

12 

8 

21 

9 

6 

4 

1 

13 

151 

28 

24 

26 

15 

47 

19 

32 

12 

1 

28 

338 

236 

185 

137 

94 

289 

118 

154 

77 

27 

5 

197 

3,885 

PER  CENT. 


3.7 

2.2 

2.2 

3.9 

1.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.3 

4.3 

2.2 

3.9 

1.7 

2  3 

3  7 

4  6 

4  3 

4  4 

2.2 

2  0 

100  0 

3  5 

5  7 

7.4 

4.4 

2.2 

2.0 

3.5 

7.7 

3.7 

8  0 

13.0 

4.3 

6.6 

2.2 

7.8 

9.1 

1  8 

7.9 

7.4 

8.0 

4.4 

3.3 

13.0 

3.9 

18.2 

50.0 

3.5 

8.0 

7.4 

4.0 

4.4 

13.0 

6.6 

3.9 

5.3 

7.0 

11.1 

4.0 

8.7 

4.4 

7.7 

4.3 

2.0 

9.1 

16.7 

8.8 

6.6 

12.0 

4.4 

4.4 

7.7 

6.5 

2.0 

16.7 

1.8 

5.2 

3.7 

8.0 

21.7 

2.2 

2.2 

3.9 

9.1 

16.6 

5.3 

4.7 

7.4 

8.0 

4.4 

7.7 

13.0 

11.8 

7.0 

6.4 

40.8 

44.0 

34.8 

65.2 

47.2 

50.0 

52.9 

54.5 

56.1 

34.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.7 

1.6 

.7 

1.1 

4.5 

5.1 

1.3 

2.6 

2.0 

3.5 

2.5 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 

3.8 

2.5 

.7 

6.5 

11.1 

1.5 

4.9 

4.7 
7.6 

2.7 

9.2 

7.3 
9.5 

8.5 
14.9 

5.5 
12.8 

2.5 
4.3 

7.1 
9.7 

5.2 

16.8 

11.1 

14.8 

20.0 

5.1 
7.6 

8.7 
12.4 

14.0 
8.5 
9.3 
11.0 
8.0 

8.1 
16.8 
14.0 
12.4 
5.4 

10.2 
9.5 
8.8 
9.5 

8,8 

6.4 
4.2 
8.5 
9.6 
12.8 

9.0 
9.3 
8.3 
7.3 
8.0 

9.3 
13.6 
12.7 
9.3 
6.8 

9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
11.7 
7.8 

10.4 
7.8 
9.1 
5.2 
10.4 

18.6 
14.8 
7.4 
14.8 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

8.6 
10.2 
12.2 
11.7 
14.7 

12.6 
11.2 
10.9 
9.3 
8.2 

13.6 

7.6 

5.8 

6.4 

8.0 

10.2 

5.9 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.8 

8.5 

7.3 

7.6 

3.9 

5.2 

3.7 

6.6 

3.9 

11.9 

13.0 

18.9 

15.9 

16.2 

16.1 

20.8 

15.6 

3.7 

14.2 

8.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

ROCHESTER. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

2 

«o  tn  co  QQ 

1 

1 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

8 

3 

3 

2 

•  K  fn  ijtr;  nq 

4 

2 

2 

2 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

3 

6 

4 

$7  to  $7  99 

3 

2 

1 

3 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

|9  to  $9  99 

2 

4 

6 

5 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

2 

3 

3 

$11  to  111  99 

2 

4 

$12  and  over  

1 

3 

6 

6 

Total  

3 

10 

10 

23 

26 

27 

26 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2    • 

1 

2 

1 

12  to  $2  99 

2 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 

2 

12 

7 

7 

5 

4 

$4  to  $4  99 

3 

8 

18 

17 

19 

8 

9 

$5  to  $5  99 

4 

14 

29 

23 

23 

12 

$6  to  $6  99                 

2 

8 

20 

21 

30 

20 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

14 

25 

30 

25 

24 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

11 

9 

14 

19 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

6 

7 

10 

$10  to  $10  99 

4 

5 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Total 

9 

20 

74 

118 

120 

120 

108 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2 

4.4 

7.7 

$2  to  $^  99 

4.4 

3.9 

13  to  $3  99 

66.7 

20.0 

13.0 

3.8 

3.7 

$4  to  $4  99 

33.3 

80.0 

30.0 

13.0 

7.7 

$5  to  $5  99 

40.0 

8.7 

7.7 

7.4 

$6  to  $6  99                            

10.0 

13.0 

23.1 

14.9 

|7  to  $7  99 

13.0 

7.7 

3.7 

11.5 

$8  to  $8  99 

20.0 

13.0 

15.4 

7.4 

7.7 

$9  to  $9  99                            

8.7 

15.4 

22.2 

19.2 

$10  to  $10  99 

4.4 

7.7 

11.1 

11.5 

$11  to  $11  99 

7.4 

15.4 

4.4 

11.5 

22  2 

23.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

11  1 

1.7 

.9 

$2  to  $2  99               

22.3 

15.0 

8.1 

5.1 

1.7 

1.9 

$3  to  $3  99 

33.3 

10.0 

16  2 

6.0 

5.8 

4.1 

3.7 

$4  to  $4.99  

33.3 

40.0 

24.4 

14.4 

15.9 

6.7 

8.3 

$5  to  $5.99                   

20.0 

18.9 

24.6 

19.2 

19.2 

11.1 

$6  to  $6  99 

10.0 

10  8 

17.0 

17.5 

25.0 

18.5 

$7  to  $7  99 

5  0 

18  9 

21  2 

25  o 

20  8 

29  2 

$8  to  $8.99  

2.7 

9.3 

7.5 

11.7 

17.6 

$9  to  $9.99 

.8 

5.0 

5.8 

9.3 

$10  to  $10  99 

s 

3  3 

8 

4.6 

$11  to  $11.99  

.8 

.8 

2.5 

1.9 

$12  and  over    .  

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

1 

15 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

23 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

i 

20 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

26 

4 

6 

1 

1 

10 

2 

4 

1 

47 

1 

3 

5 

10 

5 

6 

2 

3 

44 

1 

6 

5 

4 

9 

5 

5 

2 

44 

6 

12 

10 

9 

62 

30 

39 

10 

1 

195 

14 

32 

26 

23 

98 

47 

59 

18 

7 

3 

452 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

I 

15 

1 

2 

1 

j 

26 

4 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

g 

1 

66 

4 

8 

4 

2 

11 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1 

134 

17 

12 

4 

8 

15 

16 

25 

6 

4 

3 

215 

15 
10 

9 
19 

14 
13 

5 
13 

35 

24 

18 
10 

21 
23 

9 

7 

4 

1 
1 

1 
3 

233 
242 

9 

12 

12 

9 

33 

20 

30 

4 

1 

185 

8 

10 

12 

8 

17 

11 

16 

5 

2 

1 

114 

11 

3 

8 

2 

15 

13 

12 

2 

77 

3 

3 

2 

7 

6 

5 

2 

35 

5 

1 

3 

2 

7 

15 

15 

5 

1 

54 

87 

79 

73 

50 

178 

120 

158 

55 

12 

3 

12 

1,396 

PER   CENT. 


3.1 

0  9 

2.1 

5  5 

g 

3.8 

1.0 

33  3 

2  7 

33  3 

4  0 

6.2 

7.7 

2.1 

3  3 

14.3 

6.3 

4.4 

5.1 

5.5 

5  1 

3.1 

7.7 

13.0 

2.0 

2.1 

5.5 

14.3 

4  4 

7.i 
28.6 

3.1 

18.8 

7.7 
3.8 

4.4 

4.1 
10.2 

4.3 

4.3 

3.4 

6.8 

""•."«" 

14.3 
14.3 



5.8 
10  4 

3.1 

11.6 

21.7 

10.2 

10.6 

10.1 

11.2 

42.8 

9.7 

7.1 

18.8 

19.2 

17.4 

9.2 

10.6 

8.5 

11.2 

14.3 

9.7 

42.9 

37.5 

38.5 

39.1 

63.3 

63.9 

66.1 

55.6 

33.4 

43.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

.6 

1.8 

8  3 

1  i 

.6 

1.7 

.6 

8  3 

1  9 

4.6 

1.3 

2.0 

5.6 

.8 

1.3 

10.9 

8.3 

4.7 

4.6 

10.1 

5.5 

4.0 

6.2 

5.0 

4.4 

14.6 

8.3 

8.3 

9.6 

19.5 

15.2 

5.5 

16.0 

8.4 

13.3 

15.8 

10.9 

33.4 

25  0 

15.4 

17.2 
11.5 

11.4 
24.0 

19.2 

17.8 

10.0 
26.0 

19.7 
13.5 

15.0 
8.3 

13.3 
14.6 

16.4 
12.7 

33.4 

33.3 
33  3 

8.3 
25  0 

16.7 
17  3 

10.3 
9.2 

15.2 
12.6 

16.4 
16.4 

18.0 
16.0 

18.5 
9.6 

16.7 
9.2 

19.0 
10.1 

7.3 
9.1 

"'ie.'e' 

33."i" 

8.4 

13.2 
8.2 

12.6 

3.8 

11.0 

4.0 

8.4 

10.8 

7.6 

3.6 

5  5 

3.5 

3.8 

2.7 

3.9 

5.0 

3.2 

3.6 

2  5 

5.8 

1.3 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

12.5 

9.5 

9.1 

8.4 

3.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF   EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

NEW  YOBK. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

$3  to  $3.99 

2 

3 

7 

10 

10 

6 

g 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

3 

9 

18 

13 

g 

5 

$5  to  $5.99                 

3 

16 

17 

18 

6 

•      12 

$6  to  $6.99 

4 

11 

11 

15 

16 

15 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

9 

12 

13 

15 

30 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

12 

16 

g 

12 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 

5 

7 

7 

11 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

1 

5 

11 

10 

$11  to  $11.99                

1 

9 

10 

$12  and  over 

5 

12 

14 

22 

Total  

1 

6 

14 

63 

101 

124 

104 

138 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

9 

g 

2 

1 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

4 

25 

15 

6 

5 

4 

$3  to  $3.99          

2 

7 

40 

43 

32 

12 

33 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

4 

g 

41 

58 

53 

30 

42 

$5  to  $5.99  

2 

36 

62 

44 

34 

43 

$6  to  $6.99          

g 

20 

39 

50 

36 

34 

$7  to  $7.99 

g 

17 

30 

31 

32 

$8  to  $8.99  

4 

4 

16 

20 

23 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

3 

14 

g 

16 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

1 

6 

7 

g 

$11  to  $11.99  

2 

4 

4 

4 

$12  and  over  

I 

g 

g 

4 

9 

Total  

1 

8 

23 

184 

261 

265 

189 

247 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2  

100.0 

4  7 

3  0 

2  4 

2  9 

0  7 

$2  to  $2.99  

33  4 

4  7 

6  0 

4  0 

2  9 

2  9 

$3  to  $3.99  

33  3 

21  4 

11  1 

9  9 

8  0 

5  8 

4  3 

$4  to  $4.99 

33  3 

21  4 

14  3 

17  8 

10  5 

5  8 

3  6 

$5  to  $5.99.  .  .  . 

21  4 

25  4 

16  8 

14  5 

5  8 

8  7 

$6  to  $6.99  

28  6 

17  5 

10  9 

12  1 

15  4 

10  9 

$7  to  $7.99  

7  2 

14  3 

11  9 

10  5 

14  4 

21  7 

$8  to  $8.  99... 

3  2 

11  9 

12  9 

7  7 

8  7 

$9  to  $9.99  

3  2 

4  9 

5  7 

6  7 

8  0 

$10  to  $10.99  

1  6 

1  0 

4  0 

10  6 

7  3 

$11  to  $11.99  

1  0 

5  7 

8  6 

7  3 

$12  and  over  

4  9 

9  7 

13  4 

15  9 

Total  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

12  5 

4  4 

4  9 

2  °. 

0  7 

04 

$2  to  $2.99  

12  5 

17  4 

10     C 

0     0 

o    a 

1    c 

$3  to  $3.99  

25  0 

30  4 

21  7 

16  5 

12  1 

6  4 

13  4 

$4  to  $4.99.  .  .  . 

166  6 

50  0 

26  1 

29  3 

22  2 

9/1  n 

i  K  q 

17  r> 

$5  to  $5.99  

8  7 

19  6 

23  8 

16  6 

18  0 

17  4 

$6  to  $6.99  

13  0 

10  9 

14  9 

10  q 

19  0 

13  8 

$7  to  $7.99... 

3  3 

fi    K 

110 

ic  4 

iq  r> 

$8  to  $8.99  

2  2 

1  5 

g    Q 

10  6 

9  3 

$9  to  $9.99  

< 

5 

3  1 

c  q 

3  2 

fi  *> 

$10  to  $10.  99  

5 

o  q 

q  7 

24 

$11  to  $11.99  

g 

1  5 

2  i 

1  6 

$12  and  over  

5 

2  3 

3  0 

2  1 

3C 

Total  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

ion  n 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 

years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 

years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

33 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

49 

4 

2 

2 

1 

11 

7 

6 

5 

17 

99 

2 
5 

1 
10 

7 
2 

5 
6 

4 
13 

6 
11 

7 
15 

3 
6 

1 
3 

2 

26 
53 

120 
196 

6 

8 
18 

6 
9 

7 

4 
8 
9 

8 
7 
9 

15 

35 
26 

11 
21 
17 

11 
33 
33 

11 

5 
14 

4 
6 
1 

2 
2 

50 

57 
70 

200 
271 
254 

15 
11 
g 

6 
13 
5 

6 

12 
10 

9 
14 

10 

41 
38 
32 

25 
20 
24 

29 
36 
27 

8 
9 
8 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

59 
67 
56 

234 
252 
211 

32 

24 

33 

31 

144 

128 

197 

44 

1 

335 

1,022 

114 

83 

,95 

106 

363 

274 

397 

116 

28 

8 

806 

2,941 

3 

g 

4 

9 

2 
3 

2 

4 
4 

1 
4 

4 
11 

3 

4 

2 

1 

10 
39 

56 
142 

10 

11 

4 

8 

25 

11 

20 

8 

62 

333 

10 

12 

g 

18 

30 

18 

20 

5 

53 

410 

30 

11 

14 

11 

31 

18 

16 

13 

31 

400 

21 

15 

10 

10 

30 

12 

21 

9 

47 

357 

16 
13 
9 

20 
9 
9 

14 
10 
12 

9 
3 

7 

25 
16 
13 

11 
9 
9 

15 
13 
13 

8 
5 
3 

2 

i 
i 

40 
33 

27 

276 
180 
149 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11 

9 

10 

1 

28 

96 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

7 

41 

4 

6 

5 

3 

13 

9 

7 

1 

22 

98 

132 

113 

88 

75 

206 

115 

152 

61 

16 

3 

399 

2,538 

PER   CENT. 


:• 
0.9 

2.1 

1.9 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

2.6 

3.8 

.8 

.7 

0.7 

1.7 

10.7 

7 

1  7 

3.5 

2.4 

2.1 

.9 

3.0 

2.6 

1.5 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

1.7 
4.4 

1.2 
12.1 

7.4 
2.1 

4.7 
5.7 

1.1 
3.6 

2.2 
4.0 

1.8 
3.8 

2.6 
5.2 

3.6 
10.7 

25.0 

3.2 
6.6 

4.1 
6.7 

5.3 

7.0 

15.8 

7.2 

10.9 
8.4 

4.2 
8.4 
9.5 

7.6 
6.6 

8.5 

4.1 
9.6 
7.2 

4.0 
7.7 
6.2 

2.8 
8.3 
8.3 

9.5 
4.3 
12.1 

14.3 
21.4 
3.6 

25.0 
25.0 

6.2 
7.1 
8.7 

6.8 
9.2 
8.6 

13.2 
9.6 
7.9 

7.2 

15.7 
6.0 

6.3 
12.6 
10.5 

8.5 
13.2 
9  4 

11.3 
10.5 
8.8 

9.1 
7.3 

8.8 

7.3 
9.1 
6.8 

6.9 
7.7 
6  9 

10.7 
10.7 
10.7 

12.5 
12.5 

7.3 

8.3 

7  0 

7.9 
8.6 
7.2 

28.1 

28.9 

34.8 

29  2 

39.7 

46.7 

49.6 

37.9 

3.6 

41.6 

34.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*        100.0 

2.3 
6.1 

3.5 
8.0 

2.3 
3.4 

2.7 

1.9 
1.9 

0.9 
3.5 

2.6 
7.3 

4.9 
6.5 

12.5 

33.3 

2.5 
9.8 

2.2 
5.6 

7.6 

9.7 

4.5 

10.7 

12.1 

9.6 

13.2 

13.1 

31.3 

15.5 

13.1 

7.6 

10.6 

9.1 

24.0 

14.6 

15.6 

13.2 

8.2 

6.2 

13.3 

16.1 

22.7 
15.9 

9.7 
13.3 

15.9 
11.4 

14.7 
13.3 

15.1 

14.6 

15.6 
10.5 

10.5 
13.8 

21.3 
14.7 

25.0 



7.8 
11.8 

15.7 
14.1 

12.1 
9.9 

6.8 

17.7 
8.0 
8.0 

15.9 
11.4 
13.6 

12.0 
4.0 
9.3 

12.1 
7.8 
6.3 

9.6 

7.8 
7.8 

9.9 
8.5 
8.5 

13.1 
8.2 
4.9 

6.2 
6.3 
12.5 

33.3 
33.4 

10.0 
8.3 
6.8 

10.9 
7.1 

5.9 

3.0 

3.5 

4.5 

5.3 

5.4 

7.8 

6.6 

1.7 

7.0 

3.8 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

1.9 

3.5 

1  3 

1  7 

1  7 

1  6 

3.0 

5.3 

5.7 

4.0 

6.3 

7.8 

4.6 

1.7 

5.5 

3.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified   weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

$3  to  $3  99                       

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

$5  to  $5  99 

.     2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

$6  to  $6  99 

2 

4 

11 

2 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

1 

3 

3 

5 

7 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

1 

2 

3 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

2 

2 

$12  and  over 

1 

1 

5 

3 

Total  

1 

14 

8 

20 

19 

30 

27 

29 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5 

3 

$2  to  $2.99        

13 

9 

7 

3 

13 

9 

7 

$3  to  $3  99 

8 

18 

18 

20 

9 

14 

8 

$4  to  $4  99 

4 

6 

21 

18 

21 

10 

12 

$5  to  $5  99 

j 

11 

19 

28 

26 

14 

13 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

11 

22 

19 

17 

6 

$7  to  $7  .99     

1 

6 

10 

17 

5 

6 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

5 

5 

6 

4 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

2 

6 

1 

9 

$10  to  $10.99        

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$12  and  over 

1 

2 

] 

2 

Total 

1 

29 

49 

96 

112 

125 

81 

74 

PER   CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2 

21  4 

10  0 

5  3 

10  0 

$2  to  $2.99  

100.0 

21.4 

15.0 

5.3 

6.7 

3.7 

$3  to  $3.99 

35  8 

50.0 

5.0 

10.5 

6.7 

3.7 

3.5 

$4  to  $4  99 

21  4 

25  0 

25  0 

15  7 

6  7 

3  7 

$5  to  $5.99  

25.0 

5.0 

5.3 

6.7 

14.9 

6.9 

$6  to  $6  99 

10  0 

21  1 

36  7 

7  4 

3  5 

$7  to  $7  99 

5  0 

15  7 

10  0 

18  5 

24  2 

$8  to  $8.99     

10  0 

10  5 

3  3 

7.4 

17.2 

$9  to  $9  99 

10  0 

5  3 

3  3 

7  4 

17  2 

$10  to  $10.99  

5.3 

3.3 

7.4 

10.3 

$11  to  $11.99  

3  3 

7  4 

6  9 

$12  and  over 

5  0 

3  3 

18  5 

10  3 

Total..  . 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

13  8 

4  i 

4  2 

0  9 

4  0 

4  0 

$2  to  $2.99  

44.8 

18  4 

7  3 

2  7 

10  4 

11  1 

9  5 

$3  to  $3.99 

27  6 

36  7 

18  7 

17  8 

7  2 

17  3 

10  8 

$4  to  $4.99  

13.8 

12.3 

21  9 

16  1 

16  8 

12  4 

16  2 

$5  to  $5.99  

100.0 

22  5 

19  8 

25  0 

20  8 

17  3 

17  6 

$6  to  $6.99 

2  0 

11  5 

19  6 

15  2 

21  0 

8  1 

$7  to  $7.99  

2.0 

6  2 

8  9 

13  6 

6  2 

8  1 

$8  to  $8.99 

2  1 

4  5 

4  0 

7  4 

5  4 

$9  to  $9  99 

2  1 

1  8 

4  8 

1  2 

12  2 

$10  to  $10.99  

2.0 

4  2 

g 

1  6 

4  9 

4  0 

$11  to  $11.99  

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

1.4 

$12  and  over  

1.0 

1  8 

8 

2  7 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 

years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

15 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

25 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

32 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

38 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

9 

9 

3 

1 

56 

4 

4 

3 

13 

4 

7 

2 

56 

2 

1 

4 

2 

12 

7 

6 

4 

1 

51 

2 

5 

3 

8 

3 

12 

2 

2 

2 

50 

2 

2 

2 

7 

10 

6 

6 

3 

2 

47 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

6 

6 

1 

1 

34 

g 

6 

11 

g 

28 

29 

47 

5 

1 

2 

157 

25 

27 

26 

29 

99 

72 

101 

28 

5 

11 

571 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

31 

5 

2 

i 

1 

11 

2 

7 

3 

3 

8 

104 

6 

6 

5 

5 

13 

8 

7 

5 

1 

8 

159 

4 

4 

6 

6 

13 

14 

4 

2 

3 

148 

10 

9 

5 

7 

13 

13 

13 

11 

1 

1 

195 

g 

12 

3 

3 

12 

2 

6 

5 

1 

128 

5 

*5 

2 

3 

6 

6 

10 

3 

7 

92 

6 

4 

6 

2 

9 

4 

5 

3 

3 

64 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

43 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

34 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

22 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

6 

1 

28 

59 

52 

37 

32 

88 

57 

73 

36 

6 

5 

36 

1,048 

PER  CENT. 


9.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

7.2 

2  6 

7.4 

3.8 

3.0 

1.4 

1.0 

3.5 

4.4 

4.0 

7.4 

5.1 

1.4 

3.0 

7  2 

18  2 

5  6 

24.0 

3.7 

3.8 

6.9 

4.0 

6.9 

3.0 

10.7 

9.1 

6.7 

8.0 

3.7 

7.7 

6.9 

7.1 

12.5 

8.9 

10.7 

9  1 

9  8 

14.8 

15.4 

10.4 

13.1 

5.6 

6.9 

7.2 

9.8 

8.0 

3.7 

15.4 

6.9 

12.1 

9.7 

5.9 

14.3 

9  1 

8  9 

8.0 

18.5 

10.4 

8.1 

4.2 

11.9 

7  2 

40  0 

18  2 

8  8 

8.0 

7.4 

7.7 

24.1 

10.1 

8.3 

5.9 

10.7 

40.0 

8  2 

4.0 

11.1 

3.8 

3.4 

9.1 

8.3 

5.9 

3.5 

9.1 

6.0 

36.0 

22.3 

42.4 

31.0 

28.3 

40.3 

46.6 

17.8 

20.0 

18.1 

27.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.7 

3.8 

6.2 

5  6 

33  3 

40  0 

2  8 

3  0 

8.5 
10.2 

3.8 
11.6 

2.7 
13.5 

3.1 
15.7 

12.5 
14.8 

3.5 
14.1 

9.6 
9.6 

8.3 
13.9 

ie  7 

60.0 

22.2 
22  2 

9.9 
15  2 

6.7 

7.7 

16.2 

6  8 

22  8 

19  2 

11  1 

33  3 

8  3 

14  1 

16.9 

17.3 

13.5 

21.9 

14.8 

22.8 

17.8 

30.6 

16.7 

2  8 

18.6 

13.5 

23.1 

8.2 

9.4 

13.7 

3.5 

8.2 

13.9 

2.8 

12.2 

8.5 

9.6 

5.4 

9.4 

6.8 

10.5 

13.7 

8.3 

19.4 

8.8 

10.2 

7.7 

16.2 

6.2 

10.2 

7.0 

6.9 

8.3 

8.3 

6.1 

5.1 

5.8 

13.5 

9.4 

4.5 

7.0 

2.8 

4.1 

5.1 

2.0 

2.7 

12.5 

4.5 

3.5 

4.1 

2.8 

3.2 

8.5 

3.8 

5.4 

3.1 

5.7 

2  7 

2  8 

2  1 

5.1 

3.8 

2.7 

3.1 

5.7 

5.3 

8.2 

2.8 

2.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

BALTIMORE. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

$2  to  $2.99                  

2 

1 

2 

7 

11 

7 

1 

3 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 

3 

7 

3 

11 

10 

11 

3 

4 

$4  to  $4  99 

3 

5 

8 

9 

8 

6 

3 

$5  to  $5  99 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

5 

7 

$6  to  $6  99                            

3 

4 

3 

12 

6 

7 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 

3 

5 

9 

7 

$8  to  $8  99 

2 

2 

4 

4 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

2 

5 

7 

4 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Total  

4 

3 

14 

19 

41 

52 

64 

53 

54 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4 

18 

17 

10 

24 

26 

13 

12 

7 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 

16 

18 

20 

42 

41 

25 

26 

15 

$3  to  $3.99  

6 

11 

22 

50 

45 

51 

39 

21 

$4  to  $4.99 

3 

3 

11 

39 

60 

47 

36 

32 

$5  to  $5.99 

3 

11 

23 

35 

39 

31 

29 

$6  to  $6  99 

2 

13 

16 

23 

20 

19 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

5 

8 

13 

19 

19 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

7 

2 

8 

4 

$9  to  $9  99 

6 

3 

2 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

3 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

2 

$12  and  over 

Total 

o 

43 

52 

77 

198 

238 

221 

194 

153 

PER   CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2  . 

7.1 

10.5 

9.8 

5.8 

4.7 

1.9 

3.7 

$2  to  $2.99 

50.0 

7.1 

10.5 

17.0 

21.2 

10.9 

1.9 

5.5 

$3  to  $3.99  

50.0 

100.0 

50.0 

15.8 

26.8 

19.2 

17.2 

5.7 

7.4 

$4  to  $4.99. 

21.5 

26.3 

19.5 

17.3 

12.5 

11.3 

5.5 

$5  to  -$5.99 

14.3 

15.8 

9.8 

11.6 

7.8 

9.5 

13.0 

$6  to  $6.99 

15  8 

9  8 

5  8 

18  8 

11.3 

13.0 

$7  to  $7.99  

4.9 

5.8 

7.8 

17.0 

13.0 

$8  to  $8.99. 

3  8 

3.1 

7.5 

7.4 

$9  to  $9.99 

5  3 

3  8 

6  2 

5  7 

13.0 

$10  to  $10.99  

2.4 

3.8 

-     7.8 

13.2 

7.4 

$11  to  $11.99.. 

1  6 

7.5 

3.7 

$12  and  over 

1  9 

1  6 

7  5 

7  4 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  . 

66.7 

41.9 

32  7 

13  0 

12  1 

10  9 

5  9 

6  2 

4  6 

$2  to  $2.99 

33  3 

37  2 

34  6 

26  0 

21  2 

17  2 

11  3 

13  4 

9  8 

$3  to  $3.99  

13.9 

21.1 

28.5 

25  3 

18  9 

23  1 

20  1 

13.7 

$4  to  $4.99. 

7.0 

5.8 

14  3 

19  7 

25  2 

21  3 

18  6 

20  9 

$5  to  $5.99 

5  8 

14  3 

11  6 

14  7 

17  7 

16  0 

19  0 

$6  to  $6.99  

2.6 

6.6 

6  7 

10  4 

10.3 

12.4 

$7  to  $7.99. 

1.3 

2  5 

3  4 

5  9 

9  8 

12.4 

$8  to  $8.99 

1  0 

3  0 

9 

4  1 

2  6 

$9  to  $9.99 

2  7 

1  5 

1  3 

$10  to  $10.  99.. 

4 

2.0 

$11  to  $11.99 

4 

1  3 

$12  and  over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

CHAPTER  X. GENEBAL  TABLES. 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

BALTIMORE. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

38 

6 
9 

3 
2 

2 
5 

5 
4 

10 

g 

7 
10 

6 

g 

2 

..... 

1 
1 



76 
102 

g 

3 

2 

6 

g 

3 

9 

5 

4 

1 

91 

5 

g 

1 

4 

15 

9 

4 

7 

1 

86 

4 

6 

4 

4 

10 

11 

16 

6 

1 

97 

4 

g 

5 

3 

15 

14 

22 

5 

3 

105 

4 

5 

9 

4 

16 

9 

15 

7 

1 

1 

83 

6 

11 

7 

2 

14 

11 

9 

2 

1 

80 

5 

4 

6 

3 

24 

17 

25 

7 

110 

3 

2 

3 

6 

12 

4 

11 

5 

53 

6 

9 

5 

1] 

45 

39 

62 

19 

2 

208 

60 

62 

53 

54 

181 

138 

192 

66 

14 

5 

1,129 

3 

9 

5 

5 

10 

3 

12 

11 

6 

3 

198 

10 

11 

12 

3 

13 

g 

g 

11 

5 

5 

291 

22 

21 

11 

5 

20 

13 

12 

7 

11 

2 

369 

20 

21 

20 

10 

21 

12 

17 

g 

4 

364 

16 

16 

13 

g 

30 

10 

14 

3 

281 

12 

18 

7 

4 

22 

5 

g 

4 

1 

174 

2 

4 

4 

6 

9 

4 

5 

5 

104 

4 

4 

4 

2 

9 

6 

7 

2 

61 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

5 

32 

5 

6 

2 

4 

1 

23 

2 

5 

1 

1 

96 

107 

78 

44 

149 

65 

93 

52 

27 

10 

1  903 

PER   CENT. 


1  6 

7.6 

3.7 

2.2 

2.9 

2.6 

1.5 

7.1 

3  4 

10.0 

4.8 

3.8 

9.2 

5.5 

5.1 

3.1 

3.0 

20.0 

6.7 

15  0 

3.2 

9.4 

7.4 

4.4 

7.2 

4.2 

7.1 

20  0 

9.0 

13.3 

4.8 

3.8 

11.1 

4.4 

2.2 

4.7 

7.6 

28.6 

20.0 

8.1 

8.3 

12.9 

1.9 

7.4 

8.3 

6.5 

2.1 

10.6 

7.1 

7.6 

6.7 
6.7 

9.7 
12.9 

7.6 
9.4 

7.4 
5.6 

5.5 
8.3 

8.0 
10.1 

8.3 
11.5 

9.1 
7.6 

""2L4~ 

20.0 



8.6 
9.3 

6  7 

8  1 

17.0 

7.4 

8.8 

6.5 

7.8 

10.6 

7.2 

20.0 

7.4 

10.0 

17.8 

13.2 

3.7 

7.8 

8.0 

4.7 

3.0 

7.2 

7.1 

8.3 

6.5 

11.3 

5.6 

13.3 

12.3 

13.0 

10.6 

9.7 

5.0 

3.2 

5.6 

11.1 

6.6 

2.9 

5.7 

7.6 

4.7 

10.0 

14.5 

9.4 

20.4 

24.9 

28.3 

32.3 

28.8 

14.3 

18.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.1 

8.4 

6.4 

11.4 

6.7 

4.6 

12.9 

21.1 

22.2 

30.0 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

15.4 

6.8 

8.7 

12.3 

8.6 

21.1 

18.5 

50.0 

15.3 

22.9 

19.6 

14.1 

11.4 

13.4 

20.0 

12.9 

13.5 

40.8 

20.0 

19.4 

20.8 

19.6 

25.6 

22.7 

14.1 

18.5 

18.3 

15.4 

14.8 

19.1 

16.7 

15.0 

16.7 

18.2 

20.2 

15.4 

15.0 

5.8 

14.8 

12.5 

16.8 

9.0 

9.1 

14.8 

7.7 

8.6 

7.7 

3.7 

9.1 

2.1 

3.7 

5.1 

13.6 

6.0 

6.1 

5.4 

9.6 

5.5 

4.2 

3.7 

5.1 

4.5 

6.0 

9.2 

7.5 

3.9 

3.2 

2.  1 

1.0 

1.3 

2.3 

6.0 

3.1 

5.4 

1.7 

5.2 

1  3 

4  1 

3  1 

4  3 

1  9 

1  2 

1.9 

.3 

1  l 

(a) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

»  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

ALL  CITIES. 
NUMBER. 


Sex  and  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

2 

8 

4 

12 

10 

11 

5 

5 

$2  to  $2.99  

2 

1 

9 

2 

14 

20 

14 

5 

9 

$3  to  $3  99                       

2 

3 

23 

16 

21 

26 

27 

13 

12 

$4  to  $4  99 

19 

29 

29 

36 

28 

13 

10 

$5  to  $5  99 

5 

12 

29 

29 

32 

20 

23 

$6  to  $6  99 

10 

23 

25 

47 

34 

24 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 

13 

25 

30 

32 

53 

$8  to  $8  99 

8 

22 

26 

19 

25 

19  to  $9  99 

j 

5 

12 

17 

22 

31 

$10  to  $10  99 

3 

8 

16 

24 

20 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

12 

18 

22 

$12  and  over  

1 

9 

20 

35 

42 

Total  

4 

6 

64 

76 

158 

223 

280 

240 

276 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4 

18 

42 

28 

47 

47 

39 

21 

28 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 

16 

62 

69 

104 

85 

65 

58 

34 

$3  to  $3.99                    

6 

62 

98 

163 

154 

134 

94 

93 

$4  to  $4  99 

4 

39 

85 

172 

219 

188 

126 

140 

$5  to  $5  99 

1 

g 

53 

157 

244 

192 

162 

129 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

13 

113 

149 

180 

158 

116 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 

4 

61 

116 

157 

142 

128 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 

39 

78 

72 

99 

88 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

20 

43 

85 

66 

70 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

7 

19 

39 

47 

41 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

2 

12 

17 

19 

23 

$12  and  over 

5 

19 

32 

35 

49 

Total                 

6 

45 

216 

354 

890 

1,185 

1,200 

1,027 

939 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2  .. 

33.3 

12.5 

5.3 

7.6 

4.5 

3.9 

2.1 

1.8 

$2  to  $2  99 

50.0 

16.7 

14.1 

2.6 

8.9 

9.0 

5.0 

2  1 

3  3 

$3  to  $3.99  

50.0 

50.0 

35.9 

21.0 

13.3 

11.7 

9.7 

5.4 

4.4 

$4  to  $4.99  .  .  . 

29.7 

38.2 

18.3 

16.1 

10.0 

5.4 

3  6 

$5  to  $5  99 

7.8 

15  8 

18  3 

13  0 

11  4 

8  3 

8  3 

$6  to  $6.99  

13.2 

14.6 

11.2 

16.8 

14.2 

8  7 

$7  to  $7.99  .  . 

2.6 

8.2 

11  2 

10  7 

13  3 

19  2 

$8  to  $8.99 

5  1 

9  9 

9  3 

7  9 

9  1 

$9  to  $9.99  

1.3 

3.2 

5.4 

6.1 

9.2 

11  2 

$10  to  $10.99.  . 

1  9 

3  6 

5  7 

10  0 

7  2 

$11  to  $11  99 

4 

4  3 

7  5 

8  0 

$12  and  over  

.6 

4  0 

7  1 

14  6 

15  2 

Total 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

66.7 

40.9 

19.3 

7.9 

5  3 

3  9 

3  2 

2  0 

3  0 

$2  to  $2.99.. 

33.3 

6.4 

28.6 

19  4 

11  7 

7  2 

5  4 

5  6 

3  6 

$3  to  $3.99 

13.6 

28  6 

27  7 

18  3 

13  0 

11  2 

9  2 

9  9 

$4  to  $4.99  

6.8 

18.4 

24.0 

19  3 

18  5 

15  7 

12  3 

14  9 

$5  to  $5.99  .   . 

o    o 

3  7 

15  0 

17  6 

20  6 

16  0 

15  8 

13  7 

$6  to  $6  99 

5 

3  7 

12  7 

12  6 

15  0 

15  4 

I9  4 

$7  to  $7.99  

.9 

1  1 

6  9 

9  3 

13  1 

13  8 

13  6 

$8  to  $8.99..   . 

3 

4  4 

6  6 

6  0 

9  6 

9  4 

$9  to  $9  99 

3 

2  2 

3  6 

7  1 

6  4 

7  5 

$10  to  $10.99  

.3 

3 

1  6 

3  2 

4  6 

4  4 

$11  to  $11.99 

3 

2 

1  0 

1  4 

1  9 

2  4 

$12  and  over 

g 

1  6 

2  7 

3  4 

5  2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

CHAPTER  X. GENERAL  TABLES. 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES. 
NUMBER. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 

years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 

years. 

45  to  54 

years. 

55  to  64 

years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

2 

2 

6 

4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

12 

107 

10 
14 
13 

17 

3 

7 
6 
23 

3 
10 
9 
9 

10 
5 
11 
13 

13 
27 
21 

38 

12 
19 
11 
27 

12 
16 
20 

26 

7 
6 
10 
17 

3 

1 
5 
4 

1 

3 

4 

7 
19 
30 
55 

157 
270 
304 
379 

16 
14 
28 
27 
19 
16 

17 

23 
15 
31 
22 
18 

11 
20 
26 
15 
28 
19 

15 
19 
16 
16 
29 
22 

35 
71 

65 
80 
84 
69 

37 
40 
37 
44 
49 
45 

41 
64 
57 
55 
75 
55 

23 
13 
26 
13 
22 
16 

7 
10 
4 
8 
9 
4 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

53 
60 
76 
62 
70 
61 

421 
491 
451 
440 
479 
378 

64 

62 

67 

75 

322 

249 

372 

84 

4 

1 

369 

1,776 

240 

229 

223 

235 

832 

577 

800 

239 

60 

17 

874 

5,653 

12 
29 
53 
56 

19 
25 
44 

62 

9 
19 
30 
51 

10 
7 
27 
44 

30 
40 
84 
105 

12 
19 
36 
54 

19 
28 
52 
73 

19 
23 
30 
38 

10 
8 
21 
12 

6 
8 
3 

16 
51 

80 
72 

436 
752 
1,264 
1,540 

106 
76 
55 
58 
41 
55 

63 

85 
74 
52 
33 
22 

50 
47 
45 
45 
42 
22 

40 
26 
39 
25 
31 
16 

115 
126 
88 
88 
66 
59 

68 
53 
46 
50 
34 
38 

83 
72 
70 
73 
46 
38 

41 
33 

30 
18 
16 

g 

14 
9 
3 
5 
4 

1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

52 
69 
74 
60 
57 
40 

1,579 
1,328 
1,137 
853 
656 
452 

29 

24 

18 

9 

37 

19 

15 

7 

1 

21 

254 

40 

33 

35 

21 

72 

46 

61 

18 

1 

52 

519 

610 

536 

413 

295 

910 

475 

630 

281 

88 

26 

644 

10,770 

PER  CENT. 


0.8 

0.9 

2.7 

1.7 

O.S 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1.9 

4.2 
5.8 
5.4 

7.1 

1.3 
3.1 
2.6 

10.0 

1.4 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 

4.3 
2.1 
4.7 
5.5 

1.6 
3.3 
2.5 

4.6 

2.1 
3.3 

1.9 
4.7 

1.5 

2.0 
2.5 
3.2 

2.9 
2.5 
4.2 
7.1 

5.0 
1.7 
8.3 

6.7 

5.9 
17.6 
23.5 

.8 
2.2 
3.4 
6.3 

2.8 
4.8 
5.4 
6.7 

6.7 
5.8 
11.7 
11.2 
7.9 
6.7 

7.4 
10.0 
6.6 
13.5 
9.6 
7.9 

1.9 
9.0 
11.7 
6.7 
12.6 
8..r> 

6.4 
8.1 
6.8 
6.8 
12.3 
9.4 

4.2 

8.5 
7.8 
9.6 
10.1 

Q     O 

6.4 
6.9 
6.4 
7.6 
8.5 
7.8 

5.1 
8.0 
7.1 
6.9 
9.4 
6.9 

9.6 
5.4 
10.9 
5.4 
9.2 
6.7 

11.6 
16.6 
6.7 
13.3 
15.0 
6.7 

17.6 
11.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

6.0 
6.9 
8.7 
7.1 
8.0 
7.0 

7.4 
8.7 
8.0 
7.8 
8.4 
6.7 

26.7 

27.1 

30.0 

31.9 

38.7 

43.2 

46.5 

35.2 

6.7 

5.9 

42.2 

31.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.0 
4.8 
8.7 
9.2 
17.3 
12.5 
9.0 
9.5 
6.7 
9.0 

3.5 
4.7 
8.2 
11.6 
11.8 
15.9 
13.8 
9.7 
6.1 
4.1 

2.2 
4.6 
7.3 
12.3 
12.1 
11.4 
10.9 
10.9 
10.2 
5.3 

3.4 
2.4 
9.2 
14.9 
13.6 
8.8 
13.2 
8.5 
10.5 
5.4 

3.3 
4.4 
9.2 
11.5 
12.6 
13.8 
9.7 
9.7 
7.3 
6.5 

2.5 
4.0 
7.6 
11.4 
14.3 
11.1 
9.7 
10.5 
7.2 
8.0 

3.0 
4.4 
8.3 
11.6 
13.2 
11.4 
11.1 
11.6 
7.3 
6.0 

6.8 
8.2 
10.7 
13.5 
14.6 
11.7 
10.7 
6.4 
5.7 
2.8 

11.4 
9.1 
23.9 
13.6 
15.9 
10.2 
3.4 
5.7 
4.6 

23.1 

30.7 
11.5 

's.y 

7.7 
11.5 
7.7 
3.9 

2.5 
7.9 
12.4 
11.2 
8.1 
10.7 
11.5 
9.3 
8.8 
6.2 

4.0 
7.0 
11.7 
14.3 
14.7 
12.3 
10.6 
7.9 
6.1 
4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4.3 

3.0 

4.1 

4.0 

2.4 

2.5 

1.1 

3.3 

2.4 

6.5 

6.1 

8.5 

7.1 

7.9 

9.7 

9.7 

6.4 

1.1 

8.1 

4.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  X.—  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES   EARNING  LESS   THAN  SPECIFIED 

AMOUNTS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  specified  age  groups  employed  in  the  clothing  estab- 
lishments covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week, 
and  the  per  cent  earning  in  that  week  less  than  $4,  less  than  $6,  less 
than  $8,  and  less  than  $10.  The  relative  importance  of  the  number 
of  male  and  female  employees  in  each  age  group  is  also  shown. 
The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  the  woman 
and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all  male  employees  1 6 
years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women 
and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the 
table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupa- 
tions employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments 
during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early 
part  of  1908.  The  pay  roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one 
just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was 
working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees 
were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago 
shows,  for  example,  that  there  was  only  1  male  employee,  or  0.2 
per  cent  of  all  males,  under  14  and  that  he  earned  less  than  $4. 
That  of  the  52  male  employees,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  all  males  reported 
who  were  14  and  15  years  of  age,  38.5  per  cent  earned  under  $4, 
92.3  per  cent  earned  under  $6,  and  100  per  cent  earned  under  $8. 
Of  the  303  females  14  and  15  years  of  age  constituting  7.8  per  cent 
of  all  females,  60.1  per  cent  earned  under  $4,  96  per  cent  earned  under 
$6,  99  per  cent  under  $8,  and  99.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $10. 
The  figures  for  the  remaining  age  groups  and  for  each  city  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  X.— PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


City  and  age  group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning  — 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in 
age 
sjroup. 

Un- 
der 

to, 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 

$8. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in 
age 
group. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 
$8. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

CHICAGO. 

Under  14  years  
14  and  15  years 

1 
52 
52 

94 
361 

0.2 
9.3 
9.3 
16.8 
64.4 

100.0 
38.5 
19.2 
10.6 
7.2 

100.0 
92.3 
46.2 
26.6 
15.5 

100.0 
100.0 
73.1 
53.2 
26.9 

100.0 
100.0 
88.5 
70.2 
38.5 

303 
794 
1,269 
1,519 

7.8 
20.4 
32.7 
39.1 

60.1 
18.9 
13.5 
10.5 

96.0 
53.4 
36.1 
30.3 

99.0 
78.5 
62.5 
51.2 

99.7 
94.7 
83.3 
70.0 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years  
21  years  and  over  

Total              .  . 

560 

100.0 

12.0 

27.5 

= 

42.5 



54.3 

3,885 

100.0 

17.0 

42.1 

64.2 

81.7 

ROCHESTER. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years  

13 
33 

79 
327 

2.9 
7.3 

17.5 
72.3 

30.8 
15.2 
6.3 
1.8 

100.0 
51.5 
13.9 
3.7 

100.0 
72.7 
34.2 
9.8 

100.0 
93.9 
63.3 
22.9 

29 
192 
348 
827 

2.1 
13.8 
24.9 
59.2 

37.9 
16.1 
6.6 
5.1 

89.7 
56.8 
33.6 
24.7 

100.0 
91.7 
76.7 
55.5 

100.0 
99.0 
95.4 
82.1 

16  and  17  years  
18  to  20  years  
21  years  and  over  

Total 

452 

100.0 

4.4 

100.0 
35.0 
19.5 
11.2 
4.2 

11.7 

21.2 

= 

100.0 
100.0 
82.3 
56.0 
25.4 

37.4 

= 

100.0 
100.0 
95.1 
72.7 
42.4 

1,396 

100.0 

7.7 

32.7 

66.7 

100.0 
100.0 
93.7 
79.0 
71.4 

88.1 

100.0 
100.0 
97.5 
92.6 

87.4 

NEW  YORK. 

Under  14  years 

1 
20 
164 
366 
2,390 

W7 
5.6 
12.4 
81.3 

100.0 
75.0 
56.1 
27.6 
12.1 

1 
31 
445 

701 
1,360 

.1 
1.2 
17.5 
27.6 
53.6 

100.0 
90.3 
75.3 
48.6 
46.8 

14  and  15  years 

51.6 
31.0 
13.6 
20.7 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years. 

21  years  and  over  
Total           .      . 

2,941 

100.0 

6.2 

16.9 

100.0 
100.0 
51.3 
27.6 
12.9 

32.9 

49.5 

2.538 

100.0 

20.9 

52.8 

77.8 

90.7 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Under  14  years 

1 
22 
39 
76 
433 

.2 
3.9 

6.8 
13.3 

75.8 

100.0 
68.2 
25.6 
13.2 
3.2 

100.0 
100.0 
76.9 
65.8 
29.8 

100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
86.8 
47.8 

1 

78 
208 
280 
481 

.1 
7.4 

19.9 
26.7 
45.9 

'69.~2" 
25.5 
24.3 
24.7 

100.0 
96.2 
66.8 
58.6 
53.6 

100.0 
98.7 
90.4 
83.6 
74.2 

100.0 
98.7 
95.7 
94.6 
87.7 

14  and  15  years  

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  
21  years  and  over  

Total  

571 

7 
33 
93 
171 

825 

100.0 

.6 
2.9 
8.2 
15.2 
73.1 

8.8 

100.0 
48.5 
49.5 
20.5 
13.6 

21.0 

100.0 
87.9 
78.5 
40.4 
26.1 

40.6 

100.0 
97.0 
91.4 
67.3 
43.2 

58.3 

100.0 
100.0 
95.7 
81.3 
59.4 

1,048 

49 
129 
436 
568 
721 

100.0 

2.6 
6.8 
22.9 
29.8 
37.9 

28.1 

93.9 
76.0 
52.3 
36.8 
38.4 

60.8 

100.0 
97.7 
88.3 
74.5 
72.1 

81.8 

100.0 
100.0 
97.9 
94.4 
88.8 

92.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
96.9 

BALTIMORE. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  
Total 

1,129 

100.0 

19.1 

100.0 
44.3 
27.0 
12.7 
6.0 

34.8 

52.7 

67.1 

1,903 

; 

51 

570 
2,075 
3,166 
4,908 

100.0 

45.1 

79.0 

93.6 

98.5 

ALL  CITIES. 

Under  14  years  
14  and  15  years  
16  and  17  years  
18  to  20  years 

10 
140 
381 
7% 
4,326 

.2 

2.5 
6.7 
14.1 
76.5 

100.0 
90.7 
59.3 
28.5 
14.5 

100.0 
99.3 
81.9 
56.2 

28.2 

100.0 
100.0 
94.2 
73.7 
44.5 

.5 
5.3 
19.2 
29.4 
45.6 

90.2 
63.3 
28.9 
17.9 
17.9 

100.0 
95.8 
67.1 
47.5 
42.4 

100.0 
99.3 
88.2 
75.3 
65.3 

100.0 
99.6 
96.9 
90.5 
82.5 

21  years  and  over  
Total 

5,653 

100.0 

9.4 

21.5 

37.7 

53.4 

10,770 

100.0 

22.8 

51.7 

74.6 

88.6 

o  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XI.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  earnings  per  week,  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour, 
for  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age  and  over 
employed  in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation, 
hi  a  representative  week,  by  occupation  groups.  The  table  includes 
for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees 
and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occu- 
pations where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  The 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women 
or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay- 
roll period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it 
should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and 
approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  As 
in  Table  VIII,  the  employees  are  separated  into  two  classes,  those  for 
whom  hours  worked  are  reported  and  those  for  whom  there  was  no 
report  as  to  the  hours  worked.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  average 
earnings  per  week  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  are  both  shown. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  earnings  per  week  only  are  given.  The 
table  is  divided  into  three  parts,  representing  data  for  coats,  pants, 
and  vests,  respectively.  The  employees  are  shown  under  occupation 
groups,  this  grouping  being  based  on  the  kind  or  class  of  work  done. 
In  each  division  of  the  table  all  employees  who  perform  work  on  any 
kind  of  a  machine,  from  the  important  work  of  "putting  in  sleeves," 
"sewing  around,"  etc.,  to  that  of  ' Merging"  and  operating  a  button- 
hole machine  are  classed  as  operators.  Under  coats  are  shown  in 
addition  to  operators,  hand  sewers,  higher  grade,  which  comprise  the 
more  important  hand  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill;  hand 
sewers,  lower  grade,  comprising  those  employees  doing  hand  sewing 
which  requires  little  skill;  and  miscellaneous,  which  term  covers 
unimportant  occupations  in  which  no  sewing  is  done  and  usually 
performed  by  children,  such  as  basting  pullers,  errand  boys,  etc. 
Under  pants,  in  addition  to  operators,  are  shown  finishers,  which 
correspond  closely  to  the  lower  grade  hand  sewers  working  on  coats, 
and  miscellaneous.  Under  vests  in  addition  to  operators  are  found 
hand  sewers,  which  include  all  employees  doing  hand  sewing  on  vests, 
and  miscellaneous.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  per  hour  for 
miscellaneous  employees  working  on  vests  are  higher  than  those 
included  in  the  same  classification  working  on  coats  and  pants.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  miscellaneous  group  under 
vests  are  included  some  relatively  important  occupations,  such  as 
examining,  brushing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  unimportant  ones  which 
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go  to  make  up  this  group  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  table.  The 
reason  for  showing  these  employees  by  groups  instead  of  by  specific 
occupations  is  that  the  division  of  labor  in  the  clothing  industry  is 
so  minute  and  there  are  so  many  occupations  of  a  very  similar  yet 
different  nature,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  select  single  occupa- 
tions that  would  be  typical  of  or  fairly  represent  the  industry.  For 
example,  "operators"  coats  include  at  least  28  separate  occupations. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  occupations  which  are  included 
in  the  groups  of  occupations  shown  in  the  table.  This  list  contains 
only  such  occupations  as  were  found  to  be  either  more  or  less  competi- 
tive between  men,  women,  and  children,  or  such  as  women  and  children 
exclusively  were  employed  in,  since  this  investigation  was  concerned 
primarily  with  women  and  children.  Consequently  occupations  hi 
which  men  only  were  employed,  such  as  presser,  trimmer,  and  fitter 
(except  on  vests),  cutter  and  designer,  will  not  be  found. 


COATS. 

Operators: 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Canvas  maker. 

Collar  stitcher. 

Edge  stay  sewer. 

Edge  stitcher. 

Felling-machine  oper- 
ator. 

Flap  maker. 

Hanger  maker. 

Joiner  (all  kinds). 

Lining  maker. 

Padding-machine    op- 
erator. 

Piecer  (all  kinds). 

Pocket  facer. 

Pocket      maker      (all 
kinds). 

Pocket  maker  (inside). 

Pocket  tacker. 

Pocket-welt  maker. 

Sewing  around. 

Sewing  around   pock- 
ets. 

Sewing  in  collars. 

Sewing  in  sleeves. 

Shoulder  sewer. 

Sleeve  canvas  maker. 

Sleeve  lining  maker. 

Sleeve  maker. 

Sleeve  operator. 

Sleeve  sewer. 

Tacking  machine  oper- 
ator. 

Tape  sewer. 
Hand  sewers,  higher  grade: 

Busheler. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Collar  baster. 

Collar  maker. 

Collar  stoter. 


Occupations  in  clothing  industry. 
COATS — concluded. 


VESTS. 


Hand   sewers,  higher 
grade — Concluded . 

Corner  tacker. 

Edge  baster. 

Facing  tacker. 

First  baster. 

Pocket  baster. 

Second  baster. 

Shoulder  baster. 

Shoulder  padder. 

Third  baster. 
Hand  sewers,  lower  grade: 

Arm  hole  baster. 

Button  sewer. 

Canvas  baster. 

Collar  padder. 

Collar  tacker. 

Cross  stitcher. 

Finisher  (all  kinds). 

Helper. 

Lapel  padder. 

Sleeve  baster  (maker). 

Sleeve  canvas  baster. 

Stay  feller  or  tape  fel- 
ler. 

Ticket     sewer     (label 

sewer). 
Miscellaneous: 

Basting  puller. 

Cleaner     (brusher     or 
busheler). 

Color  marker. 

Stitch  drawer. 

End  clipper. 

Errand  boy  (or  girl). 

Marker. 

Marker      (buttonholes 
and  sleeves). 

Mock  stitcher. 

Opener. 

Pairer. 


Operators: 

Backer. 

Back  maker. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Collar  sewer. 

Edge  stitcher. 

Lining  maker 

Pocket  maker 

Putting  in  pockets. 

Sewing  around   pock- 
ets. 

Strap  maker. 

Tacker. 

Welt  maker. 
Hand  sewers: 

Baster. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Button  sewer. 

Finisher. 

Neck  feller. 

Tacker. 

Ticket  sewer. 

Wigans  or  stay  baster. 
Miscellaneous : 

Basting  puller. 

Brusher. 

Bundle  opener. 

Buttonhole  opener. 

Stitch  drawer. 

Errand  boy  (or  girl). 

Examiner. 

Fitter. 

Pocket  opener. 

Presser  (female). 

Stay  cutter. 

Trimmer. 
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Occupations  in  clothing  industry — Concluded. 
PANTS.  PANTS — continued.  PANTS — concluded. 


Operators: 

Buckle-strap  maker. 
Buttonhole  maker. 
Canvas  sewer. 
Flap  maker. 
Fly  maker. 
Heel-guard  maker. 
Joiner. 

Lining  maker. 
Loop  maker. 
Piecer. 

Pocket  closer. 
Pocket  facer. 
Pocket      maker      (all 
kinds). 


Operators — Concluded. 

Seamer  (all  kinds). 

Serger. 

Sewing  around   pock- 
ets. 

Stitcher. 

Tacker. 

Top  stitcher. 
Finishers: 

Bottom  baster. 

Button  sewer. 

Feller. 

Finisher. 

Sewing  on  strap  buck- 
les. 


Finishers — Concluded. 

Tacker 

Tape  feller. 

Top  baster. 
Miscellaneous: 

Basting  puller. 

Bottom  turner. 

Cleaner  and  brusher. 

Errand  boy  (or  girl). 

Marker. 

Pocket  maker. 

Soaper. 

Strap  turner. 

Ticket  sewer. 


Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  coats  and  showing 
data  for  the  establishments  investigated  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  operators  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
and  races  for  whom  hours  were  reported  was  679,  and  that  208  of 
these  were  males  16  and  over,  458  were  females  16  and  over,  2  were 

TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKING. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re-  . 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

CHICAGO. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

1 
20 
7 
124 
7 
15 
30 

$12.  29 
12.30 
11.82 
13.04 
9.53 
11.30 
12.03 

44.3 

50.8 
46.1 
50.3 
35.9 
44.2 
49.4 

$0.278 
.242 
.257 
.259 
.266 
.256 
.243 

Bohemian 

1 

$21.20 

32 
1 
24 
3 
4 

$8.73 
6.02 
9.35 
8.23 
11  48 

42.6 
54.0 
47.4 
51.0 
54  0 

$0.205 
.111 
.197 
.162 
213 

1 

2 
5 

$11.05 
11.88 
7.95 

German  
Hebrew 

17 

13.14 

Italian  

Lithuanian  

Polish 

2 

13.80 

14 
1 
9 

8.16 
15.00 
9.91 

44.7 
54.0 
51.2 

.183 

.278 
.193 

1 

3.40 

Scandinavian  

Other  races  
Total 

4 

13.25 

53.3 

.249 

2 

15.62 

208 

12.52 

•   ~ 

6.79 
9.42 
8.42 
6.87 
6.93 
8.54 
7.29 
10.54 
8.93 

49.5 

47.1 
49.2 
48.8 
48.7 
41.3 
54.0 
49.2 
38.8 
50.6 

.255 

.144 
.191 
.173 
.141 

.168 
.158 
.148 
.272 
.176 

22 

13.79 

12.01 

8.44 
10.34 
4.98 

88 

6 
220 
23 
42 
6 
4 
64 
2 
14 

9.08 

7.92 

8.26 
.7.55 
7.86 
8.56 
4.44 
7.30 
5.68 
6.93 

46.2 

41.3 

47.7 
46.3 
49.6 
46.7 
54.0 
48.1 
35.5 
53.3 

.197 

.192 
.173 
.163 
.159 
.183 
.082 
.152 
.160 
.128 

9 

1 
33 
6 
12 
14 

"'ja 

2 

2 

8.66 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

8 
230 
37 
30 
6 
4 
112 
2 
29 

4 
12 
9 
3 

6.39 
7.66 
10.30 
7.01 
8.04 

"  "9."  84 
9.92 
6.50 

Bohemian  

German  

Hebrew 

Italian 

Lithuanian.. 

""i? 

3 

5 

"16."  74 
10.25 
10.42 

Polish 

Scandinavian 

Other  races...  . 

Total  

458 

8.54 

49.1 

— 

.175 

-     — 

53 

== 

9.86 

381 

—  _  

7.91 

••'"•"'• 

48.0 

.165 

91 

8.32 
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males  under  16,  and  11  were  females  under  16.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  78  persons  for  whom  hours  were  not  reported.  Of  the  208 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  for  whom  the  hours  worked  were 
reported,  the  average  hours  per  week  were  49.5,  the  average  earnings 
per  week  $12.52,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  $0.255.  The 
largest  number  of  these  persons  found  in  any  race  was  124,  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  reported,  for  whom  the  average  hours  worked  per 
week  were  50.3,  the  average  earnings  per  week  $13.04,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  hour  $0.259,  this  being  the  highest  earnings  per  hour 
reported  for  any  race  represented  by  a  considerable  number  of 
employees.  The  lowest  rate  shown  is  $0.242,  the  amount  reported 
for  the  20  Bohemian  employees.  In  like  manner  the  earnings  and 
hours  of  the  other  sex  and  age  groups  and  for  the  several  occupa- 
tions in  the  various  cities  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups 
represented  by  only  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures, 
therefore,  for  many  of  the  classes  of  this  table  where  the  numbers 
reported  were  few,  are  not  of  much  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

COAT  MAKING. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

13 

$5.14 

41.2 

$0.  125 

2 

$8.50 

54.0 

$0.157 

1 
2 
3 

89.35 
6.70 
7.10 

9 
12 
4 

7 

5.40 
5.12 
6.29 
7.00 

46.4 
43.2 
56.4 
50.0 

.116 
.118 

:S 

5 

1 
1 

3.75 
9.15 
12.00 

48.0 
55.0 
54.0 

.078 
.166 
.222 

1 

6.80 

9 

7.73         53.6 

.146 

1 

7.80         60.0 

.130 

54 

5.93 

46.8 

50.6 
47.6 
52.9 
44.5 
41.6 
51.1 
46.7 
37.6 
49.7 

.127 

.137 
.142 
.136 
.120 
.107 
.096 
.125 
.137 
.121 

7 

1 
11 
5 
14 
3 
4 
33 

7.27 

2.25 

6.37 
9.88 
6.53 
7.37 
4.03 
7.84 

10 

2 
7 
3 
9 
4 
2 
7 
1 
3 

6.47 

3.23 
4.19 
5.66 
3.95 
2.54 
3.63 
4.95 
5.00 
2.93 

51.7 

.125 

— 

9 
324 
37 

188 
53 
56 
199 
3 
61 

6.93 
7.00 
7.21 
5.33 
4.45 
4.91 
5.83 
5.14 
5.99 

28.0 
50.8 
56.3 
57.0 
24.4 
36.4 
51.3 
19.5 
33.8 

.115 
.082 
.101 
.086 
.104 
.100 
.097 
.256 
.087 

3 
1 

$4.64 
7.36 

1 

10.81 

5 

5.67 

930 

6.08 

47.6 

.128 

76 

7.09 

38 

4.06 

43.3 

.034 

5 

6.42 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

'For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

CHICAGO—  concluded. 

Males  under  16  years: 
Bohemian 

German                    .... 

Hebrew 

1 
1 

$5.66 
5.00 

45.3 
43.0 

$0.  Ill 
.116 

1 

$2.  is 

Polish  

Total  

2 

1 

7 

5.00 

4.19 
4.83 

44.1 

.113 

-    ,__• 

.093 
.098 

1 

===== 

2.15 

= 

Females  under  16  years: 
American  

- 

— 

— 

== 

===== 

==== 

45.3 

49.4 

Bohemian  . 

1 

9.50 

4 

$3.50 

43.0 

$0.081 

German 

Hebrew 

1 

6.64 

54.0 

.123 

Italian 

1 
2 

2.87 
4.07 

54.0 
42.6 

.053 
.095 

3 

$6.91 

Polish  

1 

3.80 

Scandinavian  

Other  races 

Total 

11 

4.45 

48.2 

.092 

2 

78 

6.65 
11.04 

5 

4.13 

45.2 
47.6 

.091 

3 
103 

6.91 
8.31 

Grand  total  

679 

2 
14 
94 
14 
6 
7 
6 

9.68 

8.82 
14.03 
11.88 
9.21 
14.73 
12.92 
11.50 

49.1 

54.0 

52.9 
48.9 
50.9 
53.5 
52.4 
49.0 

.197 

.163 
.265 
.243 
.181 
.275 
.247 
.235 

474 

8.08 

.170 

ROCHESTER. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

1 
1 
26 
3 

10.75 
2.50 
13.99 
15.28 

German  

11 
50 
37 
1 
4 
5 

13.30 
12.06 
10.98 
6.00 
11.91 
10.73 

51.1 

50.0 
52.7 
55.0 
50.1 
49.2 

.261 
.241 
.209 
.109 
.238 
.218 

3 
15 
9 
1 

12.03 
11.65 
10.82 
12.30 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Lithuanian  

Polish  

3 

8.73 

Other  races  

2 

7.91 

Total  

143 

11 

49 
7 
9 

11.94 

49.9 

50.9 

52.2 
50.9 
52.9 

.239 

- 

.170 
.170 
.146 
.116 

34 

— 

12 
21 

1 
9 

13.21 

108 

9 
42 
17 
1 
2 
2 
15 

11.69 

51.0 

.229 

30 

9 
24 
36 
3 

11.21 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  

8.66 
8.87 
7.43 
6.14 

8.75 
7.57 
6.70 
5.84 

7.81 
7.44 
6.94 
8.19 
6.33 
7.93 
8.05 

49.5 
49.1 
49.0 
53.0 
45.3 
54.5 
50.1 

.158 
.152 
.142 
.155 
.140 
.146 
.161 

9.83 
7.52 
8.29 
8.22 

German  .... 

Hebrew 

Italian  

Lithuanian... 

Polish  

6 
16 

6.85 
8.78 

54.3 
50.7 

.126 
.173 

2 
15 

7.92 
7.93 

Other  races 

3 

5.44 

Total  

98 

8.36 

51.9 

.161 

46 

7.38 

88 

7.48 

49.4 

.151 

89 

8.17 

Males  under  16  years: 
American  

German  

Hebrew  

Polish  

Other  races  

Total  

===== 

. 

===== 

===== 

== 

..  . 

===== 

== 

.. 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

8 

$3.92 

47.3 

$0.083 

1 

$1.15 

13 

1 
6 
5 

$3.58 
4.00 
4.31 
2.37 

48.7 
45.3 
44.0 
36.9 

$.074 
.088 
.098 
.064 

1 

6.86 

49.0 

.140 

9 

4 
72 
10 
3 
6 
19 
1 
6 

4.25 

3.14 
4.02 
3.51 
2.62 
3.14 
3.15 
3.19 
3.62 

47.5 

44.6 
48.9 
47.2 
23.2 
43.0 
40.3 
41.0 
46.5 

.089 

.070 
.082 
.074 
.113 
.073 
.078 
.078 
.078 

1 

-r-^- 

1.15 

25 

3 

14 
5 
3 
2 
22 

3.53 

3.66 
2.67 
2.29 
2.81 
2.53 
2.46 

45.1 

46.2 
37.4 
45.9 
52.8 
38.3 
41.7 

.078 

.079 

.072 
.050 
.053 
.066 
.059 

: 

:™= 

2 

1 

2.38 
3.00 

1 

$5.07 

9 

6.55 

2 

3.22 

2 

2.44 

46.6 

.052 

121 
1,114 

3.71J        46.1 

.080 
.122 

12 

5.56 

51 

2.60 

41.9 

.062 

3 

3.83 

5.89 

47.4 

96 

6.85 

124 

3.54 

43.8 

.081 

8 

5.45 

2 
13 
17 

9.10 
7.26 
9.32 

52.1 
50.6 
51.7 

.175 
.144 
.180 

1 
3 

6 

9.55 
9.32 
8.18 

3 
3 

6.39 
5.32 

53.8 
49  3 

.119 
108 

1 

3.34 

31.0 

.108 

1 
2 

3.93 
4.12 

53.0 
41.5 

.074 
.089 

2 

7.99 

33 

40 
73 
60 
65 
2 
14 
45 

8.31 

6.48 
7.15 
5.70 
5.39 
4.00 
6.47 
6.66 

50.7 

51.5 
50.1 
46.9 
48.7 
42.5 
48.1 
51.1 

.165 

.126 
.143 
.122 
.111 
.094 
.134 
.130 

12 

8.05 

9 

5.26 

50.6 

.104 

20 
46 
14 
47 
1 
7 
7 

6.71 
7.62 
6.87 
6.27 
4.10 
6.95 
6.43 

5 

2 

5.08 
5.43 
6.41 
4.60 

44.7 
51.9 
53.3 
52.6 

.114 
.105 
.120 
.087 

.... 

""9."  70 

3 

3.18 

5 

4.72 

51.0 

.093 

299 

6.26 

53.9 

.127 

142 

6.85 

22 

5.09 

50.4 

54.0 
47.8 
45.3 
43.0 
36.0 

.101 

4 

4.81 

1 

4 
g 

1 
1 

3.50 
4.39 
3.67 
4.50 
3.40 

.065 
.092 
.081 
.105 
.094 

10 

3.99 

46.0 

.087 



_      
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver,- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
pei- 
week. 

KOCHESTER—  concluded. 

Females  under  16  years: 
American  

1 
2 

$4.00 
4.50 

44.0 
49.0 

$0.091 
.092 

2 

$3.56 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish 

1 

7.99 

Total  

3 

4.33 

47.3 
50.7 

54.0 
49.9 
49.0 
55.3 
52.6 
57.2 

.092 
.205 

3 

5.04 

Grand  total  

NEW   YORK. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

244 

10.41 

11.06 
12.00 
9.09 
12.47 
8.76 
9.26 

83 

9.68 

196 

$9.80 

~5073 

$0.195 

.196 
.171 

.167 
.165 
.217 
.211 

~1F9 

$8.  93 

9 
353 
222 
13 
15 
20 

.203 
.241 
.186 
.225 
.167 
.162 

1 

252 
203 
4 

2 

7 

11.00 
10.66 
8.39 
9.12 
11.78 
10.14 

56.0 
62.3 
50  3 
55.2 
54.2 
48.1 

Hebrew  

148 
44 
7 
9 
3 

14.83 
11.84 
15.46 
13.  27 
13.06 

79 

87 
2 
8 

8 

16.06 
8.34 
10.28 
7.64 
8.30 

Italian                .  ... 

Lithuanian 

Polish        

Other  races 

Total  

632 

3 
7 
19 
105 

10.81 

10.33 
8.61 
5.71 
5.64 

50.0 

.216 

.176 
.151 
.113 
.122 

211 

14.13 

470 

9.67 

56.8 

.170 

184 

11.65 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

59.0 
57.0 
50.0 
46.0 

German 

"""a 

17 

"4.'  67 
5.09 

17 
45 

11.00 
4.99 
6.72 
5.75 

8.87 

59.0 
44.5 
50.6 
54.5 
43.1 

186 
112 
133 
106 
206 

""32 
155 
9 

"7."  95 
7.41 
6.82 

Hebrew  

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

1 

6.66 

56.  C 

.107 

1 

5.66 

Total  

135 

1 
4 

5.91 

48.0 

.124 

.133 
.087 

20 

5.08 

68 

6.44 

49.2 

-—      

.131 

196 

7.47 

Males  under  16  years: 
Hebrew 

7.20 
4.57 

54.0 
52.6 

Italian  .  . 

Total 

5 

5.09 

52.9 

.096 

Females  under  16  years: 
Hebrew 

= 



•'     

Italian.  . 

2 

5.00 

55.4 

.090 

3 

3.79 

Total  

2 

5.00 

55.4 

.090 

383 

3.79 
~9744 

Grand  total 

774 

9.91 
7.29 

49.6 

.200 
.186 

231 

538 

13.35 

9.26 

7.35 
8.21 
8.64 
8.71 
7.99 
7.45 
8.25 

55.9 

—  ~ 

55.0 
52.8 
43.1 
49.5 
46.3 
39.0 
48.5 

.166 

V      

.134 
.156 
.200 
.176 
.173 
.191 
.170 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

n 

39.2 

] 

2] 

58 

i 
i 

6 

German                 . 

3 
108 
44 
24 
10 
14 

6.50 
11.13 
11.54 
10.65 
12.57 
10.92 

43.7 
45.9 
52.3 
50.5 
49.2 
48.3 

.149 
.242 
.221 
.210 
.255 
.226 

Hebrew 

23 

9.23 

1 
14 

2 

4.50 
8.48 

.« 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

2 

2 

6.23 
7.75 

Polish  

Other  races  

Total 

i 

205 

11.11      48.0     .231 

27i     8.90 

100 

8.59 

47.6 

.180         17j     7.91 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

1 

$1.45 

19.5 

$0.074 

1 

$4.00 

44.0 

$0.091 

1 

$4.15 

j 

2.93 

4.75 

37.7 

.078 

51.0 

.093 

1  

1 

4.60 

1 

44.0 
49.2 

50.0 
53.3 
51.0 

7 

3.50 

40.8 
49.3 

.086 

THio 

!  

1 

4.00 

.091 
^098 

2 
6 

4.38 

339 

6.40 

144 

$7.43 

42 

1 
23 

26 

4.83 

4.67 

5.00 
7.61 
6.52 

.100 
.143 
.128 

4^ 
98 
1 

7.14 
6.97 
2.00 

48.0 
51.2 
38.0 

.149 
.136 
.053 

27 
53 
2 

1 

9.50 
7.14 
4.57 
6.15 

7 
1C 

3.57 
4.38 

1 
1 

3.20 
3.68 

1 

6.20 

25.0 

.248 

148 

6.98 

49.9 

.140 

83 

7.83 

50 

6.99         52.1 

.134 

19 

3.99 

1 

15 
171 

293 
7 

7 

7.43 
6.03 
4.83 
6.40 
5.52 

57.0 
51.3 
49.0 
54.8 
51.1 

.130 
.117 
.099 
.117 

.108 

4 
57 

nA 

1 

5.54 
7.50 
4.85 
4.60 
4.95 

19 
95 
1 
1 

4.70         48.3 
5.  43         50.  5 
4.50         59.0 
4.68        52.5 

.097 
.108 
.076 
.089 

2 
t 

5.50 
4.85 

493 

5.35 

50.1 

.107 

5.16 

116 

5.29 
3.85 

50.2 
51.6 

.105 
.075 

1C 

4.98 
5.00 

3 

1 



i 

3 

2 
1 

3.85         51.6 

.075 

.083 

.028 

1 

5.00 

1 

3 

4.05 
4.46 

54.0 
57.0 

.075 
.078 

~ 

3.38         40.9 
1.  50         54.  0 

—         

6 

4.08 

4 

4.36 
5.72 

56.3 

.078 
.114 

6 

4.08 

3 
172 

2.75 
5/72 

45.3 
50.7 

.061 

645 

50.1 

579 

5.53 

.113 

_ 

~30            4735 

1 
2 
35 
3 

11.00 
8.83 
8.11 
8.87 

50.0 
54.3 
50.4 
49.8 

.220 
.162 
.161 
.178 

4 

4.84 

2 
1 
1 
1 

3.62 
4.00 
6.60 
4.44 

32.5 
58.0 
30.0 
35.5 

,iii 

.069 
.220' 
.125 

1 

5.66 

4 

6.27 

41.6 

.151 

45 

8.  09,        49.  7 

.163!              5J        5.01|              5 

4.45         37.7         .118  
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

PHILADELPHIA—  COnC  '  d  . 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American       

36 
39 
15 
20 

$7.03 
7.90 
7.11 
7.10 

44.7 
50.0 
52.3 
50.2 

$0.  157 
.158 
.136 
.141 

1 

4 
1 

$6.00 
6.87 
3.08 

5 
10 
8 
60 
1 
1 
2 

$4.88 
7.77 
8.01 
8.70 
5.96 
7.22 
6.14 

34.6 
56.9 
47.9 
47.2 
39.8 
39.0 
34.0 

$0.  141 
.137 
.167 
.184 
.150 
.185 
.181 

"~2 
5 
25 

"$4."54 
5.19 
6.43 

German 

Hebrew  

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish  

1 
14 

3.61 
8.18 

39.6 
52.7 

.093 
.155 

Other  races 

3 

4.80 

Total  

Males  under  16  years: 
American 

125 

7.42 

49.0 

.152 

6|    6.09 

87 

8.08 

47.2 

.174 

35 

6.01 

German  

Hebrew  

Italian... 

Other  races  

Total 

Females  under  16  years: 
American  

.060 
.078 

== 

^^= 

== 

1 
2 

3.13 

4.08 

52.0 
52.5 

German  

1 

2.00 

Hebrew  ... 

1 

4.50 

57.0 

.079 

1 

6.00 
5.20 

Italian  

4 

4.20 

48.3 

.087 

Other  races  

Total  

7 
337 

4.01 
9.56 

5.72 

50.0 

48.4 

40.0 

.080 

1 

2.00 

1 

4.50 

57.0 

.079 
.177 

2 

54 

5.60 

== 
6.58 

Grand  total 

.198 
.143 

34 

4 
3 

4 
29 
14 
25 
15 
2 

8.20 

188 

8.38 

47.5 

BALTIMORE. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

Bohemian 

4 

9.58 
8.79 
9.3Q 
10.16 
11.14 
9.58 
9.39 
12.98 

7 
6 
25 
44 
29 
11 
5 

9.16 
11.03 
5.83 
8.08 
9.87 
9.13 
11.04 

52.0 
55.0 
42.0 
52.0 
53.0 
54.0 
56.0 

.175 
.201 
.139 
.156 

.187 
.168 
.197 

11 

5 
14 
23 
25 
15 
4 

8.  st; 

7.07 
4.65 
9.10 
13.40 
11.86 
10.00 

German  

1 
90 
35 

25 

7 
7 

16.00 
7.82 
7.31 
10.29 
7.35 
5.53 

55.0 
41.0 
45.5 
54.0 
43.0 
37.5 

.291 
.190 
.161 
.190 
.170 
.147 

Hebrew  

Italian 

Lithuanian.  .. 

Polish  

Other  races 

Total  

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  
Bohemian  

169     7.  96 

44.0 

55.0 
60.0 

.181 

.116 
.092 

96 

— 

25 
1 
24 
3 

9.99 

i 

5.64 
1.80 
5.96 
5.39 

127 

8.45 

51.0     .167 

97 

26 
5 
33 
66 
6 
19 
1 
5 

9.90 

5.63 
5.66 
6.29 
6.19 
6.59 
6.91 
5.01 
6.11 

6     6.41 
lj     5.50 

2 

4.75 

50.0 

.095 

German  

2 
17 
4 
3 
1 
1 

7.70 
5.46 
6.95 
7.05 
7.92 
10.00 

57.0 
44.0 
44.0 
53.0 
58.0 
57.5 

.134 
.124 
.157 
.132 
.137 
.174 

Hebrew  

Italian 

9     4.96 
1     4.20 

46.0 
42.0 

.107 

.100 

Lithuanian  

4 

4.77 

Polish  

Other  races 

1     4.66 
3     9.07 

40.6 
47.0 

.117 
.192 

5 

5.66 

Total  

21     5.  94 

49.0 

.121 

62     5.  63 

30 

6.15 

47.0 

.130 

161 

6.20 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

COAT  MAKING— Continued. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
psr 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

6 
26 
42 
196 
6 
12 
11 

$2.93 
6.51 
5.94 
5.07 
6.49 
5.27 
5.75 

33.0 
49.1 
45.5 
50.2 
56.5 
46.9 
51.7 

SO.  OS9 
.133 
.131 
.101 
.115 
.112 
.111 

6 
20 
56 
4 
3 

$3.39 
3.98 
4.40 
4.92 
4.20 

3 

13 

$4.00 
4.76 

5.5.  C 
51.2 

$0.  073 
.093 

1 

$3.00 

1  

299 

5.34 

49.1 

.109 

89 

4.26 

16 

1 
1 

7 
1 
1 

4.62 

4.54 
2.50 
3.85 
3.95 
2.85 

51.9 

.089 

1             3.00 

50.0 
36.0 
59.0 
53.0 
47  3 

.091 
.069 
.065 
.075 
060 

3 

3.23 

51.3 

.063 

1  

3 

1 
2 
1 
27 

3.23 

2.60 
1.89 
3.97 
3.72 

51.  3J        .060 

50.  0         .  052 
50.0         .038 
39.  0         .  102 
52.  0         .  072 

1  

li 

3.71 

1 

54  o 

0681 

== 

' 

- 

2 
2 

2.27 
4.22 

is 

2 

3.53 
2.50 

48.9 
52.0 

.072 
.048 

1 

2.50 

31 

378 

3.57 

51.4         .070 

4 

3.24 
4725 

15 
47 

3.39 
~T^ 

49.4 
502 

.069 
^080 

1 
2 

2.50 

2/75 

5.50 

49.  4J        .111 

1 

7.81 

62.5 

.125 

2 
30 
7 
5 
2 

6.23 
9.62 
8.14 
6.17 
6.60 

1 
7 
3 

7.32 
4.45 
4.39 

55.0 
56.0 
53.0 

.133 
.080 
.083 

1 

1 
1 

2.75 
2.55 
2.01 

67 

1 

8.74 
i6.70 
4.96 
6.42 

48.6         .183 
49.  01        .  137 
45.0         .109 
52.  0         .  124 

106 

23 
2 
9 
108 
6 

•i 

6 

7.84 

4.17 
5.75 
6.89 
4.59 
4.07 
5.37 
5.93 
5.12 

48.0 

48.0 
59.0 
56.0 
43.0 
54.0 
47.0 
55.0 
52.0 

.163 

46 

8.74 

11 

4.70 

55.0 
47.0 

.086 
.105 

3 
3 

2.44 
6.14 

.087 
.098 
.122 
.107 
.075 
.113 
.107 
!        .098 

26 
8 
32 
147 
46 
88 
21 
10 

5.69 
5.04 
5.22 
4.51 
3.47 
4.75 
3.75 
4.72 

8 

4.92 

2 
1 
3 
1 

i 

4.i2|        59.6 
5.25         52.5 
3.  47i        38.  5 
6.  50         60.  0 

""2.~45|"  "42."  6 

.070 
.100 
.090 
.108 

""."658 

1 

1.10 





171 

4.76 

46.  o|        .104 

378 

4.  55             16 

4.51         48.0         .095 

4             4.88 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKING— Concluded. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
pei- 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
wrk'd 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

BALTIMORE  —  concluded. 
Males  under  16  years: 

1 

$2.62 

35.0 

10.075 

Hebrew 

3 

3 

4.79 
3.42 

61.0 
40.0 

079 
.086 

1 

$2.10 

1 

$4.00 

40.0 

$0.100 

Italian 

Polish 

Other  races 

Total 

...... 

7 

3.90 

48.0 

.081 

2 
2 
4 

2.10 

5.55 

3.18 
5.45 

«—  ! 

4.00 

40.0 

.100 

1 

Females  under  16  years: 
American 

—  -    ~ 

1 
1 
1 
3 



$5.31 
2.09 
6.20 
3.89 

Bohemian 

German 

1 

1 

3.00 
3.00 

60.0 
30.0 

.050 
.100 

Hebrew 

i 

4.66 

40.0 

.116 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

2 
1 

2.25 
4.50 

35.0 
57.5 

.064 
.078 

2 

4.35 

Polish 

Other  races  

Total 

5 

202 

3.00 

- 

44.0 
45.0 

.069 
.168 

8 
167 

4.91 

8.08 

i 

159 

4.66 
7.97 

40.0 
50.0 

.116 
.160 

-= 

4.25 
7.49 

Grand  total 

PANTS  MAZING. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

CHICAGO. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
German  

2 
34 
6 
3 
2 
2 

$9.64 
10.79 
8.78 
5.37 
10.63 
10.87 

51.4 
53.6 
52.4 
50.8 
56.3 
53.8 

$0.188 
.201 
.168 
.106 
.189 
.202 

i 

$1.75 
8.71 

Hebrew  

Italian 

Lithuanian  .  .  . 

Polish  

.... 

~4."  66 

Other  races 

Total  

49J      10.  16        53.  3 

.191 

3 

5.04 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

COAT  MAKING— Concluded. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

1 

3 
6 

$4.00 
3.49 
3.18 

57.5 
60.0 
48.0 

$0.070 
.058 
.066 

1 

$3.26 

i 

2.56 

'    1 

3.00 
4.50 

57.5 
60.0 

.052 
.075 

12 

3.42 

54.0 

.064 

2 
4 

2.91 
3.63 

=== 

== 

2 
1 
3 
9 
3 

$4.16 
4.54 
3.37 
3.50 
5.47 

4 

2.97 

53.0 

.056 

2 

2.81 

56.0 

.050 

1 

2.95 

2 

$3.  61 

39.0 

$0.092 

1 

3.50 

60.0 

.058 

1 

1.92 

1 

2.36 

I 

2 
279 

3.61         39.0 
5.  93J        47.  0 

.092 
.127 

1  9 
443 

3.86 
4795 

7 
46 

3.00 
4704 

55.0 

.055 
.078 

6 

•-•—     .^-l"     

u 

3.23 

3.47 

PANTS  MAKING. 


Finishers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

1 
2 

1 

$1.63 
5.00 
7.00 

19.0 

54.0 
52.0 

$0.086 
.093 
.135 

4 

4.65        44.8 

i 

= 

' 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

PANTS  MAKING— Continued. 


ge,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ngs  per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ngs  per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

cmc  AGO—  concluded  .  . 
Females  16  years  and  over: 

4 
35 
80 
30 
14 
6 
159 
26 
5 

$7.62 
8.40 
8.81 
6.37 
6.11 
5.63 
8.08 
7.12 
7.71 

39.4 
51.5 
50.5 
50.8 
52.2 
54.2 
48.7 
32.1 
36.7 

$0.194 
.163 
.175 
.126 
.117 
.104 
.166 
.222 
.210 

2 
5 
17 
2 
2 
1 
59 
17 
2 

$15.  30 
11.76 
10.53 
5.85 
7.57 
9.80 
10.22 
11.99 
14.63 

Bohemian                        

German                                           

Italian                                  

Lithuanian                                         

Polish 

Scandinavian                   

Other  races                                               

Total                                    

359 

7.93 

48.3 

.164 

107 

10.65 

Males  under  16  years: 
German                                                      

Hebrew 

1 
1 

3.50 
7.00 

54.0 
48.0 

.065 
.146 

Italian 

Polish 

Total                                            .             

2 

5.25 

51.0 

.103 

l^^l 

^=^= 

Females  under  16  years: 
American 

Bohemian  

1 

1 
1 
4 

4.43 
3.73 
5.25 
5.00 

43.5 
44.0 
54.0 
40.4 

.102 
.085 
.097 
.124 

German  .  .             .... 

Hebrew 

Italian  

Lithuanian 

Polish 

16 

4.12 

47.1 

.087 

4 

4.82 

Other  races  

Total  

23 

4.32 

46.0 

.094 

4 

114 

4.82 
10.30 

Grand  total 

433 

7.98 

«•* 

.164 

ROCHESTER. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

German 

Hebrew 

5 

12.31 

49.3 

.250 

1 

7.10 

Total 

5 

12.31 

49.3 

.250 

1 

7.10 

7.73 
8.29 
5.57 
4.10 
4.06 
7.23 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

•  13 

36 

7.04 
7.47 

42.6 
48.1 

.165 
.155 

8 
28 
2 
1 
1 
8 

German 

Hebrew... 

Italian  

2 
4 
24 

5.40 
6.85 
8.12 

49.0 
44.6 
47.7 

.110 
.154 
.170 

Polish 

Other  races  

Total 

79 

7.51 

46.9 

.160 

48 

7.73 

Males  under  16  years: 
German  

Polish  

Total  

1 

Females  under  16  years: 
American 

45.0 

.100 

== 

1 

4.50 

Total 

1 

85~ 

4.50 
7.76 

45.0         .100 

Grand  total  

47.  0         .  165 

49 

7.72 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PANTS  MAKING— Continued. 


Finishers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ngsper 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ngsper 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
aer  week. 

3 
19 
18 
47 
176 
4 
32 
3 
23 

$6.02 
6.48 
7.42 
6.88 
5.76 
4.86 
5.69 
4.67 
5.17 

51.1 
44.9 
53.3 
51.0 
47.9 
48.3 
48.8 
51.0 
50.4 

$0.118 
.144 
.139 
.135 
.120 
.101 
.117 
.092 
.103 

3 
2 
11 
4 
138 

$1.74 
7.43 
4.96 
5.28 
6.47 

1 
4 
5 
2 
3 

$1.81 
5.00 
6.62 
7.57 
6.27 

19.0 
46.1 
53.6 
53.9 
53.9 

$0.095 
.108 
.124 
.141 
.116 

1 

$6.75 

50 
1 
6 

4.04 
5.48 
5.37 

9 

5.11 

48.7 

.105 

1 

9.27 

2 

4.00 

55.0 

.073 

325 

5.99 

48.8 

.123 

215 

5.72 

26 

3 
1 

5.49 

4.20 
4.19 

49.6 

.111 



.106 
.092 

2 

•' 

8.01 

39.8 
45.5 

5 

4.26 

43.0 

.099 

9 

4.23 

42.2 

.100 

1 

3.50 

== 

- 

45.0 

.078 

1 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
15 
1 

4.37 
5.10 
3.94 
7.05 
4.50 
4.19 
3.43 
3.50 

44.0 

49.6 
49.7 
54.0 
46.9 
45.3 
42.8 
45.0 

.099 
.103 
.079 
.131 
.096 
.093 
.080 
.078 

2 
2 
4 

4.59 
4.64 
3.93 

45.1 
43.4 
51.7 

.102 
.107 
.076 

1 
1 
2 

4.45 
6.00 
8.01 

1 

1.25 

2 
1 

4.58 
2.63 

45.0 
45.3 

.102 
.058 

1 

2.70 

12 
337~ 

4.12 

47.0 
48.9 

.088 

5 

22<r 

5.83 
5T72~ 

30 
69 

1 

3.% 

45.4 

.087 

1 

1.25 
5/76 

5.92 

.122 

4.62 

12.00 
8.54 

46.5 

55.0 
39.3 

.099 

.218 
.218 

3 

1 

5.50 

55.0 

.100 

1 

5.50 

55.0 

.109 

2 

10.27 

47.1 

.218 

10 
22 
1 
13 

6.87 
8.01 
4.50 
8.19 

48.2 
51.4 
54.0 
48.9 

.143 
.156 
.083 
.168 

12 
25 
1 
10 
1 
22 

6.12 
6.24 
7.55 
5.33 
4.80 
6.65 

1 
5 

7.00 
6.26 

54.0 
50.0 

.130 
.125 

5 

5.40 

54.6 

.099 

3 

4.23 

21 

6.90 

47.6 

.145 

3 

5.87 

39.2 

.150 

67 

7.47 

49.3 

.152 

71 

6.22 

14 

5.92 

49.6 

.119 

3 

4.23 

1 

1 

3.50 
4.50 

55.0 
54.0 

.064 
.083 

2 

4.00 

54.5 

.073 

== 

= 

=== 

49.4 

A51 

rT 

6722~ 

Ti24~ 

3 

4723 

68         7.44 

18 

6.19 

49.9 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

PANTS  MAKING— Continued. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

NEW  YORK. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
German                              

5 
72 
63 
8 
6 

$7.40 
8.94 
7.34 
11.21 
7.54 

34.9 
54.7 
51.1 
58.2 
38.5 

$0.212 
.164 
.144 
.193 
.196 

6 
295 
40 
21 
6 

$14.  16 
11.64 
9.91 
10.01 
9.67 

Hebrew                                              

Italian                     

Polish                                       

Other  races  

Total  

154 

8.30 
6.08 

52.1 
46.7 

.159 
.130 

368 
4 

11.37 
13.52 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American                                        

7 

German                                 

36 
12 
62 
1 
6 

5.55 
5.73 

5.46 
3.67 
7.73 

41.9 
50.0 
48.9 
20.0 
57.5 

.132 
.115 
.111 

.184 
.134 

39 
9 
13 

12.08 
7.83 
10.29 

Italian                  

Lithuanian                            

Polish                                                      

Other  races                              

10 

8.40 

54.1 

.155 

6 

8.44 

Total  

134 

1 

5.85 

3.00 
3.83 
6.00 

47.6 

_". 

31.0 
60.4 
48.0 

.123 

71 

10.98 

Males  under  16  years: 
Hebrew                                

.097 
.063 
.125 

Italian 

1 

6.50 

Polish  

Total 

5 

4.10 

52.1 

.079 

1 

6.50 

Females  under  16  years: 
American 

Italian 

1 

4.67 

61.0 

.077 

Polish                                           .  . 

Total  

1 

4.67 

61.0 

.077 
-.142 

.333 
.164 
.221 
.178 
.222 

Grand  total 

294 

2 
45 
16 

1 

7.10 

18.00 
8.33 
7.23 
7.99 
12.00 

50.1 

54.0 
50.9 
32.7 
44.8 
54.0 

440 

11.29 
6.76 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American                                                              

1 

German 

Hebrew  

19 

1 

12.76 
17.51 

Italian..            .     . 

Other  races 

Total  

65 

7.68 

36.9 

.208 

21 

12.70 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  

21 
13 
17 
9 

7.41 
5.97 
5.35 
6.10 

48.3 
50.9 
39.5 
48.3 

.151 
.117 
.136 
.126 

5 

4.18 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian  

1 

6.05 

Polish  

Other  races 

10 

7.13 

44.2 

.161 

Total  

70 

6.43 

46.2 

.139 

6 

4.49 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PANTS  MAKING— Continued. 


Finishers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

4 

2 
11 

1 
1 

$8.92 
9.C8 
7.44 
9.00 
15.00 

43.9 
55.5 
47.8 
59.0 
54.5 

$0.203 
.174 
.156 
.153 
.275 

1 

2 

$7.18 
6.43 

3 
1 

$5.21 
1.79 

53.4 
35.3 

$0.098 
.051 

1 

$4.00 

19 

8.47 

48.7 

.174 

3 

6.68 

4 

4.36 

48.9 

.089 

1 

.     4.00 

1 
1 
10 
4 
97 

6.44 
1.67 
4.59 
6.00 
4.92 

57.5 
25.0 
41.1 
51.8 
47.4 

.112 
.067 
.112 
.116 
.104 

4 

7.97 

2 

6.25 

58.0 

.108 

13 

6 
275 

6.88 
7.G1 
5.25 

4         6.52 
8         5.62 
78         4.73 

58.0 
55.8 
54.3 

.112 
.101 
.087 

5 
17 

4.19 
5.12 

1 

7.50 

59.0 

.127 

1 

6.02 

1         7.00 
1  |      1.25 

59.0 
25.0 

.119 
.050 

2 

2.63 

30.9 

.085 

1 

10.06 

116 

4.90 

46.7 

.105 

300 

5.42 

94         4.90 

54.4 

.090 

22 

4.91 

3 

3.67 

56.3 

.065 

1 

2.07 

60.0 

.035 

1 

2.07 

60.0 

.035 

3  i      3.67 

56.3 

.065 

2 
3 
1 

3.73 
3.46 
5.00 

59.3 
61.0 
59.0 

.063 
.057 
.085 

3 

3.46 

47.0 

.074 

1 

2.80 

3 

139~ 

3.46 
5.33 

47.0 
46.4 

.074 
.113 

6 

3.81 
4.79 

_— 

60.1 

.063 

1 

2.80 

303 

.-^"-^-^ 

5.43 

107 

54.6 

.088 

24 

,      4.78 

1 

4.00 

48.3 

.083 

2 

5.26 

32.4 

.162 





2 

2 
6 
9 
79 
5 
6 

5.26 

3.84 
4.01 
5.13 
4.54 
2.39 
4.70 

32.4 

45.0 
47.3 
42.3 
42.1 
27.6 
40.2 

.162 

1 

3 
1 

2 
10 

4.00 

1    ,  -   .—,    .-1  — 

4.91 
4.50 
4.01 
3.76 

48.3 

—-—-..-..    -  - 

51.0 
41.0 
34.3 
40.4 

.083 

~-                   _      J! 

.097 
.110 
.117 
.093 

.085 

.085 
.121 
.108 
.087 
.117 

4 

6 

1 
28 

3.13 
3.34 
6.40 
4.32 

~a~*m~ 

3 

4.31 

107 

4.37 

41.7 

.107 

42 

4.11 

16 

4.05 

41.6 

.097    
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

PANTS  MAKING— Concluded. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

PHILADELPHIA—  concluded. 

Males  under  16  years: 
American  

German  

Italian 

2 

S2.36 

29.1 

$0.081 

1 

$3.00 

Total. 

2 

2.36 

29.1 

.081 

1 

3.00 

Females  under  16  years: 
American  

German  

Hebrew  

Italian 

2 

4.21 

48.1 

.088 

1 

5.00 

Total  

2 

4.21 
6.93 

48.1 
41.6 

.088 
.166 

1 

5.00 

Grand  total 

139 

29~ 
1 

10.40 
2.50 

BALTIMORE. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

German  

Hebrew  

18 

11.50 

53.6 

.215 

177 
1 
5 
15 
2 

6.21 
3.38 
3.47 
3.51 
3.48 

Italian  

Lithuanian  

Polish  

Other  races  

Total  

18 

•..  '_  i_-  

4 

11.50 

53.6 

.215 

201 

5.88 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  

4.88 

58.1 

.084 

21 
1 
18 
14 

5.13 
5.47 
5.94 
4.86 

Bohemian  

German  

1 
3 

3.50 
4.61 

57.5 
51.0 

.061 
.090 

Hebrew  .  .  . 

Italian  

Polish  

1 

1 

7.83 
6.00 

55.3 
57.5 

.142 
.104 

Other  races  

5 

7.12 

Total  

10 

-.-- 

5.07 

55.6 

.091 

59 

5.49 

Males  under  16  years: 
German  

Hebrew  

1 
1 

5.00 
3.50 

55.0 
58.0 

.091 
.060 

2 

4.77 

Polish  

Total  J  

2 

4.25 

- 

3.67 
4.00 

56.5 

1  •-!•- 

55.0 
57.5 

.075 

2 

4.77 

Females  under  16  years: 
American  

1 
1 

.067 
.070 

2 

2.99 

German  

Hebrew  

1 

2.70 

Italian... 

Total  

2 

3.84 

56.2 

.068 

3 

2.89 

Grand  total 

32 

8.55 

54.6 

.157 

265 

5.75 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PANTS  MAKING— Concluded. 


Finishers. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

1 

1 

$3.00 
1.00 

54.0 
50.0 

$0.056 
.020 

2 

2 
3 
1 
5 

2.00 

52.0 

.038 



1 

$4.50 


3.25 

2.01 
3.00 
3.63 

54.0 
50.0 
54.0 
52.1 

.060 
.040 
.056 
.070 

2 

$3.25 

41.7 

$0.078 

2 

3.25 

41.7 

.078 

1 

4.50 

11 

3.06 

52.0 

.059 

111 

4.45 

41.  5  |      .107 

43 

4.10 

30 

3.55 

46.4 

.077 

1 

4 

10.33 
7.  69 

62.0 
56.5 

.167 
.136 

1 
3 

$3.17 
2.79 

3 
2 

2.85 
5.69 

2 

3.88 

59.0 

.066 

! 

5 
4 

8.21 

57.6 

.143 
.086 

5 

24 
1 
24 
64 
57 
15 
9 

3.99 

4.05 
1.61 
4.41 
3.94 
3.22 
3.72 
3.79 

2 

5 
1 
3 
10 
1 

3.88 

59.0 

.066 

4 

2.89 

4.81 

55.6 

4.28 
4.00 
5.30 
4.35 
2.17 

57.0 
60.0 
56.8 
55.4 
26.0 

.075 
.067 
.093 
.079 
.083 

1 
21 
3 
5 

4.25 
6.57 
6.33 
5.32 

57.5 
53.0 
58.5 
57.4 

.074 
.123 
.108 
.093 

4 

2.34 

1 

34 

6.09 

54.  9  |      .  Ill 

194  |      3.77 

20 

4.35 

2.25 
4.17 

54.8 

60.0 
58.0 

.079 

.038 
.072 

4 

1 

2.34 
5.05 

1 
3 

1 

6.08 

1         6.08 

4 

3.69 

58.5 

.063 

1 

5.05 

3.50 
3.25 

== 

3 
1 
5 

1 

2.27 
1.50 
2.94 
4.54 

39.2 
29.3 
48.6 
49.5 

.058 
.051 
.060 
.092 

1 
1 

1 
2 

5.00 
3.81 

1 

4.00 

57.0 

.070 

2 

4.12 

1 

1.10 

40~ 

4.00 

eTstT 

57.0 
55.3 

.070 

4 

3.43 
3.77 

10 
36~ 

2.76 
3.81 

43.9 
5277' 

.063 
.073 

4 
13~ 

3.75 
37l5 

.114 

204 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

VEST  MAKING. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

?or  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

CHICAGO. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

1 
19 
1 

2 

$12.  00 
9.26 
14.66 
20.96 
10.28 

54.0 
38.1 
49.5 
54.0 
54.5 

$0.222 
.243 
.296 
.388 
.189 

Hebrew                

1 

$3.75 

Polish 

Other  races  

Total  

24 

7 
1 
24 
9 

10.17 

8.38 
4.50 
9.33 
6.88 

41.3 

.246 

1 

3.75 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

54.1 
52.5 
53.0 
50.5 

.155 
.086 
.176 
.136 

Bohemian                                              

10 
3 

9.87 
7.31 

Hebrew                             

Italian                                           

Polish 

10 
81 
5 

7.56 
9.97 
8.93 

51.7 
52.4 
43.5 

.146 
.190 
.205 

Scandinavian                             

53 

9.65 

Other  races                                                    

Total  

137 

9.32 

52.1 

^=r= 

.179 

zz^^^^=: 

66 

9.57 

Males  under  16  years: 
Polish 

Total... 

Females  under  16  years: 
Bohemian 

1 

7.23 

54.0 

.134 

Polish 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

Total 

1 

9.23 

54.0 

.134 

Grand  total  

162 

9.43 

50.5' 

.187 

67 

9.49 

ROCHESTER. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American 

German 

Hebrew  

2 

10.12 

56.0 

.182 

Italian 

1 

14  00 

54.0 

.259 

Other  races 

1 

13  00 

54  0 

241 

Total 

4 

11  81 

54  9 

.215 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  

12 

7  41 

51  5 

144 

17 

7.11 

German 

43 

7  48 

46  7 

160 

26 

8  22 

Hebrew  

1 

12.00 

54  0 

.222 

Italian  

1 

6  00 

54  0 

111 

Polish                            

1 

7  00 

54  5 

128 

Other  races 

6 

7  23 

48  9 

148 

g 

8  12 

Total                 

64 

7  48 

48  1 

155 

51 

7  g3 

Males  under  16  years: 
German  

Total  
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

VEST  MAKING. 


Hand  sewers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

1 

$10.00 

55.0 

$0.182 

1 

$14.56 

54.0 

$0.270 

1 

5.50 

21.5 

.256 

1 

13.00 

54.0 

.241 

1 

16.50 

52.0 

.317 

4 
1 

11.31 
12.00 

54.0 
54.0 

.209 
.222 

3 

$27.15 

] 

4 
3 
14 
23 
3 
1 
17 
53 
14 

10.67 

6.77 
7.19 
6.90 
6.06 
6.05 
3.68 
7.00 
8.19 
6.21 

42.8 

53.0 
51.5 

48.4 
40.8 
47.5 
27.0 
52.1 
51.9 
47.4 

.248 

.127 
.140 
.143 
.149 
.127 
.136 
.134 
.157 
.131 

7 

4 
2 
6 
5 

12.11 

54.0 

53.9 
54.0 
49.5 
31.0 

.224 

.135 
.148 
.170 
.124 

3 

1  ••••'•-•      '  • 

2 
1 

27.15 

4.51 
6.57 

3 
5 
6 
2 
1 

$6.12 
7.56 
9.51 
5.53 
1.90 

7.27 
7.97 
8.40 
3.85 

4 
61 
5 

7.62 
8.06 
10.58 

4 
41 
10 

5.63 
8.50 
7.76 

53.5 
52.0 
53.6 

.105 

.163 
.145 

6 

7.24 

132 

7.18 

48.9 

.147 

87 

8.06 

72 

7.82 
6.00 

50.8 
54.0 

.154 

9 

6.56 

.111 

1 

1.00 



1 

6.00 

54.0 

.111 

1 

1.00 

= 

™ 

== 

= 

rzf" 

1 
2 
2 
2 

3.00 
3.18 
3.50 
4.25 

28.5 
50.5 
45.0 
49.5 

.105 
.063 
.078 
.086 

4 

3.53 

48.8 

.072 

i 

3.00 

. 

7 

3.55 

45.5 

.078 

i 

88~ 

3.00 

4         3.53 

48.8 

.072 
Tl56~ 

13~ 

ioTss 

142 

7.07 

48.6 

.146 

8.00            84         7.95 

51.0 

1 

15.00 
10.22 

54.0 
52.4 

.278 
.195 

i 

8.50 
13.50 

54.0 
55.0 

.157 
.245 

7 

10.88 

53.5 

.204 

13 

18 
10 
9 
1 

7 

7.44 
5.84 
5.82 
5.15 
5.50 
6.85 

51.0 
44.8 
44.9 
50.6 
54.0 
47.7 

.146 
.130 
.130 
.102 
.102 
.144 

17        6.65 
19         7.98 
6         5.19 
3         5.89 
1       11.08 
15         7.22 

5 
3 

5.16 

8.87 

46.0 
48.2 

.113 
.184 

2 
4 

7.46 
5.18 

4 

4.99 

53.0 

.094 

5 

6.38 

52.9 

.121 

2 

16.20 

58 

6.20 

47.4 

.130 

61         7.  10 

17 
1 

6.13 
4.00 

50.0 

.123 

8 

— 

8.50 

•      "             ~ 

55.0 

.073 

. 

1 

4.00 

55.0 

.073 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

VEST  MAKING— Continued. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

ROCHESTER—  concluded. 

Females  under  16  years: 
American 

German  :  

1 

$5.50 

55.0 

$0.100 

1 

$6.00 

Total  

69 

4 
16 
4 

5.50 
7.70 

55.0 
48.6 

55.6 
53.5 
50.9 

.100 
.158 

.261 
.272 
.249 

1 
52 

2 
50 

6.00 
7.80 

10.53 
13.18 

Grand  total 

NEW  YORK. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
German  

14.50 
14.57 
12.70 

Hebrew  ...      .             .          

Italian 

Polish  

Other  races 

2 

19.17 

Total  

24 

14.25 

53.4 

.267 

54 

13.31 

10.70 
11.11 
8.71 
7.07 
10.19 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

3 
27 
2 
2 

7 

10.24 
10.52 
8.99 
7.47 
8.31 

55.1 
54.8 
56.8 
50.8 
47.3 

.186 
.192 
.158 
.147 
.176 

1 
10 
2 

1 
2 

German  

Hebrew  ...         ... 

Italian 

Other  races  

Total  

41 
1 

9.90 
3.00 

53.4 
51.0 

.185 
.059 

16 

10.41 

Males  under  16  years: 
Hebrew  

Total  

1 

3.00 

'  

51.0 

.059 

Females  under  16  years: 
Italian  

™ 

— 

Total  

Grand  total  

66 
5 

11.37 
13.03 

53.4 
52.8 

.213 
.247 

70 
25 

12.64 
8.48 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
Hebrew  

Total 

5 

13.  03 

52.8 

.247 

25 

8.48 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American  

Hebrew  

2 

4.50 

Italian  

Other  races  

Total  

2 

4.50 

Males  under  16  years: 
Hebrew.  ..'.  

_ 

Total  

== 

. 

== 

— 

===== 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

VEST  MAKING— Continued. 


Hand  sewers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings par 
weak. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

2 
3 

$3.71 
3.92 

48.0 
39.2 

$0.077 
.100 

1 

$4.00 
2.20 

54.0 
47.0 

$0.074 
.047 

1 

2 

$1.98 
3.25 

5 

63~ 

3.84 
6.02 

42.7 
47.2 

51.3 
55.1 
56.6 
61.0 

.090 
.127 

2 

3.10 

50.5 
51^" 

.061 

3 

2.82 

61 

$7.10 

27 

7.06 

.138 

11 

6.95 

1 

8 
2 
1 

8.78 
8.37 
8.00 
8.41 

.171 
.152 
.141 
.138 

5 
8 
3 

15.33 
9.74 
8.21 

55.9 
60.7 
61.0 

.274 
.160 
.135 

14 

2 

11.59 
9.31 

2 

10.32 

12 

6 
30 
23 
16 
6 

8.34 

55.5 

.150 

.132 
.139 
.173 
.104 
.149 

16 

2 
23 

88 
69 
19 

11.30 

16 

11.20 

59.3 

54.3 
54.3 
55.0 
54.1 
54.8 

.189 

2 

10.32 

7.21 
7.55 
9.39 
5.44 
7.95 

54.7 
54.5 
54.2 
52.2 
53.4 

11.21 

7.38 
6.80 
7.07 
8.46 

1 
1 
1 
9 
4 

5.00 
8.00 
4.66 
4.82 
9.25 

.092 
.147 
.085 
.089 
.170 

2 

8.93 

1 

9.23 

81 

7.66 

53.9 

.142 

201 

7.16 

16 

6.13 

54.4 

.113 

3 

9.03 

. 

1 
1 

=== 

1 

3.71 

~ 

~ 

1 

32" 

3.71 
8.66 

10.00 

93 

7.73 

~547b~ 

.143 

218 

7.44 

56.8 
54.0 

.152 
.185 

5 
1 

9.54 
13.00 

1 

. 

1 

10.00 

54.0 

1  •     - 

.185 

1 

13.00 

1 
6 

1 
1 

5.83 
8.74 
9.00 
5.00 

45.0 
52.6 
54.0 
54.0 

.130 
.166 
.167 
.093 

23 
10 

6.84 
5.98. 

2 
1 

5.52 
3.50 

9 

8.03 

52.1 

.154 

33 

6.57 

3 

4.85 

2 

3.50 

54.0 

.065 

1 

5.00 

1 

2         3.50 

54.0 

.065 

1 

5.00 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

VEST  MAKING— Concluded. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
>loyees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ngs  per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

PHILADELPHIA—  concluded  . 

Females  under  16  years: 
Italian 

Total                                             

Grand  total  

5~ 

~S13.03 

~5278~ 

$8.19 

«0.247 

27 

BALTIMORE. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American  

1 
40 

12.00 
6.46 

57.5 
30.2 

.209 
.214 

Hebrew 

16 

8.28 

Other  races 

Total 

41 

6.60 

30.9 

.214 

.101 
.075 
.095 
.114 
.185 

16 

7 
2 
17 
2 
6 

8.28 

3.  84 
2.(i2 
4.00 
2.76 
3.51 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

5 
1 
5 
3 
1 

3.86 
2.25 
4.17 
4.13 
5.56 

38.5 
30.0 
44.0 
36.3 
30.0 

Bohemian  

German 

Hebrew  

Other  races 

Total 

15 

4.02 

38.7 

.104 

34 

3.73 

Males  under  16  years: 
Bohemian  .  .  .  •.  

H  ebrew 

Total         

Females  under  16  years: 
American     .... 

• 

1 

4.00 

Bohemian  

German  

1 

1.45 

25.0 

.058 

Hebrew  . 

Italian 

Other  races  

Total 

1 

57 

1.45 

25.0 

.058 
.178 

1 

4.00 

sTIe" 

Grand  total  

5.83 

32.8 

51 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,   OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

VEST  MAZING— Concluded. 


Hand  sewers. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported  . 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

$4.04 

34 

4.04 
6.50 

JO.  154 

3 

9 

$8.03 

52.1 

85.  67        54.  0 

10.105 

5 

$6.51 

1 
2 
1 

9.00 
7.32 
11.00 

86.3 
27.5 
57.5 

.104 
.266 
.191 

2 

4 

9.56 
6.52 

7 

9.34 

46.7 

.200 

1 

8.06 

7 

9.34 

46.7 
32.5 

.200 

1 

8.06 

4 

8.66 

49.7 

.174 

6 
3 

7.53 
3.69 

5 

2.73 

.084 

9 

3.61 

6 
17 
3 

4.26 
3.48 
2.43 

49.3 
29.4 
31.7 

.086 
.118 
.077 

ii 

31 
1 

3.27 

4.28 
1.00 

2 

13 

4.75 
2.55 

45.0 
26.2 

.106 
.098 

1 

2 

3.03 
3.03 

31 

3.40 

34.0 

.100 

52 

3.89 

15 

1 
2 

2.85 

28.7 

.099 

6 

3.36 

3.00 
3.00 

57.5 
55.0 

.052 

.055 

3 

3.00 

55.8 

.054 

=== 

== 

=== 

.'     .  .  "   '  .- 

1 

= 

1 

1 

2.75 
2.13 

2 
4 
1 
1 

2.25 
1.74 
.20 
1.45 

30.0 
28.6 
5.0 
25.0 

.075 
.061 
.040 
.058 

2 
3 

1.83 
2.56 

4 

1.50 

24.3 

.062 

3 

2.36 

8 

1.C4 

25.6 

sTs" 

.064 
.116 

8 

cT 

2.30 
3.75 

4 
26~ 

1.50 
3^l5~ 

24.3 
34.4 

.062 
.103 

2 

14 

2.44 
5.01 

46 

4.00 
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TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  AS  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  city  and  all  cities  combined,  the  compo- 
sition of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  for 
representative  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  em- 
ployees in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estab- 
lishments investigated,  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  typical 
woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were  selected  and  visits 
made  to  the  homes.  There  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families.  In 
getting  this  information  in  the  homes  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules 
were  secured  to  fully  represent  typical  home  conditions  of  employees 
in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually  the  schedules  secured  represented  10 
per  cent  of  the  female  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated. 
Some  establishments  were  investigated,  however,  for  the  employees 
of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  no  family  schedules  were 
obtained.  Of  the  detailed  information  secured  through  these  sched- 
ules the  present  table  includes  that  in  regard  to  composition  of  the 
family  and  the  condition  as  to  employment  of  certain  groups  of 
members.  The  facts  are  shown  for  families  grouped  as  native  born 
of  native  parents,  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  born,  and  for 
all  nativities  combined;  and  under  the  second  and  third  of  these 
groups  the  families  are  subdivided  into  races. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  families  studied  in  that  city  was  614,  of  which  8 
were  native  born  of  native  parents,  16  were  native  born  of  foreign 

TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION   OF  FAMILIES  AND   CONDITION    OF    MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL 
CHICAGO. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Total  number  of  families  

8 

5 

62.5 

12.5 
2 
25.0 

4 
50.0 
4 
50.0 

10 

7 
70.0 

10.0 
2 
20.0 

4 
40.0 
6 
60.0 

4 

4 

100.0 

2 

1 
50.0 

16 

12 
75.0 
1 
6.2 
3 
18.8 

8 
50.0 
8 
50.0 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work  ...          .  (numbeT  - 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapaci-  /number, 
tated             .                                      tpsr  cent 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  fnumber. 
or  away  Iper  cent 

1 
50.0 

1 

50.0 
1 
50.0 

Mothers: 
Families  having  mother  at  home  "Kercent" 
Families  having  mother  at  work               fnumber. 

3 
75.0 
1 
25.0 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away.  .  -{^er^ent 
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parents,  and  590  were  foreign  born.  The  Polish  race  is  the  most 
largely  represented  of  the  foreign-born  races,  there  being  152  Polish 
families  reported.  In  439  of  these  families,  or  71.5  per  cent,  the  father 
was  at  work,  the  percentage  in  which  the  father  was  at  work  (not 
including  the  group  "other  races")  varying  from  61.4  for  the  150 
Bohemian  families  of  foreign  birth  to  100  per  cent  for  the  4  German 
families  of  native  birth  and  the  2  Lithuanian  families  of  foreign  birth. 
The  highest  percentage  for  any  race  having  a  considerable  number  of 
families  was  83.8  per  cent,  which  is  shown  for  the  111  Italian  families 
of  foreign  birth.  In  41  families  the  father  was  idle  or  incapacitated, 
these  being  6.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  134  families,  or 
21.8  per  cent,  the  father  was  dead,  a  deserter,  or  away.  For  the 
mothers,  in  like  manner,  information  is  presented  as  to  the  number 
and  per  cent  at  home,  at  work,  and  dead  or  away.  The  facts  are  also 
given  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  grouped  into  the  following 
classes:  Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding  fathers)  16  years  of 
age  and  over,  female  members  of  the  family  (excluding  mothers) 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  other  nonwage-earners,  and  for  the  whole 
family.  In  each  of  these  groups  or  classes  there  may  be  and  in  some 
cases  are  persons  who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  natural  family 
(that  is,  they  are  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  of  the  family), 
as  nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc., 
who  are  living  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the  family  and  if  they  are 
at  work  turning  all  their  earnings  into  the  family  fund.  All  of  these 
facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  of  the  five  cities  and  for  all 
cities  combined. 

BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
bers. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

150 

92 
61.4 
14 
9.3 
44 
29.3 

116 
77.3 
28 
18.7 
6 
4.0 

63 

44 

69.9 
5 
7.9 
14- 
22.2 

50 
79.4 
8 
12.7 
5 
7.9 

50 

34 
68.0 
2 
4.0 
14 
28.0 

42 
84.0 
4 
8.0 
4 
8.0 

Ill 

93 
83.8 
5 
4-5 
13 
11.7 

42 
37.8 
67 
60.4 
2 
1.8 

2 

2 
100.0 

152 

113 
74.3 
10 
6.6 
29 
19.1 

132 

86.8 
17 
11.2 
3 
2.0 

24 

15 

62.5 
2 
8.3 
7 
29.2 

16 
66.7 
8 
33.3 

38 

29 
76.3 
1 
2.6 
8 
21.1 

20 
52.6 
17 
44.8 
1 
2.6 

590 

422 
71.5 
39 
6.6 
129 
21.9 

420 
71.2 
149 
25.2 
21 
3.6 

614             1 

439  \         9 
71.5  /         2 
41  B         „ 
6.7  j         3 
134   \         . 
21.8   / 

432   \         . 
70.4   /         5 
161   \        6 

26.2   /         6 
21    \         7 
3.4  /        7 

2 
100.0 

......... 

Doc,  645,  61-2,  vol  2 40 
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TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION    OF    FAMILIES   AND    CONDITION    OF    MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

CHICAGO — Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
20 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

2 
3 
1.5 
3 
100.0 

5 
6 
1.2 
6 
100.0 

2 
4 
2.0 
4 

100.0 

5 
7 
1.4 
5 
71.4 

6 
8 
1.3 
1 
12.5 

2 
4 
2.0 
4 
100.0 

7 
9 
1.3 
7 
70.0 

10 
12 

1.2 
1 
8.3 

/number.  . 

At  WOrk  lr»or  /»ont 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 
Number  of  families  having          .         

2 
2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

1 
1 

1.0 

Average  number  per  family      ....         

At  work                                                      /number.  . 

•••\percent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

3 
3 
1.0 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school                                                    {number.. 

•••(percent 
At  home                                                    (number.. 

•••\percent 
At  work                                                      (number.. 

7 
87.5 

9 
24 
2.7 
15 
62.5 
9 
37.5 

3 

100.0 

2 
4 
2.0 
1 
25.0 
3 
75.0 

1 

100.0 

11 
91.7 

11 
28 
2.5 
16 
57.1 
12 
42.9 

•••\percent 
Children  under  14  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

3 
4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

Number  of  such  persons  .        

\verage  number  per  family 



At  school                                                    {number.. 

\per  cent.  . 
At  home                                                    (number.. 

•••\percent 
At  work                                                       (number.. 

••'\percent 
Other  non  wage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having 

1 
1 
1.0 

1 

1 
1.0 

83 
5.2 
42 
2.6 

3 
5 
1.7 

88 
5.5 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons    .                .           .... 

27 
3.4 
18 
2.5 

1 
2 
2.0 

29 
3.6 

61 
6.1 
29 
2.9 

1 
2 
2.0 

63 
6.3 

16 
4.0 
8 
2.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

17 
4.3 

6 
3.0 
5 
2.5 

1 
2 
2.0 

8 
4.0 

Average  number  per  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  

Average  number  per  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

ROCHESTER. 


1 

Total  number  of  families  

18 

3 

21 

2 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work                (number.  . 

17 

2 

19 

3 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapaci-  (number.  . 

94.4 

66.7 
1 

90.6 
1 

tated  \psr  cent 

oo    o 

4.7 

4 

Families  having  father  dead  deserter,  (number 

1 

1 

5  6 

4.7 

Mothers: 

10 

1 

11 

55.6 

33.3 

52.4 

8 

1 

9 

6 

Families  having  mother  at  work  |r£r  Cg^t 

44.4 

33.3 

42.8 

._,      ...     ,      .           ,,       ,      ,                   (number.. 

1 

1 

7 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away.  .<       cent 

33.4 

4.8 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 

num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 

anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

tivities. 

ber. 

63 

28 

25 

25 

1 

71 

12 

13 

238 

242 

8 

87 

36 

40 

38 

1 

96 

18 

20 

336 

343 

9 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

10 

85 

36 

40 

33 

1 

90 

18 

18 

321 

328 

1 

97.7 

100.0 

100.0 

86.9 

100.0 

90.9 

100.0 

90.0 

94.7 

95.6 

/ 

109 

50 

40 

42 

1 

120 

20 

23 

405 

417 

12 

159 

88 

72 

54 

2 

187 

24 

34 

620 

635 

13 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

14 

153 

81 

69 

49 

2 

181 

21 

32 

588 

601 

94.4 

92.0 

94.4 

89.1 

100.0 

95.3 

87.5 

91.4 

93.5 

93.2 

96 

26 

27 

36 

2 

90 

8 

16 

301 

311 

16 

106 

29 

27 

41 

2* 

98 

8 

17 

328 

340 

17 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

18 

11 

6 

8 

7 

16 

3 

5 

56 

57 

10.4 

20.7 

29.6 

17.1 

16.3 

37.5 

29  4 

17.1 

16  8 

\       19 

6 

1 

3 

7 

2 

19 

19 

5.6 

3.7 

7.3 

7.2 

11.8 

5.8 

5.6 

\       2U 

89 

23 

18 

31 

2 

75 

5 

10 

253 

264 

I            01 

84.0 

79.3 

66.7 

75.6 

100.0 

76.5 

62.5 

58.8 

77.1 

77.6 

/    21 

105 

34 

38 

79 

1 

127 

6 

18 

408 

422 

22 

268 

77 

84 

201 

2 

395 

11 

56 

1,094 

1,126 

23 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.0 

3.1 

1.8 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

24 

199 

57 

60 

97 

2 

248 

10 

29 

702 

722 

1        25 

74.3 

74.0 

71.4 

48.3 

100.0 

62.8 

90.9 

53.6 

64.1 

64.1 

J 

67 

20 

24 

103 

146 

1 

27 

388 

400 

\ 

25.0 

26.0 

28.6 

51.2 

3.7 

9.1 

46.4 

35.5 

35.5 

2 

.7 

1 
.5 



1 
.2 

4 
4 

4 

4 

}       27 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

11 

12 

28 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

14 

15 

29 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1  3 

1  2 

30 

873 

337 

306 

544 

11 

1,054 

102 

195 

3,422 

3,532 

31 

5.8 

5.3 

6.1 

4.9 

5.5 

6.9 

4.3 

5.1 

5.8 

5.8 

32 

449 

192 

165 

274 

7 

477 

67 

106 

1,737 

1,797 

33 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

3.5 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

34 

11 

1 

8 

18 

9 

3 

50 

54 

35 

15 

1 

12 

27 

13 

g 

76 

83 

36 

1.4 

1.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

2  7 

1  5 

1  5 

37 

888 
5.3 

338 
5.4 

318 
6.4 

511 

4.6 

11 
5.5 

1,067 
7.0 

102 
4.3 

203 
5.3 

3,498 
5.9 

3,615 
5.9 

38 
39 

ROCHESTER. 


38 

31 

14 

3 

7 

98 

119 

1 

30 

26 

11 

5 

5 

77 

% 

I 

78.9 

83.9 

78.6 

62.5 

71  4 

78  6 

80  7 

}    " 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

8 

\ 

7.9 

7  1 

25  0 

14  3 

7  1 

6  7 

\    3 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

\ 

13.2 

16.1 

14.3 

12  5 

14  3 

14  3 

12  6 

}    4 

29 

25 

5 

7 

4 

70 

81 

}_ 

76  3 

80  7 

35  7 

87  5 

57  1 

71  4 

68  1 

5 

7 

5 

9 

1 

2 

24 

33 

\      a 

18.4 

16.1 

64.3 

12.5 

28  6 

24  5 

27.7 

f     ^ 

2 

4 

5 

}_ 

5.3 

3.2 

14  3 

4.1 

4.2 

1 
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TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION   OF   FAMILIES    AND   CONDITION    OF    MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 
ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male'  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

8 
9 
1.1 
9 
100.0 

10 
22 
2.2 
21 
95.5 

9 
10 
1.1 
2 

1 

1 
1.0 

9 
10 
1.1 
9 
90.0 

12 
24 
2.0 
23 
95.8 

10 
11 

1.1 
2. 

18.2 

AtT                                                             /number  

At  work  tper  cent.  . 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 

2 
2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

1 
1.0 

Number  of  such  persons                                 

At  work                                                      jnumber 

•••\percent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  persons                                        * 

At  school                                                     /number.. 

'  "  "  \per  cent 
At  home                                                      /number 

20.0 

\percent 
At  work                                                     ..fnumker.. 

8 
80.0 

15 
38 
2.5 
25 
65.8 
13 

100.0 

2 
6 
3.0 
6 
100.0 

9 
81.8 

17 
44 
2.6 
31 
70.5 
13 
29.5 

\per  cent.. 
Children  under  14  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family                                       v 

At  school                                                    (number 

'     Iper  cent 
At  home....                                                 /number 

\per  cent 
At  work                                                      /number.. 

34.2 

•••\percent.. 
Other  non  wage-earners: 
Numhpr  nf  familips  having 

1 
1.0 

115 
6.4 
63 
3.5 

1 
1 

1.0 

16 
5.3 
6 
2.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

17 
5.7 

2 
2 
1.0 

131 
6.2 
69 
3.3 

1 
1 
1.0 

132 
6.3 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number'per  family 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

Total  number  of  wage-earners  .    . 

Average  number  per  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers  

Average  number  per  family  

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

115 
6.4 

Average  number  per  family. 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

Total  number  of  families 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work                 (number.  . 

1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

\per  cent  .  . 
Families  having  father  idle  or  incapaci-  /number 

50.0 

80.0 

50.0 

71.4 

tated  Iper  cent 

4 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  /number.  . 
or  away                                                 \percent 

1 
50  0 

1 
20  0 

1 

50  0 

2 
28  6 

Mothers: 

2 

1 

3 

^percent.  . 

"~2 

40.0 
3 

50.0 
1 

42.9 
4 

6 

Families  having  mother  at  work  4   "      "ji  • 

100.0 

60.0 

50.0 

57.1 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  awaY--'{  percent 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued . 

ROCHESTER—  Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

23 
33 
1.4 
33 
100.0 

26 
53 
2.0 
52 
98.1 

27 
32 
1.2 
5 
15.6 
4 
12.5 
23 
71.9 

25 
63 
2.5 
51 

81.0 
12 
19.0 

19 
26 
1.4 
25 
96.2 

26 
46 
1.8 
43 
93.5 

15 
17 
1.1 
10 
58.8 
2 
11.8 
5 
29.4 

21 
59 
2.8 
50 
84.7 
9 
15.3 

4 
5 
1.3 

5 
100.0 

7 
13 
1.9 
12 
92.3 

4 
5 
1.3 
4 
80.0 

4 

5 
7 
1.4 
7 
100.0 

3 

5 
1.7 
4 
80.0 

6 

7 
1.2 
2 

55 
77 
1.4 
74 

96.1 

69 
130 
•1.9 
121 
93.1 

57 
66 
1.2 
21 
31.8 
8 
12.1 
37 
56.1 

70 
183 
2.6 
141 
77.0 
42 
23.0 

64 
87 
1.4 
83 
95.4 

81 
154 
1.9 
144 
93.5 

67 
77 
1.1 
23 
29.9 
8 
10.4 
46 
59.7 

87 
227 
2.6 
172 
75.8 
55 
24.2 

8 
9 
10 

}   " 

12 
13 
14 

}    » 

16 
17 
18 

}    » 

>    » 
}    21 

22 
23 
24 

}    » 
}    26 

}    ? 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

6 

1.5 

4 

66.7 

7 
13 
1.9 



10 
76.9 

5 
5 
1  0 



28.6 

2 

40.0 



1 
20.0 

13 
25 
1.9 
14 
56.0 
11 
44.0 

3 

60.0 

5 

71.4 

6 
16 
2.7 
14 

87.5 
2 
12.5 

5 
20 
4  0 



12 
60.0 
8 
40.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

251 
6.6 
145 
3.8 

7 
13 
1.9 

264 
6.9 

1 
1 
1.0 

205 
6.6 
104 
3.4 

12 
29 
2.4 

234 
7.5 

1 

1 
1.0 

48 
6.9 
23 
3.3 

3 
3 
1.0 

637 
6.5 
333 
3.4 

281 
65 
2.3 

702 
7.2 

5 
5 
1.0 

768 
6.5 
402 
3.4 

29 
66 
2.3 

834 
7.0 



74 
5.3 
38 
2.7 

6 
16 
2.7 

90 
6.4 



59 
7.4 
23 
2.9 

3 
7 
2.3 

66 
8.3 



::::::::: 



48 
6.9 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

48 

95 

695 

1 

1 

3 

844 

853 

1 

1 

21 

66 

562 

1 

651 

657 

\ 

100.0 

43.7 

69.5 

80.9 

100.0 

77.1 

77.0 

/    2 

3 

9 

49 

1 

62 

62 

6.3 

9.5 

33  3 

7  4 

7  3 

I    3 

24 

20 

84 

1 

2 

131 

134 

\ 

50.0 

21.0 

12  0 

100  0 

66  7 

15  5 

15  7 

/ 

1 

38 

90 

149 

3 

281 

284 

100.0 

79.1 

94.7 

21.4 

100  0 

33.3 

33.3 

}    b 

8 

5 

528 

•j 

1 

543 

549 

16.7 

5.3 

76.0 

100  0 

100  0 

64  3 

64  4 

• 

2 

18 

20 

20 

4.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 
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TABLE  XII.-COMPOSITION   OF  FAMILIES   AND    CONDITION    OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

1 
1 
1.0 

1 
1 
1.0 
1 
100.0 

4 
8 
2.0 

7 
87.5 

1 
100.0 

2 
5 
2.5 
4 
80.0 

At  work  \percent-. 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 

1 
2 
2.0 

2 
3 
1.5 
3 
100.0 

At  work                                                    /number.. 

2 
100.0 

1 
2 
2.0 

50.0 

\percent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

At  school                                                     (number.. 

•••\percent.. 
At  home                                                      (number.  . 

•••\percent 

At  work  feS:: 

1 
50.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

2 
4 
2.0 
3 
75.0 
1 
25.0 

2 
4 
2.0 
3 
75.0 
1 
25.0 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school                                                    {number.. 

1 
100.0 

\percent.. 
/number.  . 
At  home..          •{ 

\percent.. 

At  work  iSercent 

Other  nonwage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having 

1 
1 
1.0 

20 
4.0 
12 
2.4 

1 
1.0 

26 
3.7 
17 
2.4 

Natural  family: 

8 
4.0 
6 
3.0 

6 
3.0 
5 
2.5 

Average  number  per  familv 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family  

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

1 
1 
1 

9 
4.5 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers  
Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons. 

20 
4.0 

6 
3.0 

26 
3.7 

Average  number  per  family 

»        w 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1 

Total  number  of  families 

28 

7 

4 

11 

Fathers: 

Pamilips  having  fathpr  at  wnrV                      /number. 

18 

3 

3 

6 

3 

Families  having  father  idlo  or  incapaci-fnumber 

64.3 
o 



42.9 

75.0 

54.5 

tated                                                        Ipcr  cent 

7  1 

4 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserterjnumber 

8 

4 

1 

5 

or  away                                                 IP6*1  cent 

28  6 

57  1 

25  0 

45.5 

Mothers: 

13 

2 

3 

5 

6 

Families  having  mother  at  work  ft^?i5«  *  " 

46.4 
14 

28.6 
4 

75.0 
1 

45.5 
5 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away.  -•|per  cen^ 

3.6 

14.3 

9.0 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

1 
1.0 
1 
100.0 

1 

2 
2.0 
2 
100.0 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

26 
36 
1.4 
34 
94.4 

44 
82 
1.9 
77 
93.9 

6 
6 
1.0 
4 
66.6 
1 
16.7 
1 
16.7 

14 
25 
1.8 
19 
76.0 
6 
24.0 

45 
66 
1.5 

59 
89.4 

88 
133 
1.5 
130 
97.7 

32 
39 
1.2 
19 
48.7 
2 
5.1 
18 
46.2 

57 
139 
2.4 
101 
72.7 
38 
27.3 

166 
213 
1.3 
198 
93.0 

298 
452 
1.5 
431 
95.4 

127 
132 
1.0 
41 
31.1 
16 
12.1 
75 
56.8 

499 
1,167 
2.3 
492 
42.1 
664 
56.9 
11 
1.0 

15 
16 
1.1 

3,268 
4.7 
1,805 
2.6 

190 

378 
2.0 

3,646 
5.2 

2 
4 
2.0 
4 
100.0 

3 
4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

240 
320 
1.3 
296 
92.5 

434 
673 
1.6 
644 
95.7 

168 
180 
1.1 
65 
36.1 
20 
11.1 
95 
52.8 

572 
1,335 
2.3 
616 
46.2 
708 
53.0 
11 
.8 

19 
22 
1.2 

4,067 
4.8 
2,240 
2.7 

210 

427 
2.0 

4,494 
5.3 

241 

321 
1.4 

297 
92.5 

439 
683 
1.6 
653 
95.6 

169 
182 
1.1 
66 
36.3 
20 
11.0 
96 
52.7 

575 
1,340 
2.3 
620 
46.3 
709 
52.9 
11 
.8 

20 
23 
1.2 

4,101 
4.8 
2,263 
2.7 

211 
428 
2.0 

4,529 
5.3 

8 
9 
10 

>    " 

12 
13 
14 

}    15 

16 
17 

18 

}    '9 

}       20 

}  2' 

22 
23 
24 

}    2° 

}       26 

}       " 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

| 

j 



1 
1 
1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 
100.0 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

3 
3.0 
3 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 

221 
4.6 
141 
2.9 

3 
3 
1.0 

224 

4.7 

2 
4 
2.0 

551 
5.8 
278 
2.9 

17 
46 

2.7 

597 
6.3 



7 
7.0 
4 
4.0 

2 
2.0 
2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 
2 
2.0 

16 
5.3 
8 
2.7 

7 
7.0 

2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 

16 
5.3 

PHILADELPHIA. 


19 

54 

190 

3 

1 

273 

010 

1 

9 

34 

160 

2 

4 

47.4 

63.0 

84  2 

66  7 

57  1 

76  5 

74  7 

}  2 

2 

6 

15 

j 

94 

oe 

10.5 

11.1 

7.9 

14  3 

8  8 

80 

}  3 

8 

14 

15 

1 

2 

4O 

CO 

42.1 

25.9 

7  9 

33  3 

28  6 

}  4 

9 

47 

118 

1 

4 

17Q 

1Q7 

47.4 

87.0 

62  1 

33  4 

cy  I 

cc  c 

fi3  1 

}  5 

8 

4 

68 

1 

42  1 

7  4 

OC  0 

• 

I    6 

2 

3 

4 

j 



12 

32.4 

/ 

10.5 

5.6 

2.1 

33  •* 

98  A 

A  A 

A  ft 
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TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION    OF  FAMILIES    AND    CONDITION   OF  MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

PHIL  ADELPHI  A— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

10 
10 
1.0 

3 
4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

2 
4 
3.0 
3 

100.0 

4 
4 
1.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

3 
4 
1.3 

4 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 

5 
6 
1.2 
6 
100.0 

5 

8 
1.8 
7 
87.5 

6 
6 
1.0 

/number  .  . 

9 
90.0 

20 
29 
1.5 

\per  cent.. 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 
Number  of  families  having                           

Average  number  per  family                   

Uwork                                               ---ft^nt" 

28 
100.0 

8 
8 
1.0 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  such  persons                            

Average  number  per  family                                  

At  school                                               -    /niimber-- 

4 

\per  cent.  . 

50.0 

At  home  inpr  pprit 

At  work                            ...feSSr 

4 
50.0 

14 
25 
1.8 

4 
100.0 

5 
12 
2.4 
11 
91.7 
1 
8.3 

2 
100.0 

4 
14 
3.5 
7 
50.0 
7 
50.0 

6 
100.0 

9 
26 
2.9 
18 
69.2 
8 
30.8 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Number  of  such  persons                            

Average  number  per  family 

At  school                                                    .[number.. 

16 
64.0 
9 
36.0 

001  \per  cent  .  . 
\thome                                                      (number 



\per  cent.  . 
At  work                                                    (number.. 

•  •  -\per  cent 
Other  non  wage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having 

1 
1 
1.0 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons 

120 
4  3 

33 
4.7 
18 
2.6 

1 
1 
1.0 

29 
7.3 
12 
3.0 

62 
5.6 
30 
2.7 

1 
1 
1.0 

63 
5.7 

\verage  number  per  family 

73 

Average  number  per  familv 

2  6 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

7 
8 
1  i 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

128 
4.6 

34 
4.9 

29 
7.3 

Average  number  per  family  

BALTIMORE. 


1 

Total  number  of  families                              

32 

37 

8 

45 

2 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work  (number.  . 

20 

24 

6 

30 

3 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapaci-fnumber 

62.5 
1 

64.9 
1 

75.0 

66.7 
1 

tated                                                        Iper  cent 

3  1 

2  7 

2.2 

4 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  /number 

11 

12 

2 

14 

or  away         .        ipcr  cent 

34  4 

32.4 

25.0 

31.1 

Mothers: 

20 

24 

6 

30 

5 

Families  having  mother  at  home  inei^cent"  " 
Familip<5  having  mnthpr  at  wnrk                 (number.  . 

62.5 
12 



64.9 
11 

75.0 
2 

66.7 
13 

37.5 

29.7 
2 

25.0 

28.9 
2 

7 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away.<       cent 

5.4 

4.4 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

6 
11 

1.8 
11 
100.0 

10 
17 
1.7 
17 
100.0 

7 
7 
1.0 
1 
14.3 

29 
41 
1.4 
35 
85.4 

45 
82 
1.8 
78 
95.1 

31 
35 
1.1 
6 
17.1 
2 
5.7 
27 
77.2 

37 
99 
2.7 
73 
73.7 
24 
24.3 
2 
2.0 

2 
2 
1.0 

350 
6.5 
180 
3.3 

10 
23 
2.3 

373 

6.9 

63 
91 
1.4 
87 
95.6 

112 
154 
1.4 
139 
90.3 

83 
95 
1.1 
12 
12.6 
5 
5.3 
78 
82.1 

129. 

343 
2.7 
190 
55.4 
151 
44.0 
2 
.6 

5 
6 
1.2 

1,050 
5.5 
534 

2.8 

37 
70 
1.9 

1,120 
5.9 

1 
2 
2  0 

1 
1 
1.0 

100 
146 
1.5 
135 
92.5 

175 
267 
1.6 
245 
91.8 

126 
144 
1.1 
20 
13.9 
8 
5.5 
116 
80.6 

181 
478 
2.6 
285 
59.6 
186 
38.9 
7 
1.5 

7 
8 
1.1 

1,537 
5.6 
794 
2.9 

53 
105 
2.0 

1,642 
6.0 

115 
162 
1.4 
150 
92.6 

200 
304 
1.6 
280 
92.1 

140 
158 
1.1 
24 
15.2 
8 
5.1 
126 
79.7 

204 
529 
2.6 
319 
60.3 
203 
38.4 
7 
1.3 

8 
9 
1.1 

1,719 
5.5 

879 
2.9 

61 
114 
1.9 

1,833 
5.9 

8 
9 
10 

}    " 

12 
13 
14 

}    15 

16 
17 

18 

}    19 

}       20 

}       21 

22 
23 
24 

}    » 

}       26 

}       * 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

2 
100.0 

2 
4 

'     6 
10 

1.8 
7 
70.0 

5 

7 
1.4 
1 
14.3 
1 
14.3 
5 
71.4 

3 
6 
2.0 
4 
66.7 
2 
33.3 

2  0 

4 

100.0 





6 
85.7 

11 
29 
2.6 
17 
58.6 
9 
31.0 
3 
10.4 

1 



1 
1.0 

1 

100.0 



92 
4.8 
54 
2.8 

4 
10 
2.5 

102 
5.4 



11 

3.7 
9 
3.0 

34 
4.9 
17 
2.4 

2 
2 
1.0 

36 
5.1 



11 
3.7 

BALTIMORE. 


8 

47 

162 

31 

40 

6 

5 

299 

376 

1 

6 

32 

113 

25 

36 

4 

3 

219 

269 

}_ 

75.0 

68.1 

69.7 

80.6 

90.0 

66.6 

60.0 

73.3 

71.6 

2 

4 

9 

1 

1 

15 

17 

8.5 

5.6 

2  5 

16  7 

5  0 

4  5 

}0 
<* 

2 

11 

40 

6 

3 

1 

2 

65 

90 

}. 

25.0 

23.4 

24.7 

19.4 

7.5 

16.7 

40.0 

21.7 

23.9 

4 

6 

33 

140 

7 

17 

5 

4 

212 

262 

1          _ 

75.0 

70.2 

86.4 

22.6 

42.5 

83.3 

80.0 

70.9 

69.7 

}        6 

1 

13 

18 

23 

23 

1 

79 

104 

1         „ 

12.5 

27.7 

11.1 

74.2 

57.5 

16.7 

26  4 

27  7 

/        6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

10 

1         ft 

12.5 

2.1 

2.5 

3.2 

20.0 

2.7 

2.6 

> 
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TABLE  XII.— COMPOSITION   OF  FAMILIES   AND   CONDITION    OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

BALTIM  OEE— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 
Number  of  families  having 

10 
12 
1.2 
12 
100.0 

22 
33 
1.6 

17 
22 
1.3 
21 
95.5 

26 
44 
1.7 
40 
90.9 

17 
18 
1.1 
2 
11.1 
1 
5.6 
15 
83.3 

20 
64 
3.2 
34 
53.1 
25 
39.1 
5 
7.8 

3 
4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

6 
8 
1.3 
8 
100.0 

6 
9 
1.5 
2 
22.2 

20 
26 
1.3 
25 
96.2 

32 
52 
1.6 
48 
92.3 

23 

27 
1.2 
4 
14.8 
1 
3.7 
22 
81.5 

27 
88 
3.3 
47 
53.4 
36 
40.9 
5 
5.7 

Average  number^per  family                            .  .  . 

At  work                                                   I  number.. 

)rK  \per  cent.  . 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 
Number  of  families  having          

Number  of  such  persons 



Average  number  per  family  

At  work                                                    /number.. 

23 

69.7 

13 
13 

1  0 

jrK  \per  cent.  . 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 



Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

At  school                                                  [number 

3 
23.1 

•••\percent-. 
At  home                                                   (number 

'••\percent.. 
At  work                                                   /number  . 

10 
76.9 

14 
32 
2.3 
21 
65.6 
7 
21.9 
4 
12.5 

3 
3 
1.0 

146 
4.6 
81 
2.5 

7 

77.8 

7 
24 
3.4 
13 
54.2 
11 
45.8 

••\percent.. 
Children  under  14  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

At  school                                                  /number 

•'•\percent. 
At  home  .                                                   (number 

\percent. 
At  work...                                                  /number 

\percent. 
Other  nonwage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family... 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons  

208 
5.6 
116 
3.1 

2 
2 
1.0 

210 
5.7 

59 
7.4 
27 
3.4 

1 
1 

1.0 

60 
7.5 

267 
5.9 
143 
3.2 

3 
3 
1.0 

270 
C.O 

Average  number  per  family.    . 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family  

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having  

9 
12 
1  3 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

158 
4  9 

Average  number  per  family 

ALL  CITIES. 


Total  number  of  families 

Fathers: 

Families  having  father  at  work | 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapaci- (number . . 

tated \per  cent. . 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  I  number.. 

or  away \per  cent. . 

Mothers: 

Families  having  mother  at  home ^ent" " 

number. . 
.percent., 
(number . . 
\percent.. 


Families  having  mother  at  work 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away . . 


70 

44 

62.9 
4 

5.7 

22 

31.4 

37 

52.9 

32 

45.7 

1 

1.4 


10 

7 
70.0 

1 
10.0 

2 
20.0 

4 
40.0 


71 

52 

73.2 

1 

1.4 

18 

25.4 

41 

57.8 
27 

38.0 

3 

4.2 


19 

13 

68.4 
1 

5.3 

5 

26.3 

12 

63.1 

6 

31.6 

1 

5.3 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

8 
9 
10 

K              11 

12 
13 
14 

\       15 

16 
17 

18 

I"       19 
\       20 

\       21 

22 
23 
24 

|.       25 
\       26 

|.       27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
,39 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

3 
3 

1.0 
3 
100.0 

3 
5 
1.7 
5 
100.0 

6 
6 
1.0 

20 
25 
1.3 
25 

100.0 

33 
59 
1.8 
49 
83.1 

23 
25 
1.1 
2 

8.0 
1 
4.0 
22 
88.0 

30 
79 
2.6 
40 
50.6 
27 
34.2 
12 
15.2 

82 
105 
1.3 
101 
96.2 

126 
204 
1.6 
198 
97.1 

85 
99 
1.2 
21 
21.2 
8 
8.1 
70 
70.7 

116 
329 
2.8 
198 
60.2 
121 
36.8 
10 
2.7 

5 
5 
1  0 

13 
18 
1.4 
18 
100.0 

14 
18 
1.3 
14 

77.8 

11 
13 
1.2 
2 
15.4 
1 
7.7 
10 
76.9 

23 
71 
3.1 
31 
43.7 
38 
53.5 
2 
2.8 

6 
7 
1.2 

7 
100.0 

15 
22 
1.5 
22 
100.0 

11 
11 
1.0 

3 
3 
1.0 
3 

100.0 

5 
8 
1.6 
6 
75.0 

3 

3 
1.0 

3 
3 

1.0 
3 

100.0 

5 
9 
1.8 
9 

100.0 

3 
4 
1.3 

130 
164 
1.3 

160 
97.6 

201 

325 
1.6 
303 
93.2 

142 
161 
1.1 
25 
15.5 
12 
7.5 
124 
77.0 

215 
597 
2.7 
332 
55.6 
238 
39.9 
27 
4.5 

6 
6 
1.0 

1,778 
5.9 
912 
3.1 

57 
101 
1.8 

1,879 
6.3 

160 
202 
1.3 
197 
97.5 

255 

410 
1.6 
374 
91.2 

178 
201 
1.1 
32 
15.9 
13 
6.5 
156 
77.6 

256 
717 

2.8 
400 
55.8 
281 
39.2 
36 
5.0 

9 
9 
1.0 

2,191 
5.8 
1,136 
3.0 

69 
116 
1.7 

2,307 
6.1 

1 
9.1 
10 
90.9 

30 
59 
2.0 
29 
49.2 
28 
47.4 
2 
3.4 

1 

25.0 
3 
75.0 

5 
16 
3.2 
10 
62.5 
5 
31.3 
1 
6.2 

6 
100.0 

7 
30 
4.3 
19 
63.3 
11 
36.7 

3 

100.0 

4 
13 
3.3 
5 

38.5 
8 
61.5 

1 
1 
1.0 

58 
7.3 
21 
2.6 

270 
5.7 
153 
3.3 

6 
9 
1.5 

279 
5.9 

1,022 
6.3 
510 
3.1 

27 
45 
1.7 

1,067 
6.6 

175 
5.6 
92 
3.0 

6 
7 
1.2 

182 
5.9 

176 
4.4 
100 
2.5 

16 
36 
2.3 

212 
5.3 

38 
6.3 
17 

2.8 

39 

7.8 
19 
3.8 

2 
4 
2.0 

43 

8.6 

58 
7.3 

38 
6.3 

ALL  CITIES. 


159 

215 

392 

1,041 

43 

170 

24 

60 

2,104 

2,274 

1 

99 

136 

273 

851 

39 

124 

15 

41 

1,578 

1,694 

62.3 

63.3 

69.7 

81.8 

90.7 

72.9 

62.5 

68.3 

75.0 

74.5 

I 

14 

17 

26 

70 

1 

13 

2 

4 

147 

154 

\       0 

8.8 

7.9 

6.6 

6.7 

2.3 

7.7 

8.3 

6.7 

7.0 

6.8 

j  3 

46 

62 

93 

120 

3 

33 

7 

15 

379 

426 

28.9 

28.8 

23.7 

11.5 

7.0 

19.4 

29.2 

25.0 

18.0 

18.7 

>    4 

123 

159 

344 

321 

19 

145 

16 

35 

1,162 

1,256 

I     e. 

77.4 

73.9 

87.7 

30.8 

44.2 

85.3 

66.7 

58.4 

55.2 

55.2 

1     5 

29 

44 

36 

695 

24 

21 

8 

20 

877 

948 

18.2 

20.5 

9.2 

66.8 

55.8 

12.4 

33.3 

33.3 

41.7 

41.7 

( 

7 

12 

12 

25 

4 

5 

65 

70 

4.4 

5.6 

3.1 

2.4 

2.3 

8.3 

3.1 

3.1 
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TABLE  XII.-COMPOSITION   OF    FAMILIES  AND   CONDITION   OF    MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

22 
25 
1.1 
24 
96.0 

48 
70 
1.5 
59 
84.3 

22 
23 
1.0 
8 
34.8 

2 
4 
2.0 
4 
100.0 

5 
7 
1.4 
5 
71.4 

6 
8 
1.3 
1 
12.5- 

29 
36 
1.2 

35 
97.2 

40 
75 
1.9 
68 
90.7 

33 
35 
1.1 
4 
11.4 
1 

6 

7 
1.2 
6 
85.7 

15 
19 
1.3 
19 
100.0 

10 
13 
1.3 
2 
15.4 

37 
47 
1.3 
45 

95.7 

60 
101 

1.7 
92 
91.1 

49 
56 
1.1 
7 
12.5 
1 
1.8 
48 
85.7 

66 
190 
2.9 
115 
60.5 
70 
36.9 
5 
2.6 

4 
4 
1.0 

569 
5.7 
301 
3.0 

8 
10 
1.3 

579 
5.8 

Number  of  such  persons                       

(number.. 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 

At  work                                                      /number 

\percent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  such  persons                                         

At  school                                                     /number 

\per  cent.. 
At  home                                                 ..-teSft" 

\per  cent.. 
At  work                                                 ---&±t" 

15 
65.2 

32 
62 
1.9 
42 
67.7 
16 
25.8 
4 
6.5 

4 

7 
87.5 

9 
24 
2.7 
15 
62.5 
9 
37.5 

30 

85.7 

44 
122 
2.8 
74 
60.7 
43 
35.2 
5 
4.1 

3 
3 
1.0 

392 
5.5 
217 
3.1 

4 
4 
1.0 

396 
5.6 

11 

84.6 

13 
44 
3.4 
26 
59.1 
18 
40.9 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons                      

Average  number  per  family 

At  school...                                           ...lnumber/ 

\per  cent. 
At  home                                                      (number 

"~\per  cent. 
At  work                                                      (number 

"  "  iper  cent. 
Other  non  wage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having.     ... 

1 
1 
1.0 

116 
6.1 
55 
2.9 

3 

4 
1.3 

120 
6.3 

Number  of  such  persons 

4 
1.0 



Average  number  per  family  

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons  

301 
4.3 

178 
2.5 

18 
23 
1.3 

324 
4.6 

61 
6.1 
29 
2.9 

1 
2 
2.0 

63 
6.3 

Average  number  per  family  
Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family  

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers  

Average  number  per  family  

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

Average  number  per  family  

TABLE   XIII. 


FAMILY   INCOME,    BY  CONDITION    OF   MEMBERS   AS   TO 
EMPLOYMENT. 


This  table  shows,  for  each  city  and  all  cities  combined  for  represent- 
ative families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employees  in 
the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation,  the  total 
family  income  and  the  income  from  certain  sources,  in  families  clas- 
sified as  having  father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  cer- 
tain specified  ages  at  work.  The  families  are  the  same  as  presented 
and  analyzed  in  the  preceding  Table  XII.  The  data  in  regard  to 
the  income  of  the  family  and  of  the  individual  workers  were  secured 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Concluded. 

ALL   CITIES — Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 

A  11  **** 

num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

ber. 

67 

103 

200 

271 

7 

79 

12 

24 

763 

822 

8 

91 

141 

278 

365 

8 

107 

18 

35 

1,043 

1,115 

9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

10 

89 

139 

260 

341 

8 

99 

li 

32 

986 

1,055 

I       11 

97.8 

98.6 

93.5 

93.4 

100.0 

92.5 

100.0 

91.4 

94.5 

94.6 

/ 

113 

163 

325 

473 

16 

134 

20 

40 

1,284 

1,392 

12 

166 

299 

537 

691 

24 

212 

24 

62 

2,015 

2,186 

13 

1.5 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

14 

160 

276 

518 

645 

24 

201 

21 

56 

1,901 

2,052 

I       is 

96.4 

92.3 

96.5 

93.3 

100.0 

94.8 

87.5 

90.3 

94.3 

93.9 

/       15 

103 

89 

190 

261 

13 

99 

8 

31 

794 

865 

16 

113 

99 

217 

286 

13 

107 

8 

36 

879 

.    958 

17 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

18 

12 

18 

64 

66 

16 

3 

8 

187 

202 

}*f\ 

10.6 

18.2 

29.5 

23.1 

15.0 

37.5 

22.2 

21.3 

21.  1 

19 

6 

6 

15 

25 

1 

9 

5 

67 

68 

I         on 

5.3 

6.1 

6.9 

8.7 

7.7 

8.4 

13.9 

7.6 

7.1 

\         20 

95 

75 

138 

195 

12 

82 

5 

23 

625 

688 

L         91 

84.1 

75.7 

63.6 

68.2 

92.3 

76.6 

62.5 

63.9 

71.1 

71.8 

/ 

113 

114 

269 

743 

31 

137 

6 

•       33 

1,446 

1,544 

22 

299 

273 

710 

1,807 

61 

429 

11 

97 

3,687 

3,939 

23 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.0 

3.1 

1.8 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 

24 

219 

184 

482 

824 

31 

266 

10 

60 

2,076 

2,233 

I          95 

73.2 

67.4 

67.9 

45.6 

50.8 

62.0 

90.9 

61.9 

56.3 

56.7 

/       25 

78 

74 

216 

967 

28 

162 

1 

36 

1,562 

1,648 

I         9fi 

26.1 

27.1 

30.4 

53.5 

45.9 

37.8 

9.1 

37.1 

42.4 

41.8 

}         26 

2 

15 

12 

16 

2 

1 

1 

49 

58 

1               OT 

.7 

5.5 

1.7 

.9 

3.3 

.2 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

}       27 

4 

3 

11 

22 

4 

2 

46 

54 

28 

4 

3 

13 

25 

6 

2 

53 

61 

29 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

30 

938 

1,171 

2.434 

5,111 

189 

1,164 

102 

332 

11,441 

12,311 

31 

5.9 

5.4 

6.2 

4.9 

4.4 

6.8 

4.3 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

32 

474 

685 

1,237 

2,743 

109 

528 

67 

173 

6,016 

6,495 

33 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

2.6 

2.5 

3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

34 

11 

21 

74" 

257 

16 

12 

7 

398 

424 

35 

15 

36 

155 

498 

36 

20 

14 

774 

807 

36 

1-4 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

37 

953 

1,207 

2,589 

5,  cm 

225 

1,184 

102 

346 

12,215 

13,  118 

38 

6.0 

5.6 

6.6 

5.4 

5.2 

7.0 

4.3 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

39 

in  the  home  from  members  of  the  family.  In  securing  the  earnings 
great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost 
either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  workers,  or  a  reduction  of  time 
or  of  the  working  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far 
from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable 
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number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353.  Like  the  preceding  table,  this  table 
shows  the  facts  for  families  arranged  by  nativity  and  race. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows 
that  of  the  614  families  of  all  nativities  which  were  investigated  in 
that  city  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that  is,  the  total 
earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the  family  may 
have  had  from  any  other  source — was  $1,003.  Of  this  amount  $938 
was  paid  into  the  family  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  family  as 
such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  their  personal  expenses.  Following  this  the 
families  are  classified  according  to  their  several  sources  of  income, 

TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES 

CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

Total  number  of  families 

8 
$1,179 
$1,133 

5 

$1,249 
$1,235 

$687 
55.0 

55.6 

4 
$1,156 
$1,156 

$509 
44.0 

44.0 

2 
3 
$1,220 
$1,070 

$708 
$558 

$472 
$372 

58.0 

52.1 

5 

6 
$1,269 
$1,195 

10 
$902 

$877 

7 
$1,053 
$1,017 

$505 
48.0 

49.7 

6 

$675 
$675 

$310 
46.0 

46.0 

2 
4 
$1,749 
$1,624 

$685 
$560 

$343 
$280 

39.2 
34.5 

3 
5 

$1,443 
$1,360 

4 
$753 
$753 

4 
$753 
$753 

$549 
73.0 

73.0 

1 

$642 
$642 

$315 
49.1 

49.1 

2 
$816 
$707 

1 

$717 
$717 

$525 
73.2 

73.2 

1 

$915 
$696 

$540 
59.0 

77.6 

16 
$854 
$825 

12 
$925 
$904 

$522 
56.4 

57.7 

8 
$701 
$673 

$340 
48.5 

50.5 

2 
4 
$1,749 
$1,624 

$685 
$560 

$343 
$280 

39.2 
34.5 

5 

7 
$1,192 
$1,098 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers  ... 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of  fami- 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work  

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  in  to  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over  .  . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over  

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 
and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work  

2 
2 
$816 
$707 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
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and  certain  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these  sources.  The  classifi- 
cation is  for  families  having  father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  males 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  children  under  14 
at  work,  and  families  with  incomes  from  other  sources.  For  the 
439  families  with  father  at  work,  the  average  gross  income  was 
$1,035,  the  average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per 
family)  $989.  Of  the  average  gross  income  the  fathers  earned  $461, 
or  44.6  per  cent,  which  amount  was,  as  compared  with  the  net  income 
of  the  family,  46.6  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  remaining  groups 
and  for  the  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 


FROM   CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES   WITH    FATHER   AT   WORK, 
AT  WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL 

CHICAGO. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

150 
$1,048 
$1,001 

63 
$1,286 
$1,0% 

50 
$1,059 
$961 

Ill 
$652 
$634 

2 
$1,031 
$1,031 

152 
$1,090 
$1,040 

24 
$1,  132 
$958 

38 
$903 
$873 

590 
$1,005 
$939 

614 
$1,003 
$938 

1 
2 
3 

92 
$1,135 
$1,110 

44 
$1,283 
$1,  159 

34 

$1,110 
$1,036 

93 
$664 
S648 

2 
$1,031 
$1,031 

113 
$1,  159 
$1,  115 

15 
$1,297 
$1,083 

29 
$834 
$834 

422 
$1,036 
$988 

439 
$1,035 
$989 

4 
5 
6 

$503 
44.3 

$548 
42.7 

$425 
38.3 

$345 
52.0 

$515 
50.0 

$485 
41.8 

$516 
39.7 

$426 
51.1 

$457 
44.1 

$461 
44.6 

7 
8 

45.3 

28 
$770 
$729 

$183 
23.8 

25.1 

62 
85 
$1,324 
$1,230 

47.3 

8 
$793 
$793 

$328 
41.3 

41.3 

28 
36 
$1,667 
81,  304 

41.0 

4 
$442 

S442 

$278 
62.8 

62.8 

25 
40 
$1,353 
$1,166 

53.2 

67 
$561 
$537 

$159 
28.3 

29.6 

25 
33 
$935 

S869 

50.0 

43.5 

17 
$748 
$733 

$202 
27.0 

27.5 

66 
90 
$1,352 
$1,251 

47.6 

8 
$895 
$795 

$317 
35.4 

39.8 

12 

18 
$1,380 
$1,092 

51.1 

17 

$756 

$722 

S2SI 

33.4 

35.0 

11 
18 
$1,284 
$1,180 

46.2 

149 
$671 
$642 

$200 
29.7 

31.1 

230 
321 
$1,334 
$1,188 

46.6 

161 
$685 
$656 

$214 
31.3 

32.7 

234 

328 
$1,337 
$1,190 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

1 
1 

$924 
$924 

$552 
$469 

$664 
$379 

$611 
$469 

S38fi 
§319 

$250 
$250 

$537 
$446 

$635 
$462 

$658 

S564 

$558 
$439 

$560 
$441 

20 
21 

$402 
$342 

$516 
$295 

$382 
$293 

$292 
$242 

$250 
$250 

$394 
$327 

$423 
$308 

$402 
$345 

$400 
$314 

MOO 

$314 

22 
23 

41.7 

39.8 

45.2 

41.3 

27.1 

39.7 

46.0 

51.3 

41.8 

41.9 

24 

38.2 

29.1 

40.2 

36.7 

27.1 

35.7 

42.3 

47.8 

36.9 

37.0 

25 

108 
153 
$1,126 
$1,070 

50 
81 
$1,  178 
$1,144 

39 
69 
$1,  169 
$1,066 

39 
49 

$882 
$837 

1 
2 
$1,137 
$1,  137 

120 
181 
$1,  141 
$1,096 

19 
21 

$1,217 
$997 

23 
32 

$984 
$960 

399 
588 
$1,139 
$1,054 

409 
601 
$1,  141 
$1,057 

26 
27 
28 
29 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY   INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

CHICAGO — Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work—  Concluded. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over.  . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 

$403 
$389 

$336 
$324 

31.8 
32.5 

$424 
$424 

$554 

$554 

29.4 
31.2 

6 
7 
$1,037 
$996 

$38 
$32 
3.6 

3.8 

$208 
$98 

$208 
$98 

25.4 
13.9 

1 
1 

$717 
$717 

$22 
$22 
3.1 

3.1 

$337 
$294 

$241 
$210 

28.3 
26.7 

10 
11 

$931 
$906 

$59 
$54 
6.3 

6.5 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by 
females  16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work  

3 
3 

$790 
$790 

$114 
$114 
14.5 

14.5 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work     .           .... 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15.  . 

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  14  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

3 
$1,131 
$1,031 

$178 
15.7 

17.3 

4 

$858 
$858 

$189 
2.2 

2.2 

3 

$898 
$898 

$52 

5.8 

5.8 

1 

$717 
$717 

$130 
18.1 

18.1 

8 
$855 
$855 

$130 
15.2 

15.2 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of   net 
income  of  families. 

ROCHESTER. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

Total  number  of  families 

18 
$1,301 
$1,  170 

17 
$1,312 
$1,  173 

$611 
46.6 

52.1 

3 

$869 
$791 

2 

$1,089 
$972 

$675 
62.0 

69.4 

21 
$1,239 
$1,116 

19 

$1,288 
$1,152 

$618 
47.9 

53.6 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Families  with  father  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family.  . 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 
families. 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES    WITH    FATHER    AT    WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Concluded . 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

$455 

$438 

$321 
$309 

40.4 
40.9 

42 
89 
$1,051 
$1,014 

$118 
$109 
11.2 

11.7 

2 
2 

$1,107 
11,  107 

$61 
$61 
5.5 

5.5 

75 
$1,171 
$1,  130 

$169 
14.4 

15.0 

$564 
$484 

$348 
$299 

40.9 
42.3 

22 
23 
$1,253 
$1,096 

$124 
$119 
9.9 

11.4 

$496 
$462 

$280 
$261 

42.4 
43.3 

18 
18 
$1,033 
$875 

$108 
$108 
10.5 

12.4 

$321 
$311 

$255 

$248 

36.4 
37.2 

30 
31 
$673 
$657 

$141 
$137 
20.9 

21.5 

1 

$940 
$940 

$637 
$637 

$319 
$319 

56.0 
56.0 

2 
2 
$1,031 
$1,031 

$72 

$72 
7.0 

7.0 

$456 
$443 

$302 
$294 

39.9 
40.4 

73 
75 

$1,  112 
$1,064 

$105 
$102 
9.4 

9.8 

1 
1 

$369 
$369 

$34 

$34 
9.2 

$401 
$291 

tan 

$263 
33.0 
29.2 

5 
5 

$1,293 
$1,237 

$102 
$102 
7.9 

8.3 

$375 
$370 

$269 
$266 

38.1 
38.6 

10 
10 

$784 
$756 

$93 

Hfl 

11.8 

-12.3 

$453 
$425 

$307 
$288 

39.8 
40.3 

242 
253 

SI,  033 
$976 

$115 
$110 
11.1 

11.8 

4 
4 
1881 

$881 

$39 
$39 
4.4 

4.4 

226 
$1,  151 
$1,071 

$147 
12.7 

'       13.6 

$451 
$423 

$307 
$288 

39.5 
40.0 

252 

264 
$1,030 
$973 

$113 
$108 
11.0 

11.6 

4 
4 
$881 
$881 

$39 
$39 
4.4 

4.4 

237 
$1,  141 
$1,063 

$146 
12.8 

13.8 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

9.2 

29 
$1,429 
$1,222 

$164 
11.5 

13.4 

13 

$986 
$819 

$60 
6.1 

7.4 

28 
$705 
$691 

$118 
16.7 

17.1 

57 

$1,287 
$1,228 

$169 
13.1 

13.7 

10 
$1,279 
$1,015 

$114 
8.9 

11.2 

14 
$874 
$832 

$63 
7.2 

7.5 

ROCHESTER. 


38 

31 

14 

8 

7 

98 

119 

1 

$1,470 

$1  186 

$773 

$1  020 

$1  177 

«i  92^ 

•  1   OOC 

$1,231 

$984 

$751 

......... 

$960 

Si  081 

$1  051 

$1  063 

30 

26 

11 

5 

5 

77 

4 

$1,560 

$1,272 

$802 

$1,050 

$1,  185 

$1  297 

$1  295 

5 

$1,334 

$1,068 

$784 

$1,050 

$1  135 

$1  134 

$1  138 

6 

$627 

$453 

$368 

$480 

$680 

$525 

$543 

7 

40.2 

35.6 

45.9 

45  8 

57  4 

40  5 

42  0 

g 

47.0 

42.4 

46.9 

45  8 

59  9 

46  3 

47  8 

g 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

8 
$975 
$975 

$180 
18.4 

18.4 

8 
1 

$1,607 
$1,432 

$512 
$338 

$455 
$300 

31.9 

1 

$854 
$854 

$264 
30.9 

30.9 

9 

$961 
$961 

$189 
19.7 

19.7 

8 
9 
$1,607 
$1,432 

$512 
$338 

$455 
$300 

31.9 
23.6 

12 
23 
$1,512 
$1,296 

$557 
$458 

$291 
$239 

36.8 
35.3 

8 
9 
$1,248 
$1,179 

$141 
$125 
11.3 

11.9 

10 

$1,155 
$1,044 

$68 
•5.9 

6.5 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over  

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 
and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work            

23.6 

10 
21 
$1,639 
$1,403 

$607 
$511 

$289 
$243 

37.0 
36.0 

7 
8 
$1,237 
$1,192 

$152 
$133 
12.3 

12.8 

$1,277 
$1,152 

$52 

4.1 

4.5 

2 
2 

$877 
$760 

$307 
$190 

$307 
$190 

35.0 

25.  0 

1 
1 
$1,324 
$1,090 

$63 

$63 

4.8 

5.8 

3 

$869 
$791 

$106 
12.2 

13.4 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over.  . 

I 

1 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work     . 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  df  children  14  and  15 

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net  in- 
come of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  in- 
come of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 

! 
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FROM   CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN   FAMILIES    WITH    FATHER   AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

7 
$966 
$966 

$247 
25.6 

25.6 

22 
33 
$1,660 
$1,338 

$612 
$380 

$406 

$254 

36.9 

28.4 

25 
52 
$1,613 
$1,293 

$691 
$531 

$332 

S256 

42.8 
41.1 

21 
23 

$1,532 
81,364 

$165 
$151 
10.8 

12.1 

22 
$1,122 
$1,308 

$49 
3.1 

3.8 

5 

$634 
$634 

$207 
32.6 

32.6 

19 
25 
$1,469 
$1,163 

$539 
$328 

1410 

$250 

36.7 
28.2 

26 
43 
$1,289 
$1,048 

$456 
$368 

$275 
$223 

35.3 
35.1 

5 
5 

$914 

S877 

$130 
$130 
14.3 

14.9 

16 

S998 
$838 

$77 
7.8 

9.2 

9 
$636 
$636 

$207 
32.6 

32.6 

4 
5 
$1,010 
1962 

S356 
$329 

$285 
$263 

35.3 
33.5 

6 
12 
$1,071 
$1,021 

$466 
$435 

$233 

$217 

43.6 
42.6 

1 

$1,010 
$1,010 

$75 

S75 
7.4 

7.4 

9 
$779 
ITtt 

$68 

8.7 

8.9 

1 
$660 
1600 

$190 
28.8 

2 
$720 
$654 

$172 
23.8 

26.2 

5 
7 
$1,201 
$1,066 

$432 
$297 

$308 
$212 

36.0 
27.9 

2 
4 
$1,455 
$1,305 

1766 

$768 

$384 
$384 

52.8 
58.8 

5 
5 

$1,202 
$1,129 

$145 
$145 
12.1 

12.8 

2 
$1,666 
$1,516 

$38 
2.3 

2.5 

24 
$740 
$734 

$215 
29.1 

29.3 

53 

74 
$1,489 
$1,222 

$545 
$351 

$390 
$251 

36.6 

28.7 

65 
121 

SI,  .382 
$1,145 

$562 
$461 

$302 
$248 

40.7 
40.3 

35 
37 
$1.313 
$1,196 

$157 
$148 
11.9 

13.1 

54 
$1,216 
$1,049 

$63 
5.1 

6.0 

33 

$800 
$796 

$208 
26.0 

26.1 

61 
83 
$1,505 
$1,250 

$540 
$349 

$397 
$257 

35.9 
27.9 

77 
144 
$1,402 
$1,169 

$561 
$460 

$300 
$246 

40.0 
39.4 

43 
46 
$1,301 
$1,193 

$154 
$144 
11.8 

12.9 

64 
$1,206 
$1,048 

$63* 
5.3 

6.1 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 

49 



28.8 

3 

4 



$1,485 
$1,327 

$526 
$400 

1896 

$300 

35.4 
30  1 

6 
10 
$1,102 
$1,023 



$510 
$494 

1306 

$296 

46.2 
48.3 

3 
3 
$725 
1725 

1187 

$187 
25.7 

25.7 

5 

$927 
$927 

$74 

7.9 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME   FOR  THE  YEAR   AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

NEW  YOKK. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
8 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

2 

$757 

$757 

1 
$1,000 

5 

$916 

$822 

4 
$739 
$739 

$497 
67.3 

67.3 

3 

$863 
$863 

$265 
30.7 

30.7 

1 

$1,625 
$1,153 

2 

$871 
$871 

1 
$442 
$442 

$225 
50.9 

50.9 

1 
$1,300 
$1,300 

$450 
34.6 

34.6 

7 
$903 
$836 

5 

$680 
$680 

$443 
65.1 

65.1 

4 

$972 
$972 

$311 
32.0 

32.0 

1 
1 

$1,625 
$1,153 

$732 
$260 

$732 
$260 

45.0 
22.5 

4 
7 
$934 
$816 

$533 
$533 

$305 
$305 

57.1 
65.4 

Average  gross  income  per  family             

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers 

$1,000 

$300 
30.0 

30.0 

2 

$757 
$757 

$295 
39.0 

39.0 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of  fam- 
ilies. 

Families  with  mother  at  work  .        



Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work  



Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over 

$732 
$260 

$732 
$260 

45  0 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  male  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 
and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work  



22.5 

1 
2 

$514 
$514 

$408 
$408 

$204 
$204 

79.4 
79.4 

1 
1 
$1,000 

2 

4 
$997 
$761 

$533 
$533 

$267 
$267 

53.5 
70.1 

2 
3 

$871 
$871 

$534 
$534 

$356 
$356 

61.3 
61.3 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over  
Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15.  . 
Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15 

$1,000 

$175 
$175 
17.5 

17.5 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Pel  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 
income  of  family. 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN   FAMILIES   WITH    FATHER   AT    WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

1 
$1,556 
$1,371 

1 
$1.556 
$1,371 

$867 
55.7 

63.2 

48 
$1,116 
$1,049 

21 
$1,261 
$1,  178 

$405 
32.1 

34.4 

8 
$601 
$551 

$194 
32.2 

35.1 

26 
34 

$1,423 
$1,237 

$634 
$497 

S4S5 
$380 

44.6 
40.2 

44 

77 
$1,169 
$1.060 

$584 
$555 

$334 
$317 

50.0 
52.4 

1 
1 

$928 

S92S 

$128 
$128 
13.8 

13.8 

95 

$957 
$856 

66 
$1,067 
$934 

$425 
39.9 

45.5 

5 

$736 
$683 

$255 
34.7 

37.3 

46 
59 
$1,150 
$922 

$455 
$293 

$355 
$229 

39.6 
31.8 

87 
130 

$983 
$846 

$408 
$356 

$273 
$238 

41.5 
42.1 

16 
18 

$998 
$841 

$123 
$109 
12.3 

14.6 

695 
$583 
$577 

562 
$577 
$575 

$302 
52.3 

52.5 

528 
$.510 
$506 

$119 
23.4 

23.6 

159 
198 
$893 
$869 

$369 
$350 

$296 
$281 

41.3 
40.3 

291 
431 

$777 
$767 

S327 
$324 

$221 

$218 

42.1 
42.2 

71 
75 
$716 
$716 

$120 
$113 
16.7 

16.7 

1 
$435 
$435 

1 
$435 
$435 

$260 
59.8 

59.8 

1 
$435 
$435 

$175 
40.2 

40.2 

1 
$300 
$300 

3 

$843 
$843 

844 
$657 
$637 

651 

$650 
$632 

$319 
49.0 

50.4 

543 

$512 
$508 

$122 
23.8 

24.0 

234 

296 
$1,005 
$923 

$418 
$358 

$331 
$283 

41.6 
38.8 

426 
644 
$862 

$815 

$369 
$354 

$244 
$234 

42.9 
43.4 

89 
95 

$764 
$736 

$121 
$113 
15.8 

16.4 

853 
$659 
$639 

657 
$651 
$633 

$320 
49.1 

50.5 

549 

$516 
$512 

$124 
24.0 

24.2 

235 

297 
$1,008 
$924 

$420 
$358 

$332 
$283 

41.6 
38.7 

431 
653 
$862 
$815 

$371 
1366 

$245 
$235 

43.1 
43.9 

90 

96 

$767 
$739 

$121 
$114 
15.8 

16.4 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

1 
1300 

saoo 

$135 
45.0 

45.0 

1 
1 

$1,556 
$1,371 

$320 
$135 

$320 
$135 

20.6 
9.8 

1 
2 
$1,556 
$1,371 

$369 
$369 

$185 
$185 

23.7 
26.9 

2 
4 

$939 
$939 

$764 
$764 

$382 
$382 

81.4 
81.4 

3 
4 

$843 
$843 

$250 
$250 

$187 
S1S7 

29.6 
29.6 

1 

1 

$300 

S300 

$165 
$165 
55.0 

55.0 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

2 
$757 
$757 

$21 

2.7 

2.7 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  in- 
come of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


1 

28 

7 

4 

11 

2 

Average  gross  income  per  family     

$837 

$778 

$809 

$789 

3 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$779 

$703 

$809 

$741 

4 

per  family. 
Families  with  father  at  work 

18 

3 

3 

6 

5 

Average  gross  income  per  family       .  ,  

$887 

$1,188 

$1,005 

$1,097 

6 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$860 

$1,013 

$1,005 

$1,009 

7 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers 

$556 

$612 

$458 

$535 

8 
g 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 

62.7 
64  7 



51.5 
60.4 

45.6 
45.6 

48.8 
53.0 

10 

families. 
Families  with  mother  at  work  

14 

4 

1 

5 

11 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$656 

$651 

$221 

$565 

12 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$619 

$651 

$221 

$565 

13 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

$187 

$200 

$65 

$173 

14 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 

28.5 

30.7 

29.4 

30.6 

15 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 

30  2 

30.7 

29.4 

30.6 

16 

families. 
Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work 

9 

3 

2 

5 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work  

9 

4 

2 

6 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$917 

$1,228 

$1,268 

$1,244 

19 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$808 

$1,053 

$1,268 

$1,  139 

90 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  familv  of  males  16  and  over.  . 

$336 

$591 

$300 

$475 

21 

22 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over.      .  .     . 

$249 
$336 

$416 
$443 

$300 
$300 

$369 
$396 

23 
?A 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 
and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

$249 
36.7 

$312 
48.1 

$300 
23.7 

$308 
38.2 

25 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

30.8 

39.5 

23.7 

32.4 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES   WITH    FATHER   AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bone- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

9 
11 
$840 
$840 

$78 
$64 
9.3 

9 
11 

$840 
$840 

$78 
$64 
9.3 

9.3 

251 
$580 
$563 

$55 
9.6 

9.8 

9 
11 

$840 
$840 

$78 
$64 
9.3 

9.3 

253 

$582 
$565 

$55 
,  9.5 

9.8 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 

56 

57 

9.3 

9 
$984 

SS12 

.     $136 
13.8 

16.7 

23 
$908 
$803 

$140 
15.4 

17.5 

218 
$529 
$527 

$42 
8.0 

8.0 

1 

$652 
$652 

$252 
38.7 

38.7 



PHILADELPHIA. 


19 

54 

190 

3 

7 

273 

312 

1 

1677 

1MB 

$818 

$833 

$765 

$834 

$832 

2 

$660 

$863 

$792 

$833 

$740 

$796 

$792 

3 

9 

34 

160 

2 

4 

209 

233 

4 

1802 

$1,116 

$838 

$557 

S838 

$883 

?8S9 

5 

$888 

$991 

$823 

$557 

$838 

$851 

$856 

6 

$427 
47.9 

$369 
33.0 

$368 
43.9 

S360 

66.3 

$530 
63.2 

$374 
42.3 

$392 
44.1 

7 
8 

48.  1 

37.2 

44.7 

66.3 

63.2 

43.9 

45.8 

9 

8 

4 

68 

1 

1 
j      1 

82 

101 

10 

S543 

$306 

$570 

$643 

$480 

$555 

$569 

11 

$537 

S3Oi 

$570 

$643 

$305 

$552 

$562 

12 

$159 

$225 

$183 

S175 

sun 

$182 

$182 

13 

29.3 

73.5 

32.1 

27  2 

20  8 

32  7 

32  0 

14 

29.6 

73.5 

32.1 

27.2 

1    32  8 

32  9 

32.4 

15 

6 

26 

61 

1 

94 

108 

16 

11 

35 

87 

2 

135 

150 

17 

•«7S2 

$1,260 

$1,196 

$1,386 

$1  189 

$1  169 

18 

$773 

SI,  088 

$1  111 

$1  386 

°S6 

$1  065 

19 

$419 

$517 

$531 

$930 

«-0!4 

$506 

20 

$411 

$384 

$447 

$930 

$432 

$414 

21 



$229 
$224 

1384 

$285 

$372 
$314 



$465 
$465 

1366 

$301 

$364 
$298 

22 
23 

53.6 

41.0 

44.4 

67  1 

' 

44  1 

43  3 

24 

53.1 

35.3 

40.3 

67.1 

39  8 

38.9 

25 
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TABLE  ^III.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

PHIL  ADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work  

20 
28 
S856 
$793 

$330 

$289 

$236 
$206 

38.5 
36.4 

4 
4 



2 
3 

$589 
$589 

$224 
$224 

$149 
$149 

38.1 
38.1 

4 
4 

$967 
$835 

$48 
$48 
5.0 

5.7 

3 

4 
$744 
$744 

$310 
$310 

$233 
$233 

41.7 
41.7 

2 
2 
$743 
$743 

$85 
$85 
11.4 

11.4 

5 

7 
$682 
$682 

$276 

$276 

$197 
$197 

40.5 
40.5 

6 
6 
$892 
$804 

$60 

$60 
6.8 

7.5 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

•      Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over  . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by 
females  16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work  

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$1,283 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15.. 
Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

$1,244 

$96 
$96 
7.4 

7.7 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  14  at  work  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources  
Average  gross  income  per  family 

14 

$667 
$578 

$56 
8.4 

9.7 

5 

$843 
$738 

$79 
9.4 

10.8 

1 

$221 
$221 

$96 
43.4 

43.4 

6 
$740 

$652 

$82 
11.1 

12.6 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 



BALTIMORE. 

1 

Total  number  of  families  

32 

37 

3 

45 

2 
3 

4 

Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Families  with  father  at  work  

$790 

$738 

20 

$829 
$772 

94 

$961 
$924 

6 

$853 
$799 

30 

5 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$1  031 

$950 

$1  056 

$971 

6 

7 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers  

$956 
$566 

$885 
§449 

$1,007 

$574 

$909 
$468 

8 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 

55.0 

46.5 

54.4 

48.2 

9 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

59.2 

50.0 

57.0 

51.5 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES    WITH    FATHER   AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

10 
17 
$831 

sax 

$371 
S346 

"$218 
$203 

44.7 

42.  9 

6 
6 
$529 
$529 

$113 
$113 
21.4 

21.4 

2 
3 
$418 
$401 

$57 
$38 
13.5 

14.1 

13 
$700 
1670 

$56 
8.0 

8.3 

43 
78 
$1,025 
$917 

$463 
$435 

$255 
$240 

45.2 
47.5 

26 
27 

$1,081 
$982 

$132 
$127 
12.2 

13.4 

2 
2 

$498 
$498 

$88 
$88 
17.6 

17.6 

13 

$955 
$916 

$66 
6.9 

7.2 

106 
139 
$980 
$938 

$329 
$328 

$251 
$250 

33.5 
34.9 

71 
78 
1003 
1643 

$141 
$128 
15.6 

16.7 

2 
2 
$745 
$745 

$145 
$145 
19.5 

19.5 

63 
$918 
$876 

$107 
11.6 

12.2 

2 
4 

5 
7 
$886 
$851 

$565 
$530 

$404 
$379 

63.8 
62.3 

4 
5 
$641 
$641 

$61 
$49 
9.6 

9.6 

166 
245 
$980 
$922 

$373 
$363 

$253 
$246 

38.1 
39.3 

107 
116 
$915 
$852 

$134 
$124 
14.7 

15.8 

6 
7 
$553 

$548 

$96 
$83 
17.4 

17.6 

92 

$878 
$838 

$91 
10.4 

10.9 

191 
280 
$959 
$902 

$366 
$353 

$250 
$241 

38.2 
39.1 

117 
126 
$925 
$863 

$129 
$120 
13.9 

15.0 

6 
7 
$553 
$548 

$96 
$83 
17.4 

17.6 

112 

$844 
$796 

$86 
10.2 

10.8 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 



$928 
$928 

S328 
$328 

$164 
$164 

35.3 
35.3 









3 
$468 
1408 

$21 
4.4 

5.0 

BALTIMORE. 


8 

47 

162 

31 

40 

6 

5 

299 

376 

1 

$729 

$729 

$898 
$837 

$945 
$849 

$730 
$706 

$723 
$698 

$708 
$708 



$1,065 
$1,065 

$877 

$810 

$867 
$802 

2 

3 

6 

32 

113 

25 

36 

4 

3 

219 

269 

4 

$854 

$1,044 

$1,035 

$764 

$756 

$709 

$1  322 

$953 

$960 

5 

$854 

$980 

$942 

$737 

$728 

$709 

$1,322 

1888 

$895 

6 

$540 

$510 

$440 

$358 

$410 

$300 

$748 

$440 

$453 

7 

63.2 

48.8 

42.5 

46.9 

54.2 

42  3 

56  6 

46  2 

47  1 

| 

63.2 

52.0 

46.7 

48.6 

56.3 

42.3 

56.6 

49.6 

50  6 

9 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

12 
$503 
$490 

$154 
30.6 

31.5 

10 
12 
$1,247 
$1,  107 

$449 
333 

$374 

$277 

36.0 
30.1 

18 
23 

$872 
$794 

$260 
$233 

$203 
$182 

29.8 
29.3 

10 
10 

$792 
$770 

$169 
SKi9 
21.3 

22.0 

4 

4 
$867 
$829 

$60 
$60 
7.0 

7.3 

11 
$683 
$666 

$149 
21.9 

22.4 

17 
21 

$898 
$775 

$368 
$275 

$298 
$222 

40.9 
35.4 

26 
40 
$910 
$837 

$337 
$316 

$219 
$205 

37.0 
37.8 

14 
15 

$890 
$877 

$163 
$153 
18.4 

18.6 

5 
5 

$1,033 

$975 

$76 

$76 
7.4 

2 
$918 

$771 

$201 
21.9 

26.1 

3 
4 
$1,024 
$926 

$419 
$321 

$314 

$241 

40.9 
34.6 

6 

8 
$998 
$949 

$256 
$256 

$192 
$192 

25.6 
20.  9 

6 
7 
$1,056 
$1,007 

$170 
$146 
16.1 

16.9 

13 
$719 
$682 

$157 
21.9 

23.0 

20 

25 
$917 
$798 

$375 

$282 

$300 
$225 

40.9 
35.3 

32 
48 
$927 
$858 

$322 
$305 

$214 
$203 

34.7 
35.5 

20 
22 
$940 
$916 

$166 
$150 
17.6 

18.1 

5 
5 
$1,033 
$975 

$76 
$76 
7.4 

7.8 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work  

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over.  . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over  
Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 
and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 



Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family                 ... 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 



Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  fe- 
males 16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 



Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family    . 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15.  . 
Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net  in- 
come of  families. 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14.  . 
Average  earnings  per  child  under  14  

Per  cent  of  ea-nings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net  in- 
come of  families. 

7  8 
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FROM   CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES    WITH    FATHER   AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi-  ' 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

1 
$400 
$400 

$260 
65.0 

65.0 

3 
3 
$722 
$722 

$120 
$120 

$120 
$120 

16.6 
16.6 

3 
5 
$725 
$725 

$377 
$377 

$226 
$226 

52.0 
52.0' 

6 
6 
$796 
$796 

$141 
$141 
17.7 

17.7 

13 

$598 
$537 

$108 
18.1 

20.0 

20 
25 
$1,139 
$1,056 

$436 
$376 

$349 
$298 

38.3 
35.3 

29 

49 
$1,045 
$975 

$356 
$301 

$211 
$178 

34.1 
30.8 

20 
22 

$778 
$760 

$169 
$154 
21.8 

22.3 

12 
12 
$901 
$901 

$100 
$100 
11.0 

11.0 

18 
$609 
$581 

$154 
25.2 

26.5 

80 
101 
$1,136 
$965 

$466 
$343 

$369 
$271 

41.0 
35.5 

126 
198 
$1,025 
$914 

$362 
$318 

$231 
$202 

35.4 
34.8 

66 
70 
$984 
$887 

$148 
$139 
15.0 

16.6 

10 
10 

$560 
$560 

$78 
$78 
13.8 

13.8 

23 
$655 
$653 

$117 
17.9 

17.9 

13 
18 
$1,054 
$998 

$520 
$464 

$376 
$335 

49.3 
46.5 

11 
14 
$873 
$873 

$208 
$208 

$163 
$163 

23.8 
23.8 

9 
10 
$1,014 
$933 

$175 
$158 
17.3 

18.8 

2 

2 
SI.  032 
$1,032 

$21 

$21 
2.0 

2.0 

23 
$608 

§595 

$161 
26.4 

27.0 

6 

7 
$1,184 
$1,097 

$320 
$233 

$274 
$200 

27.0 
21.3 

15 
22 
$854 
$817 

$313 
$280 

$213 
$191 

36.6 
34.3 

10 
10 

$914 
$862 

$154 
$154 
16.9 

17.9 

2 
2 
$517 
$517 

$53 

S53 
10.0 

10.0 

1 
$645 
IMS 

$75 
11.6 

11.6 

3 
3 

$821 
$821 

$338 
$338 

$338 
$338 

41.2 
41.2 

5 
6 
$721 
$721 

$242 
$242 

$202 
$202 

33.6 
33.6 

3 
3 

$787 
$787 

$72 
$72 
9.1 

9.1 

79 
$618 
$597 

$138 
22.3 

23.1 

128 
160 
$1,110 
$980 

$444 
$347 

$355 

$278 

40.0 
35.4 

194 
303 
$995 
$909 

$345 
$305 

$221 
$195 

34.7 
33.6 

117 
124 
$938 
$869 

$152 
$144 
16.2 

17.5 

27 
27 
$748 
$748 

$82 
$82 
10.9 

10.9 

104 

$618 
$595 

$142 
23.0 

23.9 

158 
197 
$1,094 
$965 

$436 
$338 

$349 
$271 

39.8 
35.0 

244 
374 

$977 
$894 

$335 
$300 

$219 
$196 

34.3 
33.5 

147 
156 
$928 
$869 

$155 
$146 
16.7 

17.9 

36 
36 
$801 

$788 

$79 
$79 
9.8 

10.0 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
IV 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

3 
3 
$981 
1881 

$257 
f2S7 

$257 
$257 

26.2 
26.2 

5 
9 
$1,065 
$1,065 

S3  15 
$315 

$175 
$175 

29.6 
29.6 

3 
3 

$1,274 
$1,274 

$177 
$177 
13.9 

13.9 

1 

1 
SliSO 
$680 

$90 
$90 
13.2 

13.2 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE   YEAR  AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources  

12 
$786 
$733 

$77 
9.8 

10.6 

8 
$785 
$685 

$72 
9.5 

10.5 

2 

$1,046 
$899 

$15 
1.4 

1.6 

10 

$817 
$728 

$60 
7.4 

8.3 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  in- 
come of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 



ALL  CITIES. 


1 

Total  number  of  families 

70 

10 

71 

19 

100 

2 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$851 

$902 

$946 

$890 

$931 

3 
4 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family. 

Families  with  father  at  work  

$800 
44 

$877 
7 

$868 
52 

$850 
13 

$866 
72 

5 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

$996 

$1,053 

$1,051 

$976 

$1  037 

6 

7 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers 

$950 
$570 

$1,017 
$505 

$965 
$520 

$935 
$532 

$965 
$520 

8 
9 

10 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

57.2 
60.0 

32 

48.0 
49.7 

6 

49.4 
53.8 

27 

54.5 
56.9 

6 

50.2 
53.9 

39 

11 

Average  gross  income  per  family.  .   . 

$668 

$675 

$783 

$854 

$777 

12 

13 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

$646 
$222 

$675 
$310 

$776 
$185 

$769 

$287 

$759 
$220 

14 
15 

16 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work 

33.2 
34.3 

21 

46.0 
46.0 

2 

23.6 
23.8 

29 

33.6 
37.3 

5 

28.3 
28.9 

36 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work  

24 

4 

35 

6 

45 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$1  103 

$1,749 

$1,153 

$1,122 

$1.182 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over  .  .  . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over  

$975 

$425 
$318 

$372 

$1,624 

$685 
$560 

$343 

$998 

$443 
$306 

$367 

$1,063 

$371 
'   $312 

$309 

$1,042 

$447 
$321 

$357 

23 
24 
25 

26 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

$278 
38.6 
32.6 

44 

$280 
39.2 
34.5 

3 

$254 
38.4 
30.7 

40 

$260 
33.1 
29.4 

15 

$257 
37.8 
30.8 

58 

27 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work  

59 

5 

68 

19 

92 

28 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

$902 

$1  443 

$1  081 

$890 

$1  051 

29 

30 
31 

32 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over.  .  .    . 

$833 

$311 

$280 

$232 

$1,360 

$424 
$424 

$254 

$962 

$408 
$371 

$240 

$840 

$304 

$274 

$240 

$951 

$382 
$349 

$241 

33 
34 
35 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

$209 
34.5 
33.6 

$254 
29.4 
31.2 

$218 
37.8 
38.6 

$216 
34.2 
32.6 

$220 
36.4 
36.7 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES   WITH, FATHER    AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMORE — Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

12 

$752 
$694 

$73 

9.7 

.10.5 

59 
$957 
$892 

$121 
12.6 

13.6 

10 
$624 
$624 

$31 
5.0 

5.0 

22 
$832 
$807 

$102 
12.3 

'12.7 

4 

$710 
$710 

$133 
18.8 

18.8 

2 
$1,203 
$1,203 

$58 
4.8 

4.8 

109 
$874 
$827 

$103 
11.8 

12.4 

131 
$862 
$811 

$97 
11.3 

12.0 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

ALL  CITIES. 


159 
$1,035 
$990 

215 

$1,142 
$1,014 

392 
$982 
$878 

1,041 
$640 
$629 

43 
$731 
$707 

170 
$1,064 
$1,017 

24 
$1,132 
$958 

60 
$929 
$896 

2,104 
$835 
$786 

2,274 
$840 
$790 

99 
$1,122 
$1,097 

136 
$1,259 
$1,140 

273 
$1,085 
$970 

851 
$644 
$637 

39 

$762 
$736 

124 
$1,131 
$1,090 

15 
$1,297 
$1,083 

41 
$913 
$907 

1,578 
$858 
$816 

1,694 
$869 
$826 

$509 
45.3 

$526 
41.8 

$427 
39.4 

$322 
50.0 

$411 
54.0 

$477 
42.1 

$516 
39.7 

$491 
53.8 

$390 
45.5 

MOO 

46.1 

46.4 

46.2 

44.0 

50.5 

55.9 

43.7 

47.6 

54.1 

47.8 

48.4 

29 

$757 
$717 

44 

$683 
$654 

36 
$578 
$557 

695 
$527 
$522 

24 
$601 
$588 

21 
$712 
$701 

8 
$895 
$795 

20 
$739 
$694 

877 
$559 
$549 

948 
$572 
$561 

1 
1 
1 

$186 
24.5 

$195 
28.6 

$197 
34.1 

$130 
24.8 

$161 
26.8 

$191 
26.8 

$317 
35.4 

$237 
32.1 

$145 
25.9 

$150 
26.3 

1 
1 

25.9 

29-8 

35.4 

25.0 

27.4 

27.2 

39.8 

34.1 

26.3 

26.8 

1 

66 
89 
$1,'300 

SI,  209 

102 
139 
$1,448 
$1,214 

196 
260 
$1,216 
$1,016 

262 
341 
$977 
$933 

7 
8 
$1,147 
$1,072 

73 
99 
$1,336 
$1,238 

12 
18 
$1,380 
$1,092 

21 
32 
$1,188 
$1,102 

739 
986 
$1,  184 
$1,057 

796 
1,055 
$1,182 
$1,055 

1 
1 
1 
1 

$529 

$448 

$586 
$410 

$496 
$351 

$415 
$375 

$310 
$236 

$534 
$447 

$635 
$462 

$557 
$476 

$489 
$390 

$485 
$385 

2 
2 

$392 
$333 

$430 
$301 

$374 
$265 

$319 

$288 

$271 
$206 

$394 
$329 

$423 
$308 

$366 
$312 

$366 
$292 

$366 
$291 

2 
2 

40.7 

40.5 

40.8 

42.5 

27.0 

40.0 

46.0 

46.9 

41.3 

41.0 

2 

37.1 

33.8 

34.6 

40.2 

22.0 

36.1 

42.3 

43.2 

36.9 

'  36.5 

2 

112 
160 
$1,119 

SI,  064 

158 
276 
$1,261 
$1,092 

321 
518 
$1,053 
$925 

453 
645 
$840 
$819 

16 
24 

$874 
$837 

133 
201 
$1,120 
$1,076 

19 
21 
$1,217 
$997 

38 
56 
$996 
$968 

1,250 
1,901 
$1.014 

$938 

1,352 
2,052 
$1,012 
$935 

2 
2 
2 
2 

$452 
$435 

?539 

MOO 

$412 
$366 

$326 
$322 

$333 
$303 

$449 
$436 

$401 
$291 

$403 
$395 

$403 
$376 

$399 
$371 

3 
3 

$316 
$305 

$309 
$268 

$255 
$227 

$229 
$226 

$222 
$202 

1297 
$380 

$363 
$263 

$273 

$268 

$265 
$247 

$263 
$245 

3 

a 

40.4 

42.8 

39.1 

38.8 

38.1 

40.0 

33.0 

40.4 

39.7 

39.4 

3 

40.9 

42.9 

39.5 

39.3 

36.2 

40.5 

29.2 

40.8 

40.1 

39.7 

3 
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TABLE  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND   INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

ALL  CITIES — Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 

50 

51 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

15 
15 

$937 
$912 

$150 
$150 
'    16.0 

16.4 

4 
4 

6 

7 
$1,037 
$996 

$38 
$32 
3.6 

3.8 

28 
30 

$977 
$941 

$139 
$130 
14.2 

14.8 
5 

10 
11 

$986 
$933 

$128 
$116 
13.0 

13.7 

44 

48 

$987 
$946 

$122 
$112 
12.4 

12.9 

5 
5 
$1,033 

$975 

$76 
$76 
7.4 

7.8 

34 
$912 
$837 

$83 
9.1 

9.9 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15.  . 
Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work  

5 

$1,033 
$975 

$76 
S76 
7  4 

Average  gross  income  per  family.  . 

$867 
$829 

$60 
$60 
7.0 

7.3 

31 

$764 
$693 

$74 
9.7 

10.7 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14  .  . 
Average  earnings  per  child  under  14  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 
income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 
income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

7  8 

4 

$858 
$866 

$65 
6.8 

7.5 

23 
$953 
$858 

$189 
22.0 

22.0 

7 
$805 
$730 

$82 
10.1 

11.2 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  In- 
come of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 

TABLE  XIV.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR  EACH 
CITY. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows 
the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income  after  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  figures  are  presented  for  each  city  separately.  The  data  in 
regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XIII. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 
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FROM    CERTAIN    SOURCES    IN    FAMILIES    WITH    FATHER   AT    WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AJ  WORK,  ETC.— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 

A  11  T-»Q 

num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

j\.n  n&~ 
tivities. 

ber. 

88 

70 

131 

182 

12 

80 

5 

22 

590 

649 

36 

95 

75 

138 

195 

12 

82 

5 

23 

625 

688 

37 

$1,034 

$1,  134 

$1,009 

$798 

$934 

$1,075 

$1,293 

$920 

$969 

$969 

38 

$999 

$1,029 

$898 

$768 

sseo 

$1,C31 

$1,227 

$890 

$909 

$912 

39 

$120 

$149 

$135 

$134 

$140 

$107 

$102 

$110 

$129 

S129 

40 

$111 

$139 

$129. 

$125 

$140 

$105 

$102 

$106 

$122 

$122 

41 

11.6 

13.1 

13.4 

16.8 

15.0 

10.0 

7.9 

12.0 

13.3 

13.3 

42 

12.0 

14.4 

15.1 

17.4 

15.8 

10.4 

8.3 

12.4 

14.2 

14.2 

43 

2 

14 

12 

14 

2 

1 

1 

46 

55 

44 

2 

15 

12 

16 

2 

1 

1 

49 

58 

45 

$1,  107 

$832 

$549 

$861 

$517 

$369 

$680 

$752 

$786 

46 

SI,  107 

$830 

$549 

$861 

$517 

S3t;9 

$680 

$751 

$777 

47 

$61 

$93 

$79 

$74 

$53 

$34 

$90 

$79 

$78 

48 

$61 

$87 

$79 

$65 

S53 

$34 

$90 

$74 

$74           49 

5.5 

11.2 

14.4 

8.6 

10.3 

9.2 

13.2 

10.5 

9.9 

50 

5.5 

11.2 

14.4 

8.6 

10.3 

9.2 

13.2 

10.5 

10.0 

51 

75 

So 

124 

328 

22 

66 

10 

22 

732 

797 

52 

$1,171 

$1,213 

$956 

1628 

$832 

$1,224 

$1,279 

$910 

$885 

$881 

53 

$1,130 

$1,043 

$863 

$617 

$807 

$1,174 

$1,015 

$862 

$830 

$825 

54 

$169 

$102 

$107 

$61 

$102 

$159 

$114 

$63 

$96 

$94 

55 

14.4 

8.4 

11.2 

9.8 

12.3 

13.0 

8.9 

6.9 

10.8 

10.7 

56 

14.9 

9.8 

12.4 

10.0 

12.7 

13.6 

11.2 

7.3 

11.5 

11.4 

57 

Reference  to  that  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  that  of  the  256  families  having  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured,  only  13  families 
had  as  few  as  3  persons  each,  1  of  these  families  having  only  2  persons. 
Fifty-five  of  these  families  had  9  or  more  members  each.  Of  these 
55  families,  2  had  an  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children 
under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  1  had  an  income  between  $300  and  $399, 
10  had  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $1,999,  while  only  3  had  incomes  of 
$2,000  or  over.  .  Of  the  256  families  reported  the  largest  number,  35, 
had  incomes  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,499.  The  figures  for  each  of  the 
other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XIV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Size  of  family. 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of— 

To- 
tal 

fami- 
lies. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

1 

$300 
to 
$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 
$699. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 
$899. 

$900 
to 
$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,099. 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

CHICAGO. 

2  persons 

1 
12 
34 
28 
45 
41 
40 

55 

3 
5 

4 

5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

7 
1 
2 

2 

1 
3 
7 
3 
4 
3 

5 

,..„ 
..„. 

2 
4 

Q 

2 
2 
4 
5 
3 
4 

3 

1 
5 

4 
3 

7 
3 

7 

4  persons  

2 
2 
3 

2' 
3 

2 

1 

""3" 
3 
3 

4 

1 

3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
5 
9 

7 

9 

...„ 

5 
6 

10 

..... 

2 
1 

3 

5  persons  

6  persons 

2 
1 

7  persons 

8  persons 

9  persons  and 
over 

2 

Total  

14 

— 

16 

18 

26 

22 

23 

30 

14 
1 

14 

11 

35 

25 

8 

256 

EOCHESTER. 

3  persons 

1 

2 
4 

8 

6 
4 

12 

4  persons 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

..... 

6  persons 

2 
1 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7  persons 

1 

2 
2 

3 

8  persons 

, 

3 

9  persons  and 
over 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

3 



4 

7 

A    1                1 

4  ,          3 

9 

3 

4 

43 

NEW  YORK. 

2  persons  

? 

2 
4 
12 
22 
17 
13 
6 

20 

3  persons 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
5 
3 
1 

..... 
4 

..... 

3 
4 
..... 

1 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 

2 

4  persons 

1 

2 

""•" 

1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

5  persons  

2 
1 
1 

3 

3 

6  persons 

2 

1 
1 

1 

7  persons 

1 

4 

1 
5 

1 

8  persons  
9  persons  and 
over 

2 
6 

4 
10 

3 

1 

Total 

11 

14 

12 

10 

13 

3 

3 

5 

1|        96 

PHILADELPHIA. 

2  persons  

4 

4 
7 
10 
13 
20 
22 
14 

31 

3  persons  

2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
1 

3 
2 
2 

"Y 
i 

i 

1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 

3 

1 

2 
2 

2 

4  persons  
5  persons 

2 
..... 

4 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

6  persons  

2 
..... 

2 

2 
3 
1 

1 

2 

7  persons  
8  persons 

3 

2 

4 

""i" 

4 

9  persons  and 
over  

5 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

19 

10 

16 

9 

11 

13 

7 

5 

6 

3 

7 

9 

6 

121 

2 
12 
9 
22 
33 
30 
*9 

41 

BALTIMORE. 

2  persons  

2 

3  persons  

7 
3 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
6 
1 
3 

'"2" 
2 

4 
4 
4 

3 

2 

4  persons  

1 

5  persons  

6 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 
3 
3 

6 

1 
3 
3 
1 

8 

4 
3 
3 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

6  persons  
7  persons  
8  persons  
9  persons  and 
over  

3 
4 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

3 

2 

4 
2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

22 

10 

17 

19 

14 

16 

16 

15 

10 

6 

16 

4 

3 

168 
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TABLE  XV.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR  ALL 
CITIES  COMBINED. 

Table  XV  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XIV  in  form, 
save  that  the  families  are  grouped  according  to  nativity  of  the  head  of 
the  family  instead  of  according  to  city.  The  table  relates,  just  as  is 
the  case  of  Table  XIV,  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows  the 
number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  specified  amounts.  The 
families  for  which  detailed  data  were  secured  in  the  five  cities  covered 
are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  into 
native  of  native  parents,  native  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  born,  and 
all  nativities.  The  data  in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from 
the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  as  described  in  connection  with 
Table  XIII.  The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate,  and  the 
probability  of  error  in  them  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and 
353. 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  the  families 
whose  heads  are  foreign  born  shows  that  of  the  622  families  of  that 
class  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  from  which 
detailed  information  was  secured,  41  had  3  persons  or  less  each,  64 
families  had  4  persons  each,  86  had  5  persons,  and  143  had  9  or  more 
members  each.  Sixty-two  of  the  622  families  had  incomes,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  46  had  incomes 
of  from  $300  to  $399,  60  had  incomes  of  $400  to  $499,  39  had  incomes 
of  from  $1,500  to  $1,999,  and  20  had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over.  The 
largest  number  of  families  had  incomes  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,499,  there 
being  65  families  in  this  group  17  of  which  had  7  or  more  persons,  10 
had  8  persons,  and  23  had  9  or  more  persons  in  the  family.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  families  of  other  nativities  and  all  nativities  maybe  studied 
in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Nativity  of  head 
of  family  and 
size  of  family. 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of— 

To- 
tal 
fami- 
lies. 

Un- 
der 

$300. 

$300 
to 
$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 
$599. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 
$899. 

$900 
to 
$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,  099. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,  199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,  499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,  999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

NATIVE  OF  NA- 
TIVE PARENTS. 

1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

5  persons 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8  persons 

1 

1 

9  persons  and  over 
Total 

1 



1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_^ 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1 
1 
5 
4 
3 
12 
7 
14 

NATIVE    OF    FOR- 
EIGN PARENTS. 

2  persons 

1 

3  persons 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5  persons 

2 

1 

1 

6  persons 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

7  persons  

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

8  persons 

3  persons  and  over 
Total 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

7 



6 

7 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

47 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

2  persons  

7 

7 
34 
64 
86 
115 
99 
74 
143 

3  persons 

13 
12 
6 
12 
6 
2 
4 

9 
14 

6 
7 
6 
3 

1 

3 
7 
13 
15 
4 
8 
10 

1 

6 
15 
13 
10 
7 
11 

1 
8 
5 
11 
7 
10 
13 

4 
4 
10 
9 
12 
5 
15 

1 
4 
8 
10 
13 
4 
16 

1 
3 
9 
12 
5 
4 
9 

1 

1 
6 
4 

4  persons  

3 

7 
8 
6 
6 

1 
5 
9 
17 
10 
23 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
11 

5  persons  

1 
4 
9 
9 
16 

6  persons 

7  persons  

8  persons  
9  persons  and  over 

ffotal 

3 

8 

62 
9 

46 

60 

63 

55 

59 

56 

43 

31 

23 

65 

39 

20 

622 

ALL  NATIVITIES. 

2  persons 

• 

9 
37 
69 
93 
122 
112 
83 
159 

3  persons  

14 
12 
6 
13 
7 
2 
4 

10 
15 
7 
7 
7 
4 
2 

3 
8 
13 

16 
4 
9 
10 

2 
6 
15 
13 
11 
9 
11 

1 

10 
8 
11 
9 
11 
13 

4 
4 
10 
9 
13 
5 
15 

1 

5 
9 
10 
13 
4 
21 

1 
3 
10 
14 
6 
5 
12 

1 

1 
6 
5 
2 
3 
8 

4  persons 

3 

8 
10 

7 
8 

1 
6 
10 
18 
12 
25 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
13 

5  persons  
6  persons  

1 

4 
10 
9 
17 

7  persons 

8  persons 

9  persons  and  over 
Total  

67 

52 

63 

67 

63 

60 

63 

51 

37 

26 

72 

41 

22 

684 
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TABLE    XVI.— INCOME  AND    HOUSING  CONDITIONS  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING 

AND  RENTING  HOMES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined  the 
housing  conditions,  the  income,  and  the  cost  of  rent  of  representa- 
tive families  owning  homes  and  renting  homes.  The  statistics  are 
shown  as  to  families  grouped  according  to  nativity  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  for  all  the  families  in  each  city  from  which  detailed 
information  was  secured.  The  families  included  in  the  table  are 
the  same  as  those  included  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  preceding,  and 
are  in  all  cases  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  em- 
ployed in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation. 
The  selection  of  the  families  has  been  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XII.  The  income  also  was  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XIII.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  of  the  incomes,  that 
while  they  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home  they  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  the  figures  relating  to  income  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
.352  and  353. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows 
a  total  of  614  families  from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these 
families  67,  or  10.9  percent,  occupy  separate  houses,  and  547,  or  89.1  per 
cent,  live  in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the  apartment  or 
tenement  buildings  in  which  these  547  families  lived  there  was  an 
average  of  4.3  families  living  in  the  building,  whether  included  in 
this  investigation  or  not.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family 
used  for  sleeping  purposes  was  2.2,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room  was  2.6.  The  families  owning  their  own 
homes  numbered  184,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  In  these 
families  the  average  gross  income  per  family  was  $1,329,  the  average 
net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  family)  was  $1,242, 
the  difference  being  due  to  amounts  retained  for  personal  expenses 
by  certain  members  of  the  family.  The  average  number  of  rooms 
per  family  for  families  owning  homes  was  4.8.  Similar  information 
is  presented  for  families  renting  homes.  None  of  this  latter  class 
of  families  lived  in  houses  owned  by  the  establishment  for  which 
the  members  of  the  family  worked,  as  no  clothing  establishment 
investigated  rented  houses  to  its  employees.  The  information  for 
each  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 
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TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:   INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 

CHICAGO. 

{The  difference  In  the  number  of  persons  reported  in  this  table  and  those  reported  in  Table  XII  Is 

families 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families  

8 
2 
25.0 
6 
75.0 
6.3 

19 
29 
2.4 
1.5 

2 
25.0 
$1,237 
$1,202 

7.0 

6 
75.0 
$1,160 
$1,110 

$204 
17.6 
18.4 
5.0 
$3.40 

10 
1 
10.0 
9 
90.0 
4.3 

21 
63 
2.1 
3.0 

2 
20.0 
$1,091 
$1,091 

5.5 

8 
80.0 
$855 
$824 

$83 
9.6 
10.0 
4.1 
$1.67 

4 

2 

16 
1 
6.2 
15 
93.8 
4.4 

36 
88 
2.3 
2.4 

4 
25.0 
$1,058 
$1,058 

5.8 

12 
75.0 
$786 

$747 

$116 
14.8 
15.5 
4.4 
$2.19 

Number  occupying  separate  house  

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

4 
100.0 
2.3 

11 
17 
2.8 
1.5 

2 
50.0 
$1,026 
$1,026 

6.0 

2 
50.0 
$480 
$480 

$162 
33.8 
33.8 
5.0 
$2.70 

2 
100.0 
9.0 

4 
8 
2.0 
2.0 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
building  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  such  rooms  

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping. 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes  

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

FAMILIES  KENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes  

2 
100.0 
$816 
$707 

$204 
25.0 
28.9 
5.0 
$3.40 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  .                 ... 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent  

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

ROCHESTER. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families 

18 
15 
83.3 
3 
16.7 
2.0 

62 
115 
3.4 
1.9 

12 

66.7 
$1,345 
$1,216 

8.0 

3 
2 
66.7 
1 
33.3 
2.0 

10 
17 
3.3 
1.7 

2 

66.7 
$1,089 
$972 

9.0 

21 
17 
81.0 
4 
19.0 
2.0 

72 
132 
3.4 
1.8 

14 
66.7 
$1,308 
$1,  182 

8.1 

Number  occupying  separate  house  

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
building  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  such  rooms  

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping 

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  

Percent  of  families  owning  homes.  .     .  . 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family.  .  . 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  other  families  occupied  the  same  rooms,  but  lived  independently  of  the 
reported.) 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 

num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

German 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

ber. 

150 

63 

50 

Ill 

2 

152 

24 

38 

590 

614 

1 

15 

15 

5 

2 

20 

3 

4 

64 

67 

2 

10.0 

23.8 

10.0 

1.8 

13.2 

12.5 

10.5 

10.8 

10.9 

3 

135 

48 

45 

109 

2 

132 

21 

34 

526 

547 

4 

90.0 

76.2 

90.0 

98.2 

100.0 

86.8 

87.5 

89.5 

89.2 

89.1 

5 

3.9 

4.2 

4.8 

5.2 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 

2.9 

4.2 

4.3 

6 

314 

146 

128 

247 

7 

343 

53 

83 

1,321 

1,376 

7 

888 

341 

318 

583 

11 

1,067 

102 

205 

3,515 

3,632 

8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.2 

3.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

9 

2.8 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

1.6 

3.1 

1.9 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

10 

66 

28 

2 

g 

58 

g 

g 

178 

184 

n 

44.0 

44.4 

4.0 

7.2 

38  2 

33.3 

21  1 

30.2 

30.0 

12 

$1,262 
$1,224 

$1,581 
$1,  336 

$2,323 

$2,202 

$1,035 
$1,010 

$1,367 
$1,317 

$1,489 
$1,103 

$777 
$740 

$1,336 
$1.246 

$1,329 
$1,242 

13 
14 

4.4 

5.1 

6.5 

5.0 

4.9 

5.3 

5.3 

4.  8 

4.  8 

1  c 

84 

35 

48 

103 

2 

94 

16 

30 

412 

430 

10 
16 

56.0 
$880 
$826 

55.6 
$1,050 
$904 

96.0 
$1,006 
$909 

92.8 
$623 
$605 

100.0 
$1,031 
$1,031 

61.8 
$919 

tan 

66.7 
$953 
$885 

78.9 
$937 
$909 

69.8 
$861 
$806 

70.0 
$863 
$809 

17 
18 
19 

$89 

$119 

$169 

$110 

$144 

$96 

$140 

$111 

$111 

$113 

20 

10.1 

11.3 

16.8 

17.6 

14.0 

10.4 

14.6 

11.9 

12.9 

13.1 

21 

10.8 

13.1 

18.6 

18.1 

14.0 

11.0 

15.8 

12.2 

13.8 

13.9 

22 

3.9             4.5 

4.8 

3.6 

4.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.0              4.1 

23 

$1.92 

$2.22 

$2.94 

S2.  53 

$2.67 

$2.01 

$2.48 

$2.30 

$2.30 

$2.32 

24 

ROCHESTER. 


38 

31 

14 

g 

7 

no 

1  1Q 

38 

14 

5 

2 

g 

65 

82 

2 

100.0 

45.2 

35.7 

25  0 

85  7 

66  3 

cc  q 

17 

9 

g 

1 

qo 

<yj 

54.8 

64  3 

75  0 

Hq 

qq  7 

2.6 

3.1 

2  6 

2  0 

2  g 

2  fi 

150 

111 

36 

26 

23 

346 

418 

264 

234 

87 

66 

48 

fiQQ 

oqi 

3  9 

3  6 

2  6 

q  q 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2  5 

2  1 

2  Q 

20 

if. 

28 

17 

4 

4 

4 

57 

71 

H 

73  7 

54  8 

28  6 

V)  n 

$1,548 

$1,241 

$1  119 

$1  331 

•I  940 

$1  282 

$1  080 

$1  071 

••••  

7.4 

7.1 

5.5 

6.5 

7.8 

7.1 

$1,190 
7.3 

14 
11 
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TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

ROCHESTER— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes  

6 
33.3 
$1,213 
$1,078 

$196 
16.2 
18.2 
6.5 
$2.51 

1 
33.3 
$430 
$430 

$144 
33.5 
33.5 
4.0 
$3.00 

7 
33.3 
$1,101 
$985 

$189 
17.1 
19.1 
6.1 
$2.56 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes  ...                     

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  .... 

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families  

'2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Number  occupying  separate  house 

3 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house  

4 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

2 

5 

2 

7 

5 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6 
7 

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tene- 
ment building  (including  all  families  in  such  build- 
ings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

11.5 
5 



4.9 
9 

7.0 

4 

5.4 
13 

8 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  such  rooms 

g 

20 

6 

26 

9 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping. 

2.5 

1.8 

2  0 

1  9 

10 

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

1  8 

2  2 

1  5 

2  o 

11 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  ...          ... 

12 

Pp.r  f*,P.nt  of  f$vrnjljp.s  owning  h<vmp.s 

13 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

14 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

15 

per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

16 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes  

2 

5 

2 

7 

17 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes  . 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$757 

$916 

$871 

$903 

19 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$757 

$822 

$871 

$836 

20 

per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  

$234 

$146 

$144 

$146 

21 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent 

30.9 

16.0 

16  5 

16  1 

22 

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

30  9 

17  8 

16  5 

17  4 

23 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

5.0 

5  2 

3  0 

4  6 

24 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

$3  90 

$2  35 

$4  00 

|2  66 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

German  . 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

10 
26.3 
$1,249 
$  1,086 

$205 
16.4 
18.9 
7.3 
$2.34 

14 
45.2 
$1,120 
$868 

$224 
20.0 
25.8 
6.1 
$3.07 

10 
71.4 
$635 
$624 

$150 
23.6 
24.1 
3.9 
$3.21 

4 

3 
42.9 
$1,089 
$1,007 

$236 
21.7 
23.4 
5.7 
$3.47 

41 
41.8 
$991 
$856 

$196 
19.8 
22.9 
5.8 
$2.83 

48 
40.3 
$1,007 
$875 

$195 
19.4 
22.3 
5.8 
$2.79 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



50.0 
$709 
$709 

$162 
22.9 
22.9 
5.8 





$2.35 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

48 

95 

695 

1 

3 

844 

853 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2.1 

1.1 

.1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

47 

94 

694 

1 

1 

3 

841 

850 

4 

100.0 

97.9 

98.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99  6 

99  g 

5 

6.0 

6.7 

19.6 

15.7 

4.0 

18.0 

7  7 

15  3 

15  1 

g 

2 

109 

255 

1,471 

1 

2 

7 

1,847 

1  865 

7 

7 

227 

601 

3,786 

2 

2 

16 

4  641 

4  576 

g 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

2.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2  3 

2  2 

2  2 

9 

3.5 

2.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.0 

1.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

10 

1 

1 

9 

11 

11 

11 

2.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1  3 

1  3 

12 

$1,603 

$2,500 

$745 

$983 

JQCQ 

13 

$1,603 

$2,315 

$732 

$955 

$955 

14 

6.0 

4.0 

3.7 

3  9 

39 

15 

1 

47 

94 

686 

1 

1 

3 

833 

842 

15 

100.0 

97.9 

98.9 

98.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

98  7 

98  7 

17 

$1,556 

$1,106 

$941 

$580 

$435 

$300 

$843 

$652 

$660 

18 

$1,371 

$1,038 

$841 

$575 

$435 

$300 

$843 

$633 

$635 

19 

$132 

$147 

$202 

$136 

$84 

$96 

$180 

$144 

$145 

20 

8.5 

13.3 

21.5 

23.5 

19.3 

32.0 

21.4 

22  1 

21  9 

21 

9.6 

14.2 

24.0 

23.7 

19.3 

32.0 

21  4 

22  8 

22  8 

22 

4.0 

4.1 

3.8 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

4.3 

2  8 

2  8 

23x 

$2.75 

$2.98 

$4.46 

$4.43 

$3.50 

$4.00 

$3.46 

$4  30 

$4  28 

8 
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TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
ol 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

28 
25 
89.3 
3 
10.7 
2.0 

88 
132 
3.1 
1.5 

9 
32.1 
$855 
1808 

8.0 

19 
67.9 
$828 
1766 

$136 
16.4 
17.8 
6.2 
$1.82 

7 
6 
85.7 
1 
14.3 
2.0 

18 
34 
2.6 
1.9 

4 
57.1 

$1,098 
$967 

8.8 

3 

42.9 
$351 
$351 

$72 
20.5 
20.5 
3.3 
$1.80 

4 

4 
100.0 

11 
10 
90.9 
1 
9.1 
2.0 

30 
63 
2.7 
2.1 

4 
36.4 
$1,098 
$967 

8.8 

7 
63.6 
$613 
$613 

$135 
22.1 
22.1 
5.1 
$2.19 

Number  occupying  separate  house            

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  ...         

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
building  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

12 
29 
3.0 
2.4 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  such  rooms 



Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping.  . 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes.  ..              

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

4 
100.0 
$809 
$809 

$183 
22.6 
22.6 
6.5 
$2.35 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year 

Ter  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

BALTIMORE. 


1 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families 

32 

37 

g 

45 

2 

Number  occupying  separate  house. 

25 

30 

g 

38 

3 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

78  1 

81  1 

100  0 

84  4 

4 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building.  .. 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  
Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 

21.9 
4.0 

18.9 
2.3 

15.6 
2.3 

7 

building  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

93 

106 

25 

131 

8 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  such  rooms 

158 

210 

60 

270 

9 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping. 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

10 

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

1  7 

2  0 

2  4 

2  1 

11 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes 

4 

13 

13 

12 
13 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes  
Average  gross  income  per  family  

12.5 
$1,448 

35.1 

$873 

28.9 
$873 

14 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

$1,242 

$828 

$828 

15 

per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family.  .  . 

7.3 

6.4 

6.4 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 

races. 

19 
17 
89.5 
2 
10.5 
4.0 

55 
102 
2.9 
1.9 

12 

63.2 
$669 
$643 

6.5 

7 
36.8 
$690 
$690 

$151 
21.9 
21.9 
4.9 
$2.59 

54 
35 
64.8 
19 
35.2 
7.1 

146 

376 
2.7 
2.6 

3 
5.6 
$1,416 
$1,285 

7.3 

51 

94.4 
$922 
$838 

$150 
16.3 
17.9 
4.0 
$3.09 

190 
94 
49.5 
96 
50.5 
3.0 

466 
1.162 
2.5 
2.5 

43 

22.6 
$1,062 
$1,026 

5.9 

147 
77.4 
$748 
$723 

$139 
18.6 
19.2 
3.7 
$3.09 

3 

2 
66.7 
1 
33.3 
9.0 

7 
5 
71.4 
2 
28.6 
9.0 

18 
36 
2.6 
2.0 

1 

14.3 
$420 
$420 

6.0 

6 

85.7 
$822 
$793 

$160 
19.5 
20.2 
5.2 
$2.58 

273 
153 
56.0 
120 
44.0 
3.8 

692 
1,687 
2.5 
2.4 

59 

21.6 
$989 
$951 

6.1 

214 

78.4 
$791 
$753 

$142 
18.0 
18.9 
3.9 
$3.04 

312 
188 
60.3 
124 
39.7 
3.7 

810 
1,882 
2.6 
2.3 

72 
23.1 
$978 
$934 

6.5 

240 
76.9 

$788 
$750 

$141 
17.9 
18.9 
4.1 
$2.86 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

7 
11 
2.3 
1.6 



3 

100.0 
$833 
$833 

$108 
13.0 
13.0 
4.0 



$2.25 



BALTIMORE. 


8 

47 

162 

31 

40 

6 

5 

299 

376 

I 

7 

41 

41 

5 

7 

2 

4 

107 

170 

2 

87.5 

87.2 

25.3 

16.1 

17.5 

33.3 

80  0 

35  8 

45  2 

3 

1 

6 

121 

26 

33 

4 

1 

192 

9Q6 

4 

12.5 

12.8 

74.7 

83.9 

82.5 

66.7 

20  0 

64  2 

54  8 

5 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

2.0 

3  0 

3  0 

5 

22 

137 

421 

76 

'105 

15 

16 

792 

1  016 

7 

58 

279 

1,064 

182 

212 

38 

43 

1,876 

2  304 

g 

2.8 

2.9 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

3  2 

2  6 

2  7 

9 

2.6 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.5 

2  7 

2  4 

2  3 

10 

7 

26 

28 

2 

5 

3 

2 

73 

90 

11 

87.5 

55.3 

17.3 

6.5 

12.5 

50.0 

40.0 

24  4 

23  9 

12 

$789 

$966 

$1,195 

$850 

$1.082 

$824 

$1  192 

$1  04  •> 

$1  036 

13 

$789 

$913 

$1.113 

$850 

$1.069 

$824 

$1  192 

$991 

$978 

14 

6.0 

6.0 

5.6 

6.5 

3.8 

4.3 

7.0 

5.7 

5.8 

15 
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TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

28 
87.5 
$696 
$666 

$147 
21.1 

24 
64.9 
$806 
$742 

$132 
16.3 
17.7 
5.5 
$1.99 

8 
100.0 
$961 
$924 

$137 
14.2 
14.8 
6.5 
$1.75 

32 

71.1 
$844 
$787 

$133 
15.7 
16.9 
5.8 
$1.92 

Average  gross  income  per  family                             

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  *                 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent 

22.1 
6.2 
$1.97 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

ALL  CITIES. 


1 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

70 

10 

71 

19 

100 

2 

Number  occupying  separate  house                      

52 

1 

51 

14 

66 

3 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

74.3 

10.0 

71.8 

73.7 

66.0 

4 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

18 

9 

20 

5 

34 

5 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building      .  . 

25.7 

90.0 

28.2 

26.3 

34.0 

6 
7 

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
building  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

5.1 
205 

4.3 

21 

2.9 
206 

6.8 
55 

3.8 

282 

g 

328 

63 

396 

120 

579 

9 
10 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping.  . 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

2.9 
1.6 

2.1 
3.0 

2.9 
1.9 

2.9 
2.2 

2.8 
2.1 

11 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes                    

15 

2 

31 

2 

35 

12 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

21.4 

20.0 

43.7 

10.5 

35.0 

13 

$1,064 

$1,091 

$1,094 

$1,089 

$1,094 

14 
15 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

$977 
7.7 

$1,091 
5.5 

$1,009 
7.3 

$972 
9.0 

$1,  Oil 
7.3 

16 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

55 

8 

40 

17 

65 

17 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes 

78.6 

80.0 

56.3 

89.5 

65.0 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  family                   

$793 

$855 

$831 

$866 

$843 

19 
20 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year     .           , 

$752 
$153 

$824 
$83 

$760 
$140 

$836 
$157 

$788 
$137 

21 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent 

19.2 

9.6 

16.9 

18.1 

16.3 

22 

20.3 

10.0 

18.4 

18.7 

17.4 

23 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family.                 

6.0 

4.0 

5.4 

5.8 

5.4 

24 

Average  rent  per  room  per^month 

$2.11 

$1.67 

$2.15 

$2.27 

$2.14 

a  Two  schedules  for  1  house. 


6  Including  1  duplicate. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 

All  na- 

num- 
ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

tivities. 

1 

21 

134 

29 

35 

3 

3 

226 

286 

1ft 

12.5 

44.7 

82.7 

93.5 

87.5 

50.0 

60.0 

75.6 

76.1 

17 

$310 

$814 

$892 

$722 

$672 

$592 

$981 

$824 

$813 

18 

$310 

$743 

$794 

$697 

$645 

$592 

$981 

$751 

$747 

19 

$60 

$132 

$85 

$110 

$101 

$108 

$108 

$96 

$105 

20 

19.4 

16.2 

9.5 

15.2 

15.1 

18.3 

11.0 

11.6 

12.9 

21 

19.4 

17.8 

10.7 

15.7 

15.7 

18.3 

11  0 

12.7 

14.0 

22 

3.0 

6.1 

4.2 

4.1 

3.9 

4.3 

6.0 

4.3 

4.7 

23 

$1.67 

$1.79 

$1.70 

$2.25 

$2.14 

$2.08 



$1.50 

$1.84 

$1.87 

24 

ALL  CITIES. 

159 

215 

392 

1,041 

43 

170 

24 

60 

2,104 

2,274 

1 

22 

112 

96 

107 

7 

26 

3 

19 

392 

510 

2 

13.8 

52.1 

24.5 

10.3 

16.3 

15.3 

12.5 

31.7 

18.6 

22.4 

3 

137 

103 

296 

934 

36 

ol44 

21 

41 

1,712 

&  1,764 

4 

86.2 

47.9 

75-5 

89.7 

83.7 

84.7 

87.5 

68.3 

81.4 

77.6 

5 

3.8 

5.1 

8.3 

6.2 

3.0 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 

5.9 

5.9 

6 

338 

597 

1,061 

2,2% 

113 

393 

53 

147 

4,998 

5,485 

7 

953 

1,213 

2,593 

5,800 

225 

1,184 

102 

348 

12,399 

c  13,  306 

8 

2.1 

2.8 

2.7 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

9 

2.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

10 

73 

95 

51 

66 

5 

65 

8 

15 

378 

428 

11 

45.9 

44.2 

13.0 

6.3 

11.6 

38.2 

33.3 

25.0 

18.0 

18.8 

R 

.$1,216 

$1,288 

$1,293 

$1,013 

$1,082 

$1,340 

$1,489 

$933 

$1,223 

$1,207 

13 

$1,182 

$1,120 

$1,178 

$981 

$1,069 

$1,288 

$1,103 

$884 

$1,134 

$1,119 

14 

4.5 

6.2 

6.2 

5.5 

3.8 

4.9 

5.3 

6.2              5.5 

5.7 

15 

86 

120 

341 

<*975 

38 

105 

16 

45 

1,726 

1,846 

16 

54.1 

55.8 

87.0 

93.7 

88.4 

61.8 

66.7 

75.0 

82.0 

81.2 

17 

$881 

$1,026 

$935 

$615 

$685 

$893 

$953 

$928 

$750 

$754 

18 

$827 

$931 

$833 

$605 

$660 

$849 

$885 

$900 

$710 

$714 

id 

$89 

$141 

$145 

$133 

$103 

$99 

$140 

$130 

$131 

$132 

20 

10.1 

13.8 

15.5 

21.7 

15.1 

11.1 

14.6 

14.0 

17.5 

17.5 

21 

10.8 

15.2 

17.4 

22.0 

15.7 

11.7 

15.8 

14.5 

18.5 

18.5 

22 

!Not  including  19  duplicates. 


<*  One  apartment  occupied  by  2  families. 
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TABLE  XVH.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined,  for  the 
families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  families  grouped  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
parents,  as  the  children  were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted 
mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents 
at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of 
the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data 
upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income  being  secured 
from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  are  necessarily  only  approx- 
imate. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  58  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these  1  was  an  orphan,  11,  or 
19  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  widows,  4  were  the  children  of 
deserted  mothers,  2  were  children  of  incapacitated  fathers,  hi  the 
case  of  10  both  parents  were  at  work;  while  in  the  case  of  30,  or  51.7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  the  father  but  not  the  mother  was  at 
work.  Of  these  58  children  6,  or  10.3  per  cent,  were  reported  as  unable 
to  read  or  write.  These  58  children  came  from  55  families,  showing 
that  in  only  3  cases  was  there  more  than  1  child  under  14  years 
of  age  in  a  family  at  work.  One  of  these  cases  was  in  the  family  of 

TABLE  XVII.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Number. 

Ter  cent. 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

CHICAGO. 

Children  of  widows  

1 
3 

25.0 
75.0 

1 
3 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

(•) 

(•) 

4 

1 
1 

7 
2 

100.0 

9.1 
9.1 
63.6 
18.2 

(•) 

(«) 

4 

1 
1 
5 
2 

NEW  YORK. 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

1 
5 

100.0 
71.4 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  .  ... 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

11 

100.0 

6 

54.5 

9 

a  In  1  case  not  reported. 
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a  widow,  and  in  the  other  2  cases  both  father  and  mother  were  at 
work.  Under  the  average  size  of  family  the  facts  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  classes  of  children,  it  appearing  that  the  average  size  of 
all  families  was  6.9,  varying  from  4  persons  in  the  family  with  the 
orphan  at  work  to  7.8  persons  in  the  30  families  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  Under  average  income  of  family  there  is  shown 
for  each  group  of  families  the  average  earnings  of  the  children  under 
14  and  the  average  family  income  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren under  14.  These  facts  are  followed  by  a  column  showing  the 
average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  group  of  columns 
showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  income  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  less 
than  $1,  less  than  $1.50,  less  than  $2,  and  $2  and  over.  From  an 
examination  of  these  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  families 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  was  $1.97,  and  that  in  9  of  the  families,  or  16.4 
per  cent,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was  less 
than  $1.  In  20,  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  families  it  wras  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  32,  or  58.2  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sections 
of  the  table  relating  to  the  various  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  d&ta  relating  to  Rochester  in 
this  table.  No  children  under  14  were  found  at  work  in  the  families 
from  whom  schedules  were  obtained  in  this  city. 

ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fam- 
ilies. 

Average  annual 
income  per 
family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children 
under  1  4)  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

3.0 
8.0 

134 

41 

$335 
1,010 

$2.15 
2.43 

1 
2 

100.0 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

6.8 

8.0 
9.0 
6.2 

7.5 

39 

842 

690 
844 
693 
930 

2.40 

1 

25.0 

,  , 

1 

25.0 

•—  —           • 

100.0 
100  0 

3 

75.0 

3 
50 
53 

193 

1.66 
1.80 
2.15 
2.38 

1 
1 

1 

20.0 

2 

40.0 

3 

2 

60.0 
100.0 

7.0 

78 

762 

2.09 

1 

—  

11.1 

4 

44.4 

5 

55.6 
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TABLE  XVII.— CHILDREN   UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT  WORK, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Unable  to  read 
and  v/rite. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Children  of  widows  

2 
1 
1 
3 

28.6 
14.3 
14.3 

42.8 

(°) 

(°) 

1 
1 

3 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                         

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total 

7 

100.0 

(o) 

w 

a 

BALTIMORE. 

Orphans  

1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
22 

2.8 
19.4 
8.3 
2.8 
5.6 
61.1 

7 
3 
1 
2 

22 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  .                  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

36 

100.0 

36 

ALL  CITIES. 

Orphans  

1 
11 
4 
2 
10 
30 

1.7 
19.0 
6.9 
3.4 
17.3 
51.7 

10 
4 
2 
8 
30 

Children  of  widows 

(«) 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  ... 

1 

5 
(*) 

50.0 
50.0 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  :  

58 

100.0 

c6 

10.3 

55 

In  2  cases  not  reported. 


6  In  1  case  not  reported. 


TABLE  XVm.—  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

-This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined,  for 
families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  families  grouped  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
parents,  as  the  children  were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted 
mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents 
at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of 
the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data 
upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income,  being 
secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  264  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  43,  or  16.3  per  cent,  were 
children  of  widows,  8  were  children  of  deserted  mothers,  6  of  incapaci- 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES  OF 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fam- 
ilies. 

Average  annual 
income  per 
family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children 
under  14)  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6.0 
2.0 
9.0 
9.7 

110 
100 
3 
122 

137 
250 
585 
590 

.44 
2.40 
1.25 

1.17 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

2 

100.0 
66.7 

1 
3 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

33.3 

7.7 

96 

90 
117 
54 
125 
21 
72 

457 

590 

2S9 
380 
302 
1,011 
905 

1.15 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

5 

83.3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

16.7 

100.0 
14.3 
33.3 

4.0 
4.0 
7.0 
6.0 
9.0 
7.5 

2.84 
1.39 
1.04 
.97 
2.16 
2.31 

3 
2 
1 

42.9 
66.7 
100.0 

4 
2 

1 
1 
5 

57.1 
66.7 
100.0 
50.0 
22.7 

6 
2 
1 
1 
12 

85.7 
66.7 
100.0 
50.0 
54.5 

1 

10 

50.0 
44.5 

1 

4.5 

6.8 

79 

90 
97 
66 
88 
39 
82 

722 

2.06 

2.84 
1.36 
1.16 
1.47 
2.01 
2.19 

7 

19.4 

13 

36.1 

•-     •-   "„.  -- 

22 

- 

61.1 

14 

38.9 

100.0 
20.0 
50.0 

4.0 
4.5 
5.8 
7.5 
7.3 
7.8 

590 
319 
348 
573 

759 

886 

1 
2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

40.0 
50.0 
100.0 

5 
2 
2 
3 
8 

50.0              8 
50.0              2 
100.0              2 
37.5              4 
26.7             16 

80.0 
50.0 
100.0 
50.0 
53.3 

4 
14 

50.0 

46.7 

2 

6.7 

6.9 

78 

708 

1.97 

9 

16.4 

20 

36.4            32 

58.2 

23 

41.8 

c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

tated  fathers,  7  of  idle  fathers,  13  with  both  parents  at  work,  while 
in  the  case  of  187,  or  70.8  per  cent,  the  fathers  but  not  the  mothers 
were  at  work.  Of  these  264  children,  only  2  were  reported  as  unable 
to  read  and  write,  there  being  35  for  whom  no  report  was  made  on 
this  point.  The  264  children  reported  represented  252  families,  the 
average  size  of  which  was  6.7  persons,  varying  from  5.3  persons  in 
the  families  of  children  with  deserted  mothers  to  7.1  persons  in  the 
families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  average  earnings 
per  family  of  children  under  16  were  $113.  The  average  income  per 
family,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  $917,  while 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  also  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.61.  In  the  case  of  12  families  it  is  shown 
that  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children 
under  16,  was  less  than  $1,  in  the  case  of  51  families  it  was  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  the  case  of  89  families,  or  35.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to 
the  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XVIII.— CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

Families 
having 
such  chil- 
dren. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

CHICAGO. 

Children  of  widows 

43 
8 
6 
7 
13 
187 

16.3 
3.0 
2.3 
2.7 

4.9 
70.8 

(«) 
(b) 
(b) 



40 
c8 
5 
7 
13 
179 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  .  . 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

(6) 
d2 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total 

1.1 

264 

100.0 

e2 

.8 

252 

ROCHESTER. 

Children  of  widows 

5 
2 
5 
34 

10.9 
4.3 
10.9 
73%9 

5 
2 
5 
31 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total 

46 

100.0 

43 

NEW  YORK. 

Children  of  widows 

14 
3 
5 
1 
38 
35 

14.6 
3.1 
5.2 
1.0 
39.6 
36.5 

2 
1 
1 

14.3 
33.3 
16.7 

14 
3 
4 
1 
35 
33 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

11 

4 

28.9 
11.4 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

96 

100.0 

19 

19.8 

90 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Orphans 

1 
16 
9 
3 
12 
85 

.8 
12.7 
7.1 
2.4 
9.5 
67.5 

1 
15 
8 
3 
11 
79 

Children  of  widows  

1 
1 

6.3 
11.1 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

1 

8 

8.3 
9.4 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

126 

100.0 

11 

8.7 

117 

BALTIMORE. 

Children  of  widows... 

26 
3 
3 
2 
19 
103 

16.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.3 
12.2 
66.0 

24 
3 
3 
2 
18 
97 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  . 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

1 
2 

5.3 
1.9 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

156 

100.0 

3 

1.9 

147 

ALL  CITIES. 

Orphans 

1 
104 
14 
25 
13 
87 
444 

.2 
15.1 
2.0 
3.6 
1.9 
12.7 
64.5 

1 

98 
cl4 
22 
13 

82 
419 

Children  of  widows. 

/3 

Si 
(72 

2.9 

7.7 

8.7 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  . 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  . 

013 
<*16 

14.9 
3.6 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work  
Total  

688 

100.0 

«35 

5.1 

649 

a  In  3  cases  not  reported. 
b  In  1  case  not  reported. 


c  Including  2  divorced  mothers. 
d  Not  including  29  not  reported. 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES  OF 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  .CITIES  COMBINED. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual 
income  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
excluding 
earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 16. 

Families  having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  children  under  10)  of  — 

Earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.6 
5.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6.8 
7.1 

$123 
109 
148 
95 
99 
111 

$734 
868 
687 
929 
825 
972 

$2.51 
3.18 
2.13 
2.91 
2.32 
2.64 

3 

7.5 

10 

2 
1 
4 
33 

25.0 

12.5 
40.0 
14.3 
30.8 
18.4 

19 
1 
2 
2 

5 
60 

47.5 
12.5 
40.0 
28.6 
38.5 
33.5 

21 
7 
3 
5 
8 
119 

52.5 
87.5 
60.0 
71.4 
61.5 
66.5 

2 

40.0 

1 
6 

7.8 
3.4 

6.7 

113 

917 

2.61 

12 

1 

4.8 
20.0 

51 
1 

20.2 
20.0 

89 

1 
2 

35.3 

20.0 
100.0 

163 
4 

64.7 
80.0 

5.8 
4.0 
5.2 
7.5 

132 
125 
95 
169 

741 
363 
1,038 
1,281 

2.46 
1.75 
3.84 
3.26 

5 
27 

100.0 
87.1 

2 

6.5 

4 

12.9 

6.9 

4.4 
7.3 
6.7 
7.0 
H.2 
7.1 

154 

126 
159 
225 
215 
113 
113 

1,147 

528 
482 
409 
915 
614 
766 

3.19 

2.33 

1.26 
1.16 
1.93 
1.91 
2.08 

1 

2.3 

3 

7.0 

7 

16.3 

36 

83.7 

35.7 
33.3 

2 
1 
1 

14.3 
33.3 
20.0 

5 
2 
3 

35.7 

66.7 
60.0 

9 
2 
4 
1 
21 
18 

64.3 
66.7 
100.0 
100.0 
60.0 
54.5 

5 

6 
4 

17.1 
12.1 

14 

8 

40.0 
24.2 

14 
15 

40.0 
45.5 

6.3 

123 

644 

1.96 

14 

15.6 

32 

35.6 

55 

1 
9 
6 
1 
5 
43 

61.1 

100.0 
60.0 
75.0 
33.3 
45.5 
54.4 

35 

38.9 

5.0 
4.3 
5.8 
8.0 
C.5 
8.2 

70 
98 
157 
135 
164 
130 

350 
493 
492 
1,498 
690 
877 

1.35 

2.19 
1.64 
3.60 
2.03 
2.06 

1 
4 
4 

100.0 
26.7 
50.0 

3 
3 

20.0 
37.5 

6 
2 
2 
6 
36 

40.0 
25.0 
66.7 
54.5 
45.6 

2 

13 

18.2 
16.5 

3 
25 

27.3 
31.6 

7.3 

130 

795 

2.08 

21 

17.9 

37 

31.6 

65 

55.6 

52 

44.4 

5.1 
5.3 
7.3 

6.0 
6.9 
7.4 

184 
236 
103 
208 
183 
151 

502 
162 
784 
894 
752 
850 

1.88 
.59 
2.06 
2.87 
2.08 
2.20 

5 
2 

20.8 
66.7 

10 
3 

41.7 

100.0 

15 
3 
2 
1 
9 
43 

62.5 
100.0 
66.7 
50.0 
50.0 
44.3 

9 

37.5 

1 
1 
9 
54 

33.3 
50.0 
50.0 
55.7 

2 
4 

11.1 

4.1 

6 
25 

33.3 
25.8 

6.9 

162 

70 
135 
147 
157 
131 
132 
128 

767 

350 
611 
634 
413 
1,037 
714 
932 

2.13 

13 

8.8 

44 

29.9 

73 

49.7 

74 

50.3 

5.0 
5.1 
5.7 
6.1 
6.7 
6.4 
7.4 

1.35 
2.30 
2.13 
1.30 
2.98 
2.14 
2.42 

1 
30 
6 
9 
1 
27 
93 

100  0 
30.6 
42.9 
32.0 
7.7 
32.9 
22.2 

1 
53 
6 
16 
5 
40 
168 

100.0 
54.1 
42.9 
74.0 
38.4 
48.8 
40.1 

14 
3 
6 

14.3 
21.4 
24.0 

45 

8 
6 
8 
42 
251 

45.9 
57.1 
26.0 
61.6 
51.2 
59.9 

11 

27 

13.4 

6.4 

6.8 

131 

838 

2.37 

61 

9.4 

167 

25.7 

289 

44.5 

360 

55.5 

<  Not  including  35  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  3  not  repqrted. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  2. 43 


9  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XIX. 


SINGLE  WOMEN    AT  WORK   AND   ECONOMIC    CONDITION  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES. 


This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined  the 
families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and 
the  economic  condition  of  the  families,  with  the  women  grouped 
according  to  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the 
securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVII.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home, 
are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  had  584  single  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
or  21.1  per  cent,  of  these  were  16  years  of  age,  101 ,  or  17.3  per  cent, 
were  17  years  of  age,  83,  or  14.2  per  cent,  were  18  years  of  age,  and  for 
the  others  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  age  are  shown  for  each 
year  up  to  24;  those  of  25  to  29  are  shown  as  a  group,  and  those  30 
years  of  age  and  over  as  a  final  group.  The  average  number  of  years 

TABLE  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN.  FOR  EACH  CITY 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 

ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

CHICAGO. 

16  years  .  . 

123 
101 
83 
90 
47 
43 
31 
20 
6 
29 
11 

"21.1 
17.3 
14.2 
15.4 
8.0 
7.4 
5.3 
3.4 
1.0 
5.0 
1.9 

a  2.0 
a  2.  9 
*>3.9 
c4.5 
<*5.3 
«6.0 
/6.6 
J78.5 
7.5 
h  10.1 
018.6 

246 
256 
268 
264 
263 
270 
254 
261 
259 
269 
249 

$223 
277 
312 
332 
340 
372 
354 
363 
345 
377 
410 

122 
101 
83 
88 
47 
43 
31 
20 
6 
27 
11 

106 
92 
65 
72 
39 
30 
19 
13 
4 
9 
1 

6.9 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.9 
5.7 
6.2 
6.2 
6.7 
5.1 
4.3 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  .   .  . 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  

Total  

584 

100.0 

»4.0 

259 

306 

400 

309 

6.3 

a  Not  including  10  not  reported, 
b  Not  including  9  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  12  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
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since  beginning  work  for  the  584  women  are  given  as  4.0,  for  the  women 
16  years  the  average  is  2,  and  for  those  of  17  years  2.9.  The  average 
days  worked  during  the  past  year  for  the  entire  number  of  women 
reported  was  259,  with  average  earnings  of  $306.  These  584 
women,  the  table  shows,  represented  400  families,  of  which  the  average 
size  was  6.3  persons;  265  of  the  families  had  an  income  from  the 
father,  41  from  the  mother,  and  144  from  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  average  family  income  for  the  year  was  $1,145,  equiv- 
alent to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $3.48.  Of  these  families  4 
had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1,  26,  or  6.5  per  cent, 
had  an  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  while  67,  or  16.8  percent,  of  the 
entire  number  had  an  income  of  less  than  $2.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times 
as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at  work.  On  account  of 
this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having 
women  of  specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and 
averages  for  the  cities  where  each  family  is  counted  only  once. 
The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  other  cities  may  be  read  in 
like1  manner. ' 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

work.    On  account  of  this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
for  States,  where  each  family  is  counted  but  once.] 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

88 
76 
52 
58 
31 
22 
13 
9 
4 
15 
5 

13 
8 
6 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

32 
49 
39 
37 
17 
13 
7 
5 
2 
2 

$1,035 
1,288 
1,172 
1,200 
1,369 
1,519 
1,302 
1,430 
1,485 
1,371 
1,409 

$2.87 
3.66 
3.39 
3.50 
3.79 
5.13 
4.04 
4.47 
4.28 
5.19 
6.34 

2 
1 

1.6 
1.0 

16 
3 
3 
3 
2 

13.1 
3.0 
3.6 
3.4 
4.3 
2.3 

35 
12 
14 
12 
4 

2 

28.7 
11.9 
17.0 
13.6 
8.5 
2.3 
6.5 
5.0 

87 
89 
69 
76 
43 
42 
29 
19 
6 
27 
10 

71.3 
88.1 
83.0 
86.4 
91.5 
97.7 
93.5 
95.0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.9 

2 

2.3 

1 

5.0 

1 

9.1 

1 

9.1 

265 

41 

144 

1,145 

3.48 

4 

1.0 

26 

6.5 

67 

16.8 

333 

83.2 

/Not  including  7  not  reported. 
a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


A  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
•  Not  including  62  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

ROCHESTER. 

16  years               .  

25 
20 
19 
12 
16 
12 
13 
7 
5 
10 
4 

17.4 

13.9 
13.3 
8.5 
11.2 
8.5 
9.0 
4.9 
3.5 
7.0 
2.8 

1.8 
2.5 
3.1 
3.9 
5.6 
6.3 
7.5 
6.9 
9.2 
9.4 
23.3 

227 
236 
231 
256 
254 
230 
263 
252 
229 
245 
263 

$220 
259 
264 
312 
336 
310 
392 
349 
396 
361 
349 

25 
20 
18 
12 
16 
12 
13 
7 
5 
10 
3 

22 
18 
16 
7 
15 
7 
10 
4 
2 
5 

8.2 
6.9 
7.6 
6.8 
8.1 
7.8 
7.2 
6.9 
7.8 
5.7 
5.0 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  .  . 

30  years  and  over  
Total  

NEW  YORK. 

16  years  

143 

100.0 

5.2 

241 

300 

77 

61 

7.1 

117 
93 
84 
63 
67 
41 
35 
16 
14 
47 
36 

19.1 
15.2 
13.7 
10.3 
10.9 
6.7 
5.7 
2.6 
2.3 
7.6 
5.9 

2.0 
o2.9 
3.5 
a  4.  4 
04.6 
5.3 
6.0 
6.0 
5.5 
8.0 
ol6.3 

o234 
238 
255 
246 
o235 
238 
234 
231 
227 
240 
254 

190 

222 
266 
267 
265 
287 
286 
276 
258 
287 
329 

116 
91 
84 
63 
67 
41 
35 
16 
14 
43 
33 

88 
72 
66 
39 
40 
29 
14 
11 
7 
•      11 
5 

6.0 
6.0 
6.2 
5.9 
5.9 
6.2 
5.0 
5.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.1 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  
Total  

613 

100.0 

Z>4.8 

c241 

253  |            405 

260 

5.5 

PHILADELPHIA. 

16  years 

63 
46 
44 
29 
21 
18 
19 
10 
5 
13 
9 

22.7 
16.6 
15.9 
10.5 
7.6 
6.5 
6.9 
3.6 
1.8 
4.7 
3.2 

2.4 
2.9 
3.8 
4.5 
5.0 
6.7 
6.8 
7.0 
8.2 
8.6 
ol7.2 

235 
224 
236 
218 
231 
217 
223 
233 
266 
231 
194 

225 
217 
277 
257 
270 
247 
320 
326 
276 
254 
179 

63 
46 
44 
28 
21 
17 
19 
10 
5 
13 
8 

52 
40 
39 
22 
15 
13 
11 
6 
5 
7 
1 

6.6 
6.8 
6.7 
7.1 
6.7 
6.1 
6.2 
5.3 
5.8 
5.8 
2.6 

17  years 

18  years  .  . 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  

Total 

277 

100.0 

a  4.  7 

228 

251 

190 

144 

6.1 

o  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


b  Not  included  4  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from  — 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

22 
15 
14 
10 
13 
10 
9 
3 
5 
6 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
9 
5 

2 
5 

4 
2 

1 

$1,498 
,351 
,529 
,649 
,543 
,671 
,504 
,502 
,846 
,391 
,237 

$3.51 
3.79 
3.86 
4.70 
3.68 
4.15 
4.04 
4.21 
4.55 
4.69 
4.76 

1 
3 
3 

4.0 
15.0 
16.7 

24 
17 
15 
12 
15 
12 
13 
7 
5 
10 
3 

96.0 
85.0 
83.3 
100.0 
93.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

6.3 

1 

58 

7 

23 

11 
15 
7 
13 

4 
5 

1,402 

858 
879 
898 
1,049 
985 
1,095 
922 
1,025 
950 
1,008 
886 

3.80 

6 

7.8 

71 

92.2 

69.0 
69.2 
76.2 
84.1 
82.1 
82.9 
85.7 
75.0 
85.7 
88.4 
90.9 

So 
61 
60 
40 
42 
26 
18 
10 
6 
13 
8 

44 
25 
23 
17 
12 
8 
4 
3 
5 
11 
4 

2.76 
2.80 
2.78 
3.40 
3.19 
3.37 
3.55 
3.43 
3.71 
3.97 
4.20 

2 

2 

1.7 
2.2 

16 
10 
6 
3 
3 

13.8 
11.0 
7.1 
4.8 
4.5 

36 
28 
20 
10 
12 
7 
5 
4 
2 
5 
3 

31.0 

30.8 
23.8 
15.9 
17.9 
17.1 
14.3 
25.0 
14.3 
11.6 
9.1 

80 
63 
64 
53 
55 
34 
30 
12 
12 
38 
30 

1 

1.5 

.    1 
1 

2.9 
6.3 

4 
1 
1 

3 
1 

7.0 
3.0 

253 

122 

47 

24 
18 
19 
10 
7 
3 
5 
2 
1 
6 

870 

981 
971 
1,081 
1,004 
1,180 
954 
1,110 
980 
1,172 
983 
478 

3.02 

2.87 
2.74 
3.09 
2.72 
3.40 
3.03 
3.47 
3.56 
3.88 
3.28 
3.50 

5 

1.2 

38 

6 
5 

9.4 

9.5 
10.9 

99 

13 
14 

7 
5 
7 
2 
3 

24.4 

20.6 
30.4 
15.9 
17.9 
33.3 
11.8 
15.8 

306 

50 
32 
37 
23 
14 
15 
16 
10 
5 
11 
7 

75.6 

79.4 
69.6 
84.1 
82.1 
66.7 
88.2 
84.2 
100.0 
100.0 
84.6 
87.5 

51 
34 
33 
17 
15 
10 
11 
3 
2 
7 
2 

2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

'"2 

"4.3 

1 
1 

3.6 

4.8 

3 
2 

10.7 
9.5 

1 

5.3 

1 

5.3 

2 
3 
5 

2 
1 

15.4 
12.5 

1 

12.5 

.130 

22                63 

960 

3.00 

3 

1.6 

13 

6.8 

40 

21.1 

150 

78.9 

c  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK  : 

OF  WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

BALTIMORE. 

16  years       

77 
78 
59 
36 
32 
22 
21 
11 
13 
13 
8 

20.8 
21.1 
15.9 
9.7 
8.7 
5.9 
5.7 
3.0 
3.5 
3.5 
2.2 

a  2.  4 
3.2 
3.8 
4.9 
4.9 
6.3 
5.9 
5.6 
o6.7 
67.3 
17.0 

o212 
219 
219 
206 
220 
248 
232 
252 
230 
235 
200 

$188 
213 
230 
223 
207 
286 
228 
240 
211 
249 
240 

76 
78 
59 
36 
32 
22 
21 
11 
13 
13 
7 

65 
59 
51 
30 
19 
14 
12 
8 
.  7 
7 
3 

6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
6.9 
6.7 
6.1 
5.9 
0.4 
5.5 
0.5 
4.7 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years.           

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  
Total 

370 

100.0 

c4.4 

o221 

219 

242 

179 

6.2 

ALL  CITIES. 

16  years  

405 
338 
289 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
112 
68 

20.4 
17.0 
14.6 
11.6 
9.2 
6.8 
6.0 
3.2 
2.2 
5.6 
3.4 

d2.1 
a  2.  9 
«3.7 
/4.5 
05.0 
c6.0 
A  6.  4 
o6.9 
06.9 
t'8.6 
/17.3 

6233 
237 
247 
244 
o241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
246 

207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

402 
336 
288 
227 
183 
135 
119 
64 
43 
106 
62 

333 

281 
237 
170 
128 
93 
66 
42 
25 
39 
10 

6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.2 
5.9 
6.1 
5.8 
5.3 
4.1 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years     

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  

Total 

1,987 

100.0 

*4.7 

;241 

265 

1,314 

953 

6.1 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  2  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


dNot  including  11  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  9  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  13  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Numr 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

57 
57 
44 
28 
18 
13 
14 
10 
10 
7 
3 

8 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

27 
31 
25 
15 
11 
7 
7 
2 

$996 
1,015 
1,009 
1,029 
1,066 
1,117 
1,231 
1,438 
1,183 
1,251 
845 

$2.79 
2.93 
2.93 
2.88 
3.07 
3.53 
4.01 
4.34 
4.16 
3.68 
3.45 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2.6 
2.6 
1.7 
2.8 

3 
3 
4 
1 

2 

3.9 
3.8 
6.8 
2.8 
6.3 

22 
'    15 
13 
6 
5 
5 

28.9 
19.2 
22.0 
16.7 
15.6 
22.7 

54 
63 
46 
30 
27 
17 
21 
11 
13 
13 
6 

71.1 
80.8 
78.0 
83.3 
84.4 
77.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
85.7 

2 
1 

1 

14.3 

170 

303 
243 
203 
153 
119 
81 
65 
35 
27 
48 
19 

28 

71 
42 
37 
30 
21 
15 

6 
10 
18 
12 

90 

98 
122 
95 

77 
48 
31 
26 
10 
7 
12 
2 

979 

997 

,074 
,067 
,131 
,169 
,267 
,169 
,268 
,225 
1,163 
939 

3.02 

2.87 
3.15 
3.13 
3.33 
3.42 
3.96 
3.81 
4.02 
4.08 
4.19 
4.45 

5 

6 
7 
1 
4 
2 

2.1 

1.5 
2.1 
.3 
1.8 
1.1 

11 

4.5 

49 

20.2 

193 

295 
264 
231 
194 
154 
120 
109 
59 
41 
99 
56 

79.8 

41 
21 
13 
10 
9 

2 
2 

10.2 
6.3 
4.5 
4.4 
4.9 
.7 
1.7 
3.1 

107 
72 
57 
33 
29 
15 
10 
5 
2 
7 
6 

26.6 
21.4 
19.8 
14.5 
15.8 
11.1 
8.4 
7.8 
4.7 
6.6 
9.7 

73.4 
78.6 
80.2 
85.5 
84.2 
88.9 
91.6 
92.2 
95.3 
93.4 
90.3 

1 

.8 

3 
3 

2.8 

4.8 

876 

220 

367 

1,018 

3.23 

17 

1.3 

88 

6.7 

261 

19.9 

1..053 

80.1 

S  Not  including  6  not  reported, 
ft  Not  including  7  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


i  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  71  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XX. 


MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES. 


This  table  shows  for  representative  women  at  work  the  facts  in 
regard  to  age,  years  married,  number  having  children  of  various  ages, 
and  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  the  women  being  grouped 
according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  wives  of 
incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  or  with  husbands  at  work. 
The  facts  are  presented  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  investi- 
gation separately  and  for  all  cities  combined.  The  facts  upon  which 
this  table  is  based  are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her 
family  in  Table  XXVIII,  in  connection  with  which  full  explanation 
is  given  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  securing  the  facts  from  the  family.  It  should  be  said  here, 
however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income  being  secured  in  the  home 
from  the  members  of  the  family  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 
The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  352  and  353. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  three  sections.  The  first  section,  A,  presents 
the  facts  for  home  finishers.  These  women,  instead  of  working  in  the 
clothing  shops,  do  certain  parts  of  the  work  on  clothing  in  their  own 
homes,  either  going  or  sending  for  the  material  upon  which  they  work 
and  returning  the  finished  product  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  their  work  is  subject  to  many  interruptions, 
and  their  earnings  are  necessarily  small.  Because  of  this  difference 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  in  their  earnings  they 
have  been  tabulated  separately  from  the  shop  workers  for  whom  the 
facts  are  shown  in  Section  B  of  the  table.  The  arrangement  of  the 
data  in  the  two  sections  of  the  table  is  identical.  Section  C  presents 
a  summary  for  home  finishers  and  shop'  workers  for  all  cities  com- 

TABLE  XX.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:   ECONOMIC  CONDITION   OF 

BANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUS 

A.— HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Married  women  at  work. 

Number  having  children  of 

ages— 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

Per 

Aver- 

Num- 

cent 

Av- 

age 

ber. 

of 
total. 

erage 
age. 

years 
mar- 
ried. 

2 

years 

3 
to 

6 
to 

10 
to 

14 
and 

5 

9 

13 

15 

der. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

CHICAGO. 

Widows 

3 

8  3 

55  7 

36  0 

1 

1 

Deserted  wives  

1 

2.8 

39.0 

19  0 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

1 
31 

2.8 
86.1 

24.0 
31.4 

4.0 
a  11.0 

1 
15 

17 

12 

10 

1 

Total  

36 

100.0 

33.4 

ol3.2 

16 

17 

12 

11 

2 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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bined.  An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  relating  to  New 
York  shows  that  in  the  representative  families  for  which  information 
was  secured  a  total  of  435  married  women  were  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  and  performing  the  work  in  their  homes.  Of  these 
women  31,  or  7.1  per  cent,  were  widows,  8  were  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  11  had  incapacitated  husbands,  6  had  idle  husbands,  and  379, 
or  87.1  per  cent,  had  husbands  who  were  at  work.  The  average  age  for 
the  435  women  was  33.8  years,  and  the  average  years  married  13.6. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  women  had  children  2  years  of 
age  or  younger,  176  had  children  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  154  had  chil- 
dren 6  to  9  years  of  age.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  hus- 
band as  well  as  the  mother  of  the  children  was  at  work.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  entire  group  of  married  women  are  reported  as  $108, 
and  the  income  of  the  family,  excluding  that  of  wives,  was  $38 1 .  Com- 
paring this  with  the  earnings  of  the  married  women  shown  on  Section 
B  of  this  table,  the  latter  are  found  to  have  earned  $183  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  income  of  the  family,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives, 
was  S436.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  families  of 
home  finishers,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives,  was  $1.62.  In  108  of 
these  families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  less  than  than  $1,  in 
217  families  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  305  families,  or  70.1  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  facts  for  the  several 
cities  in  each  section  of  the  table  are  presented  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  number  of  home  finishers  shown  on  this  table  does  not  agree 
with  the  number  given  on  pages  223  and  224,  under  the  chapter  on 
' '  Home  work  in  the  clothing  industry, ' '  since  the  latter  includes  some 
single  women  and  also  a  few  married  women  for  whose  families  com- 
plete data  were  not  secured,  so  that  they  were  necessarily  omitted 
from  this  table. 

FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUS- 
BANDS AT  WORK,  ETC. 

A.-HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Av- 
erage 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual 
in  come  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income 
of  fami- 
lies, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives) 
of— 

Earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.4 

$64 
100 
24 
118 

$485 
300 
140 
358 

$2.33 
1.92 
.67 
1.57 

1 
1 
1 
21 

33.3 
100.0 
100.0 
67.7 

2 

66.7 

1 

8 

100.0 
25.8 

1 

16 

100.0 
51.6 

10 

32.3 

4.3 

110 

361 

1.61              9  1      25.0 

17 

47.2 

24 

66.7 

12 

33.3 
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TABLE  XX.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

BANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS 

A.— HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 
ages- 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5 

years. 

6 
to 
9 
years. 

10 
to 
13 
years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

ROCHESTER. 

Widows 

3 
22 

12.0 
88.0 

42.7 
34.7 

20.3 
12.7 

1 
4 

3 
11 

» 

2 
11 

3 
6 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

6 

Total  

25 

100.0 

7.1 
1.9 
2.5 
1.4 
87.1 

35.7 

13.6 

6 

5 

14 

13 

8 
4 
3 
2 
110 

9 

9 
3 
2 
1 
54 

NEW  YORK. 

Widows 

31 
8 
11 
6 
379 

47.9 
41.5 
52.7 
33.3 
32.0 

27.6 
22.5 
32.4 
12.8 
oll.7 

5 
3 
6 
6 
213 

4 
1 
4 
5 
162 

6 
4 
2 
2 
140 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

Total  

435 

100.0 

33.8 

a  13.  6 

233 

176 

154 

127 

69 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Widows  

11 
1 

28 

27.5 
2.5 
70.0 

49.8 
46.0 
37.9 

28.7 
22.0 
16.3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

'  3 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

12 

10 

12 

14 

7 

Total 

40 

100.0 

41.4 

19.8 

27.2 
9.7 
12.9 

13 

12 

1 
1 
17 

15 
2 

""is" 

18 

4 
1 
18 

10 

3 
1 
9 

BALTIMORE. 

Widows  

13 
3 

38 

24.1 
5.5 

70.4 

49.8 
29.3 
33.4 

Deserted  wives.. 

1 

16 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

Total 

54 

100.0 

10.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 
84.4 

37.1 

48.8 
38.8 
50.3 
33.3 
32.5 

16.1 

27.8 
19.2 
30.0 
12.8 
612.1 

17 

—  —  __— 

6 

4 
7 
6 
262 

19 

—  —  

8 
2 
4 
5 
210 

20 

14 
4 
2 
2 
193 

23 

18 
6 
3 
2 
163 

13 

19 
4 
2 
1 

77 

ALL  CITIES. 

Widows 

61 
13 
12 

6 
498 

Deserted  wives.  .  .     . 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total  

590 

100.0 

34.7 

614.2 

285 

229 

215 

192 

103 

a  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


Not  including  6  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES    OF    WIDOWS,    DESERTED    WIVES,    WIVES    OF    IDLE    HUS- 
AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.-HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED -Concluded. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Av- 
erage 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual 
income  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income 
of  fami- 
lies, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives) 
of  — 

Earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7.3 

4.5 

$228 
167 

$653 
634 

x$1.71 
2.68 

1 
6 

33.3 
27.3 

2 

7 

66.7 
31.8 

1 
15 

33.3 

68.2 

1 

4.5 

4.9 

174 

636 

2.51 

1 

4.0 

7 

28.0 

9 

36.0 

16 

64.0 

3.7 
5.0 
5.2 
5.5 
4.5 

118 
127 
124 
142 
106 

397 
556 
270 
151 
383 

2.06 
2.14 
1.00 
.53 
1.62 

7 
2 
5 
5 
89 

22.6 
25.0 
45.5 
83.3 
23.5 

10 
2 
7 
5 
193 

32.3 
25.0 
63.6 
83.3 
50.9 

17 
4 
10 
6 
268 

54.8 
50.0 
90.9 
100.0 
70.7 

14 
4 

45.2 
50.0 
9.1 

111 

29.3 

4.5 

108 

381 

1.62 

108 

24.8 

217 

49.9 

305 

70.1 

130 

29.9 

3.1 

4.0 
4.8 

170 
40 
122 

180 
579 
474 

1.12 
2.78 
1.89 

4 

36.4 

7 

63.6 

8 

72.7 

3 
1 
13 

27.3 

100.0 
46.4 

4 

14.3 

11 

39.3 

15 

53.6 

4.3 

2.9 
3.0 
4.9 

133 

117 
144 
111 

-396 

331 

167 
573 

1.76 

2.18 
1.07 
2.24 

8 

3 
1 
5 

20.0 

23.1 
33.3 
13.2 

18 

45.0 

38.5 
100.0 
34.2 

23 

7 
3 
17 

57.5 

53.8 
100.0 
44.7 

17 
6 

42.5 
46.2 

5 
3 
13 

21 

55.3 

4.3 

114 

•  —  ~ 

130 
122 
116 
142 
111 

492 

361 
448 
259 
151 
412 

2.18 

1.92 

2.00 
.98 
.53 
1.75 

9 

14 
3 
6 
5 
107 

16.7 

23.0 
23.1 
50.0 
83.3 
21.5 

21 

23 
5 
8 
5 
239 

38.9 

37.7 
38.5 
66.7 
83.3 
48.0 

27 

35 
8 
11 

6 
328 

50.0 

57.4 
61.5 
91.7 
100.0 
65.9 

27 

26 
5 
1 

""i7o' 

5.00 

3.6 
4.3 
5.1 
5.5 
4.5 

42.6 
38.5 
8.3 

"'34.i 

4.5 

113 

402 

1.73 

135         22.  9           280 

47.5 

388 

65.8 

202 

34.2 
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TABLE  XX.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:    ECONOMIC  CONDITION    OF 

BANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS 

B.— OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

COMBINED. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number   having  children   of 
ages— 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5 

years. 

2 
2 
1 
1 
17 

6 
to 
9 

years. 

10 
to 
13 

years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

CHICAGO. 

Widows 

29 
10 

4 
81 

23.2 
8.0 
.8 
3.2 

64.8 

41.8 
40.4 
33.0 
47.3 
33.1 

20.2 
21.0 
15.0 
23.3 

«12.  7 

2 
1 
1 
8 

12 
2 
1 
1 
24 

19 
5 
1 
2 
26 

14 
7 

2 
16 

Deserted  wives     ...                

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

Total  

125 

2 
1 
1 

4 

100.0 

36.2 

«15.5 

13 

23 

40 
1 

53 

40 

ROCHESTER. 

Widows 

25.0 
12.5 
12.5 
50.0 

635.0 
38.0 
49.0 
30.0 

15.0 
19.0 
17.0 
11.5 

2 

! 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

; 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

8 

100.0 

634.6 

14.0 

2 

1 
3 

2 
4 

5 

5 

NEW  YORK. 

Widows                                  

17 
4 
5 
3 
85 

15.1 
3.5 
4.4 
2.7 
74.3 

46.1 
44.8 
46.4 
45.0 
31.9 

26.2 
24.8 
29.0 
22.7 
c!2.2 

6 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

1 
1 
6 

2 

""ii" 

3 
17 

1 
2 
18 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

14 

Total  

114 

100.0 

35.4 

c!6.  1 

8 

16 

25 

26 

20 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Widows                             

10 
4 
4 
43 

16.4 
6.6 
6.6 
70.4 

42.7 
34.0 
45.5 
31.0 

23.3 
618.0 
23.0 
11.3 

1 

5 

Deserted  wives 

1 

2 

3 
2 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  

2 
6 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

6 

9 

5 

Total 

61 

17 
3 
4 
1 

25 

100.0 

34.0 

d!4.5 

7 

9 

8 

12 

13 

8 
1 
1 
1 
10 

BALTIMORE. 

Widows 

34.0 
6  0 
8.0 
2.0 
50.0 

44.6 
37.0 
46.5 
40.0 
36.9 

24.4 
15.7 
25.5 
20.0 
15.0 

..... 

1 

1 
5 

3 
..... 

3 
1 
2 

7 
1 
2 
1 

7 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

8 

7 

Total  

50 

75 
22 
15 
8 
238 

100.0 

40.4 

19.2 

8 

12 

8 
2 
4 
1 
46 

13 

18 

21 

34 
9 
5 

3 

48 

ALL  CITIES. 

Widows        ...                              .... 

21.0 
6.1 
4.2 
2.2 
66.5 

643.5 
39.5 
38.9 
58.0 
32.6 

22.8 
620.4 
18.1 
22.6 
«12.5 

1 
4 
3 
3 

27 

21 
5 
6 
2 
54 

33 
9 
7 
5 
59 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands  . 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

358 

100.0 

636.1 

/16.0 

38 

61 

88 

113 

99 

C.-HOME    FINISHERS   AND    OTHERS,  ALL   CITIES   COMBINED. 


Widows 

136 

14.4 

645  9 

25  0 

7 

16 

35 

51 

53 

Deserted  wives 

35 

3  7 

39  2 

6  19  9 

8 

4 

9 

15 

13 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands  

27 
14 

2.8 
1.5 

47.6 
40  3 

27.0 
18  3 

10 
9 

8 
6 

8 
4 

10 

7 

7 
4 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

736 

77  6 

32  5 

012  2 

289 

256 

247 

22° 

125 

Total 

948 

100  0 

635  2 

*  14  9 

323 

290 

303 

305 

202 

«  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  8  not  reported. 
<*  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES    OF    WIDOWS,    DESERTED    WIVES,    WIVES    OF    IDLE    HUS- 
AT  WORK,  ETC.— Concluded. 

B.— OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

COMBINED. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Av- 
erage 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual 
ncome  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income 
of  fami- 
lies, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives) 
of— 

Earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.3 
4.2 
8.0 
5.0 
3.9 

$255 
342 
350 
203 
229 

$408 
468 
50 
433 
549 

$1.84 
2.14 
.12 
1.67 
2.73 

8 
2 
1 
1 
5 

27.6 
20.0 
100.0 
25.0 
6.2 

13 
3 
1 
3 
17 

44.8 
30.0 
100.0 
75.0 
21.0 

19 
5 
1 
3 
25 

65.5 
50.0 
100  0 
75.0 
30.9 

10 
5 

34.5 
50.0 

1 
56 

25.0 
69.1 

4.1 

244 

502 

2.38 

17 

13.6 

37 

29.6 

53 

42.4 

72 

57.6 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.5 

225 
400 
360 
327 

145 

305 
130 
729 

.70 
1.47 
.63 
2.55 

1 

50.0 

2 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 
1 
1 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
25.0 

1 

100.0 

3 

75.0 

4.8 

315 

185 
186 
161 
213 
183 

455 

476 
467 
186 
589 
436 

1.84 

2.40 
3.27 
.78 
2.00 
2.48 

2 

'  25.0 

4 

50.0 

5 

7 

4 
2 
27 

62.5 

41.2 
25.0 
80.0 
66.7 
31.8 

3 

10 
3 
1 
1 
58 

37.5 

58.8 
75.0 
20.0 
33.3 
68.2 

3.8 
2.8 
4.6 
5.7 
3.3 

1 

5.9 

5 

29.4 

4 

1 
5 

80.0 
33.3 
5.9 

4 

1 
17 

80.0 
33.3 
20.0 

3.5 

183 

436 

2.37 

11 

1 
3 
2 
3 

9.6 

---.  -.- 

10.0 
75.0 
50.0 
7.0 

27 

23.5 

41 

36.0 

73 

64.0 
50.0 

2.4 
3.3 
3.5 
3.3 

192 
278 
198 
215 

282 
90 
220 
447 

2.26 
.53 
1.21 
2.60 

4 
4 
3 
9 

40.0 
100.0 
75.0 
20.9 

5 
4 
3 
14 

50.0 
100.0 
75.0 
32.6 

5 

1 
29 

25.0 
67.4 

3.2 

3.7 
2.7 
5.8 
7.0 
4.4 

214 

208 
112 
217 
250 
145 

382 

278 
151 
403 
1,298 
591 

2.32 

1.44 
1.09 
1.35 
3.57 
2.58 

9 

7 
2 
2 

14.8 

41.2 
66.7 
50.0 

20 

32.  8  j          26 

42.6 

58.8 
66.7 
75.0 

35 

57.4 

41.2 
33.3 
25.0 
100.0 
68.0 

8 
2 
3 

47.1 
66.7 
75.0 

10 
2 
3 

7 
1 
1 
1 
17 

1 

4.0 

4 

16.0 

8 

32.0 

4.2 

3.8 
3.6 
4.8 
5.5 
3.7 

173 

219 
273 
212 
213 
203 

457 

370 

348 
240 
599 
497 

2.08 

1.88 
1.88 
.95 
2.09 
2.62 

12 

18 
7 
10 
2 
14 

24.0 

24.0 
31.8 
66.6 
25.0 
5.9 

17 

. 

32 
10 
12 
4 

47 

34.0 

'•         .      -.    . 

42.7 
45.5 
80.0 
50.0 
19.7 

23 

46.0 

27 

54.0 

43 
13 
12 
5 

75 

57.3 
59.1 
80.0 
62.5 
31.5 

32 
9 
3 
3 
163 

42.7 
40.9 
20.0 
37.5 
68.5 

3.8 

211 

453 

2.31 

51 

14.2 

105 

29.3 

148 

41.3 

210 

58.7 

C.— HOME   FINISHERS  AND  OTHERS,  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


3.7 

$179 

$366 

$1.90 

32 

23.5 

55 

40.4 

78 

57.4 

58 

42.6 

3.9 

217 

385 

1.92 

10 

28.6 

15 

42.9 

21 

60.0 

14 

40.0 

5.0 

169 

248 

.96 

16 

59.2 

20 

74.0 

23 

85.2 

4 

14.8 

5.5 

182 

408 

1.42 

50.0 

9 

64.3 

11 

78.6 

3 

21.4 

4.2 

141 

439 

1.99 

121 

16.4 

286 

38.9 

403 

54.8 

333 

45.2 

4.2 

150  j     421 

1.93 

186 

19.6 

385 

40.6 

536 

56.5 

412 

43.5 

<  Not  Including  12  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  13  not  reported. 


g  Not  including  18  not  reported, 
ft  Not  including  19  not  reported. 
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TABLE   XXI.— MARRIED   WOMEN    AT    WORK    LIVING    IN    HOMES    OTHER 
THAN  THEIR  OWN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XX,  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  married  women  at  work  who  are  living 
in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
women  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to  hus- 
band. The  relationship  to  the  family  with  which  they  lived  is  shown ; 
that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  sisters,  and  others. 
The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for  these  women 
themselves,  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they  were  living. 
The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in  the  representa- 
tive families  investigated  was  only  65,  and  these  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  single  table,  inasmuch  as  the  number  in  any  one  city 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  separate  presentation. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  65  women  in  this 

TABLE  XXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Relationship  to  family  with  which  they 
live. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
w'k'd 
past 
year. 

Daughters  and 
daughters-in- 
law. 

Mothers. 

Sisters  and 
others. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Widows  

18 
5 
2 
24 

16 

27.7 
7.7 
3.1 
36.9 

24.6 

12 
4 

66.6 
80.0 

3 

16.7 

3 

1 
1 

7 

1 

16.7 
20.0 
50.0 
29.2 

6.3 

37.8 
31.8 
49.0 
25.4 

44.1 

232 
221 
224 
197 

6237 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 

1 

50.0 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work.  . 
Wives  with  data  as  to  husbands 
not  reported 

17 
6 

70.8 
37.5 

9 

56.2 

Total  

65 

100.0 

39 

60.0 

13 

20.0 

13 

20.0 

34.6 

6219 

a  23  families. 


6  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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group  18  were  widows,  5  were  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  2  had  idle 
husbands,  24  had  husbands  at  work,  and  that  in  the  case  of  16  the 
facts  as  to  husbands  were  not  reported.  Thirty-nine,  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  were  daughters  or  daughters-in-law  of  the  head  of 
the  family  with  which  they  were  living,  13  were  mothers  of  the  husband 
or  wife  of  the  family,  and  13  were  sisters  or  others.  Thirteen  of  the  65 
women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  6  had  children  3  to  5,  9 
had  children  6  to  9,  and  10  had  children  10  to  13  years  of  age.  The 
average  earnings  per  family  of  the  families  of  these  women  show  that 
the  earnings  of  the  wives  amounted  to  $185,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
other  members  in  the  case  of  30  families  was  $306,  and  the  average 
earnings  of  all  members  $327,  making  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of 
$2.67.  In  regard  to  the  families  with  which  these  women  were  living, 
the  average  income  per  family  is  shown  to  be  $927,  equivalent  to  a 
per  capita  weekly  income  of  $3.04. 

THAN  THEIR  OWN:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS, 
HUSBANDS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Married  women  at  work.                Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Families  with  which 
they  live. 

Number  having  children  of  ages-        Average  earnings  per  family 

Aver- 
age 
per 
capita 
weekly 
income  . 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Aver- 
age 
annual 
income. 

Per 

capita 
weekly 
income. 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3  to 
5 
years. 

6  to 
years. 

10  to 
13 

years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

10 
over. 

Other  mem- 
bers. 

All 

mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Earn- 
ings. 

1 
2           2 

1 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3  j      $264 
1           245 
179 

3 
1 

$288 
981 

$312 
441 
179 
393 

226 

$3.48 
3.27 
1.15 
2.42 

2.48 

5.0 
7.2 
5.5 
a6.5 

c5.5 

$1,016 
1,313 
621 

$3.91 
3.51 
2.17 

o2.46 

C3.05 

11 

2 

3 
3 

2 
3 

2 

2           119 

4           178 

24 

2 

274 
384 

13 

6 

9 

10 

4 

10           185 

i 

30 

306 

327 

2.67 

do.  9 

d927 

0-3.04 

15  families. 


d  63  families. 
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TABLE  XXH.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 

AT  WORK. 

This  table  shows  for  all  cities  combined,  for  the  families  having 
both  married  women  at  work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work,  the  facts  as  to  income  during  the  past  year,  the  married  women 
being  grouped  according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  or  wives 
with  husbands  at  work.  The  facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her  family  in  Table 
XXVIII,  in  connection  with  which  full  explanation  is  given  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  followed  in 
securing  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  should  be  said  here,  however, 
that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income  being  secured  in  the  home  from 
the  members  of  the  family  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The 
probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
352  and  353. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  in  the  families  from  which 
detailed  information  was  secured  in  the  five  cities  in  which  the 
investigation  was  made  there  were  17  married  women  at  work  having 
children  under  14  at  work.  Five  of  these  were  widows,  1  was  a 
deserted  or  divorced  wife,  2  were  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands, 
and  9  were  wives  of  husbands  at  work.  The  average  family  income 
(excluding  earnings  of  wives  and  children  under  14)  was  $375, 
equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $1.24.  In  8  of  the 
families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  less  than  $1,  in  14  families 
it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  15  families,  or  88.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  it  was  less  than.  $2.  The  figures  for  the  different  groups  of 
the  table  may  be  studied  in  the  same  manner. 

TABLE  XXII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Condition  as  to 
husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income, 
excluding 
that  from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
excluding 
that  from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  income  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wives  and  of  children  under 
14)  of- 

Less  than 

n. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than 

$2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Widows  

5 
1 

2 

$55 

SO.  28 

4 
1 

1 

80.0 
100.0 

50.0 

5 
1 

2 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

5 
1 

2 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



Deserted  wives  ... 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands  

410 

1.05 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work  

9 

586 

1.61 

2 

22.2 

6 

66.7 

7 

77.8 

2 

22.2 

Total 

17 

375 

1.24 

8 

47.1 

14 

82.4 

15 

88.2 

2  1    11.8 
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TABLE  XXIIL—  FATHERS    AT    WORK    HAVING    CHILDREN    UNDER    14  AT 

WORK. 

This  table  shows,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  for  the  families 
having  fathers  at  work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work, 
the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  by  fathers,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  those  fathers  who  were  at  work.  The  days 
worked  are  presented  classified  as  50  or  less,  51  to  100,  101  to  150, 
and  by  fifties  up  to  300  days,  all  who  worked  over  300  days  being 
grouped  together.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families  and 
the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based,  are 
fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and 
earnings  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  are 
necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  families  from  which  reports  were 
obtained  there  were  38  fathers  at  work  who  had  children  under  14 
at  work.  Three  of  these  fathers  worked  between  51  and  100  days, 
5  between  101  and  150  days,  8  from  151  to  200  days,  the  same  number 
from  201  to  250  days,  and  14  or  36.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
worked  251  to  300  days.  The  average  earnings  of  the  38  fathers 
were  $383.  In  the  38  families  there  were  40  children  at  work,  the 
largest  number  of  these,  namely,  14  or  35  per  cent  being  children 
of  fathers  who  worked  from  251  to  300  days.  The  number  of  fathers 
and  children  entering  into  this  table  was  so  small  that  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  present  the  facts  for  the  different  cities  separately. 

TABLE  XXIII.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  reporting  who  worked 
specified  number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
reporting  who 
worked   specified 
number  of  days. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

51  to  100 

3 
5 
8 
8 
14 

7.9 
13.1 
21.1 
21.1 
36.8 

$197 
184 
331 
372 
529 

3 

6 
9 
8 
14 

7.5 
15.0 
22.5 
20.0 
35.0 

101  to  150  ... 

151  to  200.. 

201  to  250 

251  to  300  

Total  

38 

100.0 

383 

40 

100.0 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 44 
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TABLE  XXIV. —LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CLOTHING-SHOP 

EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  facts  as  to  literacy  and  school 
attendance  for  representative  woman  and  child  clothing-shop 
employees,  by  nativity  and  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative 
families  and  the  securing  -of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table 
is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
reports  as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were  secured  from  14 

TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAGO. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 

months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

2 

2 

7 
5 

14 

Foreign  born: 



10 
10 

1 

1 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  %  

20 

1 

1 

2 

All  nativities: 

2 

aB~= 

=== 

Total  under  14  years 

2 

17 
15 

1 
1 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

34 

1 

1 

2 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years  . 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

1 
2 

18  years  .... 

1 

1 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years  

1 

22  years  .  . 

1 
1 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  34  years  

2 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

1 

Total,  all  ages  

11 



—  - 

1 

2 
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native-born  males  of  foreign  parentage  under  16  years  of  age.  Two 
of  these  reported  school  attendance  of  50  to  59  months,  two  60  to  69 
months,  seven  70  to  79  months,  and  three  80  months  or  over.  The 
average  school  attendance  for  the  entire  number  was  69.4  months 
and  the  average  age  at  leaving  school  13.8  years.  The  entire  number 
could  read  and  write  English.  The  details  of  the  table  may  be  read 
in  a  similar  way  for  both  sexes  of  various  ages  and  different  nativities, 
for  each  city.  For  New  York  City  the  shop  workers  and  the  home 
workers  are  shown  separately. 


ATIVE  WOMAN   AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAGO. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 

months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

2 

66.5 

% 
13.0 

2 

1 

1 
5 
1 

2 

7 
K 

66.5 
73.4 
65.0 

13.0 
14.0 
13.8 

2 
7 
5 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

j 

3 

14 

69.4 

13.8 

14 

4 

2 
4 

3 
1 

10 
10 

67.7 
57.3 

13.9 
13.8 

10 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

20 

62.5 

13.9 

17 

3 

„ 

1 

1 

2 

66.5 

13.0 

2 

1 
4 
1 

1 

7 
5 

2 
17 
15 

66.5 
70.1 
59.9 

13.0 
13.9 
13.8 

2 
17 
12 

5 
2 

4 

3 

— 

6 

13 

7 

34 

65.4 

13.5 

31 

3 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

80.0 
35.0 

14.0 
12.5 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

63.0 
90.0 
63.0 

14.0 
14.0 
14.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

66.0 
67.5 
48.0 

14.0 
13.5 
14.0 

2 

2 
1 

4 

2 

2 

11 

61.9 

13.6 

11 
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TABLE  XXIV.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 

months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
13  years  

1 

1 
63 

76 

4 
4 

15  years  

140 

64 
48 
42 
34 
19 
23 
13 
10 
7 
16 
12 
2 
1 

8 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

iy  years  

1 

1 

1 

Total,  all  ages  

431 

10 
21 

1 

^=^ 

3 

1 
1 

8 

30 

Foreign  born: 

2 

2 

15  years  

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

31 
54 
52 
35 
47 
44 
18 
28 
24 
17 
97 
48 
20 
8 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 

7 
2 
2 
5 

2 
3 

7 
2 
5 

1 

4 

8 
8 

5 
6 
5 
3 
4 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 

16  years                             

17  years 

19  years                                    

1 

20  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

...„ 

1 

5 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years 

Total,  all  ages  

523 

1 

4 

19 

25 

29 

65 

All  nativities: 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

74 
97 

1 
1 

6 
6 

15  years 

1 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

172 
118 
100 
79 
81 
63 
42 
42 
35 

..... 

1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
4 
7 
2 
2 
5 

2 
4 
9 

4 
7 
1 

12 
11 
10 
12 
7 
8 
6 
4 
6 
3 
14 

2 
1 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

L 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years                     .                

...... 

1 

..... 

"~2~ 
1 
5 
2 
1 

23  years 

24  years  

24 
115 

62 
23 
9 

1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

25  to  34  years                           

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

2 

1 

55  years  and  over                 

Total  all  ages 

965 

2 

4 

22 

26 

38 

97 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Concluded . 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

, 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
13 
12 

1 
63 
76 

50.0 
64.8 
66.4 

13.0 
13.8 
14.0 

1 
62 
76 

19 
14 

16 
34 

11 

12 

1 

26 
9 
6 
10 
5 
3 
5 

5 

33 
16 
12 
6 
10 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 

50 
21 
15 
12 
8 
4 
11 
4 
...„ 

3 
5 
1 
1 

23 
13 
9 
8 
7 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 

140 
64 
48 
42 
34 
19 
23 
13 
10 
7 
16 
12 
2 
1 

65.5 
65.7 
62.5 
62.0 
63.9 
62.2 
65.6 
71.0 
51.3 
68.7 
62.9 
69.1 
65.0 
75.0 

13.9 
13.9 
13.6 
13.4 
13.5 
13.3 
13.6 
14.0 
12.8 
14.1 
13.1 
14.6 
14.0 
17.0 

139 
64 
46 
42 
34 
19 
23 
13 
10 
7 
16 
12 
2 

1 

2 



2 

72 

101 

3 

6 

137 

2 
3 

78 

1 
2 

431 

9 
21 

64.5 

57.4 

51.5 

13.7 

428 

1 

2 

1 

12.9 
13.6 

1 

9 
21 

3 

3 
9 
2 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
11 
6 
2 

9 
14 
7 
6 
9 
7 
1 
3 
3 
2 
11 
6 
1 

5 

8 
9 
3 
5 
4 
2 
7 

3 
5 
4 

5 
7 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 
18 
4 
1 
1 

30 
52 
46 
31 
39 
30 
15 
21 
16 
12 
67 
27 
10 
5 

53.6 
54.1 
48.4 
52.3 
51.6 
47.7 
64.3 
64.1 
43.6 
51.8 
59.1 
56.3 
54.4 
56.6 

13.4 
13.2 
12.8 
13.1 
13.3 
13.2 
13.1 
13.7 
12.6 
12.9 
13.4 
13.2 
13.5 
12.8 

1 

2 
6 
4 
8 
14 
3 
7 
8 
5 
30 
21 
10 
3 

30 
29 
27 
17 
24 
15 
10 
14 
7 
6 
37 
J2 
7 
1 

1 
2 
6 
3 
6 
11 
2 
4 
6 
5 
29 
21 
8 
2 

23 
19 
15 
17 
18 
6 
10 
11 
6 
31 
15 
5 
5 

1 
8 
5 
2 
2 

55 

79 

61 

63 

401 

54.0 

13.0 

122 

236 

181 

106 

1 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
13 
15 

1 
73 

97 

50.0 
64.1 
63.1 

13.0 
13.5 
13.9 

1 
72 

97 

22 
20 

18 
37 

13 
14 

1 

1 

1 

29 
18 
8 
14 
8 
4 
7 
3 
10 
5 
13 
6 
2 

42 
30 
19 
12 
19 
15 
6 
5 
5 
3 
16 
10 
2 

55 
29 
24 
15 
13 
8 
13 
11 

27 
18 
13 
13 
14 
5 
7 
11 
2 
3 
21 
7 
1 
1 

171 
116 
94 
75 
73 
49 
39 
35 
27 
19 
85 
41 
13 
6 

63.5 
60.5 
55.6 
57.3 
57.3 
53.3 
65.0 
67.4 
47.1 
58.0 
60.0 
60.6 
55.5 
59.7 

13.8 
13.6 
12.8 
13.3 
13.2 
13.2 
13.3 
13.8 
12.7 
13.4 
12.9 
13.4 
13.6 
13.5 

1 

2 
6 
4 
8 
14 
3 
7 
8 
5 
30 
21 
10 
3 

170 
93 
73 
61 
58 
34 
34 
28 
18 
13 
55 
26 
10 
2 

1 

23 
19 
15 
17 
18 
6 
10 
11 
6 
31 
15 
5 
5 

1 
2 
8 
3 
6 
11 
2 
4 
6 
5 
29 
21 
8 
2 

3 

12 
11 
3 
3 

127           184 

200 

143 

843 

59.5 

13.4 

122 

675 

182 

108 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

ROCHESTER. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

1 

1 

1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

•  • 

"1     

2 
9 

Total  under  16  years 

11 

Foreign  born: 

== 

== 

" 

===== 



1 

Total  under  16  years 

1 

All  nativities: 
14  years               

=== 

" 

3 
10 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  . 

13 

2 
3 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  ; 

5 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 

16  years  

17  years 

18  years  

19  years. 

20  years 

22  years  

23  years. 

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

1 

Total,  all  ages  

22 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
14  years  

== 

===== 

ii 

15  years  

Total  under  16  years  

11 

12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

19  years  

20  years  

21  years  

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

3 
10 
6 
3 

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

Total,  all  ages  

87 
1 



Foreign  born: 
14  years  

==== 

Total  under  16  years  

1 
13 

8 
8 

16  years 

2 

1 

17  years 



1 

18  years... 



1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months 

60  to  69 
months 

'  70  to  79 
months 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attendee 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

- 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

•  " 

2 
6 

1 

2 
9 

80.0 

14.0 

14.0 
14.0 

1 

—  - 

2 
9 

I 

—•---.     "  

! 

========= 

80.0 
76.1 

1 

2 



1 

2 

8 

11 

76.8 

14.0 

11    

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

3 

7 

3 
10 

80.0 
76.5 

14.0 
14.0 

3 
10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

13 

77.1 

14.0 



13 

2 

2 
3 

71.0 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 

2 
3 

3 

2 

3 
3 

5 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

76.4 
80.0 
70.0 
73.3 
85.0 
80.0 
70.0 
60.0 
85.0 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 
14.0 
13.3 
14.0 
14.0 
13.0 
14.0 
15.3 
16.0 

5 
3 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 



1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

13 

22 

77.8 

14.2 

22 

2 
4 

2 
11 

4 
15 

75.0 
78.3 

13.5 
13.7 

4 
15 

6 
4 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

13 
6 
2 

1 

19 
12 
12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
10 
6 
3 

77.6 
72.5 
70.0 
76.7 
70.0 
74.0 
76.3 
70.0 
81.3 
76.7 
75.0 
68.3 
70.0 

13.7 
13.7 
13.8 
14.7 
13.3 
14.0 
13.8 
14.3 
13.8 
14.3 
13.6 
13.3 
13.0 

19 
12 
12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
10 
6 
3 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 

12 

33 

—  — 

41 

87 

74.0 
60.0 

13.7 
14.0 

87 
1 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
9 
4 
4 

60.0 
50.4 
52.5 
50.0 

14.0 
13.6 
13.5 
13.5 

""4" 

4 
4 

1 
6 
3 
3 

1 

2 

5 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 

months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 

months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded. 

Foreign  born—  Concluded. 
19  years                                          

9 

7 
6 
5 
4 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

20  years 

1 

1 
1 

22  years                                       

23  years 

24  years                      

1 

"~2 

25  to  34  years 

12 
11 
1 

35  to  44  years 

Total  all  ages 

89 

3 

2 

4 

6 

All  nativities: 
14  years               

7 
18 

15  years                            -         -  - 

Total  under  16  years  

25 

28 
21 
14 
14 
13 
10 
9 
9 
7 
26 
18 
4 

16  years 

2 

1 

i 
..... 

17  years  

18  years                          

1 



1 

1 

20  years      

21  years 

1 

i 
i 

22  years      

23  years                      .  .  .  :  

1 

25  to  34  years            

2 

35  to  44  years                                       .... 

45  to  54  years  

Total  all  ages 

198 

3 

2 

4 

6 

NEW  YORK. 


SHOPWORKEKS,  MALE. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years  

2 

15  years 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

4 

Foreign  born: 
13  years  

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years  

1 

1 

14  years 

4 



1 

15  years  

1 

2 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

12 

2 

3 

1 

All  nativities: 
13  years  

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years  

1 

1 

14  years  

6 

1 

15  years  

9 

I 

2 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

16 

2 

•> 

j 

/ 

=____ 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

2 
2 
2 

6 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
8 
6 

46.7 
63.3 
56.0 
53.3 
73.3 
46.7 
65.0 
71.6 

11.5 
13.5 
12.8 
13.0 
15.7 
10.5 
13  5 
13.5 

3 
5 

4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 

4 
3 
1 
2 

1 
5 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 
2 
2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
5 
1 

7 

» 

1 

7 

15 

58 

7 
18 

57.5 

71.7 
78.6 

13.2 

31 

45 

29 

15 

4 
4 

2 

14 

13.7 
13.8 

7 
18 

1 
3 
4 
3 
..„. 

8 
5 
9 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
4 

16 
11 
2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
1 
5 
1 
11 
5 
1 

25 
24 
17 
10 
11 
12 
9 
7 
8 
6 
22 
13 
3 

76.7 
65.2 
65.9 
65.0 
60.0 
69.2 
65.0 
62.8 
75.6 
61.7 
73.2 
70.7 
70.0 

13.7 
13.7 
13.7 
13.8 
12.4 
13.8 
13.2 
13.6 
14.5 
12.4 
13.9 
13.6 
13.0 

25 
21 
16 
9 
9 
10 
9 
7 
8 
6 
19 
12 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
..... 

1 
2 

1 
5 
4 
2 

2 
5 
1 

8 

28 

47 

69 

167 

68.7 

13.6 

31 

154 

29 

15 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

1 

2 

67.5 

14.0 

2 

2 

2 

80.0 

14.0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

73.8 

14.0 

4 

1 

16.0 

12  0 

r 

: 

1 

1 

16.0 

12.0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

57  5 

13  0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

34.2 

14.0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

41.7 

13.5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

16  0 

12  0 

1 

1 

16  0 

12  0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

65  0 

13  5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

7 

35.5 

14.0 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

14 

50.7 

13.8 

2 

11 

2 

3 
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TABLE  XXIV.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

SHOPWORKERS,  FEMALE. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

10  }  ears  

AJ  ypars  

Total,  all  ages  

9 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

1 
1 

=== 

=== 

2 
9 
5 
4 

1 

18  vears 

19  years 

5 

S 
(5 
4 
5 
1 

S 

5 
2 

35  to  44  years 

1 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total,  all  ages  

91 

1 

1 

1 

Foreign  born: 
12  years 

1 
5 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

6 
10 
21 

2 
2 
4 

14  years 

1 

1 
2 

2 

3 

15  years  

Total  under  16  years 

37 

96 
93 
98 
59 
78 
59 
48 
23 
14 
99 

..... 
1 

..... 

1 
6 
'A 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

3 
9 
9 
9 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 

8 
14 
13 
8 
6 
7 
8 
5 
3 
4 
10 
2 
1 

5 
13 
13 
13 

8 
10 
7 
3 

16  years                       

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

4 

2 

20  years  

1 

21  years  

22  years 

1 

23  years  

24  years 

2 

7 
4 
2 

25  to  34  years 

3 

35  to  44  years  

28 
15 
6 

45  to  54  years 



55  years  and  over 

Total  aliases 

746 

1 
5 

3 

8 

23 

58 

89 

87 

All  nativities: 
12  years  

13  vears  .  .                   

2 



Total  under  14  years  

6 
11 

22 

2 
2 
4 

14  years 

1 

1 

2 

2 
3 

15  vears 

Total  under  16  years  

39 

1 

3 

8 

5 
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ATIVE  WOMAN   AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 

months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

80.0 
90.0 
80.0 
85.0 
80.0 
71.0 
100.0 

16.0 
15.0 
14.0 
14.0 
14.0 
14.5 
16.0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

^ 

'=^= 

2 

7 

9 

1 
1 

82.4 

70.0 
80.0 

14.7 

14.0 
14.0 

9 

• 

: 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

2 

1 
4 
3 

2 
9 
5 
4 
5 
8 
6 
4 
5 
1 
20 
15 
5 
2 

75.0 
72.8 
70.0 
67.5 
76.8 
73.0 
69.5 
71.3 
66.8 
80.0 
67.5 
69.8 
73.0 
50.0 

14.0 
13.7 
14.2 
13.3 
14.2 
14.0 
13.5 
14.5 
13.2 
14.0 
13.4 
13.5 
14.4 
12.0 

2 
9 
5 
4 
5 
8 
6 
4 
5 
1 
20 
15 
5 
2 

2 

2 

1 

3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 

4 
4 
1 

9 
1 
2 
1 

9 

1 
3 

17 

29 

33 

91 

1 
5 

70.1 

50.0 
42.0 

13.7 

12.0 
11.5 

91    

1 
3 

2    

4 

6 
8 
18 

43.3 
43.6 
50.8 

11.6 
12.4 
12.6 

4 
3 
8 

2 

11 

1 

3 

1 

2 
3 

3 
2 

2 

4 

6 
11 
10 
13 
8 
6 
7 
6 

4 
10 
8 
11 
7 
3 
7 
5 

1 
9 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

32 
78 
65 
64 
43 
40 
40 
30 
a9 

8 

51 
11 
6 
1 

47.7 
42.7 
43.6 
43.7 
43.7 
39.5 
46.0 
46.3 
a  42.  6 
33.8 
45.1 
45.5 
43.7 
120.0 

12.8 
12.3 
12.9 
12.3 
12.2 
12.4 
12.7 
12.6 
15.9 
12.0 
12.6 
12.5 
11.8 
15.5 

5 
18 
28 
34 
16 
38 
19 
18 
13 
6 
41 
17 
9 
5 

15 

29 
26 
24 
18 
19 
14 
10 
5 
1 
20 
2 
2 
1 

17 
47 
42 
51 
31 
35 
33 
26 
7 
9 
38 
10 
5 

5 
20 
25 
23 
10 
24 
12 
12 
11 
4 
34 
16 
8 
5 

1 
9 

5 
3 
1 

5 
1 
1 

5 

1 

. 

77             64 

36 

33 

a  478 

a  43.  7 

12.2 

267 

186 

351 

209 

1 
3 

1 
5 

50.0 
42.0 

12.0 
11.5 



1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

9 
19 

43.3 
46.5 
52.3 

11.6 
12.6 
12.7 

4 
4 
9 

2 
4 
11 

1 

3 

2 

2 
3 

3 
2 

o 

5 

6              4              2 

5 

34  I          49.2 

12.  G 

5 

17                J7                    5 

o  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

SHOPWOEKERS,  FEMALE  —  Concluded. 

All  nativities—  Continued. 
16  years                                  

105 
99 
103 
64 
87 
67 
52 
28 
16 
114 
43 
20 
9 

1 
1 

1 

6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

9 
9 
9 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 
7 
2 
1 

14 
13 

8 
6 
7 
8 
5 
3 
4 
10 
2 
1 
1 

14 
13 
13 

8 
10 
7 
3 

17  years                                                    

19  years 

4 
2 

OQ  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

"*"»" 

2 

7 
4 
2 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years                                     

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over  

Total,  all  ages  

846 

3 

8 

23 

59 

90 

88 

HOME  WORKERS,  FEMALE. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
25  to  34  vears 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years                 

Total,  all  ages  

2 

|  

Foreign  born: 
14  years 

1 

Total  under  1G  years  

1 
2 
4 
9 
12 
21 
12 
20 
17 
27 
175 
104 
60 
22 

16  years 

1 

17  years  

1 

2 

18  years 

1 

19  years  

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
10 
4 

4 
1 

20  years  .  .                

1 
1 
..... 

21  years 

1 

22  years  

2 

23  years  . 

24  years  

25  to  34  years  

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

11 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over  

Total,  all  ages  

486 

2 

4 

9 

20 

26 

23 

All  nativities: 
14  vears  

1 

Total  under  16  years  

1 
2 
4 
9 
12 
21 
12 
20 
17 
27 
176 
105 
60 
22 

16  years  .  . 

..... 

1 

17  years 

2 

18  years  

1 

19  years  .  . 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 

1 
5 
2 
2 

1 
10 

4 

4 
1 
..„. 

20  years 

1 
1 

21  years  

1 

22  years 

23  years  

1 

24  years  

25  to  34  vears 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

11 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  .  . 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages  

488 

2 

4 

9 

20 

26 

23 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

11 
12 
13 

8 
6 
S 
6 
1 
1 
13 
1 

12 
8 
12 

7 
5 
8 
7 

11 
4 
6 
4 
3 
5 
5 
5 

8 
8 
4 
6 
8 
7 
3 
2 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

87 
71 
69 
48 
49 
48 
34 
a  14 
10 
73 
26 
11 
4 

45.2 
45.2 
45.8 
46.9 
45.7 
50.2 
49.1 
051.6 
43.0 
51.3 
58.5 
56.5 
75.0 

12.2 
12.5 
12.3 
11.9 
12.7 
12.8 
12.1 
14.9 
12.4 
12.9 
13.0 
13.0 
13.9 

•     18 
28 
34 
16 
38 
19 
18 
13 
6 
41 
17 
9 
5 

38 
32 
29 
23 
28 
22 
14 
10 
3 
42 
17 
7 
4 

47 
42 
51 
31 
35 
33 
26 
7 
9 
38 
10 
5 

20 
25 
23 
10 
24 
12 
12 
11 
4 
34 
16 
8 
5 

9 
7 
2 

16 
2 
3 
1 

86 

81 

67 

73 

«578 

o48.5 

12.8 

267 

286 

351 

209 

1 

..... 

1 
1 

70.0 
80.0 

13.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

75.0 

13.5 

2 

•      _•'    .  

1 

..—  —  :  ."— 

- 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
2 
6 
13 
5 
8 
3 
6 
44 
19 
4 
ol 

50.0 
30.0 
33.8 
35.0 
35.0 
34.2 
19.0 
31.3 
18.3 
28.3 
37.6 
42.6 
37.5 
oSO.O 

13.0 
13.0 
10.7 
10.5 
12.5 
12.0 
12.0 
15.0 
14.0 
11.0 
12.3 
12.6 
12.0 
13.0 

1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
11 
3 
7 
2 
6 
41 
20 
5 
2 

1 
1 

7 
8 
10 
9 
13 
15 
21 
132 
82 
54 
20 

i 

7 
6 
8 
7 
12 
14 
21 
131 
85 
56 
20 

2 

l 

1 

l 
2 

1 

9 
3 
2 

1 

2 
4 

2 
2 

1 

1 

; 

20 

6 

1 

7 

all8 

037.6 

12.5 

367 

5 

108 

373 

j 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

! 

2 
4 
2 
6 
13 
5 
8 
3 
6 
45 
20 
4 
al 

50.0 
30.0 
33.8 
35.0 
35.0 
34.2 
19.0 
31.3 
18.3 
28.3 
38.3 
44.5 
37.5 
oSO.O 

13.0 
13.0 
10.7 
10.5 
12.5 
12.0 
12.0 
15.0 
14.0 
11.0 
12.3 
12.7 
12.0 
13.0 

1 
3 
2 
4 
11 
3 
7 
2 
6 
41 
20 
5 
2 

1 

1 
7 
8 
10 
9 
13 
15 
21 
132 
82 
54 
20 

1 

1 

7 
6 
8 
7 
12 
14 
21 
131 
85 
56 
20 

2 

1 



1 



1 

2 

1 

9 
3 
2 

2 

2 

5 

3 
3 
1 

1 

20 

6 

2 

8 

ol20 

o38.2 

12.5 

367 

7 

1C3 

373 

a  Not  including  1,  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months 

5  to  9 

months 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months 

30  to  39 
months 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

2 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
14  years  . 

3 

2 

"""" 

""""" 

- 

15  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

5 

7 

7 

1 

Foreign  born: 
14  years  

— 

1 

15  years  

1 

Total  under  16  years  

14 

1 

1 

1 

All  nativities: 
14  years  

12 
9 

== 

== 

= 

15  years  

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

21 
3 

1 

1 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years  

15  years  

Total  under  16  years  

4 
5 
2 
4 

; 

16  years  

I 

17  years  

18  years  



19  years  

2 



20  years  

21  years  

2 
1 
1 
3 

7 
3 
3 

7 

22  years  

23  years  

1 

1 

24  years  



25  to  34  years  



35  to  44  years  



1 

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over  

1  |  

3 

Total  all  ages  

44 

i  

6 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years.  .  . 

10 
21 

14  years  

15  years  

2 

Total  under  16  years  . 

32 
19 

7 
11 
9 
4 

2 
2 
1 

16  years  

2 

17  years  

19  years  

2 

20  years  

i 

22  years  

4 
1 
2 
2 

23  years  
24  years  

25  to  34  years  
35  to  44  years  

3 

8 

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over  
Total  all  ages  

4 

1 

1 

113 

i 

5 

6 

._.__ 

= 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months 

70  to  79 
months 

so 

months 
'    and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

2 

2 

80.0 

13.5 

2 

2 

2 

80.0 

13.5 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

80.0 
45.0 

14.0 
12.5 

3 
2 

2 

2|           5 

66.0 

13.4 

5 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 
1 

7 
6 

61.4 
60.0 

12.9 
13.5 

5 
6 

2 

1 

'  '  1 

2 

2 
1 

4 

2 
4 

JL 
5 

13 

12 
8 

60.8 

69.2 
56.3 

13.2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

13.3 
13.3 

10 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 
1 

20 

64.0 

13.3 

1 

18 

2 

= 

1 
3 

80.0 
74.0 

14.0 
13.3 

1 
3 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
5 
2 

4 
2 

75.5 
70.0 
70.0 
72.0 
85.0 

13.5 
14.4 
13.5 
14.3 
15.0 

4 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

3 
3 

ti 

58.0 
80.0 
40.0 
57.3 
60.6 
68.3 
56.7 
49.0 

13.5 
14.0 
12.0 
12.7 
11.3 
13.3 
14.0 
15.2 

2 

I 

3 
3 

6 

1 



1 

3 

1 



3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 



1 



8              7 

10             11 

43 

62.8 

13.9 

1 

43 

1 

1 

1 

70.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
3 

7 

1 
9 

21 

70.0 
67.8 
61.9 

13.0 
13.2 
13.4 

1 
9 

21 

2 
6 

1 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

8 
2 

4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

1 

11 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 

6 

5 
3 

""4" 

1 

31 
19 
7 
10 
9 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
4 

63.9 
62.7 
68.6 
51.0 
71.1 
57.5 
67.5 
60.0 
75.0 
66.5 
70.0 
60.0 
65.7 
60.0 

13.3 
13.4 
13.7 
12.0 
13.0 
13.2 
13.0 
11.0 
16.0 
13.0 
13.3 
13.3 
13.1 
13.2 

1 

31 
19 
7 
10 
9 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

1 

i 

2 
1 
4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

18 

23 

33 

25           111 

63.8 

===== 

13.2 

:  .---.  

2 

110 

3 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

3 

FEMALES—  concluded. 

Foreign  born: 
14  years                                      

12 

28 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

Total  under  16  years  ....         

40 
38 
32 
32 
17 
25 
14 
20 
14 
7 
48 
24 
15 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 
4 

"'2' 

8 
6 
1 

4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
5 

5 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

16  years 

18  years                                            



20  years                          

3 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

23  years                                 .          

24  years 

25  to  34  years                

1 
2 

3 

6 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 

1 

55  years  and  over  

Total  all  ages  

329 

1 

4 

14 

19 

38             42 

All  nativities: 
13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

23 
52 

14  years  .  .           

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  

76 
62 
41 
47 
28 
29 
20 
22 
17 
12 
62 
30 
26 
14 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 

8 
8 
1 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

5 
7 
6 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 

16  years 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years 

...... 

20  years  

21  years 

22  years  

1 

2 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  34  years  

1 

3 

6 
2 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years.  . 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 
1 

55  years  and  over  

Total  all  ages 

486 

1 

4 

13 

20 

45 

54 

BALTIMORE. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years  

1 

14  years  

2 

Total  under  16  years  

3 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
12  years  

1 











13  years  

2 

1 

Total  under  14  years  

3 

1 

14  years  

6 

1 

15  years  

7 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

16 

1 

2 
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ATIYE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  C9 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 
6 

4 

1 

3 

12 
22 

51.0 
50.5 

12.8 
13.3 

"~"e" 

8 
19 

3 
2 

1 

7 

5 

5 
5 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 

7 
5 
-  7 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 

4 
6 

4 
2 

3 
4 

34 
31 
25 
28 
12 
21 
13 
18 
9 
6 
31 
7 
4 
1 

50.7 
50.0 
47.6 
47.1 
42.7 
35.9 
47.2 
42.4 
48.9 
61.7 
49.1 
46.6 
40.0 
50.0 

13.1 
12.6 
12.4 
12.7 
12.1 
12.9 
11.9 
12.3 
12.3 
12.7 
13.0 
11.6 
13.0 
12.0 

6 
7 
7 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 
5 
1 
17 
17 
11 
2 

27 
20 
19 
10 
8 
6 
3 
9 
3 
2 
9 
3 
1 

5 
13 
7 
18 
5 
13 
10 
7 
7 
4 
24 
8 
4 
1 

8 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
1 
4 
4 
1 
15 
13 
10 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

3 
4 

2 

7 

4 
1 

3 

1 

1 

33 

40 

24 
1 

25 

240 

47.1 

12.6 

89 

121 

126 

82 

1 

70.0 

13.0 

j 

1 

7 
9 

1 
22 
46 

70.0 
59.1 
57.2 

13.0 
13.0 
13.3 

18 
43 

2 

11 

2 
9 

5 
7 

1 
6 

3 

2 

2 

7 

13 

8 
4 
7 
1 
1 

4 
1 

11 
8 
9 
6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
9 
2 
6 

17 
13 
3 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 

12 
9 
6 
5 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 
2 

69 
55 
34 
42 
23 
25 
19 
20 
12 
11 
45 
13 
15 
11 

58.0 
56.2 
53.2 
50.4 
57.5 
39.4 
52.6 
45.2 
52.5 
61.4 
54.1 
54.7 
57.0 
53.1 

13.2 
13.0 
12.7 
12.7 
12.7 
12.9 
12.3 
12.3 
12.9 
12.8 
12.8 
12.4 
13.3 
14.2 

7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 
5 
1 
17 
17 
11 
3 

62 
44 
28 
24 
19 
9 
9 
11 
6 
7 
23 
9 
12 
11 

5 

13 
.7 
18 
5 
13 
10 
7 
7 
4 
24 
8 
4 
1 

9 
5 
6 
5 
4 
7 
1 
4 
4 
1 
15 
13 
10 
2 

10 
1 
2 
2 

59 

70 

67 

61 

394 

53.6 

12.9 

92 

274 

126 

86 

BALTIMORE. 


1 

• 

1 

50  0 

12  0 

1 



1 

1 

50  0 

12  0 

1 

2 

2 

70  0 

13  0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

63.3 

12.7 

3 

1 

1 

50.0 

11.0 

1 

2 

52  5 

12  0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

51.7 

11  7 

3 

4 

i 

6 

58  3 

12  7 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

60.0 

13.0 



7 

3 

5 

4 

1 

16 

57.8 

12.6 

16 
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TABLE  XXIV. -LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
nonths. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
nonths. 

MALES—  concluded  . 

Foreign  born: 
13  years  

1 

' 

1 
6 
11 

1 

2 

15  years  

1 

1 

x    1 

1 

Total  under  1C  years  

18 

1 

1 

=^ 

1 

1 

3 

All  nativities: 

1 
4 

13  years  

1 

5 
14 
18 

i  ! 

2 
2 

15  years  

1 

1 



1 

2 

Total  under  10  years  

37 
3 

1 

1 

--  

1 

2 

6 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

3 

9 
11 

15  years  

2 

23 

8 
11 
4 
6 
4 

2 

1 

2 
6 
1 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 



1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

55  years  and  over  

Total  all  ages  

87 

2 

5 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
13  years  

12 

1 

12 
16 

28 

1 

14  years 

15  vears 

Total  under  16  years 



56 

26 
19 
16 
10 
4 

1 
1 
1 

16  years 

2 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
12 
3 
3 

22  years 

24  years 

1 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total  all  ages... 

164 

4  |            4 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE — Continued . 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

50 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 

read  or 
write. 

1 

80.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
11 

80.0 
60.0 
40.5 

13.0 
12.3 
13.0 

1 
6 

11 

1 
2 

3 
-2 



3 

5 



3 

18 

49.2 

12.8 

18 

1 
1 

1 
4 

50.0 
58.8 

11.0 
12.3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

2 
1 
4 

1 
7 
2 

1 
1 
2 

5 
14 

18 

57.0 
60.7 
48.1 

12.0 
12.6 
13.0 

5 
14 
18 

3 
3 

7 

10 

6 

4 

37 

54.1 

12.7 

37 

2 

1 

3 

63.3 

12.0 

3 

2 
1 

4 

1 

6 
3 

3 
9 
11 

63.3 
64.4 
60.5 

12.0 
12.5 
12.6 

3 
9 
11 

2 
1 

1 

3 

3 
1 

2 

7 
3 
3 

2 

10 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

a 

..... 

3 

23 
8 
11 
4 
6 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 

62.4 
66.9 
65.9 
48.8 
61.7 
80.0 
65.0 
75.0 
60.0 
68.0 
77.0 
65.0 
60.0 
42.5 

12.5 
12.9 
13.2 
12.5 
12.5 
14.5 
13.0 
14.2 
14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
13.5 
14.0 
15.0 

23 
8 
11 
4 
6 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

2 
1 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

11 
1 

24 
9 

26 
1 

19 

87 
12 

66.8 
58.3 

13.3 

87 
12 

12.1 

: 

1 
3 
2 

9 

7 
4 

1 
6 
17 

12 
16 

28 

58.3 
62.8 
69.4 

12.1 
12.8 
13.0 

12 
16 
28 

5 



6 
4 
4 

20 
3 
5 
5 
3 
1 

24 
11 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 

5 
5 
4 
6 
2 
1 

56 
26 
19 
16 
10 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
12 
3 
3 

65.2 
63.5 
63.7 
69.4 
66.0 
79.3 
65.0 
80.0 
65.0 
63.3 
66.7 
64.2 
66.7 
50.0 

12.8 
13.1 
13.1 
13.8 
13.7 
13.9 
14.0 
16.0 
13.5 
13.3 
13.3 
12.9 
13.3 
14.0 

56 
26 
19 
16 
10 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
12 
3 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 

1 
..... 

6 
1 



• 

21 

45 

62 

-V—  ~ 

28 

164 

.  .  ,  — 

65.1 

12.6 

164 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded  . 

Foreign  born: 
11  years 

5 

1 
1 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

6 
7 
21 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 

14  years 

15  years                                      

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

34 
54 
50 
39 
34 
25 
19 
19 
8 
7 
41 
20 
6 
3 

1 
3 
5 
1 
2 

1 
2 
4 

1 

'"3" 

6 

8 
8 
5 
3 
4 

6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
...„ 

3 

16  years                                       

1 

2 
1 

17  years 

18  years  .  .                    

19  years                                                   . 

20  years 

21  years  .  .          .           

1 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  .  .             

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 

1 

2 

25  to  34  years 

1 

2 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years.  .  . 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total  all  ages  

359 

1 

20 

1 

4 

15 

13 

41 

38 

All  nativities: 
11  years  .  . 

1 
1 

13  years 

2 

Total  under  14  years  . 

21 
32 
60 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
5 

14  years 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

113 

88 
80 
59 
50 
33 
27 
26 
11 
15 
50 
38 
12 
8 

..... 

...„ 

1 

1 
3 
5 
2 
2 

1 

2 
4 
1 

6 
10 
8 
6 
3 
4 

9 

7 

3 
5 
...... 

4 

16  years 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years  

3 

21  years 

1 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years 

1 
4 
1 

2 
2 

1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

3 

1 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over  

2 

Total  all  ages... 

610 

1 

4 

17 

12 

45 

47 

ALL  CITIES. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years  

1 

14  years  

5 

Total  under  16  years  

6 

===== 

===== 

===== 

========. 

====== 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  7  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Concluded . 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 
.    5 

30.0 
44.0 

11.0 
11.8 

1 
5 

3 

3 
1 
4 

6 

06 
18 

41.7 
o43.5 
50.6 

11.7 
12.0 
12.8 

6 
5 

17 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 
3 
2 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 

4 
6 
5 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

1 

3 
2 

3 
2 

o30 
634 
c34 
c22 
d22 
«11 
/12 
a-8 
o2 
5 
/16 
4 
2 
3 

o47.4 
639.1 
C37.1 
c49.5 
d49.7 
«39.6 
/49.3 
dSO.O 
o65.0 
48.0 
/38.0 
52.5 
60.0 
56.7 

12.4 
12.8 
12.8 
13.2 
13.0 
13.4 
13.4 
14.0 
13.0 
13.8 
11.9 
13.5 
13.5 
11.7 

3 
13 
11 

12 
9 
8 
5 
8 
5 
2 
23 
16 
4 

28 
35 
30 
16 
16 
8 
7 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 

4 
11 
14 
15 
14 
10 
9 
13 
2 
4 
19 
7 
1 

2 
8 
6 
8 
4 
7 
3 
3 
5 
2 
17 
11 
4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

i 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

31 

29 

18 

15 

0205 

044.9 

12.9 

119 

156  !            123 

80 

1 

20 

30.0 
55.5 

11.0 
14.0 

1 
20 

4 

11 

2 

4 
6 

7 

11 
9 
11 

2 
12 

21 

21 
o31 
57 

54.3 
o59.5 
61.7 

12.0 
12.6 
12.9 

21 

30 
56 

2 
2 

9 

3 

2 

17 
8 
9 
4 
9 
1 
3 
3 
..... 

3 
2 
1 
2 

31 
12 
13 
10 
6 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
9 
1 

35 

14 
10 

7 
8 
5 
7 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 
4 
2 

9 
9 
7 
9 
5 
4 
2 
4 

o!09 
668 
c64 
c42 
d38 
«19 
/20 
d!5 
o5 
13 
/25 
22 
8 
8 

o59.7 
651.7 
c49.9 
c57.0 
d55.9 
«54.8 
/55.6 
d62.0 
o64.0 
59.2 
/SO.  8 
62.3 
62.5 
58.8 

12.6 
12.8 
13.0 
13.4 
12.9 
13.7 
13.5 
14.2 
13.4 
13.8 
12.6 
13.2 
13.6 
13.6 

3 
13 
11 
12 
9 
8 
5 
8 
5 
2 
23 
16 
4 

107 
69 
60 
36 
32 
16 
15 
10 
4 
9 
14 
20 

8 

4 
11 
14 
15 
14 
10 
9 
13 
2 
4 
19 

I 

2 

8 
6 
8 
4 
7 
3 
3 
5 

a 

17 

11 

4 

3 
5 
2 
1 

2 

63 

97 

108 

62 

0456 

(756.0 

13.0 

119 

407 

123 

80 

ALL  CITIES. 


1 

1 

50  0 

12  0 

1 

- 

1 

1 

50  0 

12  0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

76  0 

13  4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

6 

71  7 

13  3 

6 

<  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  2  not  reported 


g  Not  including  35  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIV. -LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

ALL  CITIES — Continued. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 

months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months.1 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES-  concluded. 
Native  of  foreign  parents: 

1 

13  years  

4 

1 

5 
20 

25 

1 
1 

15  years  

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

50 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Foreign  born: 

r=i=^= 

1 

2 

27 
36 

1 

4 

3 

4 

15  years  

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

65 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 



All  nativities: 

1 

1 

8 
52 
61 

1 

1 
4 

4 

14  years                                                     .  . 

1 

'"•6              5 

1 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

121 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

9 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

3 

Total  under  14  years 

3 
13 
17 

14  years 

15  years 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

33 

16 
15 
14 

10 
6 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
10 

2 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

1 

1 

19  years  . 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

1 
1 
1 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

2 
2 
3 

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over 

i 

Total  all  ages  

173 

2 

i 

1 

13 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
13  years  

14 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

14 
94 
141 

1 

4 
6 

14  years  

15  years. 

Total  under  16  years  

249 
130 
91 
76 
61 
40 
43 

11 

7 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 

16  years.  . 

i 

5 
2 
4 
2 

17  years 

1 

1 
1 

18  years  

19  years  

20  years                                       .  .  . 

1 

21  years... 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ALL  CITIES — Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 
4 

50.0 

59.5 

11.0 
12.5 

1 

4 

2' 

1 

1 
4 

2 
5 
2 

1 
8 
7 

5 

20 
25 

57.6 
69.9 
67.2 

12.2 
13.6 
13.6 

5 
20 

25 

6 

10 

5 

9 

16 

16 

50 
2 

67.3 
48.0 

13.4 
12.5 

50 
1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

7 
4 

2 
27 
33 

48.0 
62.8 
49.4 

12.5 
13.2 

1 
24 
29 

1 

3 
5 

10 
3 

3 

7 

3 
4 

13.8 

3 

3 

8 
1 

13 

10 

12 

62 

1 

7 

55.2 

50.0 
61.4 

13.4 

11.0 
12.5 

3 

54 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
9 

2 
15 
5 

1 
13 
14 

1 
16 
14 

8 
52 

58 

60.0 
67.3 
61.0 

12.3 

7 
49 
54 

1 

13.4 
13.5 

3 
4 

3 

3 

14 

22 

28 

31 

118 

61.2 

13.3 

3 

110 

7 

4 

2 

1 

3 

63.3 

12.0 

3 

1 

2 
1 

4 

1 

8 
5 

3 
13 
17 

63.3 
67.8 
66.3 

12.0 
12.9 
13.0 

3 
13 
17 

2 
1 

2 
5 

3 

2 
3 
2 
2 

7 
3 
3 
1 
2 

14 
4 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 

7 
7 
3 
3 
5 
5 
2 
5 

33 

16 
15 
14 
10 
6 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
9 

66.2 
70.3 
67.7 
61.7 
71.0 
80.0 
68.4 
76.7 
55.7 
65.8 
71.4 
67.5 
56.9 
53.2 

12.9 
13.6 
13.5 
13.4 
13.3 
14.3 
13.6 
14.0 
13.5 
13.6 
13.5 
13.6 
14.0 
15.2 

33 
16 
15 
14 
10 
6 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
9 



1 

3 
1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 

3 
5 
4 

2 
6 
3 
1 
3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

37 

47 

52 

172 

67.2  |          13.7 

1 

172 

1 

2 

9 

2 

14 

58.5 

12  2 

14 

2 
18 
20 

.  9 

27 
21 

2 

28 

62 

"'ie' 

32 

14 

93 
141 

58.5 
65.2 
68.4 

12.2 
13.6 
13.7 

14 
92 
141 

1 

1 

1 

40 
16 
12 
15 
7 
3 
9 

57 
25 
21 
14 
16 
12 
6 

92 
43 
29 
22 
19 
11 
19 

48 
33 
21 
15 
15 
11 
8 

248 
130 
91 
75 
61 
40 
43 

66.2 
64.4 
64.6 
63.0 
66.7 
67.1 
67.2 

13.6 
13.6 
13.6 
13.3 
13.5 
13.6 
13.6 

1 

247 
130 
89 
75 
61 
39 
43 

1 

1 

:::::::::: 

2 
1 

1 

... 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per-' 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months,  i 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29   30  to  39 
months,  months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded. 
Native  of  foreign  parents—  Continued. 

22 

1 
2 
2 
4 

23 
16 
57 
49 
21 
10 

1 

1 



1 

1 

3 

1 

Total  all  ages  

888 

1 

4 

2 

18 

41 

Foreign  born: 

1 
1 
10 

1 

3 

1 

12 

41 
91 

4 
5 
15 

1 
9 

8 

14  years                                              

..... 

2               3 
2               5 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

144 
257 
239 
221 
178 
200 
128 
140 
90 
76 
465 
235 
117 
42 

1 
3 
1 

4 

15 
12 
10 
7 
6 
6 
3 

i 
11 

5 
,       2 
1 

8 
15 
23 
14 
9 
22 
3 
8 
5 
6 
15 
6 
3 

24 
32 
29 
20 
18 
19 
14 
9 
7 
7 
35 
9 
3 
1 

18 
32 
35 
31 
25 
21 
20 
16 
6 
8 
35 
8 
5 
1 

16  years 

2 

2 

17  years                                      

18  years 

19  years  .                  

..... 
..... 

5 
6 
1 
1 
2 

20  years                                                 

21  years 

22  years                                              

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

2 

3 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total  all  ages  

2,532 

8 

24 

83 

137 

227 

261 

All  nativities: 

1 
1 
27 

1 

12  years 

13  years 

3 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

29 

148 
249 

4 
5 

15 

2 
13 
16 

14  years  

2 
2 

3 
5 

15  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years  .   . 

426 
403 
345 
311 
249 
246 
178 
171 
117 
101 
543 
296 
145 
62 

"~2 

3 

1 
3 
1 

"5 

6 
1 
1 
2 

"~3 
1 

4 
15 
13 
12 
7 
7 
6 
3 
..... 

12 

4 
2 

1 

8 
16 
23 
14 
9 
22 
3 
8 
5 
5 
15 
7 
3 
1 

24 
37 
31 
25 
20 
19 
14 
9 
8 
8 
35 
11 
3 
4 

31 
39 
39 
36 
27 
23 
21 
18 
9 
11 
39 
10 
7 
5 

16  years 

17  years  

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

1 

i 

"*2 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over 

Total  all  ages                      

3,593 

9 

24 

87 

139 

248 

315 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  7  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES — Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
i  read  or 
write. 

1 
6 

••y 

3 
1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
12 
16 
9 

5 
5 

6 
19 
14 

7 
4 

9 
7 
5 
15 
14 
4 
1 

22 
23 
16 
57 
49 
21 
10 

70.8 
63.1 
69.6 
67.8 
67.7 
68.1 
56.5 

14.1 
13.0 
13.8 
13.3 
13.6 
13.5 
13.6 

22 
23 
16 
57 
49 
21 
10 

121 

198 

295 

206 

886 

1 
1 
10 

66.0 

13.4 

2 

882 

1 

5 

30.0 
50.0 
43.0 

11.0 
J2.0 
11.7 

1 
1 

8 

) 

2 

7 
2 
14 

12 
«37 
79 

42.5 
o  49.  9 
52.2 

11.7 
12.7 
13.1 

10 
27 
65 

2 
9 
15 

7 
18 

7              2 
4  1          12 

3 

12 

5 
11 

23 
30 
20 
22 
18 
11 
14 
17 
6 
8 
38 
10 
4 
2 

25 
37 
29 
29 
19 
15 
11 
10 
8 
4 
27 
14 
4 

11 
25 
15 
10 
12 
10 
10 
16 
5 
1 
18 
8 
4 
2 

14 
15 
12 
15 
15 
10 
11 
7 
3 
5 
33 
13 
1 
4 

a  128 
6206 
cl78 
cl51 
d!28 
«121 
/90 
d88 
/42 
40 
/217 
74 
26 
oil 

o49.9 
646.2 
C44.1 
c46.9 
<*46.7 
«41.5 
/48.7 
053.9 
/45.9 
45.3 
/48.2 
50.1 
47.5 
o63.9 

12.9 
12.7 
12.8 
12.3 
12.6 
12.8 
12.7 
13.2 
13.0 
12.1 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
12.7 

15 
44 
56 
65 
47 
73 
36 
49 
46 
36 
246 
161 
91 
30 

102 
119 
105 
70 
70 
52 
39 
39 
19 
13 
78 
26 
12 
6 

26 
100 
88 
104 
75 
90 
62 
65 
30 
30 
158 
61 
20 
8 

16 
38 
4tt 
47 
33 
58 
27 
36 
41 
33 
229 
148 
85 
28 

223 

232 

147 

158 

0  1,500 

047.1 

12.7 

995 

750 

917 

865 

1 
1 
27 

30.0 
50.0 
53.3 

11.0 
12.0 
13.5 

1 
1 
25 

1 

8 

11 

3 

2    

9 
22 

35 

11 
35 
43 

3 
43 

71 

29 
ol43 
237 

52.4 
061.5 
61.9 

13.3 
13.2 
13.4 

27 
132 
223 

2 
10 
1-5 

"**6 

11 

20 
49 

4 

12 

66 
48 
35 
39 
27 
14 
24 
18 
12 
8 
48 
13 
7 
4 

89 
65 
53 
44 
37 
27 
20 
17 
13 
10 
45 
33 
13 

117 
72 
50 
37 
32 
22 
30 
23 
10 
10 
42 
26 
13 
7 

69 
55 
36 
33 
35 
26 
21 
21 
10 
12 
54 
30 
6 
8 

o409 
6352 
c284 
c240 
d!99 
«167 
/140 
dl!9 
/69 
65 
/295 
135 
54 
o30 

o61.1 
654.4 
C51.7 
C52.8 
d53.5 
«48.8 
/55.2 
d55.  1 
/52.2 
54.1 
/53.5 
58.5 
56.6 
o59.8 

13.3 
13.0 
12.8 
12.9 
12.7 
13.0 
13.0 
13.2 
13.5 
12.9 
13.0 
13.1 
13.2 
13.8 

16 
44 
56 
66 
47 
73 
36 
49 
46 
36 
246 
161 
91 
31 

382 
265 
209 
159 
141 
97 
89 
70 
46 
38 
156 
87 
40 
25 

27 
100 
88 
104 
75 
90 
62 
65 
30 
30 
158 
61 
20 
8 

17 
38 
48 
48 
33 
59 
27 
36 
41 
33 
229 
148 
85 
29 

363 

466 

491 

416 

02,558 

054.8 

13.0 

998 

1,804 

918 

871 

e  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


g  Not  including  37  not  reported. 
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TABLE   XXV.— LITERACY    AND    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE    OF    WORKERS    IN 
CLOTHING-SHOP   FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city,  for  the  woman  and  child  workers  in 
clothing  shop  families  for  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured,  the 
facts  as  to  school  attendance  for  those  able  to  read  and  write,  and  also 
for  those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  persons  included  in  the  table 
are  grouped  as  children  under  14  years,  children  of  14  and  15  years, 
and  single  women  16  years  and  over.  The  selection  of  the  represen- 
tative families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this 
table  is  based  have  been  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  for 
example,  shows  that  4  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  reported 
at  work  and  that  data  relating  to  literacy  were  secured  for  3  of  them. 
All  of  these  persons  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  2  of  them  had 
attended  school  an  average  of  65  months,  there  being  no  report  of 
school  attendance  for  the  third  one.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  found  and  data  as  to  literacy 
were  reported  for  229  of  them.  Two  of  these  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  For  the  227  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  the  average 
attendance  was  64.6  months,  not  including  two  persons  for  whom 
school  attendance  was  not  reported.  The  facts  for  the  other  cities 
may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

[Married  women  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

1 

City  and  age  group. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

ber  re- 
porting 
as  to 
illiter- 
acy and 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Persons 
who 
never 
attend- 
ed 
school. 

Persons  who 
attended 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 

Aver- 
age 
months 

attend- 

ance. 

CffiCAOO. 

Children  under  14  years  

4 

3 

3 

100.0 

o65.0 

Children  14  and  15  years  

264 

229 

2 

0.9 

2 

227 

99.1 

664.6 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

584 

524 

11 

2.1 

9 

2 

6.0 

513 

97.9 

c63.3 

ROCHESTER. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years  

46 

46 

46 

100.0 

76.3 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

142 

142 

5 

3.5 

3 

2 

15.0 

137 

96.5 

70.1 

NEW  YORK. 

Children  under  14  years  
Children  14  and  15  years  

11 
96 

11 
96 

6 
19 

54.5 
19.8 

6 
17 

5 

77 

45.5 
80.2 

28.0 
54.1 

2 

18.0 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

613 

610 

125 

20.5 

103 

22 

18.6 

485 

79.5 

a-51.0 

a  Not  including  1,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
&  Not  including  2,  school  attendance  not  reported. 


"  Not  including  8,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
d  Not  including  3,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES. 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 


Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

City  and  age  group. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

her  re- 
porting 
as  to 
illiter- 
acy and 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Persons 
who 
never 
attend- 
ed 
school. 

Persons  who 
attended 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 

Aver- 
age 
months 

r-    attend- 

ance. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Children  under  14  years  
Children  14  and  15  years  

7 
126 

5 

126 

5 
115 

100.0 
91.3 

46.0 
059.0 

11 

8.7 

5 

6 

31.3 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

277 

277 

30 

10.8 

25 

5 

15.8 

247 

89.2 

654.1 

BALTIMORE. 

Children  under  14  years  
Children  14  and  15  years  

36 
156 

36 
156 

36 
153 

100.0 
98.1 

55.3 
60.5 

3 

1.9 

2 

1 

40.0 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

370 

370 

22 

5.9 

20 

2 

45.0 

348 

94.1 

c54.7 

oNot  including  1,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
&  Not  including  4,  school  attendance  not  reported. 


Not  including  5,  school  attendance  not  reported. 


TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDEEN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL, 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  children 
in  regard  to  whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most 
of  these  are  typical  children  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cloth- 
ing shops  investigated.  A  very  few,  however,  members  of  the  same 
families  were  employed  in  other  industries.  The  shop  was  the  start- 
nig  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the 
pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child 
employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  en- 
gaged. With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race,  and 
place  of  birth,  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours  worked  and  the 
actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one 
just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was 
working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees 
were  at  work.  The  ages,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  veri- 
fied in  as  large  a  number  of  cases  as  tune  would  permit.  In  cases  where 
it  appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  children  in  the 
shop  were  not  correct  inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages  as 
reported  were  corrected  if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what 
the  true  ages  were.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if  it  was  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as  given  by  the  child, 
the  establishment  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  at  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  were 
secured  upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in 
the  homes  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  rep- 
resent tvpical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops. 
Usually  the  schedules  secured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  investigated.  Some  establishments 
were  investigated,  however,  for  the  employees  of  which,  on  account 
of  lack  of  time,  no  family  schedules  were  obtained.  The  information 
secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify  several  of  the  items 
obtained  in  the  shop  and  to  secure  additional  data,  a  part  of  which 
are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  with 
his  or  her  family.  The  children  (with  their  families)  are  arranged  in 
order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  older  brothers  and 
sisters  under  16  years  of  age,  if  any  are  at  work,  follow  in  order  of 
age.  The  facts  given  for  each  child  in  the  family  relate  to  the  father, 
the  child,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family 
during  the  last  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the 
table,  there  is  given  for  the  father  the  race  and  whether  native  or 
foreign  born.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  or,  if  the 
father  is  dead,  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  child  the  information  given  hi  order  is  the  sex,  the 
age  (verified,  if  possible,  for  the  younger  children),  the  occupation, 
the  industry  if  other  than  the  clothing  industry,  the  reported  number 
of  days  worked,  and  the  reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the 
months  since  beginning  work,  whether  the  child  could  read  and  write 
any  language,  and  the  months  of  school  attendance.  The  days 
worked  and  the  earnings  as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by 
careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was 
asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past 
year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that 
due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year, 
for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  re- 
duction of  time  or  the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes 
with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably 
not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  consid- 
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erable  number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  was  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  hi  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  included  only 
members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not  being 
included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the  chil- 
dren of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from 
other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given.  The 
income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  from  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an 
important  item.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders 
and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers, 
but  one-half  of  that  amount  hi  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the 
case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a 
fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was 
income  from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance. 
In  such  cases  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any 
source  that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  as  not  likely  to  appear 
year  by  year,  the  source  and  amount  of  income  has  always  been  noted. 

In  regard  to  all  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be  said 
that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in  regard 
to  the  earnings  of  the  child  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owned  its  own  home,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviations 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing,  respectively, 
the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  children  under 
16  and  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  of  the  table.  In  the 
first  line  of  the  table,  the  first  child  given  is  a  male  13  years  of  age,  a 
child  of  a  Bohemian  father  who  was  of  foreign  birth,  as  indicated  by  the 
letter  F  in  column  showing  race  and  nativity.  It  is  eighteen  years 
since  the  father  came  to  the  United  States.  The  occupation  of  the 
child  was  as  a  baster.  During  the  past  year  the  boy  worked  80  days 
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and  earned  $42.  He  had  been  at  work  altogether  four  months.  He 
was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school  70  months. 
There  were  no  other  children  under  16  at  work  in  this  family.  Under 
the  membership  of  the  family  of  the  child,  it  appears  that  the  father 
was  a  presser,  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage- 
earning  occupation.  There  were  two  children  under  10  years  of  age, 
three  in  the  group  10  to  13,  and  no  children  older  than  13,  the  total 
membership  of  the  family  being  7,  and  the  wage-earners  numbering  2. 
As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the 

TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

18 
12 

30 
20 
12 
5 
6 
4 
2 
7 

13 

Sex. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M, 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

Age 

13 
13 

13 
13 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

Bohem.,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Italian,  F..." 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew  F... 

German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  N 

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Peddler,  fruit.. 

Errand  boy  
Padder  

80 

(a) 

200 
120 
48 
260 
146 
50 
72 
234 

120 
100 
72 

78 
100 

180 
160 
290 
75 
125 
150 
145 
160 
72 
48 
120 
60 
140 

65 
18 
100 
100 
155 
310 
12 
175 

$42 
40 

34 
80 
20 
170 
100 
25 
48 
156 

50 
50 
30 

52 
54 

100 
130 
105 
53 
50 
110 
80 
88 
54 
20 
80 
25 
144 

55 
12 
30 
150 
80 
234 
6 
90 

4 
(a) 

8 

2 
10 

6 
2 
3 
9 

5 

4 
4 

6 
7 
14 
3 
6 
6 
6 
(a) 
(a) 

5 

I1 

3 
1 
4 
22 

125 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(0) 

& 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 

Yes. 

70 
60 

(a) 

(0) 

54 
70 
60 
80 
70 
60 

80 
64 

72 

70 

80 
80 
70 
80 

84 
80 
80 

Hi 

50 
70 

70 
40 
70 
70 

70 

Presser  
Peddler, 
fruit. 
Dead  

Home. 
Homei 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
TTome. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Iron  worker 
Laborer  
.  Away  
Ins.  agent.. 
Presser  
Dead 

Tinware  fact... 
Miscellaneous  .  . 
Errand  boy  
Cash  boy  
Sorter 

Errand  boy  
Trimmer 

Asst.   fore- 
man. 
Hostler  
Incapac  
Presser  

Shoemaker. 
Presser  

Sash  factory 
Dead  

Basting  puller.  . 
Buttonhole 
blacker. 
Baster  

Bohem.  ,F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.  ,F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
English,  F... 
Slovak,  F.... 
English,  F... 

Bohem.  ,F... 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.  ,F... 

3 

19 
4 

20 
32 
17 
5 
36 
24 
14 
10 
16 
25 
6 
7 
40 

•I 

\ 

Buttonhole 
blacker. 
Tinner  

Novelty  fact  
Binder,printing 
Tag  printer  
Apprentice  
Pad  tier 

Laborer  
Dead  

Tailor  
Machinist.. 
Iron  molder 
Mis  eel.... 
Laborer  
Driller... 
Dead  

Pad  tier  
Small  worker... 
Cleaner  

Errand  boy.. 
Office  boy  
Errand  boy  
Helper,   box 
factorv. 
Ticket  printer.. 
Finisher  
Basting  puller.  . 
Sleeve  baster... 
Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Sleeve  baster... 
Office  boy  
Small  worker... 

Laborer  
Deserter  

[Dead..,.. 
JDead.. 

[•Car  shops.. 
[•Trimmer.  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 


&  Including  1  other  member. 
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table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  father  amounted  to  $450,  and  this 
amount  with  the  $42  earned  by  the  child  under  14  constituted  the 
total  income  of  the  family  for  the  year.  The  rent  paid  by  the  family 
during  the  past  year  was  $72.  The  per  capita  weekly  income  for  the 
year  of  the  family,  less  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  (that  is  to 
say,  in  this  case,  the  boy  of  13)  was  $1.24.  The  facts  for  each  of  the 
other  children  and  other  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 


OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION    OF 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


THE    CHILD    AND     ECONOMIC 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  c 
wee 

incoi 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
kly 
neof 
y  less 
agsof 

Fain 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

7 
8 

3 
9 
5 

8 
9 
3 
6 

4 
8 
6 

6 
8 

11 
&8 
4 
10 
8 
11 
8 
8 
11 
9 
4 
9 
4 

5 
6 
8 
10 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 

2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3 
4 

'4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
5 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
3 

1 
4 

"3" 
2 
2 

"3" 

"4" 
3 

1 

2 

4 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1G 
*\nd 
ov'r 

.... 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

"2" 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

$450 
290 

$4? 

$492 
940 

369 
1,721 
596 
1,020 
680 
1,055 
173 
906 

710 
400 
430 

602 
1,144 

1,563 
645 
815 
874 
1,062 
1,168 
955 
788 
887 
790 
1,363 
630 
831 

952 
633 
699 
1,186 

$72 
144 

48 
132 
84 
96 
204 
120 
60 
144 

144 
36 
72 

72 
O.K. 

O.H. 
90 
66 
96 
O  H 

$1.24 
2.16 

2.15 
3.51 
2.22 
2.34 
1.39 
2.20 
.80 
2.40 

3.17 
.84 
1.28 

1.76 
2.62 

2.56 
1.24 
3.41 

1.58 
2  43 

$1.24 
2.16 

2.15 
3.51 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

$335 

40 

34 
80 

$610 



.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

'2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

"2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

450 
240 

991 
162 
550 
100 
550 

$200 
48 

126 
300 

$20 
170 
100 
25 
48 

"$250' 

""76" 
230 

:::.:: 

480 
480 

"'756' 
650 
"'466' 

350 
375 

468 

125 

156 

50 

10 

350 



50 
30 

52 
54 

100 
130 
105 
53 
50 
110 
80 

200 
600 

750 
280 
380 
821 
300 
275 

"iis" 

245 
c35 

""12" 
183 

200 

330 

3 
2 
5 
2 
2 
4 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 

700 
600 
700 
400 
500 
410 

'"366" 

i75" 

'~2SO' 
178 

O.H. 
96 
108 
102 
O.H. 
168 
90 
192 

O.H. 

72 
78 
O.H. 

1.85 
2.10 
1.68 
1.46 
1.65 
6.17 
1.29 
3.30 

3.45 
1.45 
.93 
2.10 

88 
54 
20 
80 
25 
144 

55 
180 
314 

300 
333 
360 
800 
225 
300 

800 
378 

""& 

80 

97 

475 



4 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

387 



385 
500 

75 

96 

590 

'  Amount  received  from  steel  works  for  injury  to  son's  finger. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

26 
21 
12 
4 
23 
20 
18 
25 
33 
7 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
83 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
German,  N.. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

Padder  

285 
125 
150 
150 
125 
72 
250 
56 
160 
75 
30 
90 
15 
24 
96 
140 
120 

25 
18 
75 

6 

220 

125 
60 

90 
200 
240 
280 
100 

52 
225 
145 
180 
6 

50 
174 
300 

18 
260 
130 
192 
200 
102 
25 
60 
18 
175 

65 
145 

185 
54 

$150 
79 
50 
50 
65 
39 
120 
28 
130 
36 
18 
52 
23 
9 
52 
75 
60 

9 
6 
20 

(c) 

125 

40 
22 

35 
100 
100 
165 
45 

20 
155 
54 
60 

2 

'  8 
95 
180 

6 
135 
62 
104 
100 
56 
12 
16 
6 
85 

30 
60 

75 

20 

11 
5 
6 
6 
6 
(a) 
(a) 
2 
6 
3 
5 
4 
2 
11 

6 
5 

1 
1 
3 
i 

11 

6 
3 

4 
10 
10 
12 

4 

2 
11 
6 

8 
i 

2 

7 
(a) 
(a) 

<1 
$ 

2 
1 

7 

3 
6 

8 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(?) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

(°) 

(o) 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(0) 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
54 
50 
60 
80 
(a) 

(?2 
70 
(a) 
70 
63 
75 
72 
60 
70 
70 

60 
50 
80 
70 

60 

50 
70 

60 
70 
60 
70 
60 

80 
65 
70 
'80 
70 

60 
44 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
80 
80 
(a) 
(a) 
63 
70 
60 
50 

66 
60 

50 
70 

Laborer  
Incapac  
Laborer  
Blacksmith 
Gardener... 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Padder 

Button  maker.. 
Button  maker.. 
Serger  

Serger  
Bottom  baster. 
Button  sewer.  . 
Pad  sorter  
Domestic  
Ticket  sewer  .  .  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.. 
Padder  
Thread  picker.. 
Cleaner  
Bottom  feller... 

Padder  
Basting  puller.  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Seamstress 
(app.). 
Sleeve  baster.  .  . 

Baster  
Button  sewer.  . 

Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.. 
Padder... 

Laborer... 
Idle 

Peddler.... 
Clothing.  .. 
Cigar  maker 
L'mplighter 
Foreman.  .  . 
Teamster  .  . 
Deserter.... 
Laborer  
Furniture 
helper. 
Divorced... 
Baster  
Cigar  maker 
Asst.   fore- 
man. 
E  1  e  v  a  tor 
man. 
Divorced... 
Laborer, 
sugar  fact. 
Carpenter.. 
Teamster  .  . 
Dead  
Butcher  
Window 
cleaner. 
Dead  
Laborer  
Dead  
Carpenter  .  . 
Window 
cleaner. 
Laborer, 
furniture. 
Woodwork- 
er. 
Lumber 
mill. 
Clerk  

German,  F... 
German,  F... 
German.  F... 
German,  F... 
German,  F... 
German,  F... 

Bohem.,  N  .  . 
Bohem.,N... 
Bohem.,  N... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F 

26 
18 
35 
25 
15J 
17 

"25" 
11 

20 
17 

29 
38 
21 
22 
4 

23 
18 
26 
35 
21 

19 
2 
30 

5 
23 
20 
16 
23 
15 
16 
19 
15 
16 

17 
20 

25 

2^ 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.  .  . 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohern.,F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.  .  . 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.  ,F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.  .  . 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.  .  . 
Bohem.,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 

Padder  
Soaper  .  .  . 

Padder 

Lining  maker.. 
Pocket  tacker  .  . 
Padder... 

Basting  puller.  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Button  sewer.  . 
Padder...  ' 

Basting  puller.. 
Miscellaneous.. 
Padder 

Dead  
Driver  
Laborer  
Blacksmith 
Lumber  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Cement 
finisher. 
Laborer  
Pickler, 
packing. 
Laborer  
Car  cleaner 

Tape  feller  
Finisher  
Operator  
Small  worker  .  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.. 

Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.  . 

Color  marker.  .  . 
Basting  puller.. 

o  Not  reported. 


&  Including  l  other  member. 
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FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 

ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

2 

~  2 
2 

4 
6 
8 
8 
5 
5 
7 
3 

3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

$540 



$150 
79 

$200     $144 

$1,034 
79 
658 
897 
590 
489 
1,012 
368 
995 
486 
318 
1,892 
708 
709 
1,015 
1,525 
810 

849 
831 
645 
1,694 

425 

215 

922 

315 
510 
100 
475 
1,438 

882 
942 
311 
1,439 
477 

658 
584 
1,305 

900 
,320 
,062 
616 
,301 
,989 
,131 
,201 
706 
685 

882 
635 

1,310 
595 

$25 

$144 
144 

$4.25 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
83 

3 
3 
2 
1 
.... 

.... 
1 

1 

1 

350 
252 
525 

50 
50 
65 

258 
595 

84 
108 
O.H. 
120 
144 
O.H. 

1.46 
2.04 
2.02 
1.73 
2.45 
2.18 



39 
120 

a 

130 
36 
IS 
52 
23 

450 
500 

"'365' 
120 

ieo 

392 

$180 

3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

"2 
2 

1 

"i" 

2 
? 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

i 

2 

1 

9 
8 
4 

10 
6 
5 

65 

7 
7 

4 

4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 

2 

500 
330 
300 
750 
675 
700 

""446" 
450 

"~20 
"315 

300 
180 
120 
O.H. 
96 
84 
192 
120 
96 

72 

1.85 
1.08 
1.44 
3.54 
2.20 
2.69 
3.70 
3.98 
2.06 

4.04 

1,025 

65 
10 

9 

700 

52 
75 
60 

9 
6 
?0 

263 
1,010 
300 

"'456' 



"m 

300 



540 

2 
"2 
1 
.... 

"2 

"2 
3 

1 

1 

"i" 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
.... 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
"3" 

i 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

"2" 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

2 

9 
4 

10 

4 

3 
6 

4 
6 
2 

7 
10 

5 
8 
4 
*>7 
5 

9 
3 
6 

7 
5 
6 
9 
8 
6 
10 
8 
4 
10 

8 
10 

10 

8 

4 
2 
4 

2 

2 
2 

3 
2 
1 
4 

5 

3 
4 
2 
4 
2 

3 
2 
5 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 

4 
3 

4 
2 

375 
625 
750 

300 

108 
66 
O.H. 

72 

42 
O.H. 

66 
90 
42 

1.76 
3.00 
3.26 

1.44 

1.12 

2.88 

1.35 
1.31 

(c) 
125 

944 

175 

40 

750 

150 
410 

22 

150 

50 

80 



35 

100 



100 

125 
500 

20 

90 



165 
45 

20 
155 
54 
60 
?, 

165 
700 

775 
485 
185 
515 

"io3~ 

87 
17 
72 
276 

108 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

.85 
2.68 

3.32 
1.89 
1.24 
3.79 

596 

285 

'588" 
475 

450 
465 
105 
520 



60 
72 
60 
O.H. 

84 
84 
120 
96 
O.H 

1.83 
1.39 
3.13 
3.61 

2.46 
4.56 
3.21 
1.09 
2.89 



8 
95 

200 

24 
84 
24 

"132 

144 
154 

2 
.... 

4 
2 

4 
2 

1 
.... 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

180 

6 
135 
62 
104 
100 
56 
12 
16 
6 
85 

936 

350 
1,185 
240 

"676" 
1,385 
500 
695 
200 

760 
506 
525 
416 
475 
336 
500 
600 

222 
350 

550 

575 

...... 

484 
"242" 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

84 

96 
72 

% 
60 

6.20 
2.15 
2.85 
3.37 
1.15 

2.05 
1.11 

2.38 
1.38 

5 

2 
4 

3 
4 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

30 
60 

75 

30 

630 
225 

685 



c  Learning  trade;  no  earnings . 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 

100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
129 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F,... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Lith.,F  

Scand.,  F  ... 
Scand.,F... 

Irish,  N... 

17 
22 

20 
25 
26 
23 
30 
16 

15 
19 
22 
23 
23 
20 
16 

22 

20 
15 

22 
19 
24 
9 

20 
25 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

(F. 

?: 

IF. 

/F. 
IF. 
IF. 

<£: 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

Basting  puller.. 

Time  keeper's 
helper. 
Finisher  
Serger 

30 
150 

60 
260 
140 
200 
18 
120 

210 
36 
120 
150 
114 
52 
75 

200 

64 
96 

72 
198 
84 
24 

25 
135 

41 
140 
50 
252 
18 
15 
36 
14 
78 
78 
15 
240 
310 
70 

240 

140 
155 
275 
125 
100 
210 
280 

290 

280 
200 
150 

$11 
100 

22 
135 
75 
85 
5 
70 

100 
12 
70 
126 
85 
22 
38 

120 

32 
52 

30 
112 
43 
20 

17 
91 

22 
70 
20 

133 
10 
10 
8 
5 
39 
39 
6 
250 
150 
52 

180 

96 
125 
155 
80 
100 
175 
310 

230 

260 
90 
80 

1 
6 

i? 

6 
8 
1 
5 

8 

? 

6 

<•? 

3 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

3 

(0) 

(*) 

*l 

2 
6 
2 
10 
3 
1 

li 

3J 
3 

9! 

20 
3 

12 

6 
7 
15 
18 
12 
9 
21 

18 

18 
12 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
Yes. 

(0) 
(0) 

(a) 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
res. 

ft. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 

63 

70 
55 
70 
45 
65 
54 

63 
50 
54 
50 
60 
(a) 
60 

(0) 
(0) 

w 

50 

M 

<i 
"4 

70 
65 

""49" 
70 
70 
63 
(a) 
60 
60 
65 
60 
40 
60 

72 

50 
70 
53 
48 
70 
65 
27 

70 

80 
80 
90 

E  1  e  v  a  tor 
man. 
Car  cleaner. 

Molder  
Sand  drier. 
Foreman.  .  . 
Iron  molder 
Carpenter.. 
Section 
hand. 
Dead... 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Trimmer  

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Operator  

Pocket  maker.  . 
Basting  puller.. 
Operator  
Operator 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Barn  boss.. 
Laborer  
Brewery... 
Finisher.... 

Teamster.. 

Maltster  .  .  . 
Brass  work- 
er. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Machinist.. 

Away 

Basting  puller.. 
Padder  
Buttonhole 
tacker. 
Inside  pkt. 
seamer. 
Ticket  sewer... 
Ticket  sewer  .  .  . 

Strap  maker... 
Cleaner  
Baster  

Gilder,    book- 
binder. 
Canvas  baster.. 
Basting  puller.  . 

Ticket  printer.. 
Ticket  sewer... 
Bottom  feller.  .  . 
Baster  
Basting  puller.. 
Basting  puller.  . 
Basting  puller.  . 
Cash  girl,  store  . 
Tape  feller  
Tape  feller  
Basting  puller.  . 
Button  sewer... 
Peddler,  candy. 
Laborer,    har- 
ness. 
Errand      boy, 
clocks. 
Errand  boy... 
Operator  
Tacker  
Errand  boy  .  .  . 
Errand  boy  
Trimmer  
Bundle   wrap- 
per. 
Stainer,  pianos. 

O  perator  ,  valves 
Trimmer,  shoes 
Office      boy. 
pianos. 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Electrician. 
Presser  
Laborer  
Furniture.. 

JTeamster.. 
|  Laborer  
>Laborer  

jlncapac  
Dead... 

Russian,  F.. 
Croatian,  F.  . 
Slovak,  F  

Bohem.,N.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
German,  F... 
German,  F... 

German,  F... 

German,  F... 
German,  F... 
German,  F... 

25 

4 

7 

26 
5 

17 

6 
6 

26 

8 
1 
21 

n 

28 
4& 

23 

23 
24 
20 

Idle 

Dead  

Laundry... 
Deserter  
Rabbi... 
Dead  
Dead  
Carpenter.. 
Janitor  

Section 
hand. 
Engineer.  .  . 
Laborer  
Dead 

;  Not  reported. 


&  Including  2  other  members. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF  THE     CHILD     AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earnii 
child 

apita 
kTy 
ne  of 
v  less 
igsof 
ren 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

•i 
2 

5 
3 

3 
3 
4 
5 

3 
3 

4 
5 
2 
2 

3 

5 

2 
4 

2 
2 
3 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 
2 
3 

7 
5 
5 

3 

3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
3 

4 

4 
6 
5 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2 

4 
1 

2 
1 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 
"4 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 

15. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
.... 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

"i" 

2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
1 
2 
3 

"i" 

3 
"2" 

"2" 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
.... 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
3 

"3" 
3 
3 
1 

2 

2 
4 
4 

7 

7 

7 
5 
6 
6 
8 
10 

7 

6 
612 
8 
7 
6 
9 

9 

6 
9 

9 
4 
10 
5 

ti 
7 

4 
c6 
8 
4 

10 
6 
6 

5 

5 

8 

9 

8 
8 
4 
4 
7 
12 
7 

8 

5 
7 
6 

$450 
800 

575 
390 
600 
475 
1,045 
500 

$11 

100 

$620 

$1,081 
1,043 

1,633 
640 
1,600 
800 
2,100 
1,990 

925 
800 
1,041 

$90 
O.H. 

$2.94 
2.59 

84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 

100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
129 

$143 

22 
135 
75 
85 
5 
70 

100 
12 
70 
126 
85 

1,036 
115 
400 
240 
850 
1,300 

825 
280 
796 
1,000 

60 
90 
O.H. 
84 
O.H. 
O.H. 

66 
48 
60 
O.H. 

4.43 

1.94 
4.89 
2.29 
5.04 
3.69 

2.27 
2.53 
1.56 
4.69 

------ 

525 

200 
120 



508 
175 

750 
375 
918 
225 

520 

625 
580 

270 
350 
400 
480 

$200 

2,076 

185 

645 
940 
563 

1,787 

657 

1,368 

300 

462 
819 
1,137 

O  H 

1  54 

22 
38 

120 
32 

102 
72 

144 

O.H. 

120 

96 
114 
O.H. 

2.94 
1.12 

3.56 

2.00 
2.81 

.58 
1.68 
1.49 

300 
1,147 

$220 
""52" 

.•*-.  .  . 

52 
30 

736 





112 

43 
20 

17 
91 

22 
70 
20 
133 

20 
13 

78 

256 

150 
52 

180 

96 
125 
155 

196 
637 

460 
616 

40 
370 

180 

108 

120 
192 

240 
O  H 

4.30 

3.09 
3.56 

3.34 
1  52 

1 
1 

1 

1 

295 

208 

980 
1,387 

717 
545 

693 
769 

2,095 
473 
529 

816 

625 

482 

646 

1,736 
1,356 
426 
610 
1,135 
2,683 
1,190 

1,370 

1,720 
1,815 
2,126 

680 

525 
65 
570 
457 

750 
225 
214 

126 

130 
40 
103 

"3" 

1 

2 

72 
114 

132 
O.H. 

1.62 
3.06 

3.99 
1.47 

179 
1,325 

170 
220 

560 

275 
200 

290 

1,150 
1,220 

.... 

2 

250 

65 

17 

168 

48 
84 
108 

156 

144 
216 
108 
102 
204 
O.H. 
72 

96 

108 
O.H. 
96 

1.45 

2.15 

1.83 
1.03 

1.00 

3.94 
2.96 
1.30 
2.55 
2.84 
4.02 
2.42 

2.74 

5.62 
4.74 
6.56 

352 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

200 

230 

176 

40 
11 
21 

""28" 
""21" 

750 
544 

"lio" 

i.'oos" 

320 

"-ios" 

995 



450 

250 

80 
100 
175 
310 

230 

260 
90 
80 

530 
1,035 
1,580 
580 

690 

710 
1,405 
2,025 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

900 
300 

450 

750 
320 

:  Including  1  other  member. 


Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

. 

Occupation  or  con- 

Fam- 

dition of  — 

ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Father. 

Mother. 

130 
131 

German,  F... 
German,  F... 

25 
18 

M. 

M. 

15 
15 

Wagon  boy, 
store. 
Errand  boy,  en- 

216 
75 

{180 
40 

12 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
60 

Bricklayer  . 
Iron  worker 

Home. 
Work. 

graving. 

132 

German,  F  .  . 

11 

F. 

15 

Sleeve  maker.  .  . 

275 

125 

14 

Yes. 

80 

Laborer  .  .  . 

Home. 

133 

Bohem.,  F... 

22 

M. 

15 

Apprentice  

125 

35 

5 

Yes. 

80 

Lumber  ... 

Home. 

134 

Bohem.,F... 

29 

M. 

15 

Errand    boy, 

310 

258 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Dead  

Home. 

valentines. 

135 

BoliGrn    F 

23 

M. 

15 

Printer's  devil.  . 

215 

145 

9 

Yes. 

58 

Dead... 

Home. 

136 

Bohem.',  F... 

3 

M. 

15 

Basting  puller.  . 

305 

182 

12 

Yes. 

70 

Incapac  .  .  . 

Home. 

137 

Bohem.  ,F... 

6 

M. 

15 

Asst.  trimmer.. 

300 

213 

20 

Yes. 

70 

Baster.   ... 

Work. 

100 

Bohem    F 

4 

M. 

15 

Baster 

96 

36 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Baker 

Home. 

loo 

139 

Bohem.  F  

24 

M! 

15 

Errand     boy, 

40 

15 

1  2 

Yes. 

80 

Dead  

Home. 

factory. 

140 

Bohem.,  F... 

21 

M. 

15 

Helper,   print- 

300 

300 

12 

Yes. 

60 

Laborer  

Home. 

ing. 

141 

Bohem.,  F... 

15 

M. 

15 

Helper,   print- 

300 

350 

12 

Yes. 

70 

Teamster... 

Home. 

142 

Bohem.  ,F... 

li 

M. 

15 

ing. 
Baster  

125 

100 

5 

Yes. 

80 

Machinist  .  . 

Home. 

143 

Bohem    F 

20 

M 

15 

Sleeve  baster. 

294 

147 

11 

Yes. 

75 

Dead  

Home. 

144 

Polish,  F." 

19 

M. 

15 

Office  boy  

150 

125 

6 

Yes. 

70 

Laborer  

Home. 

145 

Polish,  F.... 

36 

M. 

15 

Errand  boy  

275 

175 

12 

Yes. 

65 

Incapac  

Home. 

146 

Polish,  F.... 

20 

M. 

15 

Office     boy, 

300 

250 

12 

Yes. 

60 

Janitor  

Home. 

store. 

147 

Polish,  F... 

26 

M. 

15 

Errand  boy  

125 

80 

6 

Yes. 

80 

Laborer  

Home. 

148 

Polish,  F.... 

17 

M. 

15 

Helper,     shoe 

100 

50 

4 

Yes. 

50 

Laborer  

Home. 

factory. 

149 

Polish,  F.... 

17 

M. 

15 

Apprentice,up- 
holstery,  fur- 

270 

160 

14 

Yes. 

40 

Finisher, 
furn. 

Home. 

niture. 

150 

Polish,  F... 

18 

M. 

15 

Helper  

235 

135 

(a) 

(•) 

(a) 

Laborer  

Home. 

151 

Polish,  F.... 

23 

M. 

15 

Helper,    print- 

250 

250 

12 

Yes. 

50 

Cement 

Home. 

ing. 

worker. 

152 

Polish,  F  .  .  .  . 

30 

M. 

15 

Finisher,  wood  . 

225 

150 

12 

Yes. 

30 

Cabinet- 

Home. 

maker. 

153 

Scand.,  F  

26 

M. 

15 

Delivery    boy, 

272 

312 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Deserter  

Work. 

store. 

154 

Dutch,  F.... 

16 

M. 

15 

Errand  boy  

144 

108 

6 

Yes. 

60 

Teamster... 

Home. 

(M. 

15 

Stock  boy, 

300 

250 

21 

Yes. 

80 

155 

German,  F... 

17 

j 

hardware. 

Laborer  

Home. 

IF. 

15 

Padder  .. 

258 

160 

11 

Yes. 

54 

M. 

15 

Errand  boy, 

300 

190 

13 

Yes. 

70 

| 

156 

Bohem.,  F... 

23   •! 

store. 

>  Foreman... 

Home. 

IF. 

15 

Finisher 

300 

175 

24 

Yes 

70 

j 

157 

Italian,  F.... 

26 

F. 

15 

(0) 

305 

191 

12 

Yes. 

72 

Sewer 

Home. 

builder. 

158 

Italian,  F.... 

23 

F. 

15 

Canvas  stitcher. 

290 

260 

20 

Yes. 

72 

Laborer  — 

Home. 

159 

Italian,  F  

18 

F. 

15 

Padder  

260 

146 

10 

Yes. 

80 

Laborer. 

Home. 

160 

Italian,  F  

4 

F. 

15 

Padder  . 

260 

225 

17 

Yes 

55 

Laborer. 

Home. 

161 

Italian,  F  

17 

F. 

15 

Thread  twister. 

290 

170 

12 

Yes. 

70 

Janitor.  . 

Home. 

162 

Italian,  F  

15 

F. 

15 

Record  keeper.. 

310 

225 

30 

Yes. 

15 

Laborer. 

Home. 

163 

Italian,  F.... 

23 

F. 

15 

Buttonhole 

280 

175 

13 

Yes. 

70 

Laborer. 

Home. 

maker. 

164 

Italian,  F  

21 

F. 

15 

Buttonhole 

290 

350 

20 

Yes. 

72 

Saw  filer... 

Home. 

maker. 

165 

Italian,  F  

16 

F. 

15 

Buttonhole 

290 

265 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Dead  

Home. 

maker. 

166 

Italian,  F.... 

14 

F. 

15 

Finisher  

290 

175 

13 

Yes. 

9 

Hod  carrier. 

Home. 

167 

Italian,  F.... 

14 

F. 

15 

Bottom  feller.  .  . 

300 

165 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Lodging 

Home. 

house. 

168 

Italian,  F... 

15 

F. 

15 

Cash  girl,  store. 

240 

90 

12 

Yes. 

63 

Watchman. 

Home. 

169 

Italian,  F.... 

6 

F. 

15 

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 

255 

135 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Laborer  

Home. 

170 

Italian,  F.... 

4 

F. 

15 

Home  finisher.  . 

300 

75 

(a) 

w 

(«) 

Dead  

Work. 

•  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

by 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children  — 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$180 
40 
ITS 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

"2 
2 

2 
3 

"2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

2 
.... 

.... 

2 

1 
1 

"i" 

4 
5 

4 
8 
6 

4 
7 
9 
9 
6 

10 
9 

4 
3 
5 
5 

8 

7 
7 

8 

10 

7 

11 
5 
9 
10 

4 
8 

4 
6 
6 
9 
4 
9 

5 
5 

7 
6 

9 
3 
5 

3 

4 

2 
4 
3 

3 
4 
3 
4 
3 

4 
4 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
3 

3 

3 
4 

6 
4 
3 
4 

2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 
1 

3 

2 

3 
2 
3 

$605 
233 

250 
375 

$250 

100 

$95 

$1,130 
773 

515 
1,305 
1,443 

1,055 

$98 
120 

O.K. 
O.H. 

$4.57 
2.82 

1.88 
3.05 

130 
131 

132 
133 
134 

135 
136 
137 
138 
139 

140 
141 

142 
143 
144 
145 

146 

147 
148 

149 

150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 

158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 

164 
165 

166 

167 

168 
169 
170 

1 
.... 

1 

"2 

1 

$400 



140 

120 
360 

35 

258 

145 

182 
213 

775 
825 

910 
1,388 

O.H. 

81 
84 
108 
66 
72 

72 
O  H 

3.80 

4.38 
3.81 
1.39 
2.66 
1.89 

1.73 
3  62 

"3" 

1 

3 

3 

1 
3 
3 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1,570 
864 
1,280 
605 

1  200 

$530 

500 
624 

50 

101 

3(5 
15 

300 
350 
100 

620 
590 

725 

775 



175 
750 
500 

168 

2,043 

600 
543 
975 
1,310 
1,223 

1,152 
992 

1,432 

1,405 
1,628 

66 
O  H 

2.40 
2  54 

147 
125 
175 
250 

80 
50 

160 

135 
250 

150 
312 
108 
410 

190 

336 
350 
655 
215 

440 
429 

430 

750 
668 

1,190 
740 
250 
500 

60 

"480" 
208 

82 
13 

232 

.... 

1 

500 

84 
O  H 

3.27 
4  37 

3 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 
3 

1 
1 
.... 

3 
4 

1 

2 

3 
1 

2 
1- 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

"2 

550 

550 
500 

610 

520 
710 

300 



O.H. 
O  H 

2.34 
2  95 

O  H 

2  59 

230 

O.H. 

60 
O.H. 

3.06 

2.44 
3.79 

1,640 

O.H. 

2.60 

342 

150 
5 
85 

132 
31 

1,544 
791 
1,620 

2,322 
1,461 

540 
621 
355 
751 
1,105 
515 

1,050 

208 

216 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

96 
99 
78 
156 
120 
132 

O.H. 
O.H. 

114 

180 

84 
144 
132 

4.74 
1.46 
2.33 

10.25 
3.05 

1.35 
1.52 
.42 
1.24 
4.23 
.73 

2.69 
1.92 

1.90 
1.12 

.98 
2.04 
2.01 



428 
625 

2,000 
675 

280 
475 
130 
540 
400 
100 

700 

200 

191 

?6n 

564 

146 

??5 

170 

41 

225 
175 

350 

480 
240 

4 

2 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

2 
.... 

265 

500 

765 

865 
515 

550 
453 
598 

420 
350 

160 
288 

|  

175 

165 

270 

90 
135 

300 

"~30~ 
55 

100  :... 

75 

368 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

17 

20 
3 

2 
2 
4 

ij 

5 

Sex. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F, 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

182 
183 

184 

185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 
214 
215 

216 

217 

218 

219 
220 
221 
222 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F  
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Lining  maker.. 

Cleaner  
Canvas  stitcher. 
Tape  sewer  
Serger 

300 

300 
250 
250 
150 
125 
275 
150 
175 
275 
260 

270 
45 

215 
100 
180 
276 
78 
300 
75 
300 

200 

80 
295 

240 

300 
70 
290 
230 
180 
60 

275 
280 
280 
280 
300 
120 
250 
150 
150 
300 
300 

280 
280 
232 

80 
270 
290 

92 
120 
140 
270 

$200 

153 
150 
150 
100 
100 
127 
125 
145 
200 
125 

240 
25 

100 
60 
90 
120 
37 
380 
40 
180 

130 
50 
150 

120 

160 
30 
185 
165 
65 
40 

138 
186 
170 
160 
208 
100 
105 
108 
100 
200 
200 

200 
210 
113 

30 
180 
100 

70 
60 
95 
200 

(a) 

(a) 
18 
12 
6 
5 
12 

(% 

20 
12 

15 
2 

9 
4 
12 
18 
3 
12 
3 
15 

12 
3 
12 

15 

15 
3 
20 
9 
12 
3 

18 
12 
15 
11 
21 
18 
10 
6 
8 
15 
21 

12 
18 
(*) 

(0) 
18 
(b) 

3 
5 
6 
15 

(«) 

(a) 

Yes. 
No 

(a) 

(a) 
30 

Section 
hand. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Presser  
Shoemaker. 
Idle  
Dead  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
(&) 

1*> 

Yes. 

(6) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

40 
30 

"(a)" 

""76" 
70 

75 
60 

70 
70 
72 
70 

GO 
80 
70 
70 

80 
63 
80 

60 

70 
75 
60 
75 
70 
80 

70 
80 
72 
60 
80 
80 
63 
80 
80 
65 
49 

75 
70 

(6) 

(6) 
70 
(6) 

70 
60 
80 
80 

Baster  
Finisher  
Clothing 

Peddler  
Butcher  
Teamster... 
Packer, 
sash  and 
doors. 
Carpenter.. 
Freight 
handler. 
Laborer  
Idle  
Car  cleaner  . 
Watchman. 
Dead  
Timekeeper 
Contractor  . 
Case  clean- 
er. 
Laborer  
Busheler... 
Porter, 
store. 
Laborer  

Laborer  
Salesman  .  . 
Dead  
Iron  molder 
Idle 

Baster  

Chalker  
Tape  feller  

Canvas  baster.. 
Basting  puller.. 

Canvas  baster.. 
Baster 

German,  N  .  . 

German,  F  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 

German,  F  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 
Bohem  ,  N 

25 
2* 

15 
40 
19 

Helper  

Baster  

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem    F 

2 
15 
26 
30 

23 

28 
20 

22 

17 
25 
25 
17 
2 
41 

16 
26 
18 
35 
4 
2 
20 
35 
24 
40 
35 

40 

28 
5 

20 
20 

27 

20 
28 
18 
27 

Edge  baster  
Miscellaneous.. 
Baster  .  .  . 

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Baster 

Baster  
Basting  puller.  . 

Seamstress 
(app.). 
Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Padder  
Padder  . 

Padder 

Baster 

Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.  ,F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.  .. 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

Polish,  F  .  .  . 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Padder  .  . 

Lumber 
mill. 
Butcher  
Dead  
Dead 

Wrapper,  glass. 
Operator 

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
S  lee  ve  maker.  .. 
Inside  feller  
Padder 

Laborer  
Baker  
Dead  
Dead  ..     .. 

Dressmaker  
Loop  maker  
Hanger  sewer.  . 
Timekeeper  

Thread  girl  
Sorter 

Machinist.. 
Fireman  .  .  . 
Salesman.. 
Cabinet- 
maker. 
Dead 

Laborer  
C  a  b  i  rre  t- 
maker. 
Box  nailer  . 
Cooper  
Lumber 
mill. 
Dead 

Padder  

Padder  
Padder  
Tape  feller  

Operator  
Cleaner....  
Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Padder... 

Cooper  
Watchman. 
Idle... 

a  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF  THE     CHILD     AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year, 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wet 
incoi 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
kly 
neof 
y  less 
ngsof 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 

to 
13. 

1 

1 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1C 
and 
ov'r 

3 
3 
2 
6 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

4 

"a" 

i 

9 

4 
6 
7 
6 
6 
8 
12 
4 
67 
3 

6 
10 

8 
4 

2 

2 
2 
5 
5 
3 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 
2 

$275 

400 
320 
450 
350 

$?00 

$475 

553 
470 

$120 

102 

108 
144 
132 
216 
252 
204 
240 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 
180 

O.H. 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
O  H 

$0.59 

1.92 
1.03 
4.22 
4.03 
2.85 
4.44 
2.72 
2.88 
3.10 
3.82 

3.24 
1.99 

1.51 
5.02 
3.25 
3.08 
1  84 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

182 
183 

184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

202 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 
222 

153 

150 

150 
100 
100 
127 
125 
145 

$1,085 
906 
890 
1,848 
1,195 

1,685 
1,356 
990 
1,975 
1,820 
745* 
1,330 
721 

1,250 
1,060 

730 
1,104 
1,105 
1,403 
612 
1,091 
1,230 
1,024 

1,953 
1,275 
1,010 

2,030 

835 
1,270 
435 
873 
1,049 
1,296 

875 
2,046 
1,558 
2,052 
893 
635 
437 
1,772 
840 
1,792 
1,030 

S240 

i 

1,151 

3 
1 

2 

2 

1 

500 
600 
1,080 
500 

1,000 
780 

230 

200 

$50 
96 

10 

25 

400 

144 

'"56" 
31 
290 
179 

------ 

125 

1 

4 

3 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

"i" 
i 

240 

25 
100 

230 



60 
90 
120 
37 
380 
40 
180 

130 

50 
150 

120 

160 
30 
185 
165 

900 
450 
867 
525 
415 
555 
435 

1,425 
650 
200 

850 

350 
225 
250 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

i 

3 
2 
1 
3 
2 

3 

2 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

"i 
i 

i 

4 

1 

5 
2 
2 
1 

6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
4 

8 

6 
8 
4 
3 

8 

7 

5 
9 
5 

10 
8 
4 
4 

3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 

5 
5 
3 

5 

3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 

i 

3 
7 
4 
3 
2 

565 
416 

""265" 
345 
230 

398 
475 
624 

700 

300 
1,000 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
108 

O.H. 

O.H. 
216 
60 
O.H. 
96 
O  H 

2.28 
3.81 
2.71 

5.01 
3.37 
4.13 

4.59 

2.16 

2.98 
1.20 
4.54 
2.37 
3.45 



"366" 

.... 

1 
2 

$100 



36 
360 

25 
15 

2 

2 

"  "2" 
"2" 
"2" 

1 

2 
2 
1 

i 

1 
1 

"2" 
1 
1 



------ 

320 

388 

65 
40 

138 

186 
170 
160 
208 
100 
105 
108 
100 
200 
200 

984 
310 

287 
1,860 
325 
1,442 
535 
505 
288 
842 
390 
1,092 

825 
450 

121 

72 
96 
96 
O.H. 
78 
72 
60 
O  H 

2.83 
3.97 
5.34 
3.64 
1.65 
2.57 
1.60 
5  33 

i,"666" 

150 

200 

63 

300 
150 

""92" 
136 



30 
44 

72 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 
2 

6 

f>8 
7 
3 

4 
5 
4 

7 
7 

9 

9 
8 
8 
5 

5 
3 
4 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

5 
4 
2 
2 

750 
350 
500 
700 

2 
1 

2 
1 

156 
84 
168 

108 
72 
O.H. 

96 
84 
96 

120 
90 
O  H 

1.78 
4.37 
5.32 

3.85 
3.77 
5.57 

2.24 
1.59 
1.76 

2.59 
3.73 
1.84 

130 

1 
1 
\ 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

.... 

4 
2 

"i" 

200 
210 
113 

30 

800 
560 
450 

1  000 

.... 

1 

420 
600 

765 
550 
500 

1,190 

108 

1,271 

845 
760 
925 

1,284 
1,610 
860 
590 

"2i7" 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

50 
30 

180 

100 

70 

60 
95 

325 

1,214 
905 

""is" 

165 
40 

630 
600 

200 

350" 

iso  1 

90 

1.50 



b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHIC  AGO— Concluded . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
fF. 

IF. 

P 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 

230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 

237 

238 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 

244 

245 
246 
247 
248 

249 

250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

255 
256 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 

Lith.,«F  

Scand.,  F  
Scand.,F  
Slovak,  F.... 
Slovak,  F.... 
Slavon.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F... 

16 
27 
33 
19 
18 
15 
20 

6 
20 
26 
30 
19 
27 

18 

26 
20 
18 
20 

16 
23 
18 

25 
16 
22 
15 

18 

12 

29 
33 
5 

6 
18 

22 
41 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

Canvas  stitcher. 
Canvas  stitcher. 
Collar  maker... 
Padder 

285 
240 
280 
145 
204 
100 
110 

220 
290 
130 
12 
260 
300 

295 

260 
280 
270 
300 

260 
180 
250 

240 
200 
175 
250 
300 

216 

168 
12 
288 
275 
36 
250 
300 
300 

50 

$310 
160 
185 
75 
90 
60 
95 

170 
180 
70 
5 
175 
125 

175 

142 
165 
90 
160 

135 
100 
167 

80 
160 
120 
250 
150 

124 

84 
4 
150 
180 
18 
215 
150 
175 

20 

2 
18 
12 
6 
14 
18 
5 

21 
18 

6 

20! 
12 

12 

10 
12 
11 
12 

11 
8 
12 

(c) 
8 
12 
12 

(<0 

9 
(c) 

18J 

16 
(c) 
10 
15 

18 

2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

«. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(c) 

Yes. 

Y'es 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Y2 
Yes! 
Yes. 

Yes. 

80 
54 
70 
70 
60 
70 
60 

52 
60 
70 
90 
55 
80 

70 

45 
54 
54 
54 

60 
63 
40 

(c) 
50 
50 
70 
(c) 

54 

(c) 
70 
60 
70 

<7>0 
70 
60 

50 

Machinist.. 
Idle 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
W  rk. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead  

Carpenter.. 
Dead  
Car  cleaner. 
Laborer  

Laborer  
Dead 

Padder  

Padder  
Operator,  straps 
and  hangers. 
Serger 

Loop  maker  
Operator  
Stitch  puller... 
Basting  puller  . 
Thread  girl  

Presser,   neck- 
wear, 
Canvas  baster  .  . 
Bottom  baster. 
Basting  puller.. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Loop  cutter  
Button  sewer.. 
Button  sewer.  . 

Cleaner  
Sorter  
Ticket  sewer... 
Turner  in,  boxes 
Canvas  baster.. 

Pocket  opener.. 

Canvas  baster.. 
Cleaner 

Janitor  
Carpenter  .  . 
Grinder.... 
Saloon 
keeper. 
Dead  

Laborer  
Blacksmith 
Laborer  
Laborer  

Dead  

Gateman... 
Bunch 
maker. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Dead 

Laborer  
Finisher, 
furn. 
Freight 
handler. 
Janitor  
Tailor  
Laborer  
Dead    

Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Padder  
Sleeve  baster.  .  . 
Small  worker  .. 
Padder  
Clerk,       dept. 
store. 
Cash    girl, 
dept.  store. 

Bookbinder 
j  Wood  carver 

JDead  

ROCHESTER. 


German,  N.. 

M. 

14 

Office  boy  

100 

$50 

4 

Yes. 

70 

Dead  

Work. 

German,  F.. 

27 

M. 

14 

Errand  boy  

50 

35 

2 

Yes. 

80 

Tinner  

Home. 

German,  F.. 

39 

M. 

14 

Wadding  cutter 

263 

200 

10J 

Yes. 

80 

Bricklayer. 

Home. 

English,  F... 

16 

M. 

14 

Basting  puller.. 

125 

75 

10 

Yes. 

80 

Ope  rator, 

Home. 

shoes. 

Scotch,  N.... 

M. 

14 

Errand  boy  

108 

63 

7 

Yes. 

80 

Steamfltter. 

Home. 

German,  F.. 

-;9{ 

M. 
F. 

14 
15 

Check  boy  
Canvas  stitcher. 

114 

228 

57 
194 

6 
18 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80\ 
80/ 

Barn  boss.  . 

Home. 

German,  N.. 

F. 

14 

Small  work  

200 

135 

9 

Yes. 

70 

Car     r  e- 

Home. 

German,  N.. 

F 

14 

Stay  cutter  . 

90 

30 

5 

Yes 

72 

pairer. 
Carpenter 

Home. 

German,  N 

F. 

14 

W  igans  baster.  . 

113 

55 

5 

Yes. 

80 

Garbage 

Work. 

man. 

Including  1  other  member. 


b  Including  2  other  members. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 
i 

CHICAGO — Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Peres 
wee] 
incon 
familj 
earnir 
childi 

ipita 

dy 

ieof 
T  less 
igsof 
tin  — 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 
9 
07 
6 

7 
7 
7 

5 

7 
9 
8 
7 
7 

6 

&9 
3 

10 

9 
6 

7 

7 
11 
3 
6 
10 

6 

5 
6 
6 
4 

7 

7 
5 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

"i" 
"i" 

2 
1 

2 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

16 

and 
ov'r 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
3 
5 

2 

"2 

2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 
1 
1 

"i" 

3 
1 

"i 
1 

2 
2 

1 
3 

3 
5 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 

3 
4 
5 
4 
2 
4 

4 

3 
2 
4 
4 

3 
4 
5 

3 
5 
2 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
4 

$740 

S3  10 
160 
185 
75 
90 
00 
95 

170 
180 
70 
5 
175 

$300 
2,423 
170 
725 
460 
260 
900 

205 

795 
720 
705 

$1,350 

$120 
192 
108 
O.K. 
72 

$2.50 
5.18 
.49 
5.39 
4.39 



223 
224 

225 
220 
227 
228 
229 

230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 

237 
238 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 

244 
245 
246 
247 
248 

249 

250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

255 
256 

2,583 
365 
1,758 
595 
805 
1,473 

722 
1,045 
958 
1,925 
675 
2,335 

880 

802 
915 
1,309 

$1,293 

$10 
108 

850 

""485" 
450 

340 

192 

$45 



66 
72 

84 
O.H. 
O  H 

2.05 
3.79 

2.12 

2.38 
1  90 



28 

7 
70 
60 
240 

108 
975 
500 
1,000 

270 
750 
525 
125 

""176" 
244 

O.H. 
60 
180 

180 
OH 

4.62 
1.37 
6.07 

2.26 
1  41 



125 
175 

142 
1(55 

1,210 
605 
150 

100 



240 

78 
96 
108 

90 
O.H. 

4.81 
2.93 
1.35 

1.07 
4.20 



4 
3 

3 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

"3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 

90 
100 

135 
100 
167 

80 
160 

120 
250 
150 

124 

84 
4 

094 
575 

500 
830 
1,191 

320 

507 
262 
935 
921 

250 

1,110 
1,000 

860 

635 
1,410 

480 
738 

305 
300 

176 

2,272 

705 
967 
382 
1,635 

419 

O.H. 

90 
O.H. 
84 
120 
O.H. 

180 

132 
O.H. 
84 
108 
162 

O  H 

5.78 

1.72 

1.41 
1.68 
4.44 
3.09 

2.56 

4.68 
4.01 
2.16 
1.97 
2.15 
3  50 



3 
1 

1 
2 

1 

450 
598 

550 

108 
250 
350 

90 

1,759 
924 
1,302 



1,254 

2 

.... 

150 
180 
18 

325 
410 

825 
590 
802 

1,640 
1,000 

2 

1 
1 

784 
750 

365 
195 

350 
605 

175 
200 

O.H. 

3.10 



ROCHESTER. 


2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

4 
5 

10 
11 

5 

7 

$400 

$230 

$50 
35 

$835 
1,903 

$3 

$1,  115 
2,341 

"  $208 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$2.05 
4.03 

i 

2 

1 

? 

5 

4 

525 

200 

638 

72 

1  435 

230 

O  H 

4  75 

3 

1 

1 

1 

06 

2 

800 

75 

875 

O  H 

2.56 

.   .1         4 

1 

?, 

1 

1 

08 

3 

780 

63 

364 

117 

1,324 

234 

O.H. 

3.03 

5 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4 

768 

?fil 

288 

1,307 

O.H. 

2.54 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

550 

135 

400 

1,085 

$201 

3.04 

7 

3 

1 

1 

7 

a 

568 

30 

598 

180 

1.56 

8 

1 

1 

1 

?, 

7 

5 

250 

260 

55 

770 

1,335 

O.H. 

3.52 

9 

c  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

RO  CHE  STER — Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

14 
14 

14 
14 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father 

Mother. 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Dutch,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  N.. 
German,  N 

42 
30 

22 
40 
29 

1 
15 
23 

29 

28 

32 

32 
18 
21 
8 
5 

F. 
F. 

F. 

:; 
:: 

M. 
M. 

B: 

ft: 

F. 

V 

I: 

I 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Wigans  baster.  . 
Buttonhole 
opener. 
Lapel  padder  .  . 
Tacker  

250 
42 

75 
190 
225 

300 
300 
300 

48 
225 

296 

225 
150 
300 
299 
25 

258 
244 
288 
288 

241 
265 
250 
281 
300 

200 
294 
298 

250 

200 

240 
100 
175 
156 
262 
200 

$130 
14 

50 
160 
111 

275 
200 
150 

19 
195 

205 

162 
120 
225 
215 
16 

140 
195 
209 
250 

127 
170 
150 
250 
250 

150 
229 
300 

147 

86 

190 
65 
75 
100 
290 
100 

10 
2J 

3 

8 
9 

12 
12 
12 

2 

12 

19 

10 
6 
12 
17 
1 

11 
18 
18 
20 

10 
10J 
10 
23 
20 

8 
20 
15 

14 

19 

14 

4 

7 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
80 

60 

70 
80 

60 
60 

80 

80 
80 

75 

70 
70 
80 
80 
60 

80 
80 
80] 

so 

80 

80 
80 
75 

A 
9 

80 
80 

75 

80 
80 
80 
80 
75 
90 

Incapac  
Laborer  

Presser  
Janitor  
Contractor  . 

Machinist.. 
Dead  

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

j-Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Trimmer's  ap- 
prentice. 
Button  maker. 
Errand  boy  
Trimmer's  ap- 
prentice. 
Errand  boy  
Errand    boy, 
kodaks. 
Errand  boy  

Canvas  stamper 
Shoes  
Errand  boy  
Soaper 

Can  maker  . 

Machinist.. 
Cigar  maker 

C  a  b  i  n  et- 
maker. 
Presser..  .. 
Incapac.  .. 
Dead  
Presser..  .. 
Presser..     . 

Carriages.  .  . 
Machinist.. 

Brickmaker 

Carpenter.. 
Carpenter  .  . 
Brewery... 
Sawyer  

Saloon- 
keeper. 

Tailor.  
Foreman.  .  . 

Mach.    re- 
pairer 
can  fact. 
Dead 

Paster,    paper 
boxes 
Operator  

Operator 

German,  N  .  . 

) 

Basting  puller.. 
Tissue-p  a  p  e  r 
fringe. 
Sleeve  maker  .. 
Basting  puller.. 
Sleeve  maker  .  . 
Operator 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F  .  . 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 
Irish,  F  
Dutch,  F  
Dutch,  F  

1 

23 
26J 

26 

27 

27 

18 

27 
17 
26 
42 
39 
27 

Case  maker, 
opt.  goods. 
Errand  boy  
Machine  tacker. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Buttonhole 
opener. 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Basting  puller.. 
Padder  

Carpenter.. 
Machinist.. 
Oiler,  R  R. 
Dead 

Lapel  padder.  . 
Ticket  sewer.  .. 
Canvas  maker.  . 
Check  girl,  dry 
goods. 

Foreman.  .  . 
Box  maker. 

NEW  YORK. 


F. 

8 

Home  finisher. 

150 

$17       12 

No  1 

1 

Italian,  F.... 

i  ej 
Arin 

F. 
M. 

12 
14 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

156 
90 

34       12 

101       18 

Yes.      20  1 
Yes.      30  1 

Laborer  

Work. 

1 

F. 

14 

Busheler  

300 

225  |     18 

Yes.      30l 

2 

Italian,  F.... 

s{ 

M. 

F. 

9 
10 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

280 
280 

25  1   (b) 
25      (b) 

No  X 

No             ) 

Laborer  

Work. 

3 

Italian,  F..., 

2 

F. 

12 

Basting  puller. 

18 

31 

Yes       50 

Dead 

Home. 

4 

Italian,  F.... 

6 

F. 

12 

Home  finisher. 

300 

75       24 

No.. 

Home   fin- 

Work. 

i 

isher. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND      ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 

tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incor 
famil 
earnii 
child 

apita 
kly 
tie  of 
y  less 
ags  of 
ren— 

Fam 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

$360 

$130 

$490 
641 

940 
1,232 
1,246 

1,129 
440 
1,450 

1,149 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$1.73 
1.21 



10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

4 

1 

1 
3 

1 
"3" 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

.   1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

"2" 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

4 

2 

4 
2 
5 

3 
3 

"2" 
.... 

2 
2 

10 

6 

7 
9 

7 
5 

8 

3 
5 

5 

6 

4 
5 
9 
10 

5 

7 

9 

9 
5 
3 
12 

6 

10 
6 

8 

5 

4 
7 
6 
4 
11 
9 

3 

4 
3 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 

4 

2 

4 
2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
3 

7 

4 
2 
2 
6 

5 

7 
2 

5 

4 

3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
4 

1375 

440 

572 
600 

500 
""556" 

540 
1,000 

513 
500 

14 

50 
160 
111 

275 
200 
150 

IP 

$252 

300 
500 
535 

220 
90 

750 

150 

"$246" 
185 

O.H. 
$258 
O.H. 

192 
156 
O.H. 

132 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

108 
156 
90 

204 

260 
O.H. 

240 

204 
132 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

360 

O.H. 

210 

O.H. 
O.H. 

2.85 
2.95 
2  43 

2.35 
.92 
3.13 

7.24 
7.47 

2.26 

3.13 
1.76 
2.23 
1.43 
1.54 

5.29 
2.59 

3.02 

3.28 

3.48' 
5,99 
4.37 

6.60 

5.63 
3.32 

4.08 

4.44 

4.41 
3.56 

$134 

150 





------ 

...... 

590 

195 
205 

939 

4 

74 

""ee" 

2,138 
792 

1,137 
486 
805 

884 
816 

1,515 
1,139 

1,874 
1,661 

402 

1 

1 

2 



100 

162 
120 
225 
215 
16 

140 
195 

459 

127 
170 

375 
300 
580 
62 
300 

800 
266 

890 
637 

3 

3 

"a" 

2 

1 

""•" 

2 
3 

.... 

1 

2 
1 
.... 

602 
500 

575 
668 

525 

750 
900 
695 

1,000 

900 
800 

500 

5 

""io" 

317 

154 
35 

70 

160 

10 
237 

25 

1,074 
1,085 
2,974 

2,460 

3,158 
1,337 

1,845 

1,241 

1,107 
1,360 



150 
250 

400 

229 
300 

'i,~959' 
900 
2,019 

"832" 
392 
1,052 

427 

"2" 

2 
1 

2 

147 

86 

190 
65 
75 

1,198 
1,155 
""645" 

.... 

2 

1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

"3" 

1 

700 
650 
900 

""936" 
624 

192 



35 
'"25" 

1,010 
763 
1,781 
1,359 

O.H. 

3.00 

288 

100 
290 
100 

375 
530 
635 

125 

O.H. 
O.H. 

3.19 
2.61 



240 

2.69 



NEW  YORK. 


3 
? 

2 
1 

2 

3 

12 
5 

9 

4 

$234 
215 

$70 
200 

$51 
50 

$326 

$826 

$21 

$1,528 
465 



$276 
162 

$1.84 
1.60 

$2.37 
1.60 

?, 

?, 

3 

8 

4 

3 

690 

693 

96 

1.66 

1.66 

1 

3 

3 

170 

175 

75 

420 

78 

2.21 

2.21 

Not  reported. 


732       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EABNERS MEN  S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

a  No 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Mother. 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

Italian,  F  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.  . 

t 

5 
5 

8 
2 
4 
9 

20 
12 
21 
2 
7 
4 
10 
5 
3 
14 

3 

2 
6 

7 

4 
10 
11 
5 

16 
10 

20{ 

12  { 

14 
5 

28 
2 

3 

17 

47 

6 
12 

8 
17 

12 
15 
13 
13 
13 

13 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

t  rep 

Finisher  

200 
195 
300 
210 
275 

286 
290 
150 
150 
12 
270 

75 
150 
100 
182 
300 
240 
115 
275 
235 
265 

175 
250 
225 
300 

100 
260 
78 
225 

125 
52 

156 
61 
216 
260 
140 
50 
90 

150 
75 

200 
200 

192 

52 
200 

72 
300 

$41 
100 
100 
50 

285 

50 
217 
100 
130 
0 
35 

6 
75 
50 
91 
150 
60 
48 
148 
200 
220 

50 
100 
100 
70 

35 
216 
45 
117 

65 

35 
48 
72 
37 
144 
140 
125 
24 
90 

100 
45 

32 
165 

128 

17 
100 

36 
260 

60 

8 
24 
7 
36 

12 
12 
24 
12 
1 
12 

3 
6 
4 
8 
84 
36 
5 
12 
15 
24 

8 
10 
36 
12 

4 
12 

27 
12 

11 

2 
4 
6 
2 
12 
11 
24 
2 
4 

6 
12 

12 
12 

15 

2 
8 

3 
24 

6Nc 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

20 
20 
30 

30 
50 

Baker  

Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Away. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Operator  
Bootblack  
Home  finisher.  . 
Busheler 

Shoemaker. 
Roofer  
Strip  per, 
tobacco. 

Incapac  

Laborer.  .  . 
Dead  

Home  finisher.  . 
Busheler  

Bootblack  
Errand  boy  
Operator 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Cabinet- 
maker. 

Peddler... 
Dead  
Contractor  . 
Blacksmith. 
Peddler.... 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Painter  
Dead 

Serger.  . 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

16 
80 

80 
80 
60 
50 

Cabinet    mak- 
ers'   appren- 
tice. 
Apprentice  
Apprentice  
Errand  boy  
Busheler  

Home  finisher.. 
Home  finisher.. 
Basting  puller.. 
Cleaner  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

80 
70 
45 

10 
30 

""56" 

Collar  feller  
Machine     but- 
ton sewer. 
Finisher 

Away  

Dead  
Trimmer.  .  . 
Dead  
Stripper, 
tobacco. 
Baster  

Busheler 

Finisher 

Home  finisher.  . 

Lapel  padder.  . 
Topbaster  
Finisher 

Incapac  
Watchman. 
C  a  b  i  net- 
maker. 
Hodcarrier. 

Bartender.. 
Hodcarrier. 

Finisher.  .. 

Incapac  

Laborer  
Stone   ma- 
son. 
Junk  dealer 

Dead 

20 

Operator,  lace 
collars. 
Artificial  flower 
maker. 
Busheler. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

earnii 

40 

60 
501 
45/ 
65) 
6*1 
60) 

sol 

70 
30 

60 
40 

30 
60 

110 

80 
80 

60 
80 

ags. 

Busheler 

Barber.  . 

Errand  boy  
Feather  worker 
Errand  boy  
Floor  girl  ,waists 
Calenders  
Operator 

Picture  -  frame 
maker. 
Plumbers'  sup- 
plies. 
Barber 

Laborer  
Dead  

Press      feeder, 
print. 
P  o  c  k  e  tbook- 
maker. 
Errand  boy  
Stock  bov,  rub- 
ber. 
Errand  boy  
Apprentice  

orted. 

Dead  

Carpenter.. 
Presser  

Deserter.  .  . 
Tailor  
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND      ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 
by. 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
incomeof 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children  — 

Fam 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages- 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 

13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
1 

"2 
2 

"f" 

1 
3 

1 

"2 

2 

2 

3 
4 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

.... 

.... 
.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
.... 

"2" 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
3 

3 
.... 

1 

5 

6 
6 
9 

9 

5 
4 
5 
5 
6 

7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
9 
5 
6 
4 
7 

4 
3 
5 
7 

5 
9 

7 
8 

7 

6 
4 

7 

G 

3 
9 

6 

5 

G 

2 

cr, 

0 

G 

7 

4 

4 
4 

5 

6 

3 
3 
4 
3 
2 

3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 
4 

4 
4 

4 
2 

4 

4 
4 

3 
2 

$175 

200 
340 
130 

225 

$42 
"366' 

176 

130 

130 

$41 

100 
50 
285 

50 

$100 

217 
100 

$358 

779 
960 
1,465 

894 

468 
437 
539 

386 
695 

741 
(XJ5 
750 
672 
440 
964 
801 
463 
510 
645 

434 
716 
352 

471 

460 
699 
415 
872 

386 

969 
356 

475 

775 

318 

792 

1,080 
EMS 

750 
300 

928 

1.161 
1,342 

472 
1,350 

$180 

144 
120 
216 

180 

150 
138 
144 
120 
156 

180 
114 
186 
120 
150 
168 
186 
144 
96 
138 

72 
168 
96 
174 

96 
216 
120 

144 

90 

108 
156 

120 

198 

228 
204 

186 
156 

240 
90 

150 

216 

168 

222 
168 

$0.83 

2.18 
2.92 
2.52 

1.34 

1.42 
1.48 
2.05 
1.35 
2.23 

2.02 
1.89 
3.37 
1.86 
.93 
1.93 
2.90 
1.01 
1.49 
1.17 

1.85 
3.95 
.97 
1.10 

1.63 
1.03 
1.02 
1.81 

.88 

2.99 
1.13 

.81 

1.63 

1.88 
1.50 

3.14 
3.08 

2.76 
1.30 

2.56 

2.44 
3.98 

.76 
2.99 

$1.22 

2.18 
2.92 
2.52 

1.80 

5 

G 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
12 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
,22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

$468 
270 
1,050 

451 

$11 

13 
8 

"26" 

130 
6 
35 

169 
173 

273 
220 
465 

r,25 

87 
105 

1 
•) 

2 

1 

1 

"3" 

"3 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

.... 

"3" 

.... 

2 

6 
75 

230 
110 

240 

----- 

700 
243 
140 
294 
420 
315 

50 

91         338    .... 
150 

150 
100 

GO         510    
48         328           5 

148 



200         310 
220         425 

50         174 
100    
100         140 
70 

$12 

"356" 
"366" 
273 

210 
220 
112 
75 

150 
100 





46 
""20" 

35 

216 
45 

383 



195 
416 

225 

300 
96 

180 

175 
104 

85 

97 
132 



117 
65 

235 

11 

8 
114 

60 

44 
24 

""oO" 

35 
120 

181 

537 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

265 

24 

450 

250 
264 

450 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•2 
•2 
3 

3 

2 
2 

•2 

90 
100 
45 

32 

165 

128 

17 
100 

36 

260 

414 
530 
800 
300 

800 

832 

762 

436 

62 

1 

338 

80 
135 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

312 
480 

1,040  !  



c  Including  1  other  member. 


<*  Including  3  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXVI.-CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

9 
1 

8- 
18 
18 
9 
12 
12 

24 

12 
48 
4 
24 
12 

24 
18 

36 
24 

12 

24 
12 

3 

12 
12 
24 
3 
17 
10 
24 
1 

1 

12 
6 
2 

36 
12 
12 
24 
24 

12 
12 
48 
36 
24 
6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
2 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Mother. 

49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

67 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
96 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
American 

28 
8 

3 

8 
3 
20 
5 

7 

9 

10 
12 
2 
13 
1 

9 
15 

11 
12 

20 

4 
27 

4 

8 
12 
2 
6 

:« 

14 
6 

1 
19 
3 

5 
10 
6 
3 
5 

13 
11 
8 
3 

',* 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

P. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

!: 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Belt  maker, 
leather. 
Errand  boy  

Errand  boy  
Basting  puller.. 
Jewelry  
B  asting  puller.  . 

228 

18 

200 
300 
200 
228 
290 
225 

210 

300 
240 
100 
208 
52 

260 
150 

150 
250 

200 

250 
264 

78 

255 
300 
280 
66 
275 
250 
300 
12 

18 

300 
150 
50 

300 
200 
104 
208 
280 

300 
300 
275 
200 
200 
120 
250 
96 
96 
264 
52 

$100 
12 

150 
150 
170 
90 
250 
156 

187 

250 
220 
67 
208 
52 

390 
150 

150 
215 

133 

115 
198 

22 

120 
100 
200 
40 
60 
125 
150 
10 

10 

220 
75 
20 

200 
243 
60 
260 
43 

50 
150 
250 
140 
160 
85 
175 
27 
27 
121 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

80 
81 

40 
10 
70 

80 

Operator.  .  . 

C  a  b  i  net- 
maker. 
Peddler.... 
Painter  
Capmaker.. 
Baster  
Laborer  
Basting 
puller. 
Stripper, 
tobacco. 
Finisher... 
Hodcarrier. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Dead  . 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work 

Dead  . 
Work. 
Home. 

Work  . 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Operator  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

55 
70 
90 

Peddler,  spring 
water. 
Messenger,  tel.. 
B  aster 

Messenger,  tel.  . 
Messenger,  tel.. 
Water  boy,  R. 
R. 
Baster  

No.. 
Yes. 
No 

""eo" 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

50 
60 

50 
45 

60 

Examiner.. 
Peddler, 
fruit. 
Incapac  — 
Idle 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Button  sewer.  . 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
B  u  1  1  o  n  h  ole 
maker. 
Busheler  
Sewer,  ma  t- 
tresses. 
Artificial  flower 
maker. 
Collar  padder  .  . 
B  usheler 

Tailor 

Laborer  
Laborer  

Presser  

Laborer  
Peddler.... 
Dead     .   .. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

72 
20 

Machine  tacker. 
Top  baster  
Home  finisher.. 
Suspenders  
Finisher  

20 
80 
32 
50 
80 
30 

110 

40 
70 
20 

20 

""46" 
30 
30 

50 
80 
30 

""so" 

80 
501 

so) 

63\ 
60/ 

Dead  

Shoemaker. 
Dead  
Presser  
Razorgrind- 
er. 
Candy 
maker. 
Away  
Carpenter.. 
Laborer  — 

Dead 

Busheler 

Finisher  
Baster  

Baster  
Children's 
clothing. 
Shirtwaists  .  
Busheler 

Laborer  
Stripper  
Dead 

Tacker  
Button  sewer... 
Home  finisher.. 

Home  finis  her. 
Shirtwaists  
Busheler  
Edge  baster... 
Finisher  
Cleaner  
Serger 

P  e  d  d  1  er, 
coal. 
Janitor  
Hodcarrier. 
Shoemaker. 
Shoemaker. 
Grinder  
Turner  
Messenger.  . 

Laborer  
Laborer  .... 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 

18  i 

25  { 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Paper  boxes.  .  . 
Basting  puller. 

a  Amount  of  life  insurance  received. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF  THE     CHILD     AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earnii 
child 

apita 
kly 
neof 
y  less 
igsof 

Fam 
ily- 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 
i 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

3 
.... 

1 

"i" 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 

"i" 
2 
1 

2 
"3" 
"2" 

"3" 

10 
7 

9 
9 
8 
6 
5 
5 

5 

6 
6 
4 
7 
5 

6 
9 

3 

7 

9 

4 
10 

10 

9 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 

7 

4 
9 
5 

2 
7 
9 
5 
6 

4 
7 
9 
7 
8 
5 
5 

8 

12 

6 
3 

2 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 

4 

3 
6 
3 
3 
4 

2 
3 

1 
4 

2 

2 
5 

4 

3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
3 

3 

3 

6 
4 

2 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
3 

5 
4 

$315 

480 

400 
300 
156 
360 
400 
190 

180 

120 
468 
75 
182 

650 
200 

$100 
12 
150 

$525 
182 

$940 
674 

550 
2,522 
780 
684 
761 
596 

1,094 

$175 

$192 
204 

192 
276 
240 
198 
132 
144 

144 

144 
198 
144 
162 
96 

144 
180 

96 
240 

264 

72 
264 

222 

120 
138 
180 
84 
120 
168 
162 
102 

180 

72 
162 
108 

96 
168 
162 
84 
138 

168 
150 
162 
120 
240 
228 
210 

90 
264 

$1.62 
1.82' 

.85 
5.07 
1.47 
1.90 
1.97 
1.69 

3.49 

.95 
4.69 
.98 
.94 
1.78 

2.08 
.98 

.10 
1.92 

1.29 

1.68 
1.91 

1.77 

.97 
2.26 
5.21 
1.58 
2.54 
3.52 
3.94 
2.26 

1.99 

2.81 
2.87 
1.50 

.75 

2.42 
1.15 
3.67 
2.16 

2.91 
1.04 
2.03 
3.39 
2.96 
2.50 
3.17 

1.40 
1.36 



49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

67 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
96 

i,'3o6' 

150 
170 
90 
250 

2,072 
454 
234 

"$36" 

"$75" 
250 



156 

187 
250 

727 

175 
260 
108 
130 
117 

545 
1,682 
270 
550 
515 

1,040 



220 
67 
208 

734 

""26" 
30 

3 

1 

1 

1 

"i" 

2 
2 



52 
3PO 

346 

150 
150 

260 

15 

610 

165 
915 

739 

465 
1,192 

942 

575 
688 
1,284 
368 
720 
1,039 
1,175 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 
1 

"2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

3 

1 

"3" 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 
2 

.... 

1 
3 
1 

1 

Y 

2 
2 

1 

215 
133 

700 

576 

350 

351 

460 

300 
250 

30 

115 

198 
22 

120 
100 
200 
40 
60 
125 
150 
10 

643 
460 

155 
338 
1,062 
328 
537 
810 
350 

22 



63 

60 

104 

.... 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

450 
250 

500 

225 
200 

225 

,21 

481 
735 

804 
1,419 
410 

278 
1,123 

10 

220 
75 
20 

200 
243 
60 
260 
43 

50 

150 

584 
899 
165 

"435" 
250 
903 
273 

300 

320 
225 

""263" 
139 

125 



"i" 

4 

.... 
1 

78 
182 
117 
50 

..::: 

a  34 

600 
1,213 
716 

656 
530 
1,198 

1 

1 

300 

206 
300 
235 
280 
490 
650 
300 

324 
630 

100 

100 
80 
125 



4 
3 

"2" 
1 

2 
5 

"i" 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

250 
140 
160 

85 

588 
955 
740 



1,375 
1,390 
735 
1,000 

638 
981 

591 
390 

500 
60 

175 

25 

54 
131 

200 
220 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

(M. 

hi. 

r 
I': 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

10 
12 
15 
13 

13 
15 

13 

13 
13 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
15 

14 
15 
14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Davs 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

ios. 
ince 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
vrite. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

German,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F.... 

German,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

German,  N.. 
German,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Irish,  N     . 

25 
18 

26 

4T62 

25 
(«) 

30 
5 

16 
6 

9 
25 

4 

"Si" 

1 

20 
19 
11 
20 

(0 

Berry  picker.  .  . 
Berry  picker.  .  . 
Bushefer  
Errand  boy, 
printing. 
Errand  boy, 
cafe. 
Errand  boy, 
cafe. 
B  uttonhole 
maker. 
Busheler  

40 
40 
75 

225 

150 
150 
200 

15 
200 

225 
250 

300 
250 

52 
75 

150 

17 
250 

100 
98 
275 
96 
78 
160 
130 

50 
200 
300 

300 
300 
185 

300 
275 
6 
180 
250 

6 
100 

150 
150 

132 
48 
150 
75 
178 

$55 
55 
22 
190 

75 
75 
100 

3 

100 

125 
168 

200 
105 

26 
(b) 

50 

3 

140 

33 
49 

135 
45 
39 
95 
65 

17 
96 
175 

175 
275 
120 

100 
150 
2 
75 
200 

3 
50 

135 
70 

39 
13 
125 
30 
65 

24 
24 
3 
12 

9 
12 
18 

1 
12 

9 

8 

12 
24 

4 
3 

6 

1 

10 

12 
4 
11 
3 
3 
7 
5 

2 
9 
12 

12 
24 
10 

6 
12 

9* 
16 

12 

6 
9 

6 
2 
10 
3 
9 

(«) 
(") 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 

(«)| 

(°4 

50 

"1 

50 
30 

70 
30 

70 
50 

60 
50 

80 
80 

80 

80 
60 

70 
90 
70 
80 
80 
50 
80 

70 
401 
30 

70 
70 
70 

50 
70 
10 
70 
60 

60 
60 

50 
90 

80 
80 

"~70 
80 

Dead  

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Bar  tender. 

Cabinet 
maker. 

Peddler.  .  .  . 

Bone  mill.. 
A  way 

Small  work, 
waists. 
Errand  boy  

Messenger  boy, 
tel. 
Canvas  maker.. 
B  aster     . 

Stone   ma- 
son. 
Cement 
worker. 
Tailor 

Mac  aroni 
maker. 
Laborer  
Baster  

Serger  . 

A  ppr  entice, 
clothing. 
Apprentice, 
box  fact. 
Cutter,  ends  
Order    boy, 
market. 
Basting  puller.. 
Errand  boy..   . 
Messenger,  tel  . 
Errand  boy  .  .   . 
Errand  boy..  . 
Errand  boy..  . 
Errand  boy..  . 

Barber 

Carpenter.  . 

Foreman.  .  . 
Dead  

Shoemaker. 
Tailor 

Tailor  

Operator.  .  . 
Baster 

Dead  

Brass  fin- 
isher. 
Tailor.  . 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F.... 
American 

29 
IT"* 

27 

10 

8 
11 
16 
14 
18 

11 

Basting  puller  . 
Errand  boy 
store. 
Artificial  flower 
presser. 
Finisher,  arm- 
hole. 
Cleaner  

Teacher  

Cabinet 
maker. 

Cabinet 
maker. 
Shoemaker. 
Laborer  
Incapac  
Laborer  
Brick  layer. 

Dead  
Compositor 

Rag  dealer. 
Boiler  ma- 
ber. 
Baster  
Dead  
Idle  
Rag  picker. 
Incanac.  .  . 

Cigar  maker  
Feller.  . 

Basting  puller.. 
Cleaner  
B  uttonhole 
maker. 
Basting  puller.. 
Charge    girl, 
store. 
Feller 

Italian,  F... 
Irish,  F  

German,  N.  . 
German,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 
German  ,  F  .  . 

19 

9 

'23' 

.8* 

25 

Errand  girl  

Button  sewer.  . 
Tacker,  hand  .  . 
Operator,  waists 
Cleaner  

Operator... 

a  Not  reported. 


b  No  earnings. 


c  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF  THE     CHILD     AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 

tain'd 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 

W6€ 

incoi 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
kly 
ne  of 
y  less 
igs  of 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 

8 

14 

7 

9 
2 

10 

9 

3 
6 

8 
9 

11 

7 
7 

6 
7 
11 
6 
7 
4 
8 

13 
12 

8 

9 

6 
4 
6 
5 
8 

6 
6 

9 
3 

7 
4 
9 
9 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 
4 

6 

4 

4 
2 

3 
6 

2 
4 

3 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
3 
7 
3 
2 
3 
3 

6 

7 

3 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
4 

3 
2 

2 
3 
5 
3 
2 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
2 

4 

1 
4 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
3 

2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$110 
190 

75 
100 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$110 

$22 
75 

$5 

$247 
765 

645 

725 

588 
350 

1,026 
1  711 

O.H. 
$108 

O.H. 

204 

O.H. 

84 

240 
192 
O.H. 

$0.37 
1.38 

.68 

1.72 

1.25 
2.40 

1.73 
3.30 
3.21 

$0.44 
1.38 

.78 

1.72 

1.25 
2.40 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

$250 

120 

175 

405 

700 
218 

500 
200 

260 
550 

333 

871 

$325 
375 

435 
65 

15 
40 

75 
250 

3 
100 



$33 

3 

.... 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 
o 

"2" 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
5 

"2" 

1 
2 

2 

2 
3 

2 
1 
5 
1 

"2" 
1 

4 
4 

2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

"2 
4 
1 

125 

168 
200 

175 
1,325 

26 

700 
573 

486 
1,221 

761 

1,784 
859 

1,093 
709 
2,025 
795 
764 

105 

26 
(") 

50 

3 
140 

33 

49 
135 
45 
39 

268 

200 
595 

378 

890 
684 

760 
160 
1,190 
455 

108 

108 
312 

216 

O.H. 
240 

180 
300 
276 
156 
96 
84 
192 

O.H. 

162 

240 

200 

336 
O.H. 
120 
108 
156 

O.H. 
216 

120 

78 

O  H 

1.50 

1.11 
2.61 

1.24 

4.89 
1.98 

3.40 
1.81 
3.30 
2.40 
1.99 
1.81 
2.26 

3.66 
2.35 

.98 

1.76 

1.59 
3.20 
1.76 
1.45 
.48 

.54 
3.10 

1.13 
1.97 

1  84 

76 

20 
35 

526 

300 
500 
700 
295 
725 

557 

95 
65 

17 
271 

450 

120 

100 
150 

_? 
75 

200 

3 
50 

135 
70 

39 

340 
340 

1,425 

1,219 

37 

472 
1,005 

2,492 
1,740 

858 

945 

596 
815 
552 
452 
400 

170 
1,016 

3 
4 
2 

2 

3 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

600 
750 
250 

408 

300 

85 
415 

300 

170 



' 

525 

315 
250 
550 
175 
100 

125 
291 

225 

96 

1 
3 
2 

4 

2 
.... 

4 

.... 
1 
1 

1 
2 

~Y 
i 
i 

187 
100 

15 
42 



675 

305 

300 

564 

'"s 

105 
73 

"~28" 

665 
378 

708 
436 
870 
770 
193 

----- 

13 
125 
30 
65 

350 
745 
240 



O.H. 

156 
144 
O.H. 

2.03 
1.59 
1.58 
.62 



500 

ioo 

49450°  — S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2- 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father.                                              The  child. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in    Sex. 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
nmg- 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
German,  N.. 
American 

» 

..!2 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

fF. 

r 

li- 
fe- 

It 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F 
Not 

14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 

15 
14 
15 

14 
15 

14 
15 

14 
15 

14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
repo 

Ticket  sewer.  .  . 
B  as  ting  puller.. 
Tape  fastener.  . 

Laundress 

260 
150 
192 

270 
250 
20 

(a) 

300 
5 

300 

110 
18 

(a) 
(a) 

240 

108 
280 
260 
125 
225 
175 
(a) 

300 
210 
200 

6 
300 
300 
100 
300 
300 
300 

150 

150 
100 
150 
300 
270 
75 
300 

120 

230 
200 
180 
210 
168 

80 
250 

$120 
75 
128 

180 
104 

7 

(b) 

150 
2 
234 

45 
6 

(&) 
(6) 

200 
18 
180 
300 
75 
165 
175 
(V 

300 
155 
170 

3 
250 
250 
50 
200 
300 
175 

75 

*  113 

60 
125 
200 
210 
54 
200 

100 

136 
170 
125 
105 
91 

50 
125 

11 
6 

8 

12 
11 
2 

1 
18 

2! 

5 

1 

6 
12 

15 

4 
24 
44 
7 
24 
6 

12 
24 
12 

4 

12 
6 
12 
24 
12 

6 

6 
12 
6 
24 
24 
3 
14 

7 

55 
42 
18 
12 
13 

4 

13 

6  J 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

70 
50 
40 

8 
80 
64 

3 

4 

50 
701 

60 
j 
j 

40\ 
20/ 
20\ 
20/ 
50\ 
50/ 
80 
(a) 

60 
50 
70 

25 
80 
40 
70 
30 
70 
20 

60 

70 
70 

Dead 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
\Vork. 
Work, 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 

Barber  
Stone   ma- 
son. 
Foreman.  .  . 
Dead 

Button  sewer.  . 
Stripper,  cigar 

Seamstress 
(app.). 
Feller 

Dead  

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Irish,  F  

34 
12 
25 

: 

10 

19 

10 

2 

18 
16 
21 

10 

24 

*j 

6 
17 
3 

4 

10 
4 
2 
5 
2 
35 

Mixer, 
drugs. 

Laborer  
Hostler  

Dead 

Basting  puller.. 
Bedding    1  a  c- 
tory. 
Errand  girl  
Errand  boy, 
market. 
Button  hole 
maker. 
A  p  p  r  e  n  t  ice, 
tailoring. 
Button  sewer.. 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F  
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew.  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Irish,  F  
American  

Driller  

Padder 

Teamster.  . 

Incapac  
Dead  
Stone  ma- 
son. 
Shaper  
Shoemaker. 
Musician.  .  . 

Shoemaker. 
Storekeeper 
Watchman. 
Shoemaker. 
Tailor  
Ironer.  laun 
Window 
cleaner. 
Oiler,     car 
shop. 
Finisher.. 
Tinsmith 
Tailor.... 
Dead 

Operator. 

Finisher 

Feller  

Cleaner,  rope... 
A  p  prentice, 
tailoring. 
Compositor.  ... 
Candy  maker.. 
Cutter,  cotton 
mill. 
Barber. 

Messenger,  tel.. 
Apprentice  
Finisher 

Examiner  
Compositor  
Salesman,  fruit. 

Errand  boy  

Errand  boy  
Errand  bov  
Basting  puller.. 
Errand  boy  
Brusher.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Joearr 

10 
70 

80 
75 

70 

80 
40 
80 
70 
72 

70 
50 
lings. 

Stockman 
Tailor.... 
Pilot 

Clerk,  grocery.. 
Asst.  pressman 
printing. 
Button  sewer.. 

Baster  

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
American  

25 

14 
16 

Section 
hand. 
Laborer  
Track  layer 
Salesman  .  . 
Teamster  .  . 
Dipper, 
glass. 
Stone 
mason. 
Dead  

Tailor's  helper. 
Operator  
Thread  girl  
Home  finisher.. 

Small  work  
Small  work  
rted. 

Irish,  N  
German,  N.. 



Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

20 

16 
a 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
kly 
ne  of 
y  less 
agsof 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

2 
5 
5 

10 
2 
3 

12 

7 

9 
8 

4 

G 

4 

3 
3 

7 
6 
5 

10 
8 
7 
11 
12 
12 
7 

6 

6 
10 
7 
6 
10 
5 
9 

5 

6 
5 

6 
9 

7 

8 
2 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
3 

3 

6 

3 
6 

4 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 
5 
3 

5 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
4 

3 

2 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

3 
2 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

"  '$450  ' 
375 

270 

$120 

$120 
75 



$240 
525 
587 

601 
302 
386 

925 
1,814 

545 
2,208 

648 

705 



$60 
96 
O.K. 

48 
O  IT 

$1.15 
1.73 
1.77 

.81 
1.90 

.41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
55 

ec 

57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

-•- 

1?8 

$84 

10 

30 
5 

141 
168 
114 

180 

104 

5 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

•2 
2 
? 

3 

1 
4 

475 

200 

470 



7 
150 
236 

51 

$260 
300 
1,378 

$156 

728 

48 
156 
132 

96 
120 

144 
156 
O  H 

2.43 
1.24 
4.34 

1,06 
5.31 

2.07 
.72 

24 

3 

1 
1 

2 

(") 
?18 

2,208 

1,020 

265 
225 

165 



480 

240- 

240 

475 
410 

1,355 
1,455 
1,060 

1,518 
930 
1,064 
1,850 
1,150 

1 
1 

1 

""2i6" 

440 
330 
200 

425 
200 
36 
400 
400 
800 
200 

624 

57 
416 
150 

100 
200 

315 
175 

175 

(6) 

200 

O  H 

1  92 

90 

132 
120 
O.K. 

204 

180 
168 
192 
180 
432 
108 

108 

66 
204 
216 
120 
O.H. 
156 
216 

192 

O.H. 
-•2 
O.H. 
144 
O.H. 

192 
60 

2.63 

2.90 
4.17 
3.42 

2.91 
1.63 
2.24 
3.15 
1.52 
3.99 
1.94 

2.84 

.18 
2.53 
1.44 
2.11 
2.23 
4.48 
4.90 

2.02 

1.28 
2.69 
3.56 
.80 
2.82 

2.58 
1.92 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
.... 

1 

2 
2 
2 

"3" 

2 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
j 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 

1 

"4" 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

.... 

1 

1 



300 
155 
170 

3 
250 
250 
50 
200 
300 

300 
770 

210 

890 
480 
760 
1,400 
550 
1,688 

""is" 

480 

c200 

180 

" 

18 





2,788 
881 

961 

170 
1,374 
650 
858 
1,370 
1,219 
2,495 

1,138 

175 

75 
113 

506 
200 



62 

60 
125 
200 
210 
54 
200 

100 
136 

898 
375 
658 
570 
565 
1,045 

165 

92 

500 
600 
1,250 

360 

225 
600 
850 
250 
400 

800 

... 

90 

2 

2 
1 
1 

4 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

15 

625 

536 
870 
1,235 
480 
1,073 

1  122* 

------ 

160 
100 

170 

125 
105 
46 

50 
125 

260 
125 
540 

272 

"42" 

45 



200 

325 

Amount  received  Irom  sale  of  real  estate. 


740       WOMAN  AND  CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN  S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVI.-CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
n  ing- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

82 

83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 

105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 
117 

118 
119 
120 
121 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  P.... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  P.... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
German,  F... 
German,  F,.. 
Irish,  F  

22 

6 
5 

istS 

10 
19 

23 
7 
10 

28 
11 
6 

27 

25 
22 

30 
10 

8 
5 
4 

28 

5 
25 
16 
4 

13 

5 
6 
7 
15 

12 

7 
2 

2 
2T62 

3 
23 
20 
26 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Button  sewer... 
Operator  
Sleeve  maker... 
Finisher  

150 

270 

150 
210 
150 
300 
"180 

300 
175 
225 

240 
250 
290 
280 

125 
240 
280 
150 
190 
200 
132 
250 

100 
200 
225 
150 
275 

300 
200 
42 
175 

250 
115 
150 

270 
150 

150 
275 
240 
150 

$125 

250 
95 
175 
80 
245 
100 

158 
130 
175 

150 
170 
190 
100 

75 
120 
225 
63 
150 
96 
75 
200 

80 
140 
225 
130 
230 

300 
50 
35 
260 

240 
55 
75 

225 
75 

125 
300 
140 
70 

6 

12 
12 
10 
6 
13 
12 

24 
7 
10 

24 
12 
12 
11 

8 
18 
30 
60 
24 
12 
6 
12 

4 
20 
16 
36 
20 

12 
12 
2 
24 

14 
6 
12 

24 

12 

7 
28 
19 
12 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

60 

35 
30 

Bricklayer  . 

Painter  
Driver  
Presser  
Busheler... 
Idle  
L  a  s  t  e  r  , 
shoes. 
Musician... 
Carpenter  .  . 
Stone 
mason. 
Laborer  
Incapac  
Laborer  
Cabinet 
maker. 
Fireman... 
Tailor 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home" 
Dead  . 

50 
60 
70 

80 
50 
35 

ro 

90 
50 
60 

50 
40 
40 
30 
60 

Baster  
Coat  maker  

Feller  
Basting  puller.  . 
Basting  puller.  . 

Ticket  sewer.  .  . 
Padder 

Fitter's  helper.. 
Padder  

Operator  
Cleaner 

Pad  pinner  
Small  work  
Finisher  
Basting  puller.  . 
Operator,padder 
Bunch  maker, 
cigars. 
Basting  puller.  . 
Operator  
Finisher  

Watchman. 
Laborer  
Incapac  
Laborer  
Musician... 
Incapac  

Shoemaker. 
Rag  man... 
Laborer  
Carpenter.. 
Stone  ma- 
son. 
Incapac  
Dead 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

""so" 

50 
70 

""36" 
30 

80 
50 
60 
50 

25 
60 
10 

60 
80 

50 
60 
50 

80 

Opera  tor,padder 
O  perator,padder 

Sleeve  maker.  .  . 
Finisher 

Feller  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Basting  puller.  . 
Artificial  flower 
presser. 
Suspenders  
Finisher,  neck- 
ties. 
Baster 

Idle 

Storekeeper 

Laborer  
Presser  
Dead... 

Dead... 

Tailor  

Incapac  
Shoemaker. 
Bar  tender. 
Dead  

Operator  
Small  work  
Cleaner... 

BALTIMORE. 


1 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 

4 

F. 

11 

Padder  

208 

$98 

10 

Yes. 

30 

Dead... 

Home. 

2 

German,  F  .  . 

57 

M. 

12 

Errand  boy  

200 

85 

8 

Yes. 

50 

Dead  

Work. 

3 

Italian,  F.... 

M 

M. 

F. 

12 
14 

Barber  

Finisher  

7 
200 

2 
150 

48* 

Yes. 
No 

30 
40 

j-Carpenter.. 

Work. 

5 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

18 
18 

M. 
M. 

13 

13 

Errand  boy  
Wagon     boy, 
store. 

180 
300 

90 
125 

8 
12 

Yes! 
Yes. 

65 
50 

Operator... 
Operator... 

Home. 
Home. 

6 

German,  F  .  . 

39 

M. 

13 

Basting  puller.  . 

208 

98 

8 

Yes. 

40 

Dead  

Home. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE     CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

alO 

4 
6 

6 
10 

8 

7 

8 
7 
6 

7 
5 
6 
3 

8 
9 
10 
10 
5 
6 
8 
8 

7 
5 
4 

4 
9 

5 
o3 

7 

7 

8 
7 
5 

4 

7 

q 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

1 
1 

"3" 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

Fa- 
ther., 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 

3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 

3 

4 
3 

4 
2 
4 

2 

5 
3 
6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
3 

4 
2 
3 
3 
4 

3 
2 
4 
4 

3 
2 
4 

3 
4 

5 

$500 

200 
565 
150 
650 

$125 

250 
95 
175 

$120 

250 
445 

$192 
36 

$937 

736 
1,105 

O.H. 

$312 
O.H. 

$1.56 

2.34 
3.24 



1 
3 
5 
..... 

3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

"2 
1 

2 

1 
.... 

"i" 

i 

325 
730 
2.107 
400 

558 
734 
760 

1,395 
460 
1,165 

120 
120 
O.H. 
84 

96 
78 
156 

O.H. 

.48 
1.25 
4.48 
.82 

.96 
1.66 
1.88 

3.42 

80 

"$745" 

245 
100 

1,862 

300 

200 

324 
400 

450 

158 
130 
175 

150 
170 
190 
100 

200 
180 
185 

760 
290 
600 

$100 

35 

276 
156 
192 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O  H 

1.12 
3.13 
.96 

4.27 
1.47 
5.63 
1  41 

375 
30 

462 
560 
780 
210 



119 

b  265 
30 
20 
132 

249 

1,852 
810 
3.150 
795 
380 
271 
2,150 
849 

1,120 

1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

i 

2 

"2 

2 
"l 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
4 
3 
1 

"3" 

2 

2 
.... 

1 
1 

1 

75 

120 
225 
63 
150 
96 

1,050 
100 
2,125 
390 
230 

"766' 



90 
78 
180 
O  H 

.88 
.56 
4.99 
1  56 

175 
625 

75 
200 

80 
140 

1,150 
649 

850 

300 

190 
135 
395 
200 
300 

O.H. 

2.86 

275 
995 
486 
1,075 

1,000 
170 
1,922 
985 

635 
320 
875 

841 
1,403 

O.H. 

.52 

225 
130 
230 

300 
50 
35 
260 

?40 

375 
156 
375 

300 

~i,"668~ 
675 

"980" 

90 
132 
210 

216 
60 
204 
204 

O.H. 

3.70 
1.71 
1.81 

2.69 
.77 
5.18 
1.99 

.95 

4 

, 

160 

400 



10 



120 



"2i9" 
10 

5 
3 

} 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 

"3" 

2 

2 

4 



50 

235 
265 

150 

55 

"326' 

148 
132 

132 
120 

204 
O.H. 

.73 
3.08 

2.96 
3.65 

2.96 
1.48 

75 

225 
75 

125 
300 

800 

616 
603 

1,355 



"i" 

2 
2 
3 

"i" 

725. 

31 
40 
10 

1.511 
840 
600 
420 

112 

2        1 
1        1 

1       2 

"i" 

7 
7 
o5 

2 
2 
2 

500 
450 





140 
70 

""356" 



96 
O.H. 

1.26 
1.35 



I 

BALTIMORE. 


2 

2 

5 

3 

$98 

$775 

SS73 

$78 

$2.98 

$2.98 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

$68 

85 

210 

363 

54 

1  78 

1  78 

2 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

11 

f, 

7 
3 

$450 
300 

125 

2 
90 

$150 

866 
220 

1,593 
610 

144 
96 

2.52 
1.67 

2.78 
1.67 

3 
4 

1 

2 

5 

4 

150 

1?5 

560 

835 

120 

2.73 

2.73 

5 

3 

2 

6 

I 

98 

284 

$31 

413 

90 

1.01 

1.01 

6 

b  Including  $20  received  froaa  factory  for  injury  to  hand. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

B  ALTIM  ORE — Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

% 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

German,  F  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 

American.  .  .  . 

19  • 
16  - 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

13 
14 
13 

14 
13 

15 
13 

15 
13 

15 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 

15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 

13 
15 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

Errand  boy  
Errand  boy  
Errand  boy  

Operator 

75 
300 
160 

215 
(a) 

235 
110 

300 
225 

288 
163 
240 

288 
150 
200 
18 
185 

85 
248 
154 
290 
125 
250 
200 
200 
180 
50 
300 
230 
300 
210 
275 
130 
250 
24 

300 
200 
274 
255 
275 
100 
175 

20 
300 

300 
275 
270 

300 
300 

$31 
130 
75 

110 
26 

115 

55 

300 
150 

240 
70 

90 

140 
63 
115 
9 
80 

40 
135 
70 
125 
90 
125 
65 
100 
90 
20 
250 
75 
125 
70 
92 
40 
160 
6 

185 
90 
225 
215 
235 
65 
135 

6 
215 

138 
170 
137 

225 
125 

3 
24 
12 

12 
6 

11 
5 

24 
10 

24 
7 
12 

13 
6 
18 
4 
8 

4 
11 
7 
12 
5 
12 
9 
11 
9 
3 
54 
10 
24 
10 
12 
6 
19 
1 

24 
12 
48 
30 
36 
6 
30 

3 
21 

18 
24 
12 

18 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

60 
60 
70 

60 
60 

80 
50 

60 

85 

70 
70 
60 

60 
60 
50 
50 
60 

50 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
30 
60 
40 
40 
60 
60 
60 
70 
40 
40 
60 

60 
50 
40 
60 
50 
60 
60 

60 
70 

70 
70 
40 

70 
60 

JTailor.  .  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

1 

[Wheel- 
j     wright. 

[Harness 
[    maker. 

1O  y  s  t  e  r 
dealer. 

iDriver  
Porter  

Learner  harness 

Buttonhole 
opener. 
Basting  puller.. 

Bundle  maker.. 
Errand  boy,  to- 
bacco. 
Clothing 

American  — 

German,  F.. 

German  N 

51  - 

Canvas  pinner.. 
Basting  puller.  . 

Strap  turner  
Salesgirl,  store. 
Padder  
B  aster 

German,  N  .  . 

Machine 
hand. 
Brakeman  . 
Away  
Dead  
Deserter..  . 
Examiner.  . 

Off.-presser. 
Dead  

German,  N  .  . 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F  . 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F  . 
Lith.,  F.... 
Irish,  F  

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  N  .  . 

20 
11 

14 
23 

13 
17 
43 
28 
23 
18 
24 
7 
18 

18  \ 

Buttonhole 
tacker. 
Flap  turner  
Ticket  sewer  .  .  . 
Cross  stitcher  .  . 
Ticket  sewer... 
Ticket  sewer... 
Baster  

Dead  
Incapac  — 
Mgr.  lumber 
Laborer  
Box  cutter. 
Presser  
Dead  

JTailor  

Ticket  sewer... 
Finisher  
Sleeve  feller  
Ticket  sewer... 
Errand  boy  
Basting  puller.  ; 
Errand  boy  
Men's  shirts  

>Core  maker. 
JBaker  
Baker  

American  

j 

Italian,  F.... 
German,  N  .  . 

7  \ 

Basting  puller.  . 
Serger,  tacker.. 
Errand  girl, 
dress  making. 
Operator  

Brick  setter 

JDeserter  .  .  . 
JDead  

American  — 
German,  F  .  . 

German,  F  .  . 

Lith.,  F  
American  

26  - 
20- 

26 

Packer,  biscuit. 
Button  sewer... 
Operator  
Padder 

Operator  

Motorman  . 

Bushelman 

Upholsterer 
Laborer  
Car  inspec- 
tor. 
Deserter  
Storekeeper 

Operator   pad- 
der. 
Sleeve  maker... 
B  uttonhole 
maker. 
Messenger,  tel.. 
Operator 

Am.,  colored. 
English,  N 

Crab  dealer  

Soaper  
Bundle    wrap- 
per, store. 

American  
Hebrew,  F.  . 

"3" 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  $50  received  by  pawning  furniture  and  jewelry. 


CHAPTER  X. GENERAL  TABLES.  743 

OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND      ECONOMIC 
FAMILY    IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earnii 
child 

apita 
kly 
neof 
f  less 
igsof 

Fam- 
ily 
num 
ber.- 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 
9 

7 
10 
4 
5 
7 

6 
3 

4 
6 
5 
9 
7 
6 
J4 

8 
11 

8 
7 

7 

6 
3 

9 

6 

7 
7 
6 

3 

6 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 

10. 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 
7 
1 

"3" 
3 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

9 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

3 
3 

.... 

1 
2 

4 
5 

4 

5 

I 

B 

.-> 

2 
2 
2 

3 

L> 

2 
1 

2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 

3 
5 
4 

4 

3 

2 
2 

5 

3 

4 
6 
4 

2 
4 

$380 
640 

374 

750 

281 

624 
400 

440 

$31 
75 

26 

55 

150 

70 
90 

140 

$130 

110 

115 

300 

240 

$164 
330 

110 

600 

485 
893 

m 

$705 
1,155 

O.K. 
$168 

144 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H 

144 

O.H. 
120 
84 
60 
96 

108 
84 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
O.H. 
144 
84 
108 
O.H. 

144 
168 
84 

% 

150 
120 

O.H. 

78 

144 
96 
216 

90 
O.H. 

$1.74 
2.66 

1.16 

2.91 

1.47 

2.92 
2.21 

1.80 
.48 
.96 
2.29 
1.35 

1.35 
.59 
.63 
.97 
8.62 
2.99 
1.58 
.91 
2.84 

1.25 
1.64 
1.39 
.74 

.91 
.22 

2.67 

1.38 

2.12 
3.07 
3.49 

1.44 
4.29 

$2.16 

2.97 

1.44 

3.55 

1.93 

2.92 
2.21 

1.80 
.48 
.96 
2.29 
1.35 

1.35 
.59 
.63 
.97 
8.62 
2.99 
1.58 
.91 
2.84 

1.85 
1.86 
1.62 
1.18 
1.41 

.95 
1.51 

2.  96 
2.06 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

$10 

625 

1,715 

1,156 

1,587 
1,125 

$150 
$293 



214 

794 
313 
315 
605 
570 

460 
227 
200 
427 
2.332 

63 

250 



11-i 

200 
390 

9 

ft206 

490 
420 

80 

40 

$82 
104 
150 

135 
70 
125 
90 

12.5 

10 
26 
cl52 

1 
2 

"5" 

3 

2 

1 

3 
4 
2 
3 

3 
2 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

2 
4 

1.352 
345 
575 
175 



890 
1,055 

1.525 

65 

640 
384 
680 

788 
1,140 

100 

109 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 

.... 

90 

590 

400 
420 
350 
170 

330 

20 
75 
70 
40 

6 

90 
215 

65 
6 

250 
125 
92 
160 

185 

225 
235 

135 

215 

138 

170 
137 

225 
125 

118 

520 
230 

742 
470 
521 

385 
450, 

1,450 

650 

909 
1,288 
1,227 

• 

50 

«50 

70 

"294" 

670 

400 

150 
338 
720 

"~566~ 



580 

29 

26 
5 

595 
671 
370 

""336" 

104 



225 
100 



"356" 

450 
1,465 

Including  $100  charity  received,      d  Including  1  other  member.      «  Amount  received  by  pawning  jewelry. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK    AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

BALTIMOBE— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Mother. 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

49 
60 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 

65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Bohem.,F.  .. 
Lith.,  F  

Polish,  F.... 
Irish  F 

i* 

18 
5 

20 
10 

u 

22 
25 
23 

12 

40 

•j 

»{ 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

H 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

Basting  puller.  . 
Errand  boy  
Pocket  facer  — 

Tacker  

180 
260 
240 

225 

200 
295 

14 

305 
225 
75 

150 

250 

225 
225 
262 
282 
282 
220 
250 
300 
300 
215 

300 
180 
290 

240 
150 

140 

180 
180 
210 

180 
50 
200 

200 
200 

230 
240 

165 

299 

300 
282 
225 
270 

135 

$160 
130 
280 

150 

100 
270 

3 

156 
113 
55 

50 
80 

113 
150 
130 
140 
150 
200 
168 
165 
150 
90 

175 

85 
150 

290 
120 

35 

166 
90 

85 

150 
20 
165 

65 
90 

150 
105 

70 
143 

175 
200 
190 
260 

60 

10 
10 

12 

11 

8 
23 

1 

24 

9 
3 

24 
24 

36 
36 
13 
18 
12 
33 
12 
21 
24 
9 

24 
8 
22 

15 

8 

6 
18 
12 
12 

18 
2 
18 

8 
9 

12 
10 

9 
12 

13 

28 
18 
30 

6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

50 
70 
70 

90 

60 
60 

70 

60 
60 
40 

60 
80 

40 
40 
60 
70 
70 
60 
70 
50 
50 
70 

70 
70 

70 

45 
50 

Teacher.  .  .  . 
Tailor  
Operator, 
clothing. 
P  r  e  s  s  e  r, 
clothing. 
Barber  
Dead  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Errand  boy  
Stock     room 
helper. 
Apprentice,  bar- 
ber shop. 
Office  boy  

Glazier  

Tailor  
Shoemaker. 
Baster, 
clothing. 
Stevedore.. 
Dead.. 

Floor  boy  

Padder 

Errand  boy  
Label  sewer, 
overalls. 
Operator.tacker 
Errand  boy  
Floor  boy  

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F... 
German  N 

JBusheler... 

Inparl 

Clerk,  shirt  fac. 
Operator 

Driver  

German,  N.. 
German,  N  .  . 



Baster 

Tailor  

Bundle  marker. 
Tab  maker  
Baster  

Deserter  
Case  nailer. 
Cooper  
Carpet  layer 

Laborer  
Busheler... 
Boiler 
maker. 
Laborer  
Door    mat 
mfg. 
Presser  
Janitor  
Presser  
Janitor  

Presser  
Storekeeper 
Operator, 
caps. 
Dead    

German,  N 

German,  N  .  . 
German,  N  .  . 



Sales  woman, 
store. 
Pocket  sewer... 
Canvas  pinner.. 
Edge  baster  

Feller  

German,  N  .  . 

American 

English,  N... 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

German,  F.. 
German,  F  .  . 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,  F  
Lith.,  F  

Lith.,  F  

7 
2 

i* 

22 
15 

21 

7 
5 

17 
15 

23 
18 

26 
25 

25 
21 
18 
25 

11 

Button  sewer... 

Home  finisher.. 
Lining  baster.  . 
Baster  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

36 
60 
65 

60 
30 
40 

80 
70 

70 
70 

70 
70 

60 
55 
75 
50 

60 

Buckram  trim- 
mer. 
Finisher  

Clerk,dept.store 
O  p  e  r  a  t  or, 
straw  hats. 
Wrapper,  dept. 
store. 
Feller 

Ope  rator, 
shirts. 
Dead  
Machine 
hand. 
Section  boss 
Carpenter.. 

Tailor  
Baster  
Presser  
Ope  rator, 
clothing. 
Ope  rator, 
clothing. 

Pad  pinner  
Serger  

Basting  puller.. 
Buttonhole 
trimmer. 
Cleaner  
Second  baster.. 
Finisher  

Finisher  
Baster  

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earnii 
child 

apita 
kly 
neoit 
y  less 
agsof 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

7- 
G 
10 

5 

6 
8 

6 

a7 
4 

7 

9 

7 

11 

7 

6 
5 
7 
8 
7 
11 

5 
a5 
9 

6 
5 

7 
6 
6 

9 

10 

7 
7 

8 
8 

3 
4 

9 
3 

10 
5 
6 
6 

7 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
4 
2 

3 

3 
3 

5 

2 
2 
5 

4 
4 

5 

3 

4 
4 

2 
4 
6 
3 

3 
2 
3 

3 

4 

5 
2 
3 
2 

4 
6 
3 

4 
2 

2 
3 

5 
2 

3 
3 
3 
4 

2 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

"4" 

1 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 
2 
1 

1 

1 
3 

3 

"3" 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
.... 

1 
2 

3 
.... 

1 
4 
1 

3 

.... 
3 

$200 
500 
700 

250 
600 

$160 
130 
280 

$610 
435 

$970 
1.065 

$180 
132 

$2.23 
3  00 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 

980 
840 

1,070 
1,380 

780 

996 
513 
1,365 

645 
680 

1,418 

108 
72 

216 
360 

78 

O.H. 
O.K. 
O.H. 

108 
90 

120 

120 
O  H 

1.35 
2.65 

3.11 

2.07 

2.49 

2.31 
1.92 

aeo 

1.27 
1.65 

2.02 

.43 
1  57 

150 

100 
270 

3 

156 

440 
370 

1,110 

710 

$205 

346 
174 



36 

840 
400 
480 

250 

$31 

2 

4 

* 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 



------ 

113 

55 

50 
80 

Ma 

270 

590 

270 
GOO 

825 

240 

$75 



330 

156 

426 

640 
1,140 
360 
780 
1,235 
1,025 

783 

686 
1,022 

938 
810 

1,715 
836 
615 
310 

1,175 
1,438 
1,045 

665 
235 

334 
1,105 

1,180 
456 

875 
770 
705 
1,235 

5fiQ 

210 
450 

35 



150 
200 
168 
165 
150 
90 

175 
85 

230 
490 
150 
300 
510 
235 

235 

15 

144 
144 
O.H. 

3.62 
.53 
1.48 

2 
1 

"5" 

3 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

42 

315 
500 
700 

350 
570 
720 

265 
250 

280 
520 
400 
225 

225 

500 
660 

75 



23 
31 

58 

180 

"446' 
1,010 

108 
144 

114 
180 
132 

96 
120 

102 
102 
96 
114 

O.H. 

2.98 
1.63 

2.34 
2.31 
1.86 

2.08 
2.65 

4.62 
2.15 
1.68 
.48 

1.97 

150 

290 
120 

35 

166 

152 

325 
440 

1,400 

"2 
1 
3 

4 

1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

"iso" 

90 
85 

125 

300 



150 
20 
165 

65 
90 

200 
710 
210 

600 

300 
208 
10 

8 

O.H. 
120 

O  H 

3.90 
2.42 

1  44 

3 
1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

75 

070 
84 

...„ 

""36" 
"'35' 
ing 



60 
O.H. 

.35 
1.18 



100 

150 

500 

520 
310 

550 
430 
300 
360 

400 

105 

70 
143 

500 
590 

240 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O  H 

4.81 

2.37 
2  m 



2 

1 

4 

"2" 
1 

3 

2 
1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

175 
200 
190 
260 

60 

150 
110 
215 
510 

O.H.     1.35 
O.H.    2.19 

"302" 

36 
156 

168 

1.65 
3.13 

1.40 

70 

b  Amount  of  charity  received. 
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The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
ince 
be- 
gin- 
ning- 
work 

7 
12 
2 
12 
3 

30 
8 
24 
5 

12 
24 

24 
16 
36 

8 

24 

12 
12 

7 
12 
15 
24 
12 

6 

6 
8 
8 
9 
24 

6 
24 

24 

18 

12 
24 
24 

12 

8 

24 
39 
18 
24 
12 
36 
18 
24 
24 
7 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
chool 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

85 
86 

87 

88 
89 

90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 

116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
1C. 

M. 

M. 

If. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

14 
14 
14 
15 
14 

15 
14 
15 
15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Trimmer  
Cake  packer  
Finisher  

171 
150 
50 
300 
40 

125 
100 
175 
80 

300 
200 

250 
220 

285 
150 

220 

300 
200 

125 
305 
296 
365 
225 

90 

140 
150 
200 
212 
210 

35 
290 

130 
300 

300 
250 
250 

200 
200 

250 
300 
276 
275 
200 
250 
250 
225 
297 
160 

$75 
65 
27 
50 
28 

185 
50 
175 
60 

150 
130 

335 
170 
200 
105 

200 

250 
200 

110 
180 
135 
156 
113 

60 

110 
75 
135 

106 
175 

23 
185 

85 
165 

(d) 
165 
120 

100 

85 

250 
275 
276 
185 
70 
235 
205 
170 
175 
110 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

70 
70 
50 
9 
30 

30 

60 
60 
75 

60 
70 

60 
65 
50 
80 

70 

50 
60 

40 
70 
80 
60 
70 

70 

80 
40 
60 
80 
30 

62 
70 

60 
70 

50 
50 
70 

70 
60 

40 
60 
70 
60 
60 
50 
70 
70 
65 
50 

Driver  

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F... 

German,  F.. 
Hebrew.  F... 

12  \ 
5  • 

28- 
21 

Dead  

Collar 

maker. 

Peddler      .  . 

Finisher 

Operator 

Baster  

B  aster 

Shoe  mer- 
chant. 
Laborer  
Cooper  

Coat  baster. 
Mason  
Dead 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Printing 

German,  N.. 

Driver,    barrel 
fact. 
Pocket  maker.  . 
Operator  

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.  .  . 

Hebrew.  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

Hebrew,  F... 
German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F... 
Lith.,  F  

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Irish,  N  

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  N, 
German,  F. 
German,  N. 
American... 
American.  .  . 

5 
12 

(a) 
25 

24 

12 

4 

6 
18 
8 
12 
26 

19 

19 
10 
2 

ff 

8 
24 

33 

18 

9 
25 

40 
"46 

Apprentice, 
machine  shop 
Operator, 
tacker. 
Clerk,  store  
Operator, 
tacker. 
Basting  puller  . 
Errand  boy  
Helper,  store.  .  . 
Newsboy  

Tailor  

Presser  
Idle 

Ope  rator, 
clothing. 
Dead  

Busheler... 
Tailor  

Coal  agent.. 
Dead  

Office  boy,  ma- 
chine shop. 
Lining  maker.. 

Operator  

Foreman, 
clothing. 
Grocer  
Shoemaker. 
Storekeeper 
Storekeeper 
U  m  b  rella 
mender. 
Incapac  — 
Cigar  maker 

Wire- 
worker. 
Presser  

Tailor  
Idle  

Errand  boy  
Basting  puller.. 
Errand  boy  
Operator, 
tacker. 
Helper  
Buttonhole 
cutter. 
Messenger,  tel.  . 

Stenciler,  fruit 
boxes. 
Tailors'  helper. 
Tacker  
Wagon  boy, 
store. 
Busheler  
Errand  boy, 
store. 
Edgebaster... 
Flap  maker... 
Operator  
Sorter,  corks.. 
Operator  
Collar  stoter.  .. 
Serger  

Carpenter.. 

Saloon 
keeper. 

Dead... 
Dead  
Policeman 
Dead  
Dead  
Teamster.  . 
Watchman 
Laborer... 
Cement 
worker. 

American 

Irish  N 

Operator  
Button  marker 
Feller  

Irish  N 

Italian,  F.., 

J 

Not  reported. 


&  Including  1  other  member. 
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Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain 'd 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Perc 
week 
com 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
lyin- 
e  of 
y  less 
igs  of 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 

•~ 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Tin 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

2 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

der 
10. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

4 
4 

7 

5 
9 

8 
10 

8 
7 
3 
&11 

6 

7 
9 

7 
8 
7 
10 
5 

9 

9 

10 
6 
10 
5 

7 
9 

13 

5 

7 
5 

11 

8 

5 
5 
9 
5 
2 
6 
8 
11 
8 

3 

4 

4 

4 
3 

4 

4 

4 
4 
2 
5 

4 

4 
2 

4 
5 
4 
5 
3 

3 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 

3 

4 

5 
3 

3 
2 

4 

4 

4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

$447 

$200 



$140 

77 

213 

225 

60 

150 
130 

335 
170 
200 
105 

200 

250 
?00 

$100 
235 

270 

460 
370 

355 
980 
300 
400 

382 
628 



$587 
377 

748 

875 
1,830 

1,174 
968 

1,240 
1,590 
500 
911 

992 

1,548 
700 

,680 
,576 
,035 
,559 
,108 

2,140 

1,005 
935 
1,310 
872 
1,035 

580 
950 

1,115 

$60 

"668" 
"166" 

50 

"336" 
157 
450 

100 
"525" 
"235" 

$102 
156 

O.H. 

108 
360 

O.H. 
O.H. 

120 
90 
132 
O.H. 

120 

O.H. 
96 

96 
O.H. 
192 
O.H. 

180 

O.H. 

120 
O.H. 
204 
156. 
108 

168 
O.H. 

O.H. 

$2.15 
1.44 

1.47 

2.50 
3.78 

2.46 
1.61 

2.18 
3.90 
1.92 
1.41 

2.54 

3.57 
1.07 

4.31 
3.36 
2.47 
2.70 
3.83 

4.44 

1.91 
1.65 
3.77 
1.47 
3.31 

1.53 
1.63 

1.52 



85 
86 

87 

88 
89 

90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 

116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 

3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
2 

"3" 

"i" 

3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

300 

500 
1,500 

564 

468 

460 
440 

150    

90 



2 
1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

"2" 

3 

4 
4 

"i" 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

"i" 

365 

400 

$41 
10 
420 

250 

500 

110 
180 
135 
156 
113 

60 

110 
75 
135 
106 
175 

23 

185 

85 
165 

(<*) 
165 

220 

335 

275 
276 
185 
70 
235 
205 
170 

1,120 
1,030 
700 
775 
925 

520 

375 

250 
875 
350 
735 

245 
365 

530 

400 
215 

280 

290 

642 
450 
125 
225 

'"756" 

C450 
36 

"ios" 

70 

20 
10 

330 
200 
520 





------ 

1,560 

500 

600 
300 
416 
125 

"'466' 
500 
300 
600 

2 

4 

5 
1 
1 

5 
2 

i 

2 
1 

"i" 
i 

312 



140 



23 

60 
275 

50 
24 

628 

1,060 
655 

1,100 

1,625 

967 
750 
1,142 
465 
335 
1,605 
715 
981 
580 

190 
69" 

72 

O.H. 
O.H. 

168 

420 

144 
O.H. 
O.H. 
120 
100 
144 
120 
% 
108 

1.78 

2.91 

1.88 

1.54 

3.10 

2.66 
1.82 
2.04 
1.52 
.96 
4.49 
1.31 
1.41 
1.13 

----- 

600 
1,000 



1 
3 

"3" 
4 
3 

i 

2 

1 

.... 

2 
1 

728 

104 
170 



""eso" 

545 
520 
470 

100 

175 
110 

286 

:  Amount  of  life  insurance  received. 


d  No  earnings. 
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TABLE  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

BALTIM  ORE— Concluded . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex. 

Age 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year 

Mos. 
ince 
be- 
gin- 
nmg- 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 

158 

159 
160 
161 
162 

163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F  .  . 
German,  F. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

All  other,  F 
Bohem.,F.  . 
Bohem.,F.. 
Bohem.,F.. 

Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,  F  
Lith.,  F  

Irish,  F  
German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

10 

8 

4 
21 
5 

6 
4 
8 
6 

3 
11 

20 

36 
21 
14 

1 
5 

8 
17 
21 
14 

5 
2 
24 
19 

23 
26 

24 
25 
15 
20 

25 

22 
20 
24 
21 

19 
20 
34 

35 
23 

28 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

i 

Padder  

Finisher  exam- 
iner. 
Baster 

18 
300 

225 
248 
150 

75 
80 
150 
240 

250 
200 
175 

300 
220 
260 
270 
305 

200 
105 

300 

279 

216 
225 
297 
300 

25 
275 

250 
295 
225 
365 

282 

250 
230 
150 
240 

200 
25 

288 

180 

288 
288 
200 

$8 
275 

220 
160 
150 

30 
32 
75 
300 

125 

160 

87 

175 
220 
240 
195 
156 

200 
55 
250 
140 

135 
150 
113 
125 

10 
275 

250 
170 
150 

104 

170 

350 

250 
140 
80 

112 
14 
270 

100 
135 
115 
160 

1 
24 

24 

24 

6 

5 
6 
24 
24 

12 
36 

7 

18 
24 
15 
12 
12 

36 
5 
48 
13 

36 
24 
24 
13 

11 
12 

36 
17 
36 
36 

18 

24 
24 
12 
10 

24 
6 

7 

12 

12 
12 
30 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

65 
92 

45 
70 

Cement 
worker. 
Carpenter.. 

Dead... 
Dead  

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Feller  
Women's  cloth- 
ing. 
Finisher  

Tailor 

30 
10 
30 
50 

Fitter,  clthg 
Plumber... 
Presser  
Presser  

Janitor  
Dead... 

Basting  puller.. 
Finisher  

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Lining  baster.  . 
Lining  trimmer 
Bundle    wrap- 
per, dry  goods. 
Milliner 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 

80 

50 
70 
60 
40 
50 

50 
90 
60 

80 

60 
40 
80 
60 

60 
70 

70 
80 
60 
60 

70 

60 
70 
70 
70 

70 
80 
80 

70 
70 
70] 
80 

Dead  
Tailor  

Armhole  baster 
Armhole  baster 
Sewing  tickets  . 
Sales  girl,  dept. 
store. 
Flap  maker.   .. 
Busheler  
Ticket  sewer  .. 
Trimmer  

Finisher  
Finisher  
Baster  

Expr'sm'n. 
Dead  

Dead    . 

Cooper  

Baster,  clo. 
Storekeeper 
Dead 

Shaper  , 
clothing. 
Incapac  
Incapac  
Presser  
U  n'  d  e  r 
presser. 
Trimm  e  r  , 
clo. 
Cabinet- 
maker. 
Laborer  
Cobbler.... 
Laborer  
Cement 
worker. 
Dead 

Bundle    wrap- 
per, store. 
Ticket  sewer... 

Operator 

Collar  baster... 
Feller 

Baster  

Dom.,  servant  . 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Roller,  cigars.. 
Operator  
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Sleeve  maker  . 
Label  sewer... 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Edge  turner... 
Trimmer  
Ticket  tacker  . 
B  uttonhole 
maker. 

Driver  
Tailor  
Dead  
Shoemaker. 

Baster.  .  . 
Wood  seller 
Presser  — 

Driver  
(Saloon 
keeper. 
Dead  
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OCCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF     THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

BALTIM  ORE— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain' d 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  c 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earni 
child 

apita 
kly 
neof 
y  less 
agsof 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 

158 

159 
160 
161 
162 

163 
164 
165 

166 
167 

168 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
1 

1 
3 
2 

4 

"3" 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

5 
6 

3 
6 
9 

9 
8 
6 
3 

6 
6 
6 

5 
9 
3 
4 
9 

3 

6 
8 
«9 

8 
7 
8 
8 

3 
5 

6 
4 
8 
6 

6 

9 
9 
o7 
7 

6 
10 
5 

10 

7 

2 

4 
4 

2 
4 
4 

8 

3 
5 
3 

2 
2 
4 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 

4 
4 
3 
3 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

3 
2 
2 
3 

3 
6 
3 

5 
3 

2 

$600 
415 

275 

220 
160 
150 

30 
32 

$550 
335 

290 
734 
345 

1,650 

BO 

150 

$1,188 
1,150 

660 

894 
850 

2,030 
590 
935 
1,035 

$168 
O.H. 

66 
60 
120 

156 
108 
120 
O.H. 

$4.54 

2.80 

2.82 
2.35 
1.50 

4.27 
1.34 
2.76 
4.71 

$125 



"3 

1 
-  3 

2 
2 
1 

"3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

1 
2 

315 

350 
510 
100 
235 

350 

40 

$85 
1,000 

48 

75 
300 

1?5 

760 
500 

218 

475 
560 
980 

1,100 

"244" 
269 

84 
228 
84 

300 
108 
O.  H. 

1.12 
1.28 
2.86 

3.56 
1.86 
1  25 

160 
87 

175 
220 
240 
195 
156 

200 

400 
893 

225 
270 
175 
530 
260 

------ 

700 
300 



300 
20 

1,090 
435 
725 
1,108 

260 
1.055 
880 
680 

1,217 
862 
433 
945 

755 
695 

638 
399 
625 
523 

370 
1,560 

476 

218 

120 
O.H. 

54 
360 
144 
138 

O.H. 

84 
72 
126 

72 
O.H. 

2.55 
2.03 

.38 
3.21 
1.51 
1.15 

2.60 
1.96 
.77 
1.97 

4.78 
1  62 

------ 

3 

1 

500 

30 

800 

192 

30 

2 
2 
4 

"2" 
2 

"2" 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 
3 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 
1 
.... 

1 
4 
1 

3 
1 

55 
250 
140 

200 
630 

540 

135 
150 
113 
125 

10 
275 

1,006 
712 
45 
280 

245 

76 

""275" 
540 

500 
420 

300 
104 
400 
225 

950 
640 

95 

1 
3 

1 

88 

250 

60 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 

1.24 
1.10 
1.14 
1.34 

170 
1,50 

125 

21 



4 
2 

1 

4 
4 
2 
1 

1 
2 

3 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

75 
100 

104 
170 

350 
250 

200 
260 

94 

O.H. 

.64 

O.H. 

2.59 

890 
400 
980 

606 
1,442 
1,171 

1,582 
980 

447 

O.H. 

1.37 

260 

140 

"~66" 
153 

O.H. 
O.H. 

162 
O.H. 
240 

120 
O  H. 

.71 
2.47 

1.58 
2.75 
3.47 

2.85 
2  01 

800 

250 
624 
275 

915 
730 



80 

112 
14 
270 

100 

250 

100 

90 
550 
335 

525 

154 
254 
291 

42 

180 

160 

107 



66 

2.76 



Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVII.  -SINGLE    WOMEN    AT    WORK    AND    ECONOMIC    CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  tliis  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  single 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  are  typical  women  of 
specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  investigated.  A  few 
others,  however,  members  of  the  same  family  but  employed  in  other 
industries,  are  also  included.  The  shop  was  the  starting  point  of  this 
investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the  pay  roll  of  the 
establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child  employees 
and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in 
occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged. 
With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race,  and  place  of 
birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked  and  the  actual 
earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment 
was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  Schedules  were 
secured  containing  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual 
workers  and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes 
a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  represent  typical 
home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually  the 
schedules  secured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female  employees 
in  the  establishment  investigated.  Some  establishments  were  inves- 
tigated, however,  for  the  employees  of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of 
time,  no  family  schedules  were  obtained. 

The  information  secured  in  the  homes  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  shop,  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  single  woman  16  years  of  age  or  over  at 
work,  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  order  of  age,  beginning  with  those  of  16.  The  older  sisters,  if  at 
work,  follow  in  the  order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each  woman 
and  family  relate  to  the  father,  the  woman,  the  membership  of  the 
family,  and  the  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year.  Be- 
ginning with  the  second  column  of  the  table  there  is  given  for  the 
father  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  born.  This  is  followed 
in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  foreign  born,  or  if  the  father  was  dead  the  number  of  years 
since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  woman  the  information 
given  in  order  is  the  age,  the  occupation,  the  industry,  if  other  than  the 
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clothing  industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the 
reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  years  since  beginning 
work,  whether  the  woman  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and 
the  months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earn- 
ings as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning 
of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the 
age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give 
the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
earnings.  Great  care  was  taken  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allow- 
ance was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time 
lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of 
time  or  of  the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful 
questioning  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as 
accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records. 
They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far 
from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable 
number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  classified  ages  in  the  family,  the  total  membership  of  the 
family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total  member- 
ship of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not  being 
included.  Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given 
earnings  of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  the  children  of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an 
item  of  importance.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from 
boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and 
lodgers,  but  one-half  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth 
hi  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was 
income  from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance. 
In  such  cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any 
sources  that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  not  likely  to  occur 
year  by  year,  the  source  and  amount  of  income  have  always  been 
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noted.  In  regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be 
stated  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  women  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is. a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owns  its  own  house  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Chicago.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first  woman 
given  was  16  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  father  of  foreign 
birth,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  "F"  following  the  race.  The  father 
has  been  in  the  United  States  eighteen  years.  The  occupation  of  the 
woman  was  as  a  finisher  in  a  clothing  shop.  During  the  past  year  she 
reported  168  days  worked  and  earnings  of  $360.  She  had  been 

TABLE  XX VII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK : 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 

year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work  . 

Can 

read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Italian.  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F* 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

18 
15 
6 
16 
22 
25 

10 

16 
15 
2 
2 
4 
5 
24 

31 
16 
18 
25 
16 
20 
17 
22 
25 
31 
26 

Finisher 

168 
275 
280 
25 
300 
260 

285 

310 
300 
232 
230 
50 
250 
270 

300 
280 
54 
300 
300 
300 
220 
280 
250 
270 
208 

$360 
225 
200 
13 
255 
275 

360 

300 
300 
45 
210 
32 
300 
230 

350 
360 
40 
200 
250 
200 
195 
165 
225 
375 
185 

3* 

1 

2A 

1 

3 

1 
2 
6 

> 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

90 
70 
50 
50 
54 
72 

40 

70 
63 
40 
20 

% 

80 

80 
70 
90 
70 
80 
70 
80 
70 
85 
80 
68 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Idle 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
\Vork. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Feller... 
Padder 

Sleeve  liner  
Feller  

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher... 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Teamster  .  . 

Laborer  
Dead 

Feller 

Watchman 
Blacksmith 
Operator.  .  . 
Cigar  maker 
Baker  
Freight 
handler. 
Baker  
Laborer..  . 
Teamster   . 
Laborer  .  .   . 
Shoemaker. 
Porter  
Laborer..   . 
Butcher..   . 
Salesman    . 
Dead  
Dead  

Finisher  

Baster... 

Basting  puller.  .  . 
Baster  

Braid  maker, 
braid  mfr. 
Baster  

Canvas  stitcher.. 
Baster  
Baster  

Baster 

Finisher.... 
Finisher..  . 

Baster  
Tel.  operator  
Welt  maker  
Operator  

Not  reported. 
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at  work  seven  months.  She  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had 
attended  school  altogether  90  months.  There  were  no  other  single 
women  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  work  from  the  membership  of 
this  family,  or  the  facts  would  be  shown  on  the  next  line  of  the  table. 
Under  membership  of  the  family,  it  appears  that  the  father  was  a 
laborer,  that  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage- 
earning  occupation.  The  children  under  10  years  of  age  numbered 
3.  There  was  one  child  between  10  and  13,  and  two  children  16 
and  over,  the  total  members  of  the  family  being  8  and  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year  the  table  shows  that  the  father  reported  earn- 
ings of  $300  and  children  16  and  over  earned  $720,  all  of  which  was 
turned  into  the  family  fund.  The  total  of  income  and  earnings  was 
$1,020,  $132  of  which  was  paid  for  rent  during  the  year.  The  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  the  family  was  $2.45.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  single  women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  the  same  way  as  here  shown. 

AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Membership  of  family.                  Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

.... 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.  2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

4 
3 

4 
3 
"3" 

1 

"i" 

i 

2 
1 

2 
2 

8 
8 
8 
5 
8 
5 

7 

6 
9 
3 
4 
66 
7 
10 

6 
7 
9 
5 
8 
4 
7 
7 
8 
3 
4 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

5 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

$300 
350 

"S50' 
263 
250 

420 

"'iijo' 

450 
500 
296 
350 
780 

385 
440 
300 
600 
575 
624 
120 
125 
1,000 

$720 
225 
200 
463 
255 
275 

360 

300 
300 
45 
210 
32 
300 
230 

1,365 
1,010 
40 
1,400 
250 
200 
195 
165 
225 
725 
185 

$1  020 

$132 
O.H. 
108 
144 
120 
144 

108 

84 
84 
108 
120 
96 
144 
180 

90 
120 
84 
102 
180 
108 
O  H 

$2.45 
2.83 
1.16 
3.90 
1.25 
2.02 

2.14 

2.18 
1.18 
3.17 
3.81 
1.07 
1.79 
2.04 

5.61 

4.19 
.73 
7.69 
1.98 
4.86 
1  09 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

$603 

1,178 

482 
1,  013 
518 
525 

780 

680 
550 
495 
793 
333 
650 
1,060 

1,750 
1,525 
340 
2,000 
825 
1,010 
395 
475 
1,270 
887 
311 



$230 



$52 





380 



90 





1 
2 
2 
4 

.... 
4 
"3" 

83 
5 

"~25~ 

1 

2 
2 

"i" 

2 
"2" 

"i" 
"i" 

"i" 

i 
i 
i 
.... 

25 

$390 
416 



75 

"   "36" 

80 

""is" 

162 
72 

150 



2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

"i" 

20 



165 
30 

108 
216 
O.H. 
O.H. 

1.30 
3.05 
5.69 
1.50 

142 

54 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 48 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 

68 

69 
70 
71 
72 

73 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Bohem.  F.. 
Bohem.  F.. 
Bohem.  F.. 

Bohem.  F.. 
Bohem.  F.. 
Bohem.   F.. 
Bohem.   F.. 
Bohem.  F.. 

Bohem..  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand  ,  F 

(a) 
28 
20 

25 
24 
18 
20 
36 

9 
1A 

15 
20 

41 

17 
24 
20 
6 
17 

20 
20 
28 
27 
20 
18 
26 

3 
5 
23 
16 
21 
17 

18 
20 
16 
25 
20 
1 
26 
27 

28 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

ill 
i, 

17 

Padder 

285 
300 
300 

300 
300 
310 
294 
200 

230 

234 

300 
270 

280 

290 
280 
280 
280 
260 

290 
300 
195 
78 
275 
200 
200 

72 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

216 
216 
200 
310 
290 
290 
192 
270 

275 
60 
240 
300 

305 
24 
150 
260 
260 
280 

250 

J175 
270 
300 

250 
250 
490 
367 
300 

285 
165 

200 
225 

295 

300 
275 
200 
170 
.160 

215 
300 
120 
65 
184 
175 
100 

25 
200 
250 
300 
350 
207 

216 
120 
225 
180 
310 
240 
224 
300 

235 
40 
225 
250 

260 
6 
100 
150 
150 
150 

400 

2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
(a) 

% 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

T8S 

2A 
3 
3 
2 
3 

f 

i] 
i* 

2 

2* 
2 

3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(fl) 

ft. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

a. 

Yes. 

(0) 

(0) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
54 
80 

60 
50 

<l 

63 
84 

50 
60 

70 

74 
75 
60 
42 
70 

65 
55 
40 
50 
50 
60 
60 

40 
60 
70 
60 
50 
55 

45 

('i, 

60 

(a) 

% 

63 

90 
80 
45 
75 

81 
40 
40 
80 
80 
80 

70 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Dead  .. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Feller 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

Dead... 

Piecer  

Idle  
Laborer  
Ironworker 
Tailor 

Finisher  
Operator,  shirts. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Clerk,  office  
Button  sewer, 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n's 
clothing. 
Finisher 

Carpenter.. 
Bricklayer  . 

Laborer... 
Pickler, 
meat. 
Sawyer, 
boxes. 
Ironworker 
Machinist.. 
Butcher  
Laborer  
Elevator- 
man. 
Janitor  
Deserter  — 
Dead  
Laborer  
Dead 

Operator  

Canvas  stitcher.. 

Pad  maker  
Canvas  stitcher.. 
Padder    . 

Baster  
Feller  

Facer  

Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Piecer 

Operator  

Serger 

Serger  

Laborer  
Incapac  

Laborer  
Laborer  
Incapac  
Finisher... 
Teamster.  . 
Laborer  

Laborer  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Teamster.  . 
Deserter.  .  . 
Dead 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer.  .. 
Forewoman  
Canvas  stitcher.. 
Operator  
Button  sewer.  .. 
Forewoman's 
assistant. 
Trimmer,  gocarts 
Serger  

Operator 

Cleaner 

Shoes  

Laster 

Padder 

Machinist.. 
Salesman, 
traveling. 
Incapac  
Electrician. 
Laborer  
Inspector, 
iron. 
Blacksmith 
Laborer  
Laborer  

JAway  
>Presser  

Scand.,  F... 

Scand.,  F... 
Irish,  N  

Presser  

Presser  

Operator  
Finisher  

Slovak,  F... 
Croatian,  F. 

Slovak,  F... 
Croatian,  F. 
Slovak,  F... 

Polish,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

7 
18 

19 
3 

8 

A 

4 

Cleaner 

Operator" 

Button  sewer.  .  . 
Baster  

Baster  .  . 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

ny. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 

and 
15. 

"i" 

1 
1 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

4 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

7 
5 

7 

5 
6 
7 
9 
8 

4 
10 

4 
10 

9 

8 
11 

8 
6 
7 

8 
3 
9 
7 
10 
7 
7 

5 
7 
4 
9 
6 
4 

10 
7 
11 
8 
6 
3 
6 
3 

9 
4 

9 
7 

8 
5 
5 

3 
.    9 

4 
3 

2 

3 
3 
4 
4 
3 

2 
2 

3 

3 

2 

4 
3 
2 
3 

4 

3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 

3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

4 
4 
5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

$175 
460 

$10 

$343 
650 
300 

800 
1,250 
1,786 
991 
300 

285 
165 

200 
225 

295 

1,026 
275 
200 
170 
620 

215 

300 
1,174 

$528 
1,110 
534 

952 
1,334 
2,405 
1,721 
1,062 

985 
465 

706 
635 

809 

1,486 
1,168 
650 
378 
1,081 



$72 
60 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
132 
O.H. 

78 
60 

O.H. 
72 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
96 
72 
90 

O.H. 
54 
96 
108 
O.H. 
84 
84 

60 
66 
84 
72 
72 
O.H. 

96 
114 
O.H. 
96 
120 
90 
O.H. 
108 

180 
240 
90 
O.H. 

O.H. 
54 
96 

102 
120 

$1.45 
4.27 
1.47 

3.66 
4.28 
6.61 
3.68 
2.55 

4.74 
.89 

3.39 
1.22 

1.73 

3.57 
2.04 
1.56 
1.21 
2.97 

2.94 
2.56 
2.51 
1.61 
2.10 
1.85 
5.71 

1.47 
1.92 
1.39 
1.20 
3.53 
3.89 

1.66 
3.20 
1.69 
1.91 
3.14 
4.74 
4.16 
6.09 

2.18 
3.45 
1.35 

1.88 

1.73 
1.89 
2.12 

4.97 
2.25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

'57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

""$84" 

97 
84 
108 
200 
12 

3 
1 

1 

150 

$55 

$600 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 
2 

"2 

"i' 

i 
i 

i 

i 

.... 

2 
1 
1 

1 

511 
450 
700 

700 
300 

500 
350 

500 

390 
600 
450 
168 
450 

550 



$80 

50" 

6 
60 

4 
4 

1 
5 
3 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

"i" 

1 
1 

14 

70 
183 

440 

110 

40 

11 
250 

208 

1,223 
400 
1,174 
587 
1,090 
675 
2,080 

381 

700 
290 
563 
1,100 
809 

863 
1,164 
967 
796 
980 
740 
1,297 
950 

1,020 
717 
630 
685 

719 
492 
550 

775 
1,055 



100 

2 
2 
3 
2 

1 
3 

"z 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

"2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

.... 
1 

.... 

.... 

1 
1 

100 

289 

298 
394 
175 
1,600 

25 
200 
250 
300 
350 
207 

300 
804 
507 
180 
460 
740 
224 
300 

1,020 
40 
225 
250 

260 
6 
100 

300 
550 

696 
"~480~ 

500 

145 
500 

211 

40 

225 
750 
500 

337 
360 
300 
616 

38 

""162" 
114 



112* 

210 

160 

295 

17 

208 

1 

1 

1 

750 
650 

""525* 
300 
300 

286 
337 
450 

489 

323 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 



"*22~ 
25 

""iso" 

80 
135 

173 
3 



4 
3 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

, 

lie 

475 



25 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN.  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

/  16 

I  17 
1  16 
I  17 
\  16 
I  17 
'  16 
17 
18 

19 
/  16 
I  18 
f  16 
I  18 
16 
I  18 
16 

18 

16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 

16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 

18 
22 
25 

16 
19 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

S294 
442 
200 
264 
50 
300 
250 
220 
200 

300 
195 
180 
150 
200 
286 
312 
375 

375 

270 
360 
42 
300 
125 
300 

336 
460 
225 
180 
140 
270 
233 
250 
338 
320 
300 
416 
195 
250 
350 
150 
295 
320 
150 
225 
200 
160 
170 
200 
300 

180 
240 
216 

278 
286 

Yrs. 
since 
begin 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 
79 
80 

81 

82 
83 

84 

85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F-. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Slav.,  F  

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

5 
25 
22 

15 

6 
26 
3 

20 

15 
28 

14 

22 
14 
35 

5 
20 
20 
6 
20 
16 

1 
26 

Baster  

294 
294 
245 
283 
100 
300 
250 
180 
210 

250 
260 
240 
200 
290 
305 
305 
275 

275 

310 
270 
75 
300 
200 
300 

290 
300 
280 
240 
240 
300 
175 
150 
225 
310 
310 
310 
290 
300 
300 
290 
290 
290 
300 
300 
300 
275 
260 
275 
216 

216 
240 
216 

275 
305 

2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 

4 
3 
4 

3A 
2 
4 
2 

4 

2 
-   4 
5 
5 
1 
3 

2 
4 
2 
'4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
5 
2 
7 
7 
3 
5 
7 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
4 
(•) 

°i 

a) 

3 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

(") 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

36 
40 
80 
80 
40 
50 
80 
75 
80 

Finisher... 

Asst.    fore- 
man. 

Laborer  
Tailor  

}fiaster  

\L  a  m  p  • 
/     lighter. 

jlncapac  — 

Sash     fac- 
tory. 

j-Cooper  
Idle  

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Baster  
Timekeeper  
Operator  
Finisher  

Collar  maker  
Feller 

Clerk,  shoes  
Waist      maker, 
women's  cloth- 
ing- 
Button  sewer.  .. 
Padder 

70 
90 
80 
86 
70 
70 
80 

60 

80 
50 
50 
70 
70 
70 

54 
54 
(50 
54 
50  1 
80 
70 
80 
80 
70 
40 
50 
60 
63 
60 
70 
70 
80 
70 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
(a) 

(a) 

w 

(a) 

72 
54 

Padder  
Sleeve  maker  
Finisher.. 

Padder 

Baker  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Laundress 

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Candy.  . 

Basting  puller... 
Saleswoman, 
dep't  store. 
Operator  

1  Frame  pol- 
[    isher 

^Laborer  
[•Laborer  
j-Dead 

Operator.. 

Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Shoe-lace  maker. 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Baster  

^Dead 

Operator  

Iron  molder 
Dead. 

Stitcher... 

Finisher. 

Finisher 

Facer 

Operator  
Operator.. 

Bricklayer 

DpRfl 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Serger  

Serger  

Serger 

Carpenter.. 

Dead  

Sewer 
builder. 

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Finisher...  . 

Collar  maker  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Photographer... 
Skirt  maker  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Wrapper,  candy 
Wrapper,  candy. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily, 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

1 

4 
4 

5 
4 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
3 

3 
4 

2 
4 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

6 
2 

7 
10 

8 

8 

5 
10 

7 
11 

11 

5 
9 

&12 
8 
4 

10 

7 
7 
9 
4 
11 

7 
8 

4 
4 

5 

5 

3 
6 

4 
4 

3 
3 
3 

4 
3 
2 

4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
5 

6 
4 

$600 
750 

700 
1,500 

200 
750 

$1,366 
944 

850 
970 

375 
1,025 

1,388 
750 

630 
342 
425 

796 
405 
410 

821 
1,036 
795 
765 
575 
780 

1,652 

564 

$1,966 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H 

O.H. 

$192 
O.H. 

84 
O.H. 

84 
102 

84 

60 
O.H. 
O.H. 

96 
60 
O.H. 
216 
120 
O.H. 

276 
O.H. 

$5.40 
3.26 

4.88 
6.44 

2.23 
3.64 

4.31 
2.73 

1.89 
2.47 
1.98 

1.67 
2.61 
.2.23 

1.68 
4.49 
2.87 
2.17 
2.76 
2.01 

4.54 
3.51 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
83 

84 

85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

$360 
210 

4 
65 

1,694 
2,030 

2,680 

579 
1,892 

1,570 
1,563 

1,080 
642 
925 

1,041 
1,086 
464 

874 
1  633 



$120 

$242 

52 
182 
100 

315 
530 

468 
450 

500 

175 
481 

245 

80 

$300 



1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

70 

200 
54 



53 
22 
180 

575 

70 

1,045 
1,015 

250 

575 
1,148 

1,652 
1.461 

4 

.... 

1 

200 
075 

168 
31 





191 

200 

1        2 

1 

b  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

96 

97 

98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

122 

122 
124 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

16 

19 
16 
19 

16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
\  19 
f  16 
I  19 
f  16 
I  19 
f  16 
\19 
/  16 
\  19 
f  16 
\19 
16 
19 
21 
f  16 
\20 
/  16 
20 
16 
\  20 
16 
\20 
16 
\  20 

/  16 
\20 

f  16 
\20 
I  16 
\20 

f  16 
20 

22 

f  16 
20 
22 

16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
22 
17 
17 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.  . 
Polish,  F.... 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Polish,  F.... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

3 

3 

36 
27 
25 
27 
29 
28 
22 
25 

27 

7 
2 
24 
15 
20 
25 
16 
18 

A 
23 

8 
16 
25 
38 
25 

5 

6 
12 

S  a  1  e  s  w  o  man, 
dep't  store. 
Facer  

30 

290 
60 
300 

225 

200 
300 
300 
76 
288 
300 
275 
225 
270 
300 
270 
250 
300 
280 
300 
290 
290 
285 
310 
310 
250 
290 
275 
275 
180 
210 
275 
200 
304 
240 
240 
240 
200 
290 
140 
270 
270 
300 
192 
300 

270 
200 
300 
300 
290 
290 
280 
280 
280 
250 
270 
300 
300 
305 

S2S 

255 
35 
450 

150 

200 
350 
350 
70 
432 
325 
375 
150 
450 
250 
225 
250 
636 
190 
450 
280 
310 
375 
400 
300 
200 
425 
298 
596 
110 
260 
250 
333 
238 
400 
400 
400 
230 
360 
192 
495 
495 
600 
320 
650 

300 
250 
265 
450 
225 
300 
230 
550 
326 
250 
190 
500 
275 
610 

T'S 
4 
3A 

2 
5 
2 
5 

5A 

5 
6 
2 
5 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(°) 
(a) 

(0) 

3 
5 

7 
3 
7 
5 
12 
2 
7 

cA 

2 
6 

(°) 

(a) 

5 
3 
5 

3* 

5 

2 
4 
5 

3 
6 
2 
7 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
10 
3 
7 
5 
2 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

I 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

60 

60 
60 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
80 
80 
60 
60 
70 
54 
a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 
63 
70 
70 
50 

>Storekeeper 

^Laborer  

>  Laborer  
SB  a  b  be  i 

f    turner. 
>T)pad 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

B  aster 

Painter,  picture 
frame. 
Cleaner        .  .  . 

Operator  
Operator 

Operator  

Operator  

Finisher 

JBricklayer  . 
J-Laborer  
\Dead... 

Baster  

B  aster 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 
Operator  

Tacker,  hand... 
Small  work  .  .  .  :  . 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Operator,  taping 
Baster  
Hand  sewer  
Padder 

/ 
j-Dead  

>  Laborer  
Incapac  

Hod  carrier 
jPresser..... 
j-Dead.  
JTruckman  . 
JDead  

Button  sewer.  .. 
Baster  

Feller 

Busheler 

Small  work  
Baster 

No.. 
No 



Operator  
Operator  
Ticket  printer... 
Assembler,  tel  .  . 
Sleeve  maker  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(0) 

&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
70 
70 
70 
60 
30 
(°) 
(a) 
60 
60 
60 
70 
60 
75 
75 
72 
63 
90 

60 
65 
70 
70 
70 
72 
70 
80 
80 
60 
70 
70 
20 
40 

Small  work  

\Dead  

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Operator 

j-Barkeeper.. 
jlron  molder 

•Dead  

Operator  

Collar  maker  
Collar  maker  
Collar  maker  
Seamstress 

(Cabinet- 
maker. 

\Dead 

Operator  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Baster  
Basting  puller.  .  . 
Fly  sewer 

JFlorist  

\  Cab  i  n  e  t  - 
/    maker. 

Idle  
Dead  

Baster 

Glove  maker  
Lining  maker... 
Top  maker  
Button  sewer  
Finisher 

Button  sewer.  .. 
Baster  
Finisher  
Forewoman  

Laborer  
Dead... 

Peddler, 
fruit. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week 
ly  in 
come 
of 
fam- 

uy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal 

6 
11 

5 

7 

4 
10 
5 

4 
9 
6 

7 

5 
7 
3 
9 
7 
6 
5 
10 

8 
8 

3 

8 
6 

5 

G 

7 

5 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn 
era. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

2 

1 
1 

14 

anc 
15. 

16 
and 
over 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 

5 
3 

2 

2 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 

3 

3 
5 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 

5 

4 

2 

3 
4 

3 
3 

4 

3 

2 

$450 

330 

395 
475 

$283 

869 

350 
700 

834 
1,150 

$733 
1,199 

$360 

180 

O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
S4 
96 
78 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

132 
144 
78 
120 
78 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

180 
O.H. 

84 
132 
144 

O.H. 
90 

O.H. 

84 
144 

$2.35 

2.10 

3.19 
3.27 

4.02 
2.93 
3.75 
2.28 
1.89 
2.95 

2.94 

5.00 
4.63 
5.73 
4.25 
2.76 
4.51 
5.27 
2.92 

4.04 
6.08 

3.56 

2.94 
4.36 

5.20 
3.45 

4.87 

2.40 
2.26 

96 

97 

98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
'    109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 

117 

118 
119 

120 
121 

122 

123 

124 

$84 
16 

2 

829 
1,191 

836 
1,525 
975 
475 

886 
919 

1,070 

1,300 
1,685 

894 
1,990 

3 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

375 
375 

$200 

600 
475 

886 
640 

965 
700 

159 

120 
105 

600 
450 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

$150 

1,085 
894 
1,500 

240 

490 

1,003 
1,106 
800 
865 

1,682 
1,570 

550 

715 
810 

1,185 
1,076 

1,190 

275 
610 

300 
50 
255 

60 
6 

1,003 
1,406 
1,370 
1,520 

1,682 
2,530 

556 
1,222 



520 
400 

900 



2 

2 
1 

507 
550 

1,360 

168 
134 

1,353 
1,076 

1,774 

625 

940 

...... 

1 

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

450 
"330" 





$200 



150 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 

ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs, 

since 
begin 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

125 

126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 

160 
161 

162 

163 

164 
165 
166 

167 

168 

169 
170 
171 

172 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Bohem.,  N.. 

35 

20 
15 

10 

3 

4 
21 
23 
25 

17 

17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
f  17 
i  18 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Seamer  
Ticket  sewer  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

290 

300 
270 

270 

300 
240 
290 
290 
300 
300 
290 
300 
265 
216 

200 
150 
300 
293 
275 
275 

270 
290 
200 
310 
290 

270 
300 

300 
300 
280 
290 
225 
100 

290 
300 

280 
300 

280 
120 

270 
150 
310 

275 
300 

290 
300 
280 
270 
270 

repor 

$345 

450 

220 

315 

300 
220 
275 
328 
250 
275 
360 
250 
415 
235 

225 
150 
250 
256 
250 
225 

380 
290 
100 
310 
500 

205 
450 

240 

485 
250 
250 
235 
115 

240 
450 

200 
441 

327 

80 

315 
220 
416 

250 
179 

264 
320 
280 
360 
275 

ted. 

3 

(a) 

3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 

2 
4 
2 
2 
3 

2 

(a) 

3 

W3 

2 
3 
3. 

4 
4 

(a) 
4 

(a) 
(a) 

3 
2 

(0) 

2 
3 

3 
3 

1 

2 

Yes 

(a) 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

75 

(a) 
10 

78 
30 

Musician... 
Dead... 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Stone   ma- 
son. 
Tailor 

Laborer  
Finisher... 
Dead  

Baster 

Finisher  

80 
80 
72 
70 
30 
70 
80 
70 

70 
70 
50 
80 
60 
60 

70 
70 
70 
80 
80 

80 
(a) 

80 

(«) 

(a) 

90 
30 
65 

70 
36 

(a) 
63 

(a) 
(a) 

80 
72 
(a) 

70 
49 

63 
46 
72 
65 
80 

Baster  

Teamster. 
Bricklayer 
Teamster. 
Clothing.  . 
Fireman  .  . 
Timek'p'r. 
Case  clean- 
er. 
Laborer  
Busheler... 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Dead  

Piecer 

Folder,  laundry. 
Operator 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem..  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Slovak,  F... 
Slovak,  F... 

Slovak,  F... 
Croatian.  F  . 
Scotch,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

8 
25 
15 
30 

23 
28 
6 
35 
25 
17 

17 
20 

4? 
30 

2 
5 

20 
15 
34 
30 
18 
25 

23 
20 

10 
9 

22 
25 

20 
19 
18 

15 

7 

20 
15 
15 

5 

Operator  
Operator  

Operator  

Operator  

Seamstress  .  . 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Sleeve  maker  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  
Finisher  . 

Fireman... 

Laborer  
Laborer  
Idle  

Baster  
Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

Lumber  
Foreman.  .  . 

Dead    . 

Cabinet- 
maker. 
Driver  
Lumber  
Watchman. 
Dead 

Operator 

Operator  

Finisher  

Finisher  

Teamster.  . 
Sand  drier, 
R.  R. 
Molder,iron 
Laborer  

Laborer.  .  . 
Plate  help- 
er, fdry. 

Teamster.  . 

Drill  -press 
hand. 
Dead 

Finisher... 

Small  work  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher 

Seamer  

Box  maker,  pa- 
per. 
Piecer  

Padder  

Lining  maker  .  .  . 
Machine  closer, 
bakery. 
Operator  

Laborer       I 
Finisher.... 

Laborer  
Furni  t  u  re  1 
maker. 
Laborer  ' 
Gluer  
Deserter  

Dead  

Padder 

Tacker.hand  
Baster  . 

Finisher 

Baster  

Finisher 

oNol 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 

5 

7 

6 

5 
7 
4 
5 
4 
10 
4 
8 
6 
6 

7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
7 

4 

4 

8 

7 
7 

4 

4 

6 
6 
4 
5 

7 
5 

6 
10 

8 

7 

9 

9 

5 
9 
10 

6 
4 

9 
8 
4 

7 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 

2 
4 

3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
7 
2 
2 
3 
4 

5 
5 
2 
3 
2 
4 

3 
3 
5 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
4 

4 
3 

5 
4 

1 
5 
4 

3 
3 

3 
2 
3 

4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

,10' 

1 
.... 

2 

"2" 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

1 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 
4 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
'  ? 

2 

•2 

3 

•2 

1 

4 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
3 

3 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

1 
2 

2 

$350 

$645 

450 
896 

469 

300 
1,320 
275 
328 
250 
1,325 
360 
250 
415 
435 

1,425 
650 
250 
646 
250 
600 

380 
690 
984 
310 
572 

505 
450 

240 

1,3S5 
250 
851 
235 
115 

240 
575 

300 
1  141 

$425 

$1,420 

489 
1,746 

949 

'     750 

1,649 
587 
878 
1,130 
2,095 
460 
750 
1,091 
1,024 

1,953 

O.H. 

$120 
180 

180 

120 
264 
90 
96 
O.H. 
132 
36 
66 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
90 

72 
60 
96 

66 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
O.H. 

72 
O.H. 

120 
O.H. 
84 
O.H. 

96 
90 

84 
108 

108 
O.H. 

144 
O.H. 

96 
192 
O.H. 

60 
114 

114 
O.H. 
156 

204 

$3.41 

1.88 
4.80 

3.04 

2.88 
4.53 
2.82 
3.38 
5.43 
4.03 
2.21 
1.80 
3.50 
3.28 

5.37 
3.50 
1.44 
4.56 
2.09 
2.47 

3.92 
6.08 
2.52 
3.56 
5.05 

3.05 
6.11 

3.40 
6.38 
1.56 
3.36 
1.81 
2.46 

2.56 
1.65 

1.89 
4.51 

3.82 
1.69 

2.57 
4.96 
3.38 

2.24 
3.70 

2.17 
2.04 
6.03 

3.12 

125 

126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 

159 

160 
161 

162 
163 

164 

165 
166 

167 
168 

169 
170 
171 

172 

$39 

650 
480 

450 

225 

$200 

$520 



2 

.... 

104 
"  "  "95" 

632 

312 

1 

.... 
2 
.... 

2 

1 
1 

550 
605 
750 
100 
500 
265 
230 

398 
475 
200 
540 

180 
20 

"4 
1 

"3" 
.... 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

250 



380 
180 

130 
50 

31 

179 

100 

1,275 
450 
1,186 
435 
900 

815 

1,264 
1,049 
1,296 
1,837 

635 
1,271 

1,062 
1,989 
325 
873 
660 
640 

800 
860 

788 
1  641 

300 

1 

1 

.... 
1 

198 

185 

300 

330 
190 

105 

230 

384 

"•2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

65 
40 

825 
920 

121 
345 

30 
108 

100 
113 

62 
56 

136 

600 

760 

416 
75 

1 

1 
1 

132 

484 

.... 

1 
4 

2 
2 

2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

2 

3 
4 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i 
i 

.... 

i 

22 

406 

425 
390 

475 
125 

400 
500 

520 
410 

135 

85 
160 

88 

120 
20 

1,147 
360 

115 
1,873 



1,787 
790 

667 
2,323 
1.759 

700 

769 

1,015 

848 
1,255 

1.135 

220 

352 

450 

598 

350 
457 

351 

528 

625 

150 

921 

250 

179 

664 
320 
1  °55 

90 

100 

133 



""475" 

1 

1 

i 

100 

1.035 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Fare 
ily 
num 
ber 

174 
175 
176 

177 

178 

179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

185 

186 
187 

188 
189 

190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 

197 

198 
199 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Ag 
l  1 

i 

2 

1 

[  22 
'  17 

19 

'  17 
19 
(  17 
19 
/  17 
i  19 
/  17 
1  19 
f  17 
1  19 
/  17 
1  19 
'  17. 

19 

17 
19 
17 

19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 

19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 

19 
17 
19 
21' 
17 
19 
21 
17 
19 
21 
23 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Day 

Ear 
ing 
pas 
yea 

Yrs 
sine 
begin 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
•  ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

wor 
ed 
pas 
yea 

Father. 

Mother. 

Hebrew,  F 
Polish,  F.. 
Polish.  F.. 

Polish,  F... 

Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  N. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Lith.,  F  
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Bohem.,  N.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

2 
28 
30 

29 
3 

1* 

23 

26 
23 
18 

18 

36 
16 

26 
25 

30 

18 
27 

9 
28 
27 

20 

35 
23 

Padder.... 

290 
300 
290 
290 
300 
300 
240 
270 
240 
125 

48 

300 
280 
295 
300 
225 
225 
200 
200 
288 
265 
200 
280 
200 

270 

160 
160 
300 

300 
200 
50 
300 
300 
300 

250 
270 
300 
260 
280 
250 

295 
70 
300 
300 
220 
300 
120 
250 
250 
300 
250 
276 
266 
290 
270 
305 
300 

$295 
350 
260 
450 
375 
475 
300 
335 
360 
125 

44 

300 
250 
360 
330 
188 
262 
128 
127 
325 
450 
160 
325 
146 

450 

275 

100 
300 

400 
100 
70 
350 
335 
330 

375 
205 
400 
500 
400 
307 

330 
70 
425 
450 
250 
900 
150 
250 
300 
364 
300 
272 
275 
200 
315 
450 
460 

3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 

<? 
% 

1% 

1 
1 
3 
8 
3 
5 
3 
5 

5 
3 
5 
2 

6 

3 
7 
3 

4 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 

5 
4 
5 
(°) 

(2> 
3 

3A 

7 
3 
5 
7 
4 
6 
8 
10 
3 
8 
3 
7 
4 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

& 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
(°) 

(0) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Voc 

40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
80 
50 
40 
40 
70 

40 

20 
60 
56 
60 
30 
30 
70 
70 
65 
70 
70 
70 
72 

72 

80 
60 
60 

60 
70 
70 
50 
60 
70 

80 
2 
70    1 
(°)     1 
(a)     J 
60 

23 
90 
100 
80 
70 
70 
70 
60   I 
60 
40    f 
50 
70  \ 
60    f 
80   \ 
70   / 

a  ft 

Dead  
Dead  
j-Carpenter 

Incapac... 

Shoe  dealer 

ICabinet- 
I    maker. 
\Sec  tion 
f  hand,R.R 

JBaster  
JTailor  
j-Dead  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

3ome. 
3ome. 
Home. 

lome. 

lome. 
lome. 
Home. 

Padder 

Baster  
Armhole  raiser 
Operator 

Baster 

Baster  

Baster  

Baster 

Button  ho  le 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Baster.  . 

Seamer 

Packer,  candy. 
Finisher... 

Finisher. 

Baster 

Baster  

Operator 

Baster 

Lining  maker... 
Lining  maker... 
B  u  ttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  u  ttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Operator  
Operator  

Operator  

i-Laborer.  .  . 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

I  Dead  

Section 
hand,R.R. 

Laborer  
Laborer  

Carpenter.. 
>Dead 

Operator 

Operator 

troner,  laundry.  . 
Collar  maker  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  .  . 

Baster  

Sample  maker.  . 
Pop  maker  
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Stuffer,  packing- 
house. 
Finisher  

•Carpenter.. 
Machinist.. 

Dead  

faster.  . 

Seamstress  

Operator  j.. 
Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Operator  
Operator... 

Cobbler.  .  .  . 
Dead... 

Operator  

Operator 

Watchman. 
Carpenter.. 
Dead.. 

Jaster 

Operator  
Baster.  . 

faster  .  . 

Mnisher  
Examiner.  .  . 

No  t  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
bv 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal 

4 
5 

8 

4 

6 

8 
8 

9 
6 

5 

S 

7 

8 
10 

6 
10 

8 

6 
9 

5 
8 
12 

9 

8 
&7 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 

der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

3 
3 
2 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 

6 
5 

4 

3 
2 
2 

3 
3 

4 

3 

4 

4 
4 

4 
5 
3 
4 

3 

2 
5 

5 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
G 
6 

5 

5 
4 
1 

$1,245 

$1,245 

2,100 
995 

749 

1,510 
1,370 

831 
1,230 
882 
942 

1,521 

375 
1,990 

473 
1,310 

1.925 

880 
2,730 

1.137 
2,760 
3,800 

1,284 
1,403 

$350 

$216 
O.H. 
O.H. 

96 

240 

180 
96 

108 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

96 
O.H. 

O.H. 
96 
O.H. 

180 
O.H. 

108 
162 
O.H. 

120 

O.H. 
O.H. 
81 

$5.99 
3.83 
5.05 

4.78 

2.40 

3.63 
3.29 

1.78 
3.94 
3.39 
2.26 

4.18 

.90 
3.83 

1.52 
2.52 

4.63 

2.82 
5.83 

4.37 
6.63 
6.09 

2.74 

3.37 
3.95 
5.07 

174 
175 
176 

177 

178 

179 
180 

181 
182 
183 

184 

185 

186 
187 

188 
189 

190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 

197 
198 
199 

1 
1 

1 

995 
850 

995 

549 
1,030 

$1,045 

$5 

$200 

1 

1 

1 

2 

200 

480 
450 

375 
345 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

r 
i 

i 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

255 

230 

6 
40 
20 
155 

690 

450 
555 
775 

485 

596 

375 
1,300 

170 
685 

705 

605 
1,360 

637 
2,760 



290 
87 
17 

175 

120 
65 

240 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

285 
750 



500 

225 
550 

975 

70 

13 
75 

5 
175 

3 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 
2 



$100 



244 
310 

870 
480 

500 

20 

1 
3 

2 

1,040 
902 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

600 

416 
588 

3,100 

1,214 

867 
515 
910 

100 





70 

120 
60 
145 

276 

1,439 
1.055 



&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


1 
The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Occupation  or  con- 

Fam- 

dition of— 

ily 
num 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Father. 

Mother. 

200 

Polish,  F.... 

25 

/  17 
1  20 

Piecer  

225 
300 

$140 
325 

4 

7 

Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
60 

Teamster.  . 

Home. 

Stitcher 

f  17 

Clerk,mail  order. 

225 

263 

3 

Yes. 

70 

201 

Hebrew,  F.. 

8 

20 

Button  sewer.  .. 

225 

354 

6 

Yes. 

(a) 

Peddler... 

Home. 

[  23 

Operator 

300 

450 

8 

Yes. 

20 

'  17 

Operator,  silk... 

150 

100 

2 

Yes. 

50 

202 

Polish,  F.... 

25 

20 

Sewer.  . 

200 

233 

5 

Yes. 

60 

Furnit  u  r  e 
maker. 

Home. 

!  23 

Collar  maker  

225 

250 

8 

Yes. 

40 

203 

Italian,  F... 

19 

/  17 

i  21 

Paper  boxes  
Candy... 

90 
305 

54 
350 

3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes 

90 
120 

Laborer... 

Work. 

204 

Hebrew,  F.. 

IT'S 

[17 
i  21 

B  aster 

20 
240 

10 
136 

7A 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Dead  

Home. 

Sewer  

205 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

\  17 

Baster  

300 

450 

6 

Yes. 

20 

Idle 

Home. 

206 

Bohem.,  F.. 

35 

I  21 
/  17 
I  21 

Baster  
Stenographer  — 
Operator  

290 
200 
300 

440 
267 
450 

6 
3 

7 

No.  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
70 

Machinist.. 

Home. 

207 

Polish,  F.... 

25 

f  17 

Padder.. 

310 

430 

.(<*) 

(°) 

(«) 

Holder, 

Home. 

21 

Collar  maker  

290 

480 

(0) 

(0) 

(a) 

iron. 

:  17 

Bookbinder  

300 

250 

3 

Yes. 

70 

21 

Buttonhole 

284 

425 

7 

Yes. 

75 

208 

Scand.,  F... 

17 

maker,  hand, 

Painter  

Home. 

child  r  en's 

clothing. 

• 

209 

American 

:  17 

Operator...  . 

290 

380 

1 

Yes. 

54 

Wood  pol- 

Home. 

21 

Stitcher 

290 

590 

7 

Yes 

63 

isher. 

17 

Tacker,  hand, 

288 

215 

4 

Yes! 

70 

210 

Irish,  F  

t'r 

children's 
clothing. 

Dead  

Home. 

21 

Office  girl  

288 

326 

7 

Yes. 

70 

:  17 

Office  girl    

24 

20 

i 

Yes 

72 

21 

B  uttonhole 

216 

452 

5^ 

Yes! 

72 

211 

Bohem.,  F.. 

35 

24 

maker,  hand. 
Bookbinder  

300 

412 

9 

Yes. 

54 

Incapac  

Home. 

33 

Stitcher 

300 

700 

22 

Yes 

27 

17 

B  uttonhole 

250 

420 

2 

Yes! 

70 

212 

Italian,  F.  .  . 

16 

22 

maker,  hand. 
Candy  maker  — 

225 

337 

8 

Yes. 

80 

Barber  

Home. 

213 

Bohem.,  F.. 

29 

f  17 
22 

Operator 

300 

onn 

275 

ten 

3 

Yes. 

"V«r. 

80 

Dead... 

Home. 

Welt  maker  • 

214 
215 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

23 
23 

17 
1  23 
17 
23 

Baster 

oUU 

300 
276 
270 
300 

OOU 

300 
368 
380 
450 

10 
3 
9 

4 
9 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

.60 
'    50 
50 
72 
70 

Cement) 
/     worker.  / 
\Gateman,  1 
I    R.  R.      I 

Home. 
Home. 

Stripper,  tobacco 
Pocket  maker  .  .  . 
Operator,  gloves 

216 

German,  F.. 

37 

g 

|  35 

Tacker,  hand.... 
Stenographer  
Operator  

294 
305 
250 

225 
572 
405 

1 

7 
22 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

70 
90 
70 

[Dead  

Dead.. 

217 
218 

219 
220 

Polish,  F.... 
Irish,  F  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

18 
15 

16 

12 

i  17 

125 
f  17 
i  26 
t  17 
\58 
18 

Button  sewer... 
Domestic  
Stenographer.... 
Operator  
Finisher  
Home  finisher.  .  . 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

285 
330 
260 
300 
300 
300 
225 

300 
416 
280 
439 
100 
250 
258 

5 

<2> 
8 
9 
9 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

70 
(a) 
63 
50 

~"i6" 

f  Laborer  

iPacker,\ 
I  china.       / 
IPeddler,! 
[    fruit.       / 
Laborer  

Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 

221 

Italian,  F... 

4 

18 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

225 

337 

3 

No 

Blacksmith 

Home. 

222 

Italian,  F... 

27 

18 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

275 

325 

4 

Yes. 

63 

Incapac  

Home. 

223 

Italian,  F... 

16 

18 

Buttonhole       260 
maker,  hand.   ' 

420 

4 

Yes. 

64 

Storekeeper 

Home. 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN.  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


1 

Membership  of  family.                   Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
4 

4 

4 
6 
2 
3 
2 

3 

2 
3 

4 

3 

2 
2 
2 

4 

3 
3 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 

1 

&12 

7 

9 

9 
8 
6 
6 
6 

5 

4 
6 

6 

7 
6 
7 
6 

4 

8 
5 

10 

8 

8 
3 
4 

4 
4 

5 

6 
7 
3 
5 
3 

4 

3 
3 

4 

a 

a 

4 
4 

3 

3 
3 

4 

3 

4 
1 
2 

$918 
400 

325 
475 

$1,170 
1,067 

783 

999 
1,848 
890 
842 
910 

975 

970 
1,231 

$275 

$2,363 
1,467 

1,108 

1,480 
1,975 
990 
1,772 
1,960 

1.560 

1.504 
1,231 

1,836 

1,449 

1,443 
1,628 
1,410 

O.H. 
$216 

O.H. 

108 
252 
216 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
204 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 

O.H. 
120 

144 

84 

108 
108 
336 

$3.79 
4.03 

2.37 

3.16 
4.75 
3.17 
5.68 
6.28 

6.00 

7.23 
3.95 

5.88 

3.98 

4.63 
4.47 
4.52 

5.78 

3.38 
5.97 

1.39 
1.58 

2.16 
2.08 
4.75 

200 
201 

202 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 

209 
210 

211 

212 

213 
214 
215 

216 

217 
218 

219 
220 

221 
222 
223 

$1,151 

2 
3 

1 

$6 

1 
1 

$127 
100 
108 

1 

750 
800 

575 
534 

72 
250 

10 

2 

150 

1 

1 

1,584 

757 

825 
668 
830 

1  202 

252 

192 
360 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

500 

258 
250 
100 

710 
480 



1,202 

1,406 
1,553 

725 
658 

897 
325 
989 

518 

1 

2 

1 
1 

420 
714 

150 
350 

252 

716 
719 

350 
258 

595 
325 
420 

270 
120 
100 

4 
3 

2 

2 
1 

1 

125 

50 
50 

.... 

i 

.... 

550 

19 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
terd- 
ance. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Fam 

ny 

num 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

224 
225 
226 
227 

228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 

241 
242 

243 

244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 

252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 

263 

264 
265 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F.  .. 

Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F,  . 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Polish,  F.  . 
Polish  ,F.  .. 
Scand.,F... 

12 

18 

7 

I* 

40 
35 

23 
25 
19 

26 
26 
17 

5 
27 

23 
40 

5 
3* 

26 

21 
20 
19 
16 
18 
20 
(a) 
Hi 

24 
17 
30 
16 
22 
25 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 

18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

SIS 
!! 
IS 

19 
20 
18 
19 
20 
18 
i20 

Hook  sewer  
Baster 

216 
300 
235 
300 
285 

300 
300 
300 
288 
290 
300 
288 
300 

300 
210 

300 
150 

300 
300 

275 

300 

288 
280 
250 
290 
270 
295 
300 

300 
275 
300 
250 
225 
294 
300 

282 
276 

300 
216 
270 
275 
300 

200 
290 
305 
300 
290 
75 
120 

$162 
250 
315 
250 
380 

355 

350 
360 
460 
450 
290 
384 
300 

200 
175 

350 
200 

350 

450 

410 

350 
336 
245 
300 
260 
420 
480 
350 

375 
429 
400 
333 
262 
350 
350 

325 

250 

450 
225 
475 
460 
500 

200 
365 
400 
400 
385 
60 
60 

3 

(a) 
2 
2 
4 

5 

6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
3 

4 
3 

(a) 
(a) 

3 

5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
6 
4 

6 
4 
4 
(a) 

4 
9 

3 
2 

(a) 

«V 

5 
3 

3 
3 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

4 

No.. 

Laborer  
Laborer.... 
Presser  
Dead... 

Work  . 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(•) 

w 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(a) 

a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

a 

a. 

VPQ 

(1o 

50 
70 

54 
40 
80 
70 
75 
70 
50 
80 

60 
72 

70 
80 

(a) 

(0) 

80 

60 
54 
70 
80 
60 
55 
40 
60 

55 
20 
50 
(•) 

50 
53 
40 

(«) 

60 

(a) 

(«) 

70 
60 
12 

12 
12 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

""on" 

Finisher  

Baster 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Baster 

Brickmaker 
Dead  
Carpenter.. 
Laborer  
Cleaner,  car 
Watchman. 
Tailor 

Packer,  seeds  
Seamer....     ..  . 

Pocket  maker  ... 
Pocket  maker... 
Piecer  

Serger 

Press   operator, 
hardware. 
Baster 

Laborer  

Saloon 
keeper. 
Carpenter.. 

Dead... 
Dead  

Finisher,     chil- 
dren's clothing. 
Seamer.. 

Entry   clerk, 
leather  goods. 
Baster 

Clerk  
Away 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer  
Operator  

Dead  

Laborer  
Dead 

-Baster  

Laborer  
Machinist.. 
Dead  
Laborer  

oJ!i 

Operator 

Packer,  biscuits. 
Stitcher.  .  . 

Baster.  . 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Seamer.  . 

Cooper  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Dead 

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Button  sewer... 
Examiner 

Operator  

Presser... 

Tdlp 

American  .  .  . 

Forewoman, 
asst. 
Baster. 

DpaH 

Slovak,  F.. 
Dutch,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

5 
16 

1 
15 

5 

23 

7 

Laborer  
Teamster  .  . 

Peddler.... 
Laborer  — 

Painter,! 
carriage./ 

Dead  

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand; 
children's 
clothing. 
Clothing  

Presser 

Finisher  

Baster  

Clerk,  depart- 
ment store. 
Seamstress  
Baster  
Button  sewer  . 
Feller.  . 

Clothing  
Feller 

Clothing... 

Baster... 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

* 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 
4 
3 
1 
3 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

4 
3 

1 
3 

3 
4 

Earnings  of—- 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

7 
5 
2 

4 

7 
2 
8 
5 
6 
6 
3 
7 

8 
4 

2 
4 

7 

f> 

$240 
392 
150 

$126 

$20 
120 

$162 
500 
715 
250 
880 

607 
350 
1,185 
676 
450 
890 
384 
300 

1,350 
575 

350 
800 

350 

1,776 

$48 

$596 
1,012 
865 
262 
1,320 

1,407 

$84 
144 
168 
108 
120 

O.H. 
60 
O.H. 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
O.H. 
96 

O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
108 

84 
87 

O.H. 

72 
O.H. 
O.H. 
120 
72 
72 
72 
90 

O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
102 
84 
72 
270 

84 
O.H. 

204 
120 

264 

84 
180 

$2.29 
2.78 
3.33 
2.52 
6.35 

3.87 
5.19 
5.13 
5.18 
3.54 
4.33 
8.78 
2.23 

5.40 
3.85 

3.37 
4.81 

2.47 
6.83 

1.73 

2.31 
3.48 
2.89 
3.25 
1.63 
4.05 
3.77 
1.36 

4.65 
2.73 
2.52 
1.55 
2.45 
5.05 
6.12 

2.64 
1.69 

2.92 

5.24 

5.25 

5.08 
1.17 

224 
225 
226 
227 
228 

22» 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235- 
236 

237 
235 

239 
249 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 
24& 
247 
748 
249 
250 
251 

252 
253 
254 
255- 
256 
257 
258 

269 
260 

261 
262 

263 

264 
265 

$133 
"'266' 

12 

440 

800 

1 

1 

1 

190 

540 
2,133 
1,346 
1,105 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
.... 

760 
600 
565 
460 
650 
450 

800 
225 

188 
70 

565 

90 

1,350 
1,370 
810 

2,246 
800 

350 

1,000 

900 

1,776 

630 
1,200 

392 

336 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

60 

96 

1 

200 
6 

24 

"'468' 

2 

1 

520 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
.... 

2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

4 

2 

3 

3 
2 

7 

10 
3 
8 
8 
7 
7 
5 
9 

3 
7 
8 
11 
3 
4 
5 

6 
9 

12 
6 

5 

5 
8 

2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 

6 
4 

4 

4 
4 

100 

410 

725 
336 
695 
300 
460 
900 
480 
500 

375 
429 
550 
333 
262 
950 
1,515 

325 
250 

1,195 
935 

1,065 

120 

175 

300 
147 
16 
310 
90 
95 

60 
154 

543 
1,201 
1,350 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
.... 

2 

336 
740 

242 

45 

595 
1,473 
980 
635 

725 
992 
1,050 

450 
500 

28 

135 

200 
500 
500 
500 

150 
13 

3 
3 
4 

.... 
3 

1 
.... 

1 

50 

54 
120 

887 
382 
1,050 
1,590 

825 
791 

1,820 



100 

586 
300 

2 
3 

3 

1 
"2" 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

75 

350 

428 

500 
450 

300 

150 
108 

125 
250 

5 



1,635 
1,365 

1 
1 

135 
36 

1,185 
120 



1,320 
486 

.20 

3 

330 

b  Occupation  not  reported. 
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TAP  F  XXVII  -SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

ge- 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

0%?.' 
ed 
ast 
ear 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Can 
ead 
nd 
rite. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Yrs. 
nee 
gin- 
ing 
ork. 

chool 
at- 
;end- 
ance. 

Father. 

other. 

266 

267 

268 
269 

270 

271 
272 

273 
274 
275 
276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

28 
28 
283 

28 

285 
286 
28 
288 
289 
290 
29 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Hebrew,  F 
German,  F 

German,  F 
German,  F 
German,  F 
Bohem.,  F 
Bohem.,  F 
Bohem.,  F 
Bohem.,  F 

42 
24 

3 

38 

35 

28 
26 

16 
41 
24 
22 

25 

26 
25 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

J 

18 

20 
18 
20 
21 
24 
18 

20 
22 
18 

20 
22 

18 
20 

23 

28 
29 

18 
21 
18 

21 

18 
\21 
I  18 
I  22 
/  18 
\  22 
18 
\22 
f  18 
22 
25 

:  18 
23 

23 
il 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Sorter,    feather 
dusters. 
Docket  maker... 
Wrapper,  yeast. 
Operator  
Baster  

200 

270  i 
300  1 
300 
300 
230 
205 

205 
205 
120' 

290 

282 

300 
300 

276 

300 

288 

260 
260 
280 

300 

310 
300 
290 
240 
100 
270 
270 
208 
290 
200 
290 

216 
120 

295 
270 
255 
24 
280 
192 
175 
288 

280 
225 
300 
275 
300 
250 
7 

$241 

250 
310 
380 
400 
315 
240 

155 
200 
100 

700 
376 

400 
393 

368 

400 
425 

430 
430 
260 

180 

330 
330 
280 
325 
50 
540 
275 
416 
220 
160 
330 

144 
146 

410 
430 
420 
12 
220 
128 
203 
300 

285 
263 
31 
25 
400 
35 
7 

4 

6 
4 
6 

8 
2 

2 
3 
(°) 

8 

3 

6 

9 

14 

12 

3 
5 

4 

6 

(a) 

? 

1 
5 
4 
6 
3 
8 
11 

4 
8 

4 
9 
11 

7 
7 
1 
5 
I 

5 
4 
5 
5 
4 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(°) 

8 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

(a) 
(a) 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

70  1 

70   1 
70 
70 
40 
70 
27 

cDrayman  .  . 
Laborer  

Driver  
Idle  

Home. 
Home. 

3ome. 
Dead.. 

Home. 

Home 
Home 

Home 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 

Home. 
Work. 
Wrork. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Horn 
Work 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Wrapper,  yeast. 
Saleswoman, 
drugs. 

Feller 

60 
(•) 

n 

80 
80 

80 

80 
80 

80 
75 
80 

75 

w 

(a) 
80 
85 
80 
70 
70 
10 
85 
80 
70 

72 

81 

72 
72 
63 
50 
25 
10 
60 
60 

70 
70 
80 
60 
70 
70 
80 

Clerk,    publish- 
ing. 

Buttonhole 

maker,  mach. 
Stenographer  — 
Checkman,crack- 
ers. 
Clerk,    chewing 
gum. 
Clerk,  electric  co. 
Operator,    chil- 
dren's clothing. 
Seamer 

Dead 

•Carpenter.. 
[Laborer... 

f  Track  layer 
^Dftad 

S  earner 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Labeler,    cigar- 
box  fact. 
Button  sewer... 
Button  sewer.. 
Operator  

Operator 

loead  

Bookbinder  
Baster  
Operator 

Laborer... 
•Dead  

Operator  . 

Sewer,  lining.  .  . 
Pocket  maker  .  . 
Operator,  shirt- 
waists. 
Finisher 

Dead  

•Cleaner,  ca 

Laborer.. 
Laborer.. 
Dead  
Shocmake 
Machinist 

Laborer.. 
Deserter.. 
Teamster 
Dead  
Incapac  .  . 
Laborer.. 
Agent,  sew 
ing    ma- 
chines. 

Forewoman,  fin 
ishers. 
Pocket  maker. 
Joiner  
Pocket  maker. 
Finisher 

Finisher... 
Finisher  

Seamstress  
Sleeve     maker 
children's  clot 
ing. 
Serger 

Operator  
Trimmer  
Baster 

Finisher 

Seamstress  
Buttonhol 
maker,  hand 

a  Not  reported. 


&  Including  2  other  members. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATIOU  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Ami. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

5 
7 

5 
5 

9 

12 

7 

8 
5 
6 
10 

9 

9 
5 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 

6 

'     4 
4 

8 

5 
4 

5 

4 
3 
4 

7 

3 
5 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 

13. 

1 

14 
and 

15. 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
4 

3 

4 

7 

3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 

7 

2 

4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$600 
320 

150 

$491 
1,405 

595 
1  644 

$180 

$1,271 
1,815 

745 
1,644 

2,661 

2,683 
1,152 

1,415 
1,000 
605 
1  221 

$100 
403 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$156 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
72 

180 

O.H. 

156 

O.H. 

144 
84 
96 
132 
180 

72 
192 
O.H. 
72 
84 
O.H. 
180 

$4.89 
4.99 

2.87 
6.32 

5.69 

4.30 
3.16 

3.40 
3.85 
1.94 
2.35 

5.91 

1.38 

9.22 

.93 
3.49 
3.17 
4.35 
5.65 

2.06 
3.90 
4.20 
1.86 
2.15 
2.68 
7.98 

266 
'      267 

268 
269 

270 

271 
272 

273 
274 
275 
276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 
283 
'      284 

285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 

$90 

868 

618 
1,008 

1 

3 

2 

2,661 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

900 
550 
330 

175 

80 

1,580 
440 

1,015 

605 
590 
771 

2,690 

290 
1,740 

28 

82 

70 
200 

195 
15 

4 

1 

3 

2 
1 

450 

75 

176 
96 

2,765 

646 

2,396 

338 
545 
660 
1,356 
1.470 

750 
1,015 
1,528 
290 
558 
835 
2,075 

930 

2 

1 

180 

560 

2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

&7 
3 
4 

6 

5 

7 
c5 
7 
3 
5 
6 
5 

3 
3 
4 
5 
3 

2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

300 
100 

""356" 
270 

465 
""460" 

12 

220 
602 
906 
1,050 

285 
263 
1,068 
250 
558 
350 
75 

26 
""26 

iso" 
""25" 

$225 
38 

174 
""456" 

1 

100 

3 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
.... 

700 



52 

40 

2 
2 

2 

300 
2,000 

160 

c  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 49 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 

19 
19 

19 
19 

f  19 
I  19 
19 
19 
19 

20 
19 
21 
19 
21 
19 

21 
19 
21 
19 

21 
19 

21 
23 

19 
21 
25 
19 
\22 
f  19 
1  22 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

292 
283 
294 

295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
3J30 
301 
302 

303 
304 
305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

210 
311 

312 
313 

314 
315 
316 

317 
318 

319 
320 
321 

322 

323 

324 
325 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem,  F... 

"Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F..., 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 

Lettish,  F... 
Scotch,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  F... 

German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 

^ 

20 

27 
24 
15 
16 
19 
36 
8 
15 

27 
18 
18 
17 
15 

24 
17 

s? 

25 
(a) 

24 
24 
25 

38 
29 

30 
36 
18 

26 

36 

18 
21 

Flap  maker  
Button  sewer  — 
Wire  insulator, 
electric. 
Finisher  

280 

280 
280 

298 
250 
300 
290 
290 
186 
305 
300 

288 
270 
300 
290 
312 

168 
300 

290 
260 

280 
300 

150 
270 

290 
300 
270 

235 

300 
300 
290 
290 
300 

310 
310 
310 
275 

150 
300 

300 
300 

290 
280 
278 
300 
300 
300 
290 

$580 
250 
288 

325 
330 
400 
500 
350 
165 
350 
425 

302 

334 
400 
430 
364 

196 
600 

350 
308 

370 
375 

175 
250 

480 
450 
270 

300 
250 
250 
303 
425 
400 

500 
450 
575 
322 

250 
400 

500 
400 

225 
310 
392 
350 
310 
380 
450 

6 
5 
5 

<? 

5 
6 
5 
4 
3 
6 

5 
5 
5 
6 

w 

1 

2 
3 

5 
6 

5 
1 

3 

4 
4 

5 
4 
1 
5 
7 
(a) 

(a) 

6 
5 

6 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

4 
5 
17 
(a) 

(0) 

5 
Q 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(°)i 

&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
(a) 

(a) 

(0) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

(a) 
"  Yes. 

VPS 

65 
70 
54 

"A 

70 
63 
70 
80 
50 
70 

45 
60 
30 
36 
(a) 

* 

40 
110 

65 
90 

60 
GO 

72 
70 
65 

70 
70 
70 
70 
63 
(a) 

1 

50 
40 

40 
(a) 

(«) 
('0 

65 
75 
68 
(a) 
(a) 
60 

7(\ 

Idle  

Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Incapac  
Dead  

Lumber  — 
Idle  

Collar  maker  
Button  sewer... 
Operator  

Teamster.  .  . 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Carpenter.. 
Mofder,  iron 
Dead 

Baster 

Baster  
Button  sewer... 
Mangier,    laun- 
dry. 
Baster  

Dead 

Upholster,  chairs 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Photographer  .  .  . 

Stitcher,  gloves. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Stitcher 

Laborer  
Idle 

Finisher.... 
Chisler, 
brass. 
Laborer  
Laborer  

Away  
Buttonhole 
maker, 
hand. 
Presser  
Dead 

Clerk,  mail  order. 
(Tel.  operator  
•(Buttonhole 
I    maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Milliner 

Storekeeper 
Car  repairer 
Shoemaker. 
JDead  

Matcher,    shoe 
making. 
Baster 

Operator  

Baster 

Dead  

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Clothing  

Lumber  
Idle  

Clerk,  mail  order 
Forewoman  
Stripper,tobacco 

Finisher 

Bunchmak- 
er,  cigar. 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Laborer  

Deserter.... 
Incapac  

Picture  -  frame 
maker. 
Stitcher  
Picture  -  frame 
maker. 
Finisher..    . 

Pocket  cutter... 
Pocket  cutter  
Finisher  

Finisher 

Fly  sewer  
Joiner.  .  . 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IX  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in 
come 
of 
fam- 

»y. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un 

der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 
1 
-    1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 

2 
4 

3 
4 
3 

4 

3 

2 
2 

4 
3 
4 

9 
5 
9 
10 
5 
5 
9 
7 

4 
8 
7 
8 
9 

10 
5 

5 

7 

c6 

3 

9 
5 
7 

3 

5 

6 
6 

7 

7 

6 

3 
4 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 

4 
1 
3 

4 

3 
3 

1 
4 

3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

5 
3 
5 

5 

4 

2 
2 

$1,280 
250 
288 

325 

330 
775 
500 
350 
625 
630 
825 

787 
694 
400 
430 
736 

196 
1,140 

$250 
300 
44 

$1,530 
550 
437 

925 
805 
2,043 
1,131 
975 
1,010 
1,060 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$60 

96 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
84 
O.H. 
144 
66 

240 
96 
78 
O.H. 
120 

O.H. 

84 

120 
192 

O.H. 
O.H. 

300 
O.H. 
96 

192 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

72 
O.H. 

$7.36 
3.53 
2.10 

1.98 
3.10 
4.37 
2.18 
3.75 
3.88 
2.26 
2.54 

3.78 
3.15 
1.10 
3.44 
2.92 

1.58 
5.54 

1.74 

3.81 

1.75 
4.99 

2.19 
7.12 
2.57 

3.85 
6.36 

4.18 
6.36 
6.24 

6.79 

4.17 

4.23 
3.99 

292 
293 

294 

295 
296 

297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 

303 
304 
305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 
311 

312 
313 

314 
315 
316 

317 
318 

319 
328 
321 

322 

323 

324 
32S 

3 

"3 
4 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

$105 
100 

$500 

475 
168 
144 

750 
475 
500 
385 
430 

350 
12 
125 



"$i98' 

3 
2 

2 
1 

.... 

100 

925 

787 
1,309 

1 
3 
2 
3 

4 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 
1 

.... 
1 

525 

90 

400 
1,432 
1,368 

819 

1,440 

453 

1,387 

545 

778 

1,025 
1,852 
935 

600 
1,653 

1,305 
1  985 

610 
580 

400 
300 

160 
52 

43 

232 
180 

52 

340 
""i26" 

350 

616 

370 
375 

425 
930 
570 

500 
1,485 

936 
1  985 

103 

680 
65 

600 
750 
350 

91 
70 

40 
3 

$400 



2 

2 

1 

172 
15 

1 

2 

1 

100 

310 

168 

84 

1 
1 

105 

180 

1 

1 

1 

738 
750 
350 

167 

1,191 
1,650 

927 

660 
830 

176 
70 
23 

2,272 
2,470 

1,300 

660 
830 

419 
250 

80 
180 

&  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 


Including  1  other  member. 
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TAB  EXXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

326 
327 

328 
329 

330 
331 

332 
333 

334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 

346 

347 

348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 

358 
359 
360 

361 

362 

363 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Carn- 
ngs 
last 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
egin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

lother. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F  .  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Scand.,  F.. 

German,  F. 
Croatian,  F 

Polish,  F... 

Bohem.,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Scand.,  F.. 
Scand.,  F.. 

English,  F. 
Magyar,  F. 
Irish,  F.... 
Bohem.,  F. 

Eng.Can.,F 
Polish,  F... 

18 
17 

15 

8 

1 
6 

14 
23 

15 
32 

26 
35 
35 
40 
24 
19 
25 
33 

27 
6 

30 

23 

16 
23 
10 

24 
28 
25 
21 
36 

If 

40 
8 
40 

36 
12 

26 

19 

22 
19 
23 
19 

28 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

f  20 
\22 
/20 
1  22 
20 

1  22 
[  25 
/20 
38 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
f  21 
1  23 

fa 

\23 

I' 

1  24 

Collar  maker  — 

Collar  maker  
Operator      

300 

300 
280 
300 
300 

305 
300 

275 
300 

275 
270 

30 
305 

280 
285 
275 
300 
300 
270 
280 
300 

216 
220 
250 
250 
300 

250 
222 
300 
210 
300 
300 
300 

300 
310 
270 
260 
265 

266 
210 

258 
100 
276 
300 
234 
282 
282 
250 

290 

$450 

325 
300 
330 
250 

550 
532 

490 
400 

460 
320 

12 
150 

325 
350 
320 
520 
350 
325 
326 
400 

180 

200 
208 
208 
300 

294 

296 
450 
386 
425 
480 
390 

390 
480 
450 
265 
370 

380 
333 

300 
65 
345 
500 
340 
470 
525 
125 

490 

5 

8 
5 
9 
5 

11 

7 

4 

(0) 

4 
5 

2 
6 

7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
3 
6 
5 

(a) 

„ 

2 
5 

8 
10 
6 
8 
9 
9 
2 

6 

7 
7 
6 

7 

8 
8 

7 

7T* 
.  7 
10 
3 
5 
7 

10 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
(°) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

M 

a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

80 

70 
60 
60 
80 

70 
40 

70 

(0) 

Knife-han- 
dle maker. 

Laborer  

Cabinet- 
maker. 
Carpenter.. 

Away  
Trunk  mak- 
er. 
Storekeeper 
Sta.    engi- 
neer. 
Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 

Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Operator 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 
Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Hat-frame  maker 
Forewoman,  fin- 
ishers. 
Button  sewer... 
Pocket  maker... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer... 
B  aster 

76 
80 
80 

70 
70 
60 
80 
70 
60 
45 
70 

(a) 
(a) 
40 
40 
30 

40 
30 
80 
80 
45 
70 
80 

80 
65 
54 
50 
60 

70 

48 

80 
80 
63 
60 
50 
80 
72 
60 

40 

Dead  

Dead 

Idle 

Clothing  
Operator  

Laborer  
Salesman  .  . 
Trimmer.  .  . 
Carpenter.. 
Idle 

Operator  
Finisher  
B  aster 

Wire  insulator, 
electric. 
Operator,  corsets 
Seamer 

Tailor  

[•Laborer  
^Laborer  

icabinet- 
1    maker. 

j-Dead  

Finisher  
Finisher  

Laundress  

Baster  

Seamstress  
Pocket  maker.. 

Baster     .  . 

Collector.. 
Idle... 
Dead  

Operator  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer  .  . 
Cleaner,  car  
Pocket  maker.. 
Baster 

Fireman.. 
Cooper  
Blacksmith 
Dead 

Saleswoman 
dep't  store. 
Feller  

Idle 

Dead  
Dead  

Deserter.  .  . 
Blacksmith 
Incapac... 

Idle 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Baster  

Button  sewer.  . 
Finisher 

Shoes  
Pocket  maker.  . 
Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Manager,      em- 
plo  ymen  t 
agency. 
Seamer.  .  . 

Dead  
Molder.iron 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  1  other  mem  ber. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 

2 
3 

4 

2 

2 
3 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
6 

4 

5 

8 
4 

7 

8 
3 

7 
5 

4 

bS 

9 
4 

10 
7 
10 
6 
6 
6 

8 
6 

11 

3 

5 
4 
2 

68 
8 
9 
7 
5 

5 
2 

4 
3 
6 

6 
7 

8 

3 
4 

3 
3 

4 

2 

4 
4 

4 

5 
2 
7 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 

3 
4 

0 

2 

3 
2 
1 

•3 
4 
3 
2 
3 

2 
1 

3 
3 
2 

3 
6 

5 

$290 
222 

225 
675 

$775 
630 

800 
657 

1,220 
400 

1,290 
710 

12 
280 

1,860 
780 
1,442 
1,092 
590 
725 
1,458 
1,000 

$1,065 
882 

1,025 
1,332 

1,356 
448 

1  690 

$102 
96 
132 
192 

216 

72 

144 
108 

O.K. 
90 

96 
O.K. 
O.H. 
84 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
60 

O.H. 

42 

192 

72 
66 

156 
90 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 
144 

192 
66 
144 

O.H. 

216 

O.H. 

$4.10 
2.12 

4.93 
3.66 

3.26 

2.87 

4.64 
6.62 

1.26 
1.55 

4.37 
5.65 
3.95 
4.92 
2.28 
5.63 
6.46 
4.02 

1.99 
3.50 

2.87 

5.36 

3.67 
5.67 
4.05 

2.02 
3.87 
4.33 
1.48 
5.04 

3.08 
3.20 

4.00 
2.92 
3.51 

6.06 
6.27 

4.48 

326 
327 

328 
329 

330 
331 

332 
333 

334 
335 

336 
337 
337 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 

346 

347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

355 
357 

358 
359 
360 

361 
362 

363 

$30 

$400 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

125 

$11 

544 

48 

400 
750 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

260 

1,720 

250 
c35 

""396" 
150 

262 
645 

2,046 
1,176 
2,052 
1,792 

1 
2 

2 



$200 



130 
186 

70 

200 

"i 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

300 
500 
500 
850 

160 
200 
96 
75 

"'ios' 

558 

1,186 
1,758 
2,016 
1,254 

828 
1,091 

"~i92~ 

1 

1 
1 

250 

448 
375 

300 

4 

2 

2 

380 
716 

1,190 

836 

590 
1,180 
390 

390 
905 
1,038 
540 
655 

800 
333 

300 
65 
1,095 

1,390 
2,282 

1,230 

44 

2 

2 

1 
1 

150 

1,640 



836 
954 
1,180 
421 

840 
1,610 
2,026 
540 
1,310 

800 
333 

831 
455 
1  095 

364 

217 
540 
234 

31 

"'id 
316 

""480" 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

350 

630 
672 

100 
60 

217 

175 

164 

1 

1 

1 

1 

387 

144 

325 

65 

1 

1 

500 
80 

1,890 
2,282 

1,862 

82 

1 

1 

.... 

552 

c  Amount  received  from  steel  works  for  injury  to  son's  finger. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 

373 

374 

375 
376 
377 

378 

379 
380 
381 
382 

383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 

394 

395 

396 
397 
398 

399 

400 
401 

Scand.,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Am.,  colored 

Polish,  F.... 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Dutch,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F     . 

40 
33 

6 

JA 

37 

26 

29 

10 
29 
36 
25 
34 

19& 
5 
5 
5 

23 
7 
4 
45 
35 
20 
15 
25 
25 
36 
52 

18 

28 
24 
16 
30 

29 
"32" 

f  21 
\36 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
(22 
24 
26 
'  22 
25 
25 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
/  23 
i  26 
24 
f  24 
1  25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
28 

J98 

[ao 

29 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 

40 

Presser 

250 
200 
200 

230 
208 
290 
300 
180 
280 
195 
195 
280 
270 
300 
270 
300 
300 
300 
210 
252 
200 
290 
240 
300 
240 
'  125 

240 
250 
300 
289. 
300 
300 
300 
260 
220 
234 
289 

264 

240 
264 
207 
300 
100 

294 

250 
300 

$375 
336 
220 

350 
225 
480 
475 
250 
375 
175 
175 
370 
380 
400 
300 
100 
508 
475 
250 
420 
188 
411 
300 
375 
300 
187 

425 

290 
330 
468 
450 
550 
500 
320 
320 
284 
327 

308 

360 
496 
405 
410 
150 

735 

294 
460 

5 
20 
6 

7 
2 
2 
7 
(•) 

Is 

12 
11 
7 
8 
8 
5 
7 
10 
11 
9 
10 
14 
3 
3 
3 

T63 
10 

(°2> 
8 
12 
12 
14 
11 
11 
9 
8 

11 

18 
17 
18 
18 
(a) 

16 

17 
26 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

90 
M 
70 

100 

(1o 

80 
(°) 
(°) 
60 
60 
50 
80 
90 
90 

Rigger,  gas. 

Peddler, 
junk. 
Incapac  
Dead  
Trimmer.  .  . 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Dead. 

Away. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead  . 

Presser 

Clerk,  store  
Seamer 

Operator  

Pocket  maker.  .  . 

Forewoman  
B  aster 

Dead... 

Dead  

Marker,  shirts.  .  . 
Operator  

Janitor  
Dead  

Operator  

Baster 

Clerk,  mail  order. 
Baster        

Laborer  
Dead 

Finisher 

Operator 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(0) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
70 
50 
50 
70 
63 
50 
50 
50 
50 

60 

"J, 

93 
70 
70 
54 
70 
80 
100 
63 

40 

40 
•60 
70 
80 
(a) 

56 

72 
60 

Dead 

Operator 

Dead  .  .  . 

Finisher 

Dead 

Seamstress  

Carpenter.. 
Laborer  
Dead  

Feller 

Finisher  

Finisher  

Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Collar  maker  
Tile  layer,  mosaic 
Finisher 

Laborer  
Dead 

Small  work 
Finisher.... 
Pilot  
Laborer  
Dead  
Dead 

Operator 

German,  F.  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Scand.,  F... 

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Collar  maker  
Examiner  
Baster  

German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Scand.,  F... 
German,  F.  . 

German,  F.  . 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Scand.,  F... 

Scand.,  F... 

American  .  . 
German,  F. 

Watchman. 
Dead 

Baster  

Baster  
Forewoman, 
boys'  clothing. 
Machine  opera- 
tor, knitting. 
Tacker,  hand.... 
Baster  

Tanner  
Incapac  

Incapac  
Dead 

Operator 

Dead 

Seamer  

Dead 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Coat      maker, 
children'  s 
clothing. 
Finisher. 

Electrician. 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Incapac  
Picture- 
frame 
maker. 

Stitcher. 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

364 

365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 

373 

374 
375 
376 
377 

378 

379 
380 
381 
382 

383 

384 
385 

387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 

394 

395 
396 
397 
398 

399 

400 
401 

children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 
2 

2 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 
9 

4 

| 

5 
4 

2 
4 

$675 
500 

$2,425 
365 

700 
1,395 
1,520 

$120 

$3,220 
995 

700 
1,405 
2,000 
2,126 
750 
915 

958 

1,101 

1,130 
808 
789 
650 
720 

2,349 
1,038 
1,398 
1,037 

500 

966 
1,015 
1,702 
1,125 
550 
850 
1,160 
620 
856 
1,987 

1,868 

568 
1,829 
1,004 
1,050 

1,315 

744 
710 

$1,700 

O.H. 
$300 

144 
120 
120 
96 
O.H. 
168 

O.H. 

180 

84 
180 
120 
96 
72 

108 
96 
120 
84 

O.H. 
84 
108 
O.H. 
O.H. 
96 
120 
O.H. 
108 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 

80 
O.H. 
96 
180 

O.H. 

228 
120 

$10.32 
2.13 

3.37 
5.40 
4.81 
6.81 
7.21 
8.80 

2.05 

3.53 

2.72 

5.18 
5.06 
4.17 
3.46 

7.53 
6.65 

3.84 
6.65 

4.81 
6.19 
6.51 
5.46 
7.21 
5.29 
8.17 
7.44 
5.96 
4.12 
7.64 

7.18 

5.46 
17.59 
6.44 
6.73 

8.43 

4.77 
6.83 

3 

i 

1 

$130 

217 

10 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

5 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

1 
6 
2 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

3 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
6 
2 
2 

9 

6 

8 
3 
3 
3 
4 

6 
3 
7 
3 

2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
5 

5 

2 
2 
3 
3 

3 

3 
2 

4 
5 
1 
2 

5 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 
3 
5 
3 

1 

3 
3 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

480 

80 

2,025 
250 
375 

720 

1,080 

800 
808 
789 
650 
720 

1,949 

21 

500 

995 

"219' 

$540 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

108 

70 

60 
21 

480 
700 

130 

200 

164 

1 

400 
150 



588 

300 
1,398 
637 

425 
290 
330 
1,222 



1 

400 

75 

451 
470 
480 
575 

225 
215 

522 

450 
550 
500 
320 
320 
284 
1,827 

1,868 

100 

350 

.... 

600 

240 
300 

164 

572 

140 
1,047 

808 

"'165' 
386 

579 

160 

496 
405 
1,004 
150 

735 

294 
460 

72 
&1,424 

80 
450 

""966" 
500 

....:. 

250 

&  Including  $1,000  life  insurance  received. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ROCHESTER. 


Fam 
ily 
nuin 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

Italian,  F... 
German,  N  .  . 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  N.. 
German,  F.  . 

German,  N 

2 

""32 
20 

17 

13 
5 

4 

36 

16 
16 
16 
16 

f  16 

I  17 
/  16 
I  17 
/  16 
I  18 
/  16 
I  18 
1  16 
I  18 
/  16 
I  18 
:  16 

18 
19 
22 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
22 
16 
18 
22 
16 
I  19 
16 
19 
21 
16 
19 
22 
24 
16 
19 

23 
16 
20 

16 
21 

16 
21 
16 
21 
23 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
24 

Basting  puller... 
Operator 

84 
228 
275 
288 
225 

125 

298 
275 
300 
300 
250 
250 
282 
284 
125 
262 
150 

125 

250 
300 
250 
237 
250 
250 
204 
275 
250 
300 
300 
300 
150 
300 
200 
275 
200 
275 
300 
275 
270 
150 
250 

225 
250 

250 

1  296 
[  250 

250 
250 
275 
225 
288 
275 
250 
54 
250 
200 
225 

$42 
266 
375 
350 
360 

200 
300 
207 
225 
250 
200 
250 
150 
284 
75 
376 
1.50 

100 

390 
468 
250 
294 
420 
275 
272 
415 
546 
200 
425 
400 
100 
275 
266 
313 
260 
275 
350 
500 
640 
100 
300 

300 
200 
375 

280 
373 

210 
335 

264 
280 
485 
340 
385 
45 
300 
200 

sfio  : 

2A 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1A 

3 

2 
2 

2 
1 
4 
3 
4 
T"S 

3 
2 
9 
2 
4 
6 
3 
4 
6 
9 

?* 

8 

1A 

^A 

5 
7 
2 
5 
8 
11 

A 

2 
2 
6 

3 

7 

8* 

2 
6 
6 
3 
10 

$ 

in 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

30 
80 
70 
70 
70 

60 
80 
20 

!•     10 

60 
60 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 

60 
80 
70 
80 
80 
80 
80 
70 
70 
70 
80 
70 
70 

Laborer... 
Machinist. 
Presser  
Laborer.  .  . 

•Operator.  . 

Laborer... 
Idle 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Liner,  shoes  
Finisher  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

Padder  
Padder  

Small  work  
Small  work  .  . 
Ticket  sewer.   .. 
Ticket  sewer.   .. 
Sleeve  maker.  .  . 
Clerk,  store  

Barber  
Presser  
Presser  

First  baster 

Driver  
Teamster.  . 

Carpenter.. 
Mason  
Organist... 

Janitor  
Peddler.... 

DpflH 

Pad  maker  
Button  maker  .  . 
Film  developer. 
Kodak  Co. 
Button  carder... 
Finisher  
Seamstress  
Canvas  maker.  .  . 
Small  work  
Operator.  . 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 

German,  N.. 
Italian,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 

German,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  N.. 

28 
27 

2 

28 

36 
2 

Canvas  maker.  .  . 
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Baster  
Operator 

Operator... 
Stitcher  
Baster  

Baster  

Edge  turner  
Padder  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

VPO 

20 
70 
70 
80 
80 
80 
70 
70 
60 
40 

60 
70 
70 

70 
80 

80 
60 
80 
75 
85 
80 
50 
80 
80 
50 
An 

Baster 

Seamstress  .  .  
Operator 

Saleswoman  
Tacker,  machine 
Trimmer.  . 

Baster  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Marker.. 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

24 
21 
27 

12 
26 
23 

Laborer  
Idle.   . 

Finisher  
Operator  
Operator 

Tinner  

Presser  
Fireman... 
Baster... 

Operator 

Operator  
Turner 

Baster... 

Finisher  
Hand  sewer.  . 
Finisher.... 

Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 
7 
6 
9 

7 

8 
6 
5 
7 
11 

12 

7 
alO 

10 

7 
7 

6 
9 

10 

9 

8 

11 

6 
7 
11 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
2 

"3" 

1 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

5 

4 

4 

3 
2 
5 

4 

4 

4 

5 
3 

5 
2 
3 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
3 
4 
2 

3 

4 
3 
4 
5 
4 

6 

5 
5 

4 

4 

5 

5 
5 

5 

6 
3 

7 
3 
4 
.T 

$218 
668 
500 
750 

500 
350 

$130 

$706 
266 
375 
350 

560 

857 
625 
775 
1,566 
701 

1,783 

1,652 
1,508 

1,025 
375 
1,457 

1,765 
1  200 

$1,054 

$156 
O.H. 
O.  H. 
O.H. 

252 

O.H. 

114 
240 
O.H. 
210 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
132 
O.H. 

O.H. 
300 

O.H. 

210 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

$2.25 
3.13 
3.64 
2.35 

2.91 

3.08 
2.00 
5.29 
6.19 
1.85 

4.04 

5.37 
4.23 

3.43 
3.51 
5.37 

7.11 
2.88 

2.14 

4.02 
2.37 

4.09 
3.54 
3.78 
2.29 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

$195 
162 

$10 

1,139 
1,137 

100 

74 

1,100 
1,060 

1,281 
625 
1,375 
2,252 
1,061 

2,523 

1,953 
2,200 

1,785 
1,279 

$110 
150 
664 
407 

415 

480 

713 
461 

600 
686 
360 

730 

300 
690 

750 
684 
260 

450 
150 

1 
1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

3 
1 

10 

1 

2 
10 

220 

237 
2 

1,954 
2,217 

1,350 

1,115 

1,883 
985 

2,341 
1,106 
1,375 
1.310 

2 

2 

3 
1 

3 

750 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

230 

50 

835 
1,583 

484 

208 
190 
304 
380 

300 

970 

1,903 
725 

765 
980 

15 

3 

156 
27 
30 

400 
225 
583 
300 

35 
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TABLE  XXtll.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ROCHE  S  TER — Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

18 
21 

/  17 
19 

17 

20 
17 
\20 
f  17 
\20 
17 

20 

21 
17 

22 

/  17 
\  23 

/  17 
\  28 
"  18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

21 
18 
21 
23 

25 
18 
23 
25 
19 
19 
19 

21 
24 
19 

22 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

DayS 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Mother. 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 
56 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Scotch,  N... 

22 
5 
19 

1 

24 

28 
27 
24 

Baster  
Baster  

200 
300 
200 

300 
225 

288 
225 
200 
300 

75 

120 
288 
264 
300 
250 

300 
225 
200 
250 
288 
282 

300 

250 
200 
300 
250 
225 
288 
282 
225 
200 
250 
288 
300 

225 
225 

250 
75 
291 
225 

200 
250 
250 
275 
250 
300 
200 

225 
250 
225 

300 

$300 
300 
270 

220 
300 

225 
240 
270 
364 

60 

100 
385 
184 
350 
335 

300 
225 
200 
375 
400 
343 

416 

390 
180 
400 
290 
210 
300 
420 
240 
235 
250 
260 
300 

300 
285 

350 
60 
430 
173 

400 
375 
500 
400 
275 
325 
235 

200 

500 
300 

300 

4 
3 
3 

1 

2 

i* 

3 

1 

3 

4A 

1 

5 
3 

6 
3 
4 
3 
6 
1 

6 

8 
3 
6 
2 
9 
3 
13 
2 
4 
2 
5 
2T% 

5 
3 

7 

6* 
4 

11 
4 
9 
11 
4 
5 
4 

8 
11 
3 

6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
40 

70 

60 
70 

70 
70 
70 
100 

80 

80 
80 
80 
70 
80 

70 

""26" 
70 
80 
80 

90 

80 
70 
40 

""so" 

80 
30 
60 
70 
90 
90 

60 
100 

100 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
70 
60 
80 
80 
70 

70 

70 
80 

70 

Presser  
Presser  
Dead 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

Machinist  .  . 
Operator.  .  . 

Cigar  maker 
Machinist.. 
Laborer  
Steam  fitter 

Brick- 
maker. 

JDead 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer... 
Operator 

Operator 

Book-keepe  r, 
plumbing. 
Paper      cutter, 
Novelty  Co. 
Operator  
Shader,  buttons. 
Operator  

German,  N 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

Polish,  F.... 
Hebrew  F.. 

German,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Polish,  F.... 
Dutch,  F.... 

German,  F.. 

German,  N.. 
German,  N.. 

20 
25 

4 
21 

26 

21 
1 

55 

9 
29 
23 
32 
26 

18 

27 

55 

Sleeve  maker  
Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 
Bookkeeper  
Finisher 

[peddler.... 

{•Cobbler.... 
\Sorter... 

Hand  sewer  
Operator  

Lacquerer,    op- 
tical goods. 
Lacquerer,    op- 
tical goods. 
Operator  
Operator 

Tailor  

JDead  
JAway  
JDead 

Baster  
Operator  
Operator 

Operator  

Operator  
Finisher..  .. 

Presser  
Contractor. 
Cobbler.... 
Dead    . 

Finisher  
Ticket  sewer  
Operator  
Stenographer  

Finisher  

Saloon 
keeper. 
Idle 

Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 
First  baster  
Clerk,  dry  goods. 
Operator 

IBOX  maker. 
Dead 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Operator 

^Laborer  

Laborer  
Can  maker. 

Agent,   in- 
|    surance. 

Ijobber  

Small  work  
Tacker,machine. 
Button  sewer... 
Small  work  
Ticket  sewer... 
First  baster  

Baster 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 

23 
37 

16 

Seamstress  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand 
Clerk,  dept. 
store. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
3 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
3 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

16 

and 
over. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 

1 

4 

3 
3 

2 
2 

5 

3 
5 

5 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chlldren- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 
10 

2 

7 

7 

5 
8 
8 
«8 

9 

4 
6 

7 
5 

10 

5 

8 

7 

7 
9 
6 
8 
6 

4 
9 

5 

6 

5 
8 

5 

7 

4 
3 
1 

3 
3 

4 
5 
2 
3 

7 

3 
3 

3 
3 

7 

3 

4 

5 

3 
4 
2 
3 
5 

2 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

$440 
500 

$150 

$50 
16 

$300 
300 
270 

220 
765 

939 
1,198 
270 
364 

890 

934 
635 

425 
775 

2,019 

580 
1,775 

$940 
816 
358 

1,129 
1,585 

2,138 
1,845 
650 
1,324 

1,874 

1,078 
1,195 

665 
1,142 

3,158 

805 
1,775 

2,200 

2,214 
1,246 
577 
764 
2,460 

486 
1,359 

O.H. 
$204 
O.H. 

192 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

240 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

156 
228 

O.H. 

276 
O.H. 
O.H. 
180 
O.H. 

108 
240 

O.H. 

180 

260 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$3.01 
1.57 
3.44 

3.10 
4.35 

8.22 
4.43 
1.56 
3.18 

4.00 

5.18 
3.83 

1.83 
4.39 

6.07 

3.10 
4.27 

6.04 

6.08 
2.66 
1.85 
1.84 
7.88 

2.34 
2.90 

4.11 

5.42 

5.83 
3.49 

6.48 
5.77 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

$88 

134 
250 

4 

"'46' 

117 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
.... 

2 

500 
570 

1,000 
500 
340 
780 

525 

275 

195 

147 

$402 
"'234' 

"2" 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

63 
459 

144 
60 

40 
55 

10 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

.... 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

500 

200 
312 

900 

125 

229 
225 

1,052 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

785 

1,101 

1.275 
185 

2,200 

1,740 
535 
250 
594 
900 

300 
635 

1,063 
1,275 

450 
600 
250 

"ijooo" 

24 

111 

/      77 
5 
160 

66 

165 

400 
120 
100 

392 

2 

1 
1 

624 

5 

1,068 

1,691 

1,515 
1,450 

1,685 
2  100 

495 
317 

414 

416 

575 
550 

750 
750 

140 
150 

800 
750 

935 
1  350 

------- 

3 

1 

780       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS— MEN 's   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ROCHESTER— Concluded. 


Fam- 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Th<J  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

57 

58 

59 
60 
61 

62, 
63 

;   64 
65 

66 
67 

68 

69 
70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 
77 

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  N.. 

20 

32 
16 

19 

22 
19 
23 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
22 
20 
24 
20 
25 
21 

21 
24 

26 
32 
/  21 
25 
22 
/  22 
\26 
22 
28 

23 

I  27 
26 

30 

f  45 
1  .50 
f  20 
I  18 

Finisher 

250 
250 
175 
255 
225 
225 
225 

300 
250 
250 
225 
225 
200 
300 
175 
225 

225 
200 

225 
225 
75 
270 
225 
300 
288 
200 
225 

294 

288 
225 

225 

300 
300 
200 
250 

$375 
415 
250 
416 
340 
216 
350 

475 
343 
300 
419 
280 
240 
350 
175 
300 

340 
240 

315 
245 
75 
370 
340 
442 
475 
180 
225 

357 
480 
351 

250 

450 
450 
200 
350 

5 
6 
4 
10 

5 

7 
6 

5 
6 
5 
8 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 

6 
10 

7 
18 
6 
8 
4 
9 
13 
6 
10 

8 
14 

5 

8 

31 
36 
5 

5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

80 
70 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

70 
80 
70 
80 
60 
70 
50 
50 
80 

80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

^Presser  
•Idle 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Finisher  

Operator  
Operator 

Butcher  — 
Cutter  
Garbage 
man. 
Machinist.. 
Builder  

Jdle  
jobber  

[Junk  dealer 
Operator.  .  . 

Assistant 
foreman, 
street 
sweepers. 

IPeddler, 
J     dry  goods 
Dead 

Finisher  
Baster  

Operator  

German  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Polish,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.- 
Hebrew F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  P.. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

English,  N  . 

Dutch,  F... 
Hebrew,  F  . 

17 
35 

20 
36 

7 
18 

40 

40 
4 
18 

30 

24 
25 

51 
20 

Operator  

Operator  
Button  sewer... 
Operator  
Operator  
Finisher  
Button  sewer... 
Baster  

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator,  knit- 
ting. 
Finisher  . 

Finisher  
Operator  
Baster  

Baster  
Finisher  

70 
70 
60 
60 

60 
60 
90 

110 

70 
00 
80 
80 

}Dead  
Laborer... 

JDead  
Presser  

Idle  
ijldle 

Finisher  

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder 

Baster  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Vest  maker  
Vest  maker  
Button  sewer  .  . 
(a) 

j-Tailor  

NEW  YOKK. 


1 

Italian,  F... 

20 

16 

Baster 

300 

S175 

4 

Yes 

60 

Barber 

Work. 

2 

Italian,  F     . 

7 

16 

Baster 

280 

280 

2 

No 

Work 

3 

Italian,  F... 

8 

16 

Ticket  sewer  

275 

155 

1 

No 

Laborer 

Home. 

4 
5 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F 

3 
12 

16 
16 

Sleeve  liner  
Finisher 

300 
150 

216 
86 

3 

6 

Yes. 
Yes 

30 
40 

Laborer.... 

Work. 
Work 

6 

7 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

8 
3 

16 
16 

Ticket  sewer  
Operator  

275 

186 

132 

109 

f 

J, 

Yes. 
No 

60 

Tailor  
Presser 

Work. 
Home 

8 
9 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

8 
5 

10 
16 

Operator  
Finisher..  

300 
300 

350 
175 

5 
2 

Yes. 
Yes 

30 
20 

Boarding- 
house 
keeper. 

Home. 
Home 

10 

Italian,  F... 

9 

16 

Buttonhole 

225 

355 

2 

No.. 

Dead 

Home 

11 

Italian,  F... 

14 

16 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

280 

300 

2 

Yes. 

40 

Baster  

Home. 

In  business,  but  lost  money. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BO  CHESTER— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages- 

To- 
tal. 

6 

5 

8 
6 

7 

7 
9 

13 
10 

9 
9 

7 

4 
2 
If 

4 

4 
6 

3 

5 
5 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

5 

4 
2 

5 

2 
1 
3 

2 

3 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 

3 

3 
3 
5 

4 
4 

4 
6 

5 
3 

6 

3 
1 
4 

3 

3 
4 

1 

3 
3 

$450 

$990 

1,146 

740 
556 
770 

645 
637 

1,618 
1,540 

908 
750 

1,380 

445 
340 
1,155 

405 

1,017 
1,496 

11,440 

1,198 

1,630 
1,156 
1,335 

1,360 
1,661 

1,618 
2,290 

1,453 
1,400 

1,730 

616 
420 
1,241 

725 

1,090 
2,096 

430 

1,550 
750 

$314 

400 

O.H. 

$234 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
204 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
300 

204 

O.H. 
180 
210 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

144 

O.H. 
216 

$4.62 

4.61 

3.92 
3.71 
3.67 

3.74 
3.55 

2.39 
4.40 

3.10 
2.99 

4.75 

2.96 
4.04 
4.77 

3.49 

5.24 
6.72 

2.76 

5.96 

2.88 

57 

58 

59 
60 
61 

62 
63 

64 
65 

66 
67 

68 

69 
70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 
77 

. 

$52 
90 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i 

i 
i 

800 
600 
250 

650 
897 

$260 

$55 

65 
127 

474 
515 

70 
350 

605 

170 
165 
427 

125 

447 
901 

300 
200 

750 

500 
650 

350 
125 

45 

46 
80 

i 

86 

320 

73 

i 

600 

250 

1,500 
750 

180 
50 

• 

w 

i 

NEW  YORK. 


? 

1 

1 

?, 

8 

4 

mo 

$25 

$179 

8954 

$120 

$2.29 

1 

3 

7 

3 

312 

104 

280 

696 

72 

1.91 

2 

4 

1 

1 

q 

3 

300 

$120 

155 

575 

120 

1.23 

3 

3 

3 

218 

200 

216 

634 

78 

4.06 

4 

1 

1 

5 

3 

300 

56 

86 

442 

108 

1.70 

5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

450 

588 

132 

1,170 

192 

4.50 

6 

? 

1 

6 

2 

358 

109 

$52 

519 

180 

1.66 

7 

1 

1 

f> 

2 

100 

350 

450 

156 

1.73 

8 

5 

1 

1 

9 

? 

350 

175 

525 

180 

1.12 

9 

?, 

3 

3 

745 

745 

$234 

180 

4.78- 

10 

1 

?, 

5 

3 

600 

0) 

1,080 

198 

4.15 

11 

. 

&  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


• 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
vork- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

ince 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

'  1 
Father. 

Mothei. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

4 
5 
2T6s 
2 
21 

6 
5T«2 

i» 

i 

15 

4 
4 
3 
5 

1 
14 
5 
9 

15 
13 
14 
5 

& 

23 
2 
11 
2 
7 
3 
11 

15 

IA 

13 
5 

16 
IT** 
2 

4 

7 
6 
16 

2 
3 
11 

2 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

f  16 
I  16 

Padder 

275 
300 
300 
21 
275 
300 

280 
250 
200 
200 
300 
228 

250 
300 
275 
125 

60 
300 
300 
285 

250 
100 
280 
250 
200 
150 
300 
200 
200 
300 
300 
200 
200 

225 
200 

175 
225 

234 
260 
208 

182 
234 
208 
125 

275 
210 
150 

280 
280 

$180 
200 
200 
11 
176 
200 

210 
175 
104 
160 
200 
228 

225 
200 
174 
90 

40 
250 
225 
440 

180 
90 
233 
270 
50 
200 
250 
55 
200 
250 
150 
175 
160 

195 
160 

200 
235 

195 
130 
173 

144 

150 
138 
84 

200 
157 
190 

250 
225 

3 
1 
3 

2A 

1 

2 
2 

3* 

1 

2 

3 
2 
3 

T6* 

2* 
2 
3 

4T5 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 

2 
1 

4 
3 

1 
1 

2 

'* 

1 
2 
3 

2 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

10 
80 

Bricklayer  . 
Clerk...'.... 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Wrork. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Finisher 

Operator  
Baster 

Idle  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

36 
30 

90 

36 

Laborer  
Peddler.... 
Longshore- 
man. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Grocer  
Truckman  . 
Away  

Baster  

Ticket  sewer  

Cleaner  
Tacker,  hand.... 
Finisher 

Yes. 
No.. 

30 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

50 

80 

60 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder 

Cobbler.... 

Baster  
Laborer  
Dead  

Cleaner 

Finisher 

No 

Finisher 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No  . 

63 

50 
40 
50 

8 

10 
60 
20 
20 
8 
30 
70 
(fe) 

Wood  saw- 
yer. 
Presser  
Storekeeper. 
Painter  
Presser  

Hod  carrier. 
Laborer  
Painter  
Roofer  
Laborer  
Presser  
Dead  
Laborer  
Laborer  
Fruit  dealer 
Dead  

Feller  

Cleaner  
Tacker,  hand.... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Finisher 

Baster  

Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Finisher  

Finisher 

Finisher  

Operator  . 

Baster 

Yes. 
No.. 

30 

Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Finisher,  artifi- 
cial flowers. 
Busheler. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

10 
70 

20 

Laborer  
Dead 

Idle 

Button    sewer, 
women's  coats. 
Busheler 

Away  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

20 
30 

70 
50 

Hod  carrier. 
Cabinet- 
maker. 
Deserter  

Bricklayer  . 
Laborer  

Laborer  
Hod  carrier. 
Laborer  
Harness 
maker. 
Musician... 

Peddler.... 
Presser  

JDead  

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 
Artificial-flower 
maker. 
Operator,  under- 
wear. 
Finisher,  wom- 
en's coats. 
Sorter,  rag  shop. 
Finisher 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

2 
20 
30 

70 

40 
70 
64 

11 
i        11 

Seamstress  
Ticket  sewer  

Busheler,    chil- 
dren's clothing 
Busheler,    chil- 
dren's clothing 
Sewer,     hanger 
and  loop. 
Stitcher  
Button  sewer.. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

By. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 

tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
IS. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
1 



1 
1 

3 

I 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
3 
1 

2 

i 

6 
5 
7 
5 
2 
8 

5 
3 
4 

7 

5 
10 

6 
6 

o7 
a? 
9 
6 
6 
7 
4 
6 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

7 

7 
1 

6 

5 

5 

4 
08 
7 
7 

8 
10 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 

1 
3 

4 
4 

2 
3 
4 

3 
5 
3 
2 

3 
4 
2 

3 

$840 
196 

$180 
200 
900 
11 
176 
200 

210 
975 
347 
160 
200 
772 

1,105 

$1,020 

$180 
192 
150 
108 
162 
156 

120 
102 
126 
252 
48 
240 

192 
168 
72 
198 

144 
180 
144 
198 

186 

156 
144 
120 
162 
108 
132 
144 
144 
96 
150 
84 
102 

144 
132 

132 
144 

132 
150 
144 

264 
204 
120 
162 

420 
312 
240 

240 

$4.90 
2.75 
3.46 
2.86 
.80 
1.46 

1.22 
5.09 
2.37 
2.54 
3.85 
2.41 

5.53 
3.29 
2.09 
1.46 

1.64 
3.37 
4.17 
3.80 

2.90 
1.39 
1.89 
3.08 
1.55 
3.02 
2.28 
1.23 
1.87 
3.55 
2.50 
1.54 
1.42 

.54 
1.72 

2.91 
2.10 

1.25 
1.94 
2.07 

3.26 
2.67 
1.31 
1.66 

6.97 
2.74 
3.37 

4.07 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

5G 
57 
58 

59 

$175 



571 
900 
446 
251 
456 

382 
1,324 



195 
75 
160 

160 
264 

514 
500 

240 





2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

96 

$12 

85 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

861 
660 
400 
1,002 

1,437 
513 
434 
530 

426 
1.750 

200 

3 

230 

332 
225 

"'•iii' 

350 
1,500 
375 
525 

375 
335 
375 
340 
240 
300 

$268 

52 
210 

200 
174 
90 

40 
250 
625 
440 

680 
90 
508 
270 
50 
800 
250 
55 
200 
250 
488 
175 
320 

195 
576 

564 
235 

195 
130 
173 

144 
286 
138 
84 

1,100 

36 
""26" 
36 

3 

2 

5 
1 

1 

1 

•2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

"i" 

1 



$50 

12 

i 
i 

i 

i 

i 

2 

1 

1 
.... 

.... 

300 
220 

1,300 
1,185 

150 

1,055 

80 

505 
883 
960 
485 
1,100 
475 
385 
291 
738 
650 
400 
370 

195 
626 

1,060 

300 
150 

$50 



""45" 
"*i25" 

1 
1 
1 

;;;; 

100 

270 
75 
210 

60 
16 

278 
150 

i 

.... 

1 
1 

12 

225 

50 

3 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

"i" 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

"i" 

i 
i 

50 

438 
416 

58 
104 

195 

117 

872 
390 
505 
539 

678 
1,111 

SOS 
273 

351 
450 
262 
520 

1,800 

750 
240 

67 

87 

150 
225 

78 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i 
.... 

i 

6 

33 

478 
604 

2,900 
1,427 
525 

635 

900 
104 

3 

1 

677 
190 

475 

95 

160 

b  Not  reported. 


784       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EAENEKS MEN*S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

'    The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

5 
16 

12 
12 

4 

11 

28 

7 
2 
4 

16 
5 
2 

6 

7 

7 
5 
IT'S 
6 
3 

(*) 

2 

I  16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
17 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
16 
I  17 

1  18 
I  26 
16 
17 
19 
16 
17 

23 

f  16 
\18 

I  16 
118 

16 
18 
16 
18 

f  16 
V  18 
16 

18 
16 
18 

\l 
I" 

118 
/  16 

US 

!16 
12 
18 

{  8 

is 

18 

Pocket  turner.  .  . 
Cleaner  
Ticket  sewer  
Operator  

178 
300 
125 
200 
260 
225 
225 
300 

200 
200 
175 
150 
150 
200 
200 
250 
300 
275 
175 
234 
260 

286 

264 
264 
150 
300 
290 
275 
150 
280 

100 
300 
240 

260 
250 
300 
300 
300 
250 

250 
225 
225 
300 
300 
305 
305 

200 
150 
225 
300 
300 

225 

$80 
242 
100 
225 
220 
150 
188 
350 

200 
200 
196 
200 
120 
300 
300 
400 
350 
330 
182 
195 
205 

526 

176 
220 
88 
300 
200 
260 
150 
525 

82 
250 
240 

300 

250 
200 
250 
250 
250 

200 

108 
360 
300 
400 
180 
245 

95 
100 
215 
377 
400 

375 

4^ 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 

3 
3 
5 

!* 

4 
6 
2 

7 
7 
2 
3 

10 

1 
4 

2A 
2 

4 
6 
6 

f 

2 
2 
3 

4 
6 

7 

7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

1 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

""36" 
40 
40 
40 

^Laborer  

I  Peddler,  ice 
/    cream. 

Laborer  
Storekeeper 

THIo 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 

Work. 

Home. 

Tacker       

Busheler 

Finisher  

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

"'so' 

80 
80 

Packer,     milli- 
nery. 
Sewer,  neckwear 
Ticket  sewer  
Button  sewer... 
Padder  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

20 

60 

""26" 
30 

Finisher  

Finisher... 

Finisher  

Hod  carrier. 

Laborer  

>Storekeeper 
Dead 

Button  sewer... 
Examiner 

Button  sewer  
Finisher  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

10 
30 
95 

90 

70 

70 
60 

B  aster 

Baster,       boys' 
clothing. 
Operator,  boys' 
clothing. 
Padder... 

Padder.. 

Baster  

Finisher  
Operator 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No 

40 
72 
80 
20 
50 

80 
60 
30 

25 
80 
60 
12 
10 
30 

20 
60 
70 
40 
CO 
3 
40 

Presser  
Laborer  

Cobbler  

1  Picker,  to- 
|    bacco. 

jcobbler.... 
Presser  

Idle  

Packer,  candy.  .  . 
Baker 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  

Baster  

Finisher 

Finisher  

Stitcher. 

Finisher 

Baster  
Button  sewer... 
Operator,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Baster  

\Butcher.... 
|ldle  

Laborer  

JLaborer  
j-Away  

Ireacher  

Baster  

Baster  
Busheler  

Operator  
Finisher. 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder  

Busheler  

No 

Finisher 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

% 
20 

80 

Embroiderer  
Artificial  flower 
maker. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

o  Including  1  other  member 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
1  come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tainec 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ity. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

7 

7 

8 
10 

6 
8 

7 

8 
6 
10 

4 
7 
5 

7 
«10 

4 

4 
9 

6 

7 
5 

4 

To- 
tal 
'wage 
earn 
ers. 

4 
3 

4 
6 

4 
4 

4 
3 

a 

4 
3 
4 
4 

4 
3 

3 

3 
3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

3 
5 

4 
3 

3 

2 
4 
2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

2 

2 

2 
3 

2 

3 
3 

2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
1 

2 
2 

$267 
200 

160 
500 

$190 

$322 
325 

558 
1,146 

$779 
525 

718 
1,646 

$78 
132 

196 
192 

204 
192 

132 

150 
168 
222 

198 
120 
174 

120 
216 

O.K. 

192 
216 

132 

150 

96 

168 

$2.14 
1.44 

1.73 
3.17 

3.59 
3.15 

4.05 

2.15 
1.88 
1.81 

5.53 
3.30 
3.50 

2.54 
1.87 

3.00 

2.87 
3.42 

2.30 

1.44 
3.83 

5.17 

60 
61 

62 
63 

64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 



1  120 

1  120 

2 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

450 

550 
500 

862 

926 

396 
388 
460 

675 
792 
540 

625 
500 

450 

468 
1,600 



1,312 

1,476 

896 
588 
942 

1,150 
1,202 

910 

925 
974 

625 

596 
1,600 

719 

525 
996 

1,075 



200 

: 

460 
475 
410 
160 

300 
450 

$22 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

180 

$30 

24 

175 

$400 

128 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

240 
150 

300 

54 

110 

104 

425 

265 
892 

775 



6  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2,  vol  2 50 


786       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — MEN*S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK : 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Faro 

ny 

num- 
ber 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 

96 
97 

98 

99 
100 

101 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Day 
work 
ed 
past 
year 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year 

Yrs. 
since 
begin 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
schoo 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

[talian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

2& 
8 
12 

6 

16 
5 
3 

2 
3 

6 
2 
4 

16 

8 

2 

48 

11 

4 
19 

7 

'  16 
18 

<  16 
I  18 
16 
18 
20 
'  16 
18 
21 
16 
18 
26 

16 
I  19 

16 
19 

/  16 

19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 

19 
16 
19 

16 
19 
16 

19 
16 
19 

21 

16 
19 
21 
16 
19 
22 
16 

19 

22 

27 

Operator,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
B  u  t  tonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

286 
208 

96 
192 
160 
150 
250 
300 
300 
300 
260 
260 
78 

260 
260 

300 
200 

,225 
300 
300 
228 
107 
200 
300 
300 
135 
160 
300 

300 
300 
300 

196 
216 
273 

216 
200 
200 

200 

(a) 
300 
240 
200 
200 
300 
275 

275 
250 

225 

$223 
270 

72 
224 
145 
150 
250 
250 
250 
250 
174 
217 
65 

175 
283 

225 
320 

180 
250 
150 
228 
89 
195 
150 
225 
95 
215 
400 

400 
450 
450 

196 
155 
169 

200 
120 
264 

264 

100 
250 
160 
116 
333 
450 
176 

275 

280 

288 

3 

4 

/ 

3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
11 

4 
5 

1 

6 

2 
2 
1 
3 

3* 

1 

2 

4 
4 
2 

6 
2 
5 

1 
1 
2 

5 
1 

6 

9 

3 
1 

4 
1 
6 
9 
2 

4 
8 

10 

Yes 
Yes 

No. 
No. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

72 
24 

""60 
50 
60 
40 
70 
70 
40 
80 

30 
40 

60 
60 

20 
20 
70 
50 
40 
20 

Dead  .... 

Cobbler... 
Painter... 

Idle  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Finisher  . 

Baster  
Baster  

Ticket  printer.. 
Finisher  

Finisher  
Finisher 

Idle    . 

Busheler  

Tacker,  hand.... 
Liner,  women's 
coats. 
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher 

Idle 

Dead  

Dead  
Dead  
Away  
Laborer  
Dead 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Operator 

Canvas  stitcher.. 
Operator  . 

Baster  

Finisher  
Ticket  sewer  
Button  sewer..  . 
Typewriter  

Finisher,     chil- 
dren's clothing. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,   hand. 
Button  sewer.  .. 
Finisher,  cloaks. 
Baster 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No. 

No.. 

"'56' 
20 
65 

20 
90 
90 

30 
30 
80 

80 
60 

Agent,  em- 
ployment. 

Operator.  .  . 

Cobbler.... 

Wa  tch- 
maker. 

Cobbler.... 

Laborer  
Carpenter.. 

Away  

Baster  

Waist  maker.... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Home  finisher... 
Busheler 

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
50 
70 
50 
50 
40 

40 
50 

50 

Button  maker 
Tacker,  hand... 
Tacker,  hand... 
Operator  
Feller,  women's 
clothing. 
Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Seamstress  

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily- 
.num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 

8 
6 

7 

7 
5 
3 

3 
3 
4 
5 
3 

6 

7 

9 
7 

7 

9 
9 

6 

To 

tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14, 
and 

15. 

16 

and 
over. 

3 

2 
3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

2 

2 
3 

3 

3 
3 

5 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

3 
4 

3 

3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

4 

3 

3 
4 

4 

6 

0 

5 

$781 

296 
545 

750 

456 
458 
545 

430 
378 
284 
651 
310 

1,320 

$781 

696 
645 

750 

456 
623 
614 

450 
378 
284 
1,076 
310 

1,720 

1,260 

851 
1,556 

912 

964 
1,419 

1,067 

$156 

168 
144 

180 

216 
120 
270 

132 
96 
84 
222 
144 

252 

240 

144 
132 

246 

168 
162 

204 

$3.75 

1.67 
2.07 

2.06 

1.25 
2.40 
3.94 

2.88 
2.42 
1.37 
4.14 
1.99 

5.51 

3.46 

1.82 
4.27 

2.51 

2.06 
3.03 

3.42 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 

96 
97 

98 

99 
100 

101 

3 

2 
1 

1 

1 

$400 
100 

1 
1 



$165 





$69 
20 

.... 

1 

.... 

225 

200 



3 
1 

1 

2 
1 

400 

360 

250 
867 

200 

294 
320 

$600 
250 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

900 

351 

689 

648 

510 
899 

1,067 

250 

185 

64 

100 
125 



60 
75 



....... 

788       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EAKNERS MEN^S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

102 

103 
104 
105 
106 

107 

108 
109 

110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian.  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  . 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian.  F.. 

35 

6 
3 
28 
3 

10 

8 
11 

12 
4 
5 

12 
1 

4 

25 

5 
2 
25 

5 
14 
4 
14 

4 

7 
14 

3 
4 

16 
7 
3 
18 

16 
19 
24 
26 
31 
16 
20 
16 

20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
22 
16 

21 

16 
21 
16 
21 
16 

22 

16 
22 
16 

22 

16 
\  22 
16 
\  26 
f  16 
I  31 
16 
31 
(a) 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 

V 

17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

Operator 

60 
305 
293 
200 
165 
270 
275 
150 

125 

290 
255 
282 
208 
208 
225 

200 

275 

300 
270 
250 
150 

225 

300 
300 
250 

300 

300 

300 
300 
225 
200 
200 
200 
240 
220 
305 
300 
264 

280 
300 
100 
200 

200 

300 
195 

280 
290 

300 
250 
275 

168 

$50 
320 
417 
260 
150 
220 
352 
75 

90 

250 
275 
188 
312 
312 
288 

264 

322 
600 
315 
378 
200 

310 

200 
300 
164 

400 

312 
450 
175 
260 
208 
208 
150 
640 
530 
230 
250 
220 

162 
250 
56 
320 

144 

225 
425 

310 
380 

350 
250 
250 
196 

SA 

8 
12 
18 
2 
6 
2 

3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 

5 

3 
5 
2 

7 
1 

5 

4 
4 
2 

4 

2 
12 
1 

1 
2 
6 

!0A 

(0) 

2 
3 

3 
2 

/ 

3 

3 
4 

3 
1 

5 
2 
2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

85 
80 
80 
70 
70 
70 
70 
30 

40 
80 
80 
50 
50 
50 
70 

60 

Icollector... 
Dead  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

.Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

TTnmp 

Operator,  caps.. 
Baster           

Operator 

Finisher  

Ticket  -sewer  
Button  sewer.  .  . 
Children's  cloth- 
ing. 
Home  finisher... 
Silk  winder  ,wire. 
Stitcher  
Feller 

Laborer  
^•Stonemason 
>Presser  

Tailor  

Embroiderer  
Embroiderer  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Packer  ,cigarettes 
Packer  ,cigarettes 
Buncher,  flowers 
Button  sewer.  .  . 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Busheler  

Painter  
j-Junk  dealer 

Tailor  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

80 

Yes. 
.Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 

Yes 

Yes 
No. 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

VPS 

60 
60 

60 
70 
10 

30 
20 

""76" 
50 
50 
30 
80 
80 
80 

""36" 
81 

\Trtlp 

Busheler 

1  Jobber  

Presser  
j-Dead 

Busheler,  boy's 
clothing. 
Forewoman, 
boy's  clothing. 
Clerk,  office  
Finisher  .  . 

Baster  
Button  sewer.  .  . 
Finisher  

\Dead  

Finisher  
Bookkeeper  
Operator  
Operator 

mead  

Dead  
Storekeeper 
Laborer... 

Laborer... 
Hod  carrier 
Idle  
Cobbler... 

Mosaic 
maker. 
Tailor  
Away  

Dead... 
Photog- 
rapher. 
Bootblack.. 
Idle  

Loop  maker  
Finisher  

Stripper,  paper 
boxes. 
Busheler  
Ticket  sewer... 
Feller 

36 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Canvas  stitcher 

Padder  

80 

90 
20 

40 
50 

60 
30 
40 

.V} 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Forewoman  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  maker.. 
Busheler  
Examiner  
Serger... 

Laborer... 

Not  definitely  stated,  but  over  30. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  'CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 

iy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

5 

2 
2 
3 
4 

2 

4 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
4 

4 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

7 

3 
5 
9 

8 

4 

9 
6 

4 
4 
6 

6 
4 
5 

5 

2 
7 
12 

3 
5 
6 

8 

8 

5 
7 

4 
4 

7 
6 
5 
11 

6 

2 

4 
4 
5 

3 

6 
3 

3 
2 
3 

4 
3 
4 

4 

2 
3 
3 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
1 

$385 

$1,  197 

$1,  582 

$168 

168 
108 
144 
186 

162 

276 
228 

162 
216 
264 

168 
96 
162 

192 

90 
216 
264 

90 
192 
84 
156 

192 

192 
138 

96 
216 

168 
204 
192 
O.H. 

$4.35 

3.67 
1.58 
2.84 
3.43 

5.06 

5.39 
2.70 

3.89 
2.40 
4.37 

4.30 
3.17 
2.75 

7.13 

4.72 
2.43 
1.57 

3.65 
4.04 
.53 
1.85 

1.00 

4.71 
1.77 

2.45 
5.09 

3.02 
1.48 
2.47 
.64 

102 

103 
104 
105 
106 

107 

108 
109 

110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 

572 
165 
811 
1  202 

572 
410 
1,327 
1  427 

225 
516 
225 

500 

300 
150 

300 

$20 

1 
2 

2 

$130 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

552 

2,072 
693 

510 
500 
564 

762 
660 
716 

1,853 

;  

1,052 

2,522 
843 

810 
500 
1,364 
1  342 

150 

1,300 

1 

1 

1 

1 

800 
480 

264 

100 

660 
716 

1,853 

491 
886 
981 

570 
1,051 
164 
770 

414 

1,225 
645 

510 

1,058 

1,100 
462 
641 
364 

210 



S-'-'o 

230 
250 
220 

162 
250 
56 
320 

144 

725 
425 

310 
380 

350 
250 
250 
196 

$36 

1 
5 

.... 

3 
3 

2 

"3" 
1 

3 
2 

5 

1 
2 

i 
"2" 

3 

1 
1 

"i" 

i 
i 
i 

2 

1 
2 

"i" 
1 

.... 
1 

416 
630 

225 

750 

220 

131 

183 

51 

108 

450 
250 
500 

20 

220 
200 

""78" 
""l2 

""ies" 

600 
750 

200 

263 

128 

b  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam 
ily 
num 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

133 
134 

135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 

152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
158 

159 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 

165 

166 
167 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

13 
12 

6 

5 
3 
15 
4 
4 
11 
16 
11 
10 
7 
3 
4 
20 
28 
15 

1* 

.  8 
5 

8 
17 

6 

33 
9 

13 

2 
5 
16 

10 
11 

2 

8 
13 

17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
18 
f  17 
1  18 
17 

18 
17 

18 
17 
18 
19 
17 

18 
"l9 

17 

18 
25 
26 
27 
17 
19 

Busheler  

170 

200 

216 

210 
289 
200 
250 
300 
250 
300 
208 
275 
130 
286 
300 
310 
305 
260 

300 

150 

150 
200 
175 

260 

230 
260 
200 

200 

228 
250 
300 
300 
300 

300 
300 

285 
300 
300 
300 
275 

275 
275 

300 
300 
300 
300 
264 
280 
280 

$110 
200 

312 

175 
150 
60 
125 
182 
215 
100 
173 
380 
130 
357 
300 
234 
286 
320 

200 

200 
100 
144 
350 

260 

180 
257 
160 

160 

152 

350 
200 
300 
286 

208 
400 

528 
175 
350 
350 
230 

230 
230 

275 
225 
300 
300 
308 
280 
380 

1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
4 

4 

<°>4 

4 
5 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 

2 

2 
1 
6 

3 

2 

H 
3 
4 

4 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 

4 
3 
5 
6 
2 

2 
2 

2 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
2 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

40 
50 

60 
50 

Peddler... 
Idle  

Carpenter. 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Work. 
Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's clothing 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Cleaner 

Laborer  .  .  . 
Laborer... 
Laborer.  .  . 
Laborer... 
Dead 

Finisher  

No.. 
No 

50 

Home  finisher... 
Busheler  
Busheler 

No.. 

^T0) 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

"(a)" 
10 
30 
55 
20 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Ticket  sewer  
Baster  

Peddler... 
Laborer... 
Stonemason 
Bricklayer. 
Dead 

Button  sewer  
Stitcher  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

40 
80 
80 
70 

40 

40 
20 

Idle  
Baster  
Trimmer.  .  . 
Operator.  .  . 

Presser  

Presser  
Painter  
Tailor  
Presser  

Carpenter.. 

Watchman. 
Dead  

Laborer  

Cobbler.... 
Laborer  

Laborer  
Cobbler.... 
Tailer 

Cashier  dpt.store 
Bookkeeper  
Operator,  boys' 
clothing. 
Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 
Baster  „... 
Baster 

Padder  

Butonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Stitcher.  

30 

30 

70 
60 

Small  work  
Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 
Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 
Baster 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

20 

60 
50 
30 

""so" 

50 

60 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
20 
45 

Finisher  

Baster 

Finisher  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Stripper,  paper 
boxes. 
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Finisher 

Finisher  . 

Finisher  
Finisher,   wom- 
en's clothing. 
Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Feller. 

Dead 

Idle 

Busheler  

Busheler  
Busheler  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
60 
60 
66 
66 

Presser  

Busheler  
Seamstress  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

4 
7 

3 

5 
5 
64 
5 
7 
4 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
10 
4 

3 

7 
6 
5 
5 

9 

3 
2 

6 

8 
3 

9 
8 
6 

8 

9 
8 

T* 

tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 
, 

Other. 

U- 

der 
10 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

3 
3 

6 
3 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un-       14 
der      and 
14.        15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
4 

2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
3 
3 

4 

2 
2 

3 

4 
3 

4 
3 
4 

4 

6 
4 

$250 

$135 
700 

312 

400 
150 
60 
125 
182 
475 
100 
173 
380 
165 
903 
300 
234 
510 
320 

200 

200 
100 
944 
750 

832 

180 
257 

320 

502 
500 

954 
928 
875 

690 
1,562 

$385 
915 

672 

400 
335 
476 
376 
569 
579 
385 
543 
872 
431 
1  213 

$126 
240 

144 

120 

72 
144 
168 
192 
69 
108 
102 
48 
114 
84 
72 
198 
192 
180 

180 

192 
180 
216 
216 

216 

144 

84 

240 

144 

84 

192 
276 
156 

96 

240 
174 

$1.85 
2.51 

4.31 

1.54 

1.29 
2.29 
1.45 
1.56 
2.78 
1.48 
1.74 
3.35 
1.66 
4.67 
1.39 
2.19 
2.04 
3.46 

2.56 

1.51 
2.72 
5.29 
4.62 

2.48 

4.04 
3.08 

2.57 

1.64 
4.65 

2.63 
4.03 
4.73 

1.67 

3.34 
3.15 

133 
134 

135 

136 

137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 

152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
158 

159 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 

165 

166 
167 

....      1 

1 

$215 



360 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

156 
320 
125 
375 

$29 
60 
125 

$36 

1 
12 

j 
3 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 
1 

104 

1       1 
2       1 
2 
....      1 
.  .„. 

1       1 
3       2 

125 
273 
440 
208 

160 
97 
52 
34 
SO 

"'24' 



260 

62 

362 
684 
1,062 
720 

400 

550 
850 
1,376 
1,200 

1,161 

$92 

360 
552 
400 

200 

350 
750 
432 
450 

312 

450 

90 

32 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

"579" 
192 

2 

1 

17 

630 
320 

801 

682 
725 

1,231 

63 

2 

1 
2 

1 

481 

105 
225 

277 
750 
600 

75 



2 
3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 



1,678 
1,475 

693 

1,562 
1,310 



$3 

308 

350 

960 

6  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam 
ily 
nui 
ber 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Day 
work 
ed 
past 
year 

Earn 
ings 
pas 
year 

Yrs 

sine 
begin 
ninj 
worl 

Can 
read 
anc 
writ 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

168 
169 

170 

171 
172 

173 
174 

175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 

181 
182 
183 

184 

185 
186 

187 
188 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
talian,  F  .  .  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

8 
5 
1 
3 

5 

28 
•  27 
3 
12 

5 

H 

47 
7 
2 

11 
3 

6 
4 

/  17 

I  19 
/  17 
I  19 
'  17 

19 

'  17 
\  19 
17 

19 
/  17 
I  19 
17 
19 
17 

19 
17 

19 
17 

19 
17 
19 
21 
17 
19 
21 
17 

19 
21 

17 
19 

22 
17 

19 
30 
17 
20 

17 

20 
17 

) 
20  ! 
17 
17 

20 

17 
20 

Finisher  

300 
300 
168 
216 
240 

240 

208 
208 
120 

264 

300 
125 
150 
270 
300 

150 
300 

300 
200 

210 

229 
229 
269 
264 
264 
264 
200 

225 
200 

150 
300 

240 
252 

255 
264 
300 
300 

204 

300 
200 

280 
150 
150 

150 

150 

200 

$235 
130 
147 
295 
200 

200 

173 
173 
100 

354 

260 
200 
200 
360 
300 

175 
274 

300 
120 

210 
220 
300 
225 
232 
220 
282 
300 

290 
256 

100 
500 

160 
210 

250 
340 
140 
625 

136 

200 
266 

320 
175 
250 

180 

125 
230 

5 
7 
2 
3 
4 

4 

3 

3 
2 

8 
2 
(a) 
3 
5 
2 

7 
3 

5 
1 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 

5 

7 

6 
15 
1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

7 
4 
6 

6 

2 
5 

Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

(a) 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No 

20 
30 
18 

•Laborer... 
•Laborer... 

•Stripper... 
}Dead... 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Away. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

3ome. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home  finisher.  . 
Baster 

Baster  
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Button  sewer.. 
Operator..  
Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Baster.. 

10 
10 

6 
60 
60 
50 
40 
60 

60 
72 

72 
90 

90 
40 
40 
40 
70 

""eo" 

60 
60 

50 
50 

50 
90 

70 
110 
50 
50 

90 

50 
10 

10 
15 

Cap  maker 

Examiner. 
Sexton  

Dead  
Idle.... 

Cleaner 

Milliner  

Baster.. 

Baster 

Loopmaker,  cur- 
tain. 
Baster 

Saleswoman, 
stationery. 
Examiner  
F  r  a  m  emaker, 
millinerv 
Baster..."  
Operator  
Operator 

Painter... 
Stonemason 
Hod  -carrier 

D'ead  

Retired  
Dead  

Operator  
Busheler  
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Examiner 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand, 
boys'  cloth. 
Baster,      boys' 
cloth. 
Examiner,  boys' 
cloth. 
Operator  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher. 

Clerk,   Printing 
Co. 
Baster  

Operator 

Incapac  

D  ealer, 
wood  and 
coal. 

Tailor  
Dead  

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Dipper,  candy  .  . 

Busheler.. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Cigar  maker.. 
Finisher 

Buttonhole 
cutter. 
Buttonhole 
cutter. 
Canvas  maker... 
Operator  

ncapac  
Dead... 

No 

No.. 
No 

20 
9n 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YOKE— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 

2 

1 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
2 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 

2 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 
3 
4 
3 
3 

5 

4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 

7 

9 

5 

8 

4 
5 

4 
6 
6 
10 
6 

8 

B 

4 
3 

5 

4 
4 

3 
3 

2 

3 
5 

4 
6 

4 

4 

$225 

260 

130 

$130 

$365 

442 

1,050 

346 
454 

460 
560 

475 
1,324 

S720 
702 

1,465 

515 
780 

1,124 

885 

511 
1,324 
1,668 
1,138 
1,682 

1,446 

1,370 

928 

765 
721 

936 
475 

430 
1.460 

$150 
216 

216 

96 
240 

240 
204 

204 
168 
144 
120 
198 

192 

90 

150 

180 
144 

150 
90 

192 
180 

$2.31 
1.93 

3.13 

1.98 
1.88 

5.40 
3.40 

2.46 
4.24 
5.35 
2.19 
5.39 

3.48 

5.27 

2.97 

2.45 
1.98 

2.57 
1.83 

2.07 
7.02 

168 
169 

170 

171 
172 

173 
174 

175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 

181 

182 

183 
184 

185 

186 

187 

m 

117 

$285 





$52 
170 

156 

624 
325 

$40 

1 

36 

.... 

1 

$440 

52 

350 
384 
468 

1,318 

4 

1 

1 

745 
734 

1,446 

9 

260 

220 

1 

400 

1,360 

800 

765 
336 

586 
475 

430 
1.375 

10 

1 

3 

3 
2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

&6 

6 
7 

7 
5 

4 
4 

4 

2 
3 

3 
3 

2 
3 

128 

3 

3 
1 

1 

210 
350 

175 



85 

825 

Including  1  other  member. 
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TAB  E  XXVII  -SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

f  17 
»  20 

1  17 
20 

IB 
18 

\20 
I17 
{20 

[8 

u 

17 

/  17 

22 

17 
22 

:  17 

24 
17 

25 
17 

25 
.  18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

18 

18 
18 

1 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
ear. 

2arn- 
ngs 
past 
ear. 

Yrs. 
ince 
egin- 
ning 
vork. 

Can 
ead 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
chool 
at- 
,end- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

189 
190 

191 
192 
193 

194 

195 
196 

197 
198 

199 

200 

201 
202 
203 
204 

205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 

212 
213 

214 
215 
216 

217 

21 

219 
22 

22 
222 

22 
22 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  . 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F. 

Italian,  F. 

Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 

Italian,  F. 

2 

4 

10 
1 

28 

16 

8 
19 

2 
2 

12 

42 

4 
28 
7 
20 

10 
18 
3 
4 
5 
15 
9 

9 
12 

3 
4 
5 

7 

8 
7 
28 

15 

11 
12 

16 

300 
250 
255 
252 

300 

300 
300 
252 
290 

286 
200 
200 

200 
290 
150 
150 
130 
182 
260 

130 
260 

300 
150 

300 
200 
290 
295 
268 

300 
240 
300 
160 
300 
250 
225 

200 
250 

286 
204 
225 

280 

250 
200 
300 

300 

300 
200 

234 

S300 
280 
255 
340 

400 

400 
275 
290 
266 

333 

200 
470 

175 

268 
150 
150 
108 
197 
216 

108 
275 

300 
130 

500 
200 
250 
230 
175 

325 

200 
300 
176 
200 
375 
230 

200 
280 

191 
173 
314 

360 

250 
50 
360 

395 

65 
245 

351 

2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

7 

4 

7 
2 

4 
4 

4 

12 
4 
3 
11 

A 

2 
3A 

11 

2 

4 
4 
5 
1 

4 
7 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 

4 
2 

3 

2 
3 

6 

4 

7 

4 

11 
4 

4 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
"No! 
No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Incapac  
Watchman. 

Incapac  

Painter  

E  n  g  ineer, 
stationary. 

Laborer  

Cobbler  
Idle  

Away  
Blacksmith 

•Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Away. 
Away. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Away. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Wrork. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
tfock  stitcher... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Seamstress  
Feller 

45 
45 

90 
60 

B  aster 

Baster     

80 
60 

""SO" 
50 
5 
50 
10 
30 

30 
60 

72 
65 

70 
40 
60 
20 
110 

20 
48 
40 
40 

""SO 
70 

16 
30 

30 
70 
64 

50 

40 
20 

40 
40 

Operator  

Finisher       .... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Sorter,  candy  .  .  . 
Cleaner 

Serger  

Baster  

Tacker,  hand  
Seamer 

Finisher,   boys' 
cloth. 
Finisher,   boys' 
cloth. 
Operator,      un- 
derwear. 
Packer,  candy  . 
Framemaker, 
millinery. 
Operator  
Canvas  stitcher. 
Finisher 

Brass 
worker. 

Hod-carrier 
Junk  dealer 
Laborer... 
Barber  

Coachman 
Idle      .... 

Baster  
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Tacker,  machine 
Finisher 

Finisher  

Laborer... 
Dead  

Feller 

Busheler  
Button  sewer.  . 
Baster  

Laborer.  .  . 
Laborer..  . 
Cabinet- 
maker. 
Laborer... 

Idle 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Laborer... 
Laborer... 
Dead  

Deserter... 

Shoemaker 
Laborer... 
Storekeepe 

Idle  

Feller  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Maker,  boys 
cloth. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher,   neck 
ties. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Peddler... 
Laborer... 

Seamer.  .".  . 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family.                  Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

18S 
19C 

191 
192 
19^ 

104 
19t 

m 

197 
19* 

1& 
20( 

201 
20S 
2K 
20^ 

201 

2oe 
20; 

20* 
2<K 
21C 
21] 

215 
21c 

214 
21t 

2ie 

217 

21$ 
21£ 
22C 

22] 

222 
222 

224 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

5 

12 

G 
4 
7 

5 

6 
5 

3 

6 

4 
6 

5 
6 
4 
6 

5 
6 
5 
2 
6 
5 
6 

5 
G 

2 
6 
3 

6 

9 
4 
9 

7 

3 

5 

7 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

4 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
2 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
3 

3 
2 
3 

3 

2 
2 

3 
3 

2 
4 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
4 

3 
4 

4 

5 

4 
2 

2 
5 

3 
5 

4 

4 
3 

:-; 

3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

2 
3 
2 

4 

5 
3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

$580 
745 

1,200 

$580 
1,295 

1,200 

$330 

$192 
384 

204 
300 
240 

138 

144 
O.H. 

108 
120 

168 
180 

102 

186 
156 
132 

144 
108 
240 
72 
72 
96 
156 

108 
204 

69 
168 
138 

144 

162 
132 
O.H. 

216 

192 
96 

132 

$2.23 
2.08 

3,85 
6.59 
5.49 

4.54 

2.50 
1.15 

1.96 
J2.15 

3.85 
6.31 

2.67 
3.46 
2.03 
2.05 

2.55 
1.28 
2.88 
1.69 
1.48 
3.60 
2.23 

2.46 
3.94 

4.36 
2.24 
5.60 

3.11 

2.56 
1.20 
3.44 

1.09 

2.08 
2.15 

2.16 

$550 

480 
900 

260 
200 

$325 

565 
1,099 

1,370 
1,999 

1,180 

779 
300 

305 
672 

800 
1,969 

695 
1,080 
422 
639 

663 
400 
750 
176 
463 
935 
695 

640 
1  230 

1 

' 

75 

845 

468 
300 

305 
338 

575 
1,444 

350 
530 
230 
175 

429 
200 
300 
176 
200 
375 
230 

200 
1  230 

1 

1 

1 

$100 

Hi 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

243 

$91 

225 

525 

180 
450 
100 
260 

234 

240 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

165 

"'so' 

204 

100 

12 



1 

2 

2 



261 

200 

1 

1 

338 

80 



32 



2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

263 
560 
465 

375 





65 

262 
265 

191 
428 
874 

905 

588 
50 
775 

395 

65 
270 

""5" 

453 

698 

874 

970 
1,198 

1 

1 

.... 

270 

1 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

285 

150 
200 

65 

125 
50 

360 



250 

250 
1,611 

395 

324 
560 

785 

1 

1 
1 

276 

120 

156 
225 

434 

65 
65 

38 

4 

1 



351 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Fam 
ily 
num 
be 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Ag 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Day 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year 

Yrs 
sine 
begi 
nin 
work 

Can 
rea< 
am 
writ 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

wor 
ed 
pas 
yea 

Father. 

Mother. 

225 
226 

227 
228 
299 
230 

231 

232 
223 
234 

235 

226 

237 

238 

239 
240 
241 

242 
243 

244 

245 

246 
247 
248 

249 
250 

251 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
3ebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  N  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
talian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 

talian,  F... 
lebrew,  F.. 

talian,  F... 

2 
18 

5 

s* 

8 

20 
13 
12 

6 

4 
2 

IT", 
5 

7 
9 
1 

7 
1 
57 

8 
11 

18 
18 

18 
18 
*18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

19 
18 
'  18 

19 
20 
18 
20 

18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 

20 
18 

20 

18 

20 
18 
20 
21 
18 
20 

.23 
18 
20 
18 
20 

23 
18 
21 

18 
21 

18 
21 
23 
29 

Embroiderer. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

300 
250 

265 
225 
297 
156 

250 

280 
3Q5 
230 
225 

275 
300 
300 

216 
300 
220 
225 

300 
300 
234 
208 
200 
200 
225 

291 
300 

150 
275 

225 
298 
291 
256 
150 
275 

250 
300 
240 
275 
250 

275 
180 
200 

300 
250 

78 
78 
78 
78 

$365 
320 

208 
288 
400 
182 

440 

317 
336 
264 
370 

175 

216 
250 

192 
250 
200 
210 

250 
250 
156 
138 
140 
175 
190 

325 
400 

175 
460 

185 
332 
325 
236 
120 
275 

310 
220 
160 
460 
360 

575 
150 
266 

350 
320 

26 
26 
26 
26 

2 
4 

4 
4 
5 
3 

5 

2 
2 
4 
2 

3 
2 
3 

'/    4 
4 
2 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 

4 
4 

8 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
6 

6 

7 

10 
4 
6 

8 

1 

No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No. 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Laborer.  . 
Rabbi.... 

Tailor.  .  . 
Peddler.. 
Tailor.  .  .  . 
Cabinet 
maker. 
Grinder.. 

Dead  
Driver... 
Driver.  .  . 

Laborer.  .  . 
Presser  

Furniture 
polisher. 

Dead  

Stripper... 
Laborer.  .  . 
Dead  

Presser  
Dead 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Borne. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

45 
80 

63 

Finisher.  . 

Ticket  sewer.  .. 
Baster  

Feller,  children' 
cloth. 
Finisher  

40 
60 
70 
60 

""36 
45 

84 
45 
10 
60 

40 
40 
40 

""36" 

'"so" 

85 
50 

6 
40 

30 
90 
80 
85 
30 
35 

25 
35 
30 
70 
70 

80 
50 
40 

45 

Serger 

Operator  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder 

Finisher  

Work   distribu- 
tor. 
Finisher  

Button  sewer.  . 
Finisher 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Busheler 

Busheler.. 

Dried  fruit  
Candy  
Finisher  .. 

Finisher.. 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Feller  

Turner,  neck- 
wear. 
Finisher      chil- 

dren's clothing. 
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 

Dead... 

Ticket  sewer  
Button  sewer  .  .  . 

Dead... 

Operator,  lace.  .  . 
Button     sewer, 
boys'  clothing. 
Button  sewer  ... 
Busheler. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

fes. 
Yes. 

fes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

ro"! 

No.. 

Peddler.... 
Laborer  
Painter  

Dool  -  room 
proprietor. 

Sewing  ma- 
chin  e 
agent. 

ronworker 

?inisher 

)perator  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Feller  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand, 
lue  worker  ,  pa- 
per boxes. 
Inisher,     chil- 
dren's clothing, 
lome  finisher., 
lome  finisher... 
lome  finisher... 
Home  finisher.  .  . 

No.. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

226 

226 

227 
228 
229 
230 

231 

232 
233 
234 

235 
236 

237 

238 

239 
240 
241 

242 
243 

244 
245 

246 
247 

248 

249 
250 

251 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 
1 

3 

2 
2 
1 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

2 
1 
2 

3 
4 

2 

2 
4 

3 
2 

2 

4 
5 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

7 
5 

7 
6 
6 

7 

8 

3 

7 
6 

5 

8 

3 

6 

8 
11 
6 

4 

5 

8 

aq 

4 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
3 

4 
5 

3 

2 

5 
6 
4 

3 

2 

4 
4 

$260 
300 

500 
750 
472 
480 

490 

$65 

$430 
680 

208 
288 
400 
182 

740 

642 
336 
498 

835 
746 

500 

410 

896 
616 
435 

515 

575 

1,495 
1,625 

705 
380 
1,645 

416 
1,170 

$755 
380 

708 
1,038 

$150 
228 

222 
156 
180 
204 

240 

168 
120 
132 

270 
222 

168 

114 

168 
210 
156 

144 

228 

222 
240 

264 
156 
180 

216 
240 

174 

$2.07 
3.77 

1.95 
3.33 
2.79 
1.85 

3.34 

4.12 

2.67 
3.39 

4.63 
2.56 

6.73 

1.71 

2.51 
1.85 
1.56 

3.34 

2.56 

3.68 
3.47 

3.86 
2.13 
6.58 

2.29 
6.04 

1.71 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"i" 
1 



872 
674 

1,390 

642 
972 
1,058 

1,205 
1,066 

1,050 

$390 

$12 
160 

"~$i2~ 

3 
2 

1 

.... 

624 
560 

370 
320 

550 

120 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

2 
1 

,2 

2 

1 

124 

534 
1  046 



150 
225 

2 

1 

1 
? 

1 

5 

216 
52 



1,057 

487 

695 
665 

1,531 
1,625 

1,205 
663 
2,395 

716 
1,570 

622 



180 

90 
36 

775 
472 

110 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
4 

2 
3 

4 

6 

&6 

7 

6 
5 

7 

4 
3 
5 

3 
4 

6 

500 
283 
750 

300 
400 

350 

350 

1 

168 

• 

104 



b Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK  : 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

252 
253 
254 

255 

256 
257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 

265 
266 
267 
268 

269 
270 

271 

272 

273 

274 
275 
276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F..- 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
Irish,  N  

3 
10 
15 

2£ 
7 
2 
16 

1* 

10 

15 
5 
3 
6 

J* 

15 
3 

12 
2 

27 

4& 
35 
(a) 
3& 

2 

13 
4 

26 

f  18 
{23 
f  18 
128 

J  18 

I  23 
f  18 
{26 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

(  19 

\ao 

{B 

r 

21 

!„ 

21 
19 

21 
19 
21 
24 
19 
22 
19 

22 
19 
22 
19 
22 
19 

27 
19 
31 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Baster  

270 
240 
208 
150 
300 
270 
300 
300 
252 
250 
264 

300 
250 

300 
75 
234 
300 

150 
300 
250 
260 

286 
260 
300 
300 
192 

168 
120 
225 
270 

285 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 

300 
305 
300 
285 
228 
260 

204 
300 
300 
300 
240 
289 
225 
225 
300 

$215 
229 
173 
147 
300 
270 
200 
235 
292 
165 
336 

225 
328 

260 
30 
195 
250 

125 
375 
320 
380 

286 
346 
450 
273 
252 

261 
140 
200 
210 

405 
300 
350 
350 
500 
500 
400 

400 
145 
500 
325 
200 
176 

296 
350 
500 
375 
170 
264 
150 
225 
350 

3 
2 
3 
10 
4 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 
5 

2 

7 

6 

.,A 

6 

3 
5 
5 
10 

6 
8 
5 
2 
5 

6 
5 

7 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
8 
5 

8 
3 
7 
3 
6 
2 

10 
3 
17 
2 
6 
1 
5 
4 
4 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

50 

jldle... 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

.Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
.Work. 

Finisher  
Busheler  

40 

'"72" 

72 

j 

Tdlp 

Ticket  sewer  
Dipper,  candy  .  . 
Baster 

Furnit  u  r  e 
joiner. 

Laborer  

Plasterer  . 
Laborer.  . 
Cobbler.   . 

Cobbler.   . 
Laborer.  . 

Incapac... 
Tailor  
Away  
Tobacco 
stripper. 
Carpenter.  . 
Dead  

Busheler  
Busheler 

Button  sewer  ... 
Baster  ,  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Busheler  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Candy  maker  .  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Finisher  

No 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

9 

30 
30 

40 

"'46' 
30 

30 
70 
80 
30 

30 
15 
45 
36 
72 

54 
70 
70 
80 

80 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
90 

Embroiderer  

Sleeve  maker  
Examiner,  book. 
Baster  

Trimmer.  .  . 
Cobbler  

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 
Folder  

Operator  
Seamstress  
Feller  

jldle  
Laborer  

Ipresser  
Dead.    . 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Away  

iTobacco 
I    stripper. 

Dead.    .. 

Examiner  
Operator  
Operator  

Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Trimmer,  caps.. 
Operator,  caps.  . 
Baster  
Operator  
Cigarette  maker. 
Examiner,  hand- 
kerchief. 
Seamer  

JFitter  
JFinisher... 

Ipresser  

\Dparl 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

80 
70 
20 
80 
80 

100 
100 
70 

Clerk,  office  
Timekeeper  
Operator  
Padder  

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

7 
16 
1 
8 
8 
12 

Agent  
Cobbler  
Idle 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

80 
45 

Finisher  

Busheler  

Laborer  
Hod  carrier 
Dead.. 

Baster  
Saleswoman  

Yes. 
Yes. 

50 
80 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 

4 
3 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

3 

2 

3 

5 
2 

3 

3 
3 

4 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 

7 
9 

5 

3 
3 
3 

5 
5 

3 
5 
3 
9 

7 
2 
8 

7 

6 
6 

10 

6 

4 

7 
4 

4 

8 
-5 

7 

3 

3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 
3 
2 

5 
3 

2 
4 
3 
4 

3 
2 
2 

4 

4 
3 

5 

3 

3 

5 
4 

3 

4 
4 

5 

3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$754 

695 

^70 

435 

292 
165 
336 

537 
328 

260 
550 
663 
250 

275 
375 
320 
955 

1,048 
1,218 

643 

340 

955 

2,082 
1,000 

1  200 

$754 

695 
1,454 

535 

1,002 
490 
700 

720 
801 

332 
934 
858 
600 

467 
743 
2,500 
1,375 

1,321 
1,236 

1,192 

475 

955 

2,382 
1,246 

1,200 

999 
1,200 

1,043 
1  300 

$60 

216 
168 

90 

162 
108 
120 

120 
186 

60 
180 
114 
162 

168 
168 
O.H. 
120 

192 
144 

264 

108 

132 

132 

168 

144 
192 
156 

168 

216 

168 
180 
108 
192 
144 
114 

$2.42 

1.91 
3.11 

2.06 

6.42 
3.14 

4.49 

2.77 
3.08 

2.13 
3.59 
5.50 
1.28 

1.28 
7.14 
6.01 
3.78 

4.23 
3.96 

2.29 

1.52 

4.59 

6.54 
5.99 

5.77 

2.40 
4.62 

2.87 

8.33 

4.97 
2.02 
3.67 
2.70 
3.84 
2.13 

252 

253 
254 

255 

256 
257 
258 

259 
260 

261 

262 
263 
264 

265 

266 
267 
268 

269 
270 

271 

272 

273 

274 
275 

276 

277 
278 

279 

280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 

1 
3 

1 

.... 

S5M 

100 

528 
180 
364 

63 
420 

• 

$240 

$182 

$145 

1 

1 

60 

160 

48 

.... 

1 

5 
20 

52 

1 

316 

68 
195 



4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

139 
150 

117 

60 

J>34 

42 
18 
1,680 

50 

350 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

500 
280 

185 

591 

140 

273 



18 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

351 
135 

198 

88 

.... 

1 

.... 

300 

180 

66 



200 

2 

1 

224 
135 

209 

400 
355 

775 
1  065 

651 

1 

.... 

834 

850 

375 
1<70 
954 
400 
605 
350 



450 



775 
525 
954 
703 
999 
665 

.... 

2 

.... 

320 

25 

262 
394 

41 

1 

2 

1 

i 

240 

75 

b  Amount  of  life  insurance  received. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

20 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

/  20 
i  21 

20 

1  21 

r  20 

21 
23 

J  20 
122 
[90 

22 

f  20 
\  22 
20 
/  20 
|  22 
f  20 
I  22 
[20 

Is 

r 

22 

i  24 
/  20 
1  25 
f  20 
127 
J  20 
128 

|* 

>* 

f  20 
I  28 
/  20 
I  30 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

287 

288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 

300 
301 

302 

303 
304 

305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 

311 

312 
313 

314 

315 
316 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 

6 

12 
15 
9 

11 
3 
18 

4 

4 
26 
8 
8 
23 

3 
15 

25 

8 
12 

3 

6 
28 

19 

2 

4 

12 
10 

7 

10 

34 
35 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Operator,  furs.  .  . 
Finisher  

275 

300 
260. 
290 

(a) 
234 
125 
225 

275 
72 
200 
150 
275 

216 

264 
200 

250 
250 
250 
250 

300 
234 
175 

250 
234 
260 
286 
76 
260 
178 
178 
275 
200 
200 
208 

252 

234 

280 
280 
280 
280 
200 
200 
150 

150 

200 
300 
300 
260 

$355 

450 
260 
335 

85 
252 
200 
266 

322 
78 
200 
210 
345 

150 
274 
264 

345 
336 
378 
378 

325 
293 
145 

210 
178 
433 
150 
70 
235 
300 
300 
250 
275 
275 
243 

184 

197 
326 
390 
250 
250 
222 
222 
163 

200 

400 
700 
600 
SOS 

2 

4 
2 
5 

(a) 

9 
3 

4 
4 
10 
8 
6 

3 
3 
5 

6 
6 
7 
10 

5 
5 
6 

12 
2 

3 
1 

7 
7 
7 
9 
4 
4 
4 
2 

4 

4 
6 
8 

2 
2 
7 
7 
5 

8 

6 
13 

4 
is 

Yes. 
No.. 

36 

Fireman  

Cigar  maker 
Fruit  dealer 
Tobacco 
stripper. 
Hod  carrier 
Laborer  
Presser  
Cantor, 
church. 
Janitor  
Dead  
Deserter..  . 
Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No 

20 
3 

60 
60 

(1o 

12 
81 
20 

Home  finisher... 
Busheler  . 

Baster 

Feller  
Finisher  

Baster  . 

Button  sewer.  .. 
Button  sewer.  .. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller. 

74 

40 
30 
30 

40 
63 
63 

54 

40 
50 
20 

60 

Janitor  
Laborer  

Presser  

Incapac  

f  Presser  
Dead.    .. 

Baster 

Finisher,   wom- 
en's cloth. 
Finisher,     chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Cleaner  

Baster.  . 

Operator,    shirt 
waists. 
Finisher.    . 

>Laborer  
Idle 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Small  work  .  .  . 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

"  "  "TO" 

80 
70 
70 
40 
50 
50 
30 

30 

30 
30 
63 

Finisher  

|  Operator.  .  . 
jlncapac  

Dead 

Baster.  . 

Baster 

Baster  

Button  sewer.  .. 
Finisher  

Finisher  

Laborer  

[Florist  
}-Dead 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
E  m  b  r  o  iderer, 
waists. 
Finisher 

Baster  

Baster. 

Finisher... 

Baster  

No.. 
Yes. 
No 

""36" 

[•Incapac  
Baster  
j-Dead 

Baster  

Finisher,   boys' 
cloth. 
Finisher,   boys' 
cloth.       • 
Operator  
Operator  
Bookkeeper  
Baster... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Vo« 

40 

64 

80 
70 
80 
in 

(•Shoemaker. 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un 
der 
10. 

2 

1 
1 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
"2" 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 

3 

3 
2 

5 

3 
4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
2 

3 

4 
3 

7 

7 
9 
5 

5 

3 
3 

8 

5 
7 
bll 
3 
4 

4 

6 

5 

7 
3 

9 
9 
10 

4 
5 

4 

5 
5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

4 
3 
4 

3 
3 
2 
4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
2 

7 
6 
6 

2 
4 

4 

4 
4 
3 

4 

4 

3 

$310 

480 
200 
180 

200 
78 
200 
500 

275 

$355 

1,025 
260 
727. 

85 
252 
200 
481 

672 
506 
436 
660 
1,038 

$665 

1,505 
610 
1,094 

435 
426 
400 
1,005 

1,000 
506 
472 
660 
1,  110 

649 
1,216 

1,092 
1,419 

$216 

216 
180 
144 

96 
144 
204 
192 

192 
228 
222 
150 
72 

216 
264 

168 

144 
144 

180 
180 
192 

168 
156 

144 

O.H. 
132 

72 

186 

180 
144 

$1.83 

4.13 

1.30 
4.21 

1.67 
2.73 
2.56 
2.42 

3.85 
1.39 
.83 
4.23 
5.34 

3.12 
3.90 

4.20 

3.90 

2.28 

3.60 
1.91 
1.81 

2.88 
3.25 

3.90 

5.90 
3.94 
2.25 

3.01 

10.67 
4.24 

287 

288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 

300 
301 

302 

303 
304 

305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 

311 
312 
313 

314 

315 
316 





$150 
187 

$50 

18 



$100 
78 

1 
.... 
3 

2 

1 
.... 

.... 
1 

24 
53 

36 

$62 

72 
225 

450 

567 

424 
741 

1,092 

25 

334 

1 

1 

301 

1,118 

355 

1,417 
451 
525 

600 
800 

624 

1,216 
1,024 

355 

1,687 
894 
940 

600 
845 

812 

1,533 
1,024 

467 

783 
2  775 

2 
2 
1 

182 

86 
176 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

$50 

217 
100 

315 

175 

1 

45 

188 
173 

144 

23 

444 
633 

2,775 
903 

150 



135 

200 

1.103 

&  Including  3  other  members. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 51 


802       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN  S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

f20 
134 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 
21 

1  21 
\  22 
124 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 

24 
26 
22 

25 
22 
26 
22 

26 
42 
23 
23 

23 
23 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

317 

318 
319 

320 
321 
322 

323 
324 

325 
326 
327 
328 
329 

330 
331 

332 
333 

334 
335 
336 

337 

338 
339 
340 
341 

342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 

348 
349 

350 

351 
352 

353 
354 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
French,  N 

3 

8 
5 

^ 

10 
20 
16 

2 
6 
5 

8 
6 

17 

8 

ti 

18 
27 

Busheler  
Home  finisher... 
Finisher 

200 
300 
300 
222 

300 
255 
300 

175 

250 

300 

175 
300 
200 
175 

200 
200 

240 
210 

300 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
250 
245 
125 
208 

26 
150 
175 

275 

282 
244 

305 
305 
300 

150 
190 
280 
300 

240 
280 
150 
150 

270 
300 

$140 
104 
246 
296 

400 
270 
450 

224 
300 

310 
150 
300 
256 
175 

200 
200 

280 
420 

500 
400 
217 

140 
110 
140 
294 
200 
160 
277 

21 
150 

196 
308 

328 
210 

287 
280 
416 

150 
350 
390 
450 

480 
470 
150 
175 

200 
325 

3 

3 
3 

5 

2 
5 

8 

8 
7 

1 

5 
5 
6 
5 

6 
8 

5 
5 

6 

7 

7 

3 
1 

3 
9 
10 
3 

7 

^ 

4 
3 

8 
6 

8 
9 
6 

10 
9 
14 

8 

12 
26 
2 
9 

6 
5 

No.. 

Cigarmaker 
Clerk 

Away. 

Dead  . 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 

Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

""26" 
30 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher 

Baster 

Dead 

Baster 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

40 
60 

80 
40 

30 
50 
10 

Baker  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer  

Busheler        .  .  . 

Baker.  . 

Incapac  

Peddler, 
fruit. 
Away  
Ironworker 
Dead 

Button  sewer  
Baster 

Button  sewer  
Finisher,     chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Baster 

Mason  .  .  . 

50 

70 

Dead 

Storekeeper 
Dead  

Finisher,     chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Busheler 

No 

Deserter.... 
Dead 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No 

80 

60 
70 

85 

Peddler.... 
Foreman.  .  . 
Watch- 

maker. 

Blacksmith 

Idle... 
Dead... 
Idle  
Home  fin- 
isher. 
Salesman  .  . 
Tailor... 
Dead 

Baster  
Small  work  

Busheler  
Sleeve  maker  .  . 
Busheler  

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

3 

20 
6 

iS* 

1 

35 

4 
6 

23 
35 

20 
15 

52 

6 
9 

7 
15 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

30 
70 
30 
30 

Operator 

Baster 

Finisher  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

50 
60 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Finisher,   boys' 
cloth. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Labeler,    paper 
boxes. 

(a) 
88 
70 

70 
70 
80 

20 
80 

Peddler.... 
Dead  

IDead... 

Baster 

^Operator... 
jldle... 

Bookkeeper,  dry 
goods. 
Baster 

Operator  

Finisher 

Paster,        cigar 
boxes. 
Seamstress  
Baster 

80 

80 
80 

J 
[Dead  ..     . 

Baster  
Incapac  

Laborer  
A  wav  .  .  . 

Finisher  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Busheler  
Busheler  

70 

o  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily- 
num. 

ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

-     3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
2 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

4 
4 

2 
2 

3 
4 
1 

3 

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

4 
3 

4 

1 
1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

7 

6 
9 
6 

5 

8 

6 

6 
3 
9 
3 

6 

7 

3 
3 

5 
8 
3 

6 

4 
4 
3 
3 

2 
3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

6 
5 

5 

6 

4 

5 
4 

4 

3 
4 

4 
3 
3 

2 
3 

3 
3 
1 
4 
2 

4 
4 

2 
3 

3 
4 
2 

4 

2 

3 
2 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 

5 
3 

4 

3 
1 

3 
3 

$375 

416 
175 

$694 

1,026 
920 

1,100 
315 
870 

224 
600 

562 
150 
300 
706 
425 

1,800 
850 

380 
595 

878 
1,500 
217 

390 

544 

328 
710 

277 

21 
150 
196 
308 

728 

777 

1,224 
756 

2,400 

150 
175 

480 
1.425 

$1,069 

$144 

222 
180 

186 
O.H. 
270 

132 
132 

72 
156 
144 
204 
180 

180 
204 

168 
168 

210 

150 
66 

132 

156 
84 
156 
156 

120 
246 
162 
300 

204 
150 

336 
216 

216 

126 
186 

204 
216 

$5.14 

4.65 
3.01 

3.75 

1.66 
4.01 

1.72 
2.52 

2.22 
1.68 
1.92 
2.04 
3.07 

8.97 
2.34 

2.74 
5.10 

6.38 
5.29 
2.83 

1.57 

2.62 
1.77 
4.55 
2.42 

7.70 
3.85 
2.75 
2.01 

5.76 
3.74 

4.59 
2.91 

9.23 

1.92 
.1.07 

3.33 

6.85 

317 

318 

319 

320 
321 
322 

323 
324 

325 
326 
327 
328 
329 

330 
331 

332 
333 

334 
335 
336 

337 

338 
339 
340 
341 

342 
343 

344 
345 

346 
347 

348 
349 

350 

351 
352 

353 
354 

"i" 

2 
2 
1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

$10 

1,452 
1,095 

1,170 
779 
1,250 

448 
1,050 

692 
525 
300 
956 
479 

2,800 
850 

427 
795 

1,659 
2,200 
442 

490 

544 
368 
710 
377 

801 

600 
286 
628 

898 

777 

v$70 

1 

1 

1 

404 
380 

60 

224 

450 

"3" 

1 

130 

- 

300 

75 



2 

2 

250 

$106 

54 

1,000 

650 

1 

1 

47 

200 

264 

750 
700 
225 

100 

31 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

$40 

25 

780 
450 

75 



"'96' 
170 

25 

1 

2 

.... 

320 

158 
160 

208 

1,432 
756 

2,400 

600 
223 

866 
1,425 

325 

% 

490 

3 
1 

1 

350 

100 

48 
36 

350 

804       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN^S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Fain- 

ny 

num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

355 
356 

357 

358 

359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

364 
365 

366 

367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 

374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 

385 

386 

387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 

394 

395 
396 
397 
398 
onn 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Greek,  F.... 

German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

17 
32 

4 

50 

2 
2 

.« 

4 

23 
23 

/  23 
I  28 

/23 
I  34 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

f  24 
\  28 
25 

25 

25 

25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
(26 
1  28 
f  26 
\28 

r 
i35 

27 
27 

f  2Z. 

\32 
28 
28 
34 
29 
29 
f  29 
t  36 
J29 
\38 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
[33 

(: 

35 
36 
36 
f  38 

Button     sewer, 
children's  cloth. 
Bookkeeper,  fur 
mfg. 
Busheler  
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Bookbinder  
Baster  

270 
300 

234 

178 
225 
180 
280 
125 
225 
225 
300 

158 
158 
290 

150 

260 
200 
300 
300 
300 
220 
295 
190 
190 
300 
263 
225 

250 

250 
300 

246 
260 
300 
246 
250 
200 
247 
220 
200 
230 
250 
300 
280 
300 
200 
300 
224 
300 
240 
230 

230 
200 
300 
227 
290 

$400 
400 

195 
90 
113 
300 
512 
52 
300 
300 
300 

204 
204 
215 

260 

216 
64 
220 
260 
125 
385 
343 
160 
160 
324 
280 
304 

420 

200 
400 

272 
432 
300 
369 
150 
200 
600 
623 
500 
300 
360 
223 
260 
156 
260 
350 
261 
450 
240 
230 

232 

400 
500 
175 

385 

9 
4 

1 
4 
5 
22 
11 
2 

5H 
2 

10 
14 
12 

6 

5 
6 
1 
8 
4 
10 
10 
4 
5 
8 
13 
4 

4 

4 

4 

14 
18 
6 
10 
5 
9 
16 
15 
22 
14 
23 
1 
19 
17 
3 
16 
6 
18 
7 
7 

20 
17 
24 
18 
14 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

30 
80 

Presser  
Barber  

l-Dead... 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

70 
50 

Driver  
Dead... 

Finisher 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Embroiderer  
Baster  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Seamer  

60 
50 
40 

Dead  

Dead 

Away  
Padder  

Dead 

80 
70 
20 

50 

40 
50 
30 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 

Italian,  F... 
Greek.  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

German.  F.. 
English,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

23 
10 

5 
4 
1 
8 
18 
35 
41 

5 

42 

4 

4 
6 

42 

12 
18 
5 

40* 

28 

40 

5 
19 
19 
9 
36 
20 
55 

7 

40 
56 
45 
43 

Seamer  
Sewer,  hook  and 
eye. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Incapac  
Machinist.. 
Dead 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Finisher  

Incapac  
Away  
Deacl 

Finisher 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Operator  
Baster 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

50 
60 
60 
30 
40 
80 
70 
45 

45 

Incapac  
Dead 

Dead  

Finisher... 
Finisher  

j-  Sewer,  hand 
{Gardener  .  . 

Dead  

Stitcher,  gloves. 
Baster 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothes. 
Buttonhole  mak- 
er, hand. 
Feller  
Baster  

Dead  

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

50 

70 
70 
54 
50 

Stripper, 
tobacco. 

\Dpflrl 

Finisher  

Operator  
Finisher  
Baster  
Feller... 
Finisher  ... 

Joiner  

Incapac  
Away 

No 

Dead 

Operator 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

70 
70 
70 
80 
80 

""16" 

Idle 

Operator  
Seamstress  
Operator,  hats.. 

J-Incapac  
JDead  

Busheler  
Baster  
Home  finisher.. 
Button  sewer  
Baster  
Baster  
Baster  

Laborer  
Away  

Hod  carrier 
Peddler.... 
Dead 

80 
95 
54 
60 
40 

81 
80 
60 
80 
60 

Dead... 

Dead 

Baster  

Away  
Dead 

Operator,  wom- 
en's clothes. 
Operator  
Presser  

Dead 

Operator 

Dead 

Button  sewer  
Baster... 

Shoemaker. 

l 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued.  . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
Hy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 

der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 

4 

2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

4 
4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
2 

4 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 

5 
5 

5 

4 

4 
3 
5 
3 

7 

3 
3 

3 

2 
9 
4 

2 
6 
4 
2 

7 
6 

4 

3 

8 

3 

3 
3 

8 
3 
6 

4 

5 

4 
2 
7 
4 
3 
4 
2 

4 

3 
3 

4 

3 

3 
3 
5 
3 
3 

3 
1 

3 

2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 

6 
5 

3 

3 
4 

2 

2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 

3 

4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

$160 
150 

$880 
400 

1  137 



$1,040 
850 

1,137 

573 

1,284 
385 
1,039 
740 
600 

514 
215 

801 

397 
740 
804 
272 
628 
1,037 
463 

1,373 
1,519 

1,224 

555 
1,472 

704 

650 
369 
509 
200 
2,191 

1,603 

1,100 

576 
260 
616 
820 
965 
861 
550 

835 

232 
652 
500 
624 

685 



$204 
132 

204 

204 

180 
168 
168 
144 
198 

252 
108 

174 

174 
204 
72 
138 
132 
120 
102 

240 
132 

180 

132 
204 

144 

144 
168 
156 
144 
132 

O.H. 

168 

138 
54 
120 
180 
156 
120 
216 

204 

84 
126 
144 
132 

216 

$4.00 
3.27 

4.37 

2.75 

6.17 
2.47 
4.00 
4.74 
1.65 

3.29 
1.38 

5.13 

3.82 
1.58 
3.87 
2.62 
2.01 
4.99 
4.45 

3.77 

4.87 

5.88 

3.56 
3.54 

4.51 

4.17 
2.37 
1.22 
1.28 
7.02 

7.71 

4.23 

2.77 
2.50 
1.69 
3.94 
6.19 
4.14 
5.29 

4.01 

2.23 
6.27 
4.81 
2.40 

4.39 

355 
356 

357 

358 

359 

360 
361 
362 
363 

364 
365 

366 

367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 

374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 

385 

386 

387 

388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 

394 

395 
396 
397 
398 

399 

$300 

160 

413 

1,062 
178 
810 
540 
385 

408 
215 

260 

216 
740 
584 
260 
503 
865 
343 

1,190 
1,354 



1 

$200 

$22 
155 

52 

------ 

1 

104 
200 

125 

2 

1 

215 

16 

90 

450 

91 

151 

30 



2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

220 

'"12" 

""52 
30 

18 

..l. 

125 

1 

.... 

120 

$405 

90 

1 

165 
165 

396 

100 
180 

1,224 

95 

430 
1,000 

704 

300 

369 
509 
200 
2,186 

1,123 
1  100 

30 
30 

2 

2 

.... 

242 

200 

350 

2 

5 

480 

1,146 

.... 

320 

245 

100 

231 
260 
156 
620 
965 
861 
450 

835 

232 
400 
500 
549 

685 

3 

1 

235 
200 

105 

120 

220 
135 

1 

100 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
5 

8 

1 

1 
3 
2 

252 

75 

114 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

40 
41 
42 
46 
49 
62 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

40 

(;}7 

15 
53 

44 

Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Operator  
Home  finisher... 
Finisher 

260 
300 
305 
280 
276 
280 

$303 
500 
190 
250 
368 
420 

23 
22 
29 
37 
35 
15 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

80 
54 
70 

Away  
Dead 

Away. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead 

Dead  

Baster  
Laundress 

Yes. 

Yes. 

80 
50 

Dead 

Dead 

PHILADELPHIA. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

American  .  .  . 

16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

1" 

I17 

f  16 
I  17 

repoi 

Operator  . 

175 

280 

150 

280 
270 
240 
150 

200 
250 
275 
300 

225 

280 

275 
260 

150 

200 
264 
200 

250 
250. 

150 
250 

278 
282 
300 

230 
234 
250 
270  ^ 

75 
240 

300 
300 

$126 
235 

87 

240 
250 
240 
143 

140 
280 
295 
300 

180 
160 

175 
240 

250 

230 

400 
165 

200 

375 

225 
130 

278 
282 
200 

210 
253 
294 
170 

100 
350 

200 
300 

bind 

2 
3 

2 

2 
5 
3 
2 

1 
4 
2 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

4 

3 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2 
2 

3 
5 
2 

2 
2 
1 

5 
5 

2 
3 

uding 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No. 

70 
80 

50 

70 
60 
70 
50 

70 
70 
50 
70 

50 
50 

40 
40 

60 

30 
80 
70 

70 
70 

40 

Compositor 
Elevator 
man. 
Machine 
hand, 
lumber. 
Carpenter.  . 
Painter  
Merchant.. 
Stone  cut- 
ter. 
Incapac  
Shoemaker. 
Laborer  
Mixer, 
medicine. 
Carpenter.. 
Window 
cleaner. 
Incapac  
L  a  b  o  rer, 
farm. 
Barber  

Idle 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American 

Operatdr 

American  .  .  . 

Cleaner  

American 

Small  work  
Button  sewer  
Finisher  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F.  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

6 
24 
17 

8 
15 
23 
34 

7 
6 

7 
14 

11 

8 
25 
25 

25 
24 

26 
(c) 

9 

8 
4 

7 
3 
2 
25 

18 

17 
a  Not 

Baster  

Operator  

Operator  . 

Baster  
Seamstress  

Feller 

Padder  

Cleaner  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller.  . 

Feller 

Huckster... 
Section 
hand, 
R.  R. 
Driver  
Huckster... 

Uph  ol- 
sterer. 
Dead  

Cobbler.... 
Machinist.. 
Car  shops.. 

Operator... 
Tailor  
Tinsmith... 
Agent,   in- 
surance. 

Busheler... 

[•Barber  
jr. 

Padder  

Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator,  wom- 
en's vests. 
Operator  
Button  sewer  
Label   paster, 

Finisher..  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1  other 

30 
20 

10 
80 
40 
80 

30 
40 

60 
40 

memb 

Baster  
Finisher  

Operator 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder.... 

Button  sewer... 
ted. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

ny. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

62 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 

to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1 
2 

$303 
1,550 

$303 
J,550 
390 
734 
848 
570 

$138 
204 
60 
180 
240 
96 

$2.91 
9.94 
2.50 
1.76 
5.44 
3.65 

400 
4C1 
402 
403 
404 
405 

390 
614 
368 
582 

$50 
104 

2 

2 

1 

$120 





$480 
38 

PHILADELPHIA. 


1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

$675 

$50 

$291 

$1,016 

$216 

$3  26 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 

2 

600 

235 

835 

168 

2.29 

2 

2 

1 

T 

2 

725 

87 

812 

O  H 

3  12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

8 

280 

490 

$20 

790 

$210 

54 

2.17 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

200 

250 

250 

36 

736 

312 

3  54 

5 

3 

5 

10 

4 

1,000 

1  COO 

2  000 

240 

3  85 

g 

3 

1 

? 

8 

3 

300 

343 

643 

132 

1.55 

7 

2 

3 

7 

3 

720 

720 

96 

1  98 

3 

1 

3 

? 

260 

280 

60 

600 

240 

3  85 

9 

3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

225 

295 

48 

568 

156 

1.56 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1? 

3 

475 

150 

300 

925 

156 

1.48 

11 

3 

1 

1 

7 

4 

324 

$100 

130 

180 

734 

78 

2.02 

12 

?, 

1 

1 

6 

?, 

450 

160 

610 

96 

1  96 

13 

3 

5 

3 

955 

250 

1  205 

O  H 

4  63 

14 

1 

3 

2 

150 

240 

390 

72 

2  50 

15 

2 

1 

5 

2 

730 

250 

980 

96 

3  77 

16 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

150 

230 

380 

90 

1.46 

17 

?. 

1 

1 

6 

2 

450 

400 

114 

964 

O  H. 

3  09 

18 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

360 

100 

165 

625 

192 

2.40 

19 

a 

1 

1 

7 

2 

380 

200 

94 

674 

2.16 

1.85 

20 

1 

3 

2 

190 

375 

24 

589 

O  H 

3  78 

21 

4 

2 

1 

?, 

11 

3 

440 

575 

1,015 

144 

1.77 

22 

1 

2 

4 

3 

95 

340 

37 

472 

84 

2  27 

23 

2 

3 

7 

4 

500 

1  338 

1  838 

444 

180 

5  05 

24 

3 

T 

1 

7 

2 

240 

282 

522 

156 

1.43 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

624 

75 

200 

62 

961 

108 

3.08 

26 

1 

1 

4 

?, 

360 

210 

62 

632 

108 

3.04 

27 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

4 

725 

75 

603 

1  403 

120 

3  85 

28 

1 

3 

2 

300 

294 

594 

96 

3  81 

29 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

700 

170 

20 

890 

O.K. 

3.42 

30 

2 

4 

3 

560 

450 

1  010 

144 

4  86 

31 

3 

5 

4 

750 

1,250 

2,000 

O.H. 

7.69 

32 

Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHILADELPHIA — Continued. 


Fam 

iiy 

num 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

f  16 
1  17 

16 

1  17 

16 

1  17 
16 
\  17 
(16 
17 
19 
•1Q 

\  18 
[16 

[18 
'  16 

18 

f  16 
18 

•16 
18 
:  16 

18 

:  16 
1  18 
16 

18 
•  16 

18 
16 

18 
/16 
I  18 
16 

19 

16 
19 
f  16 
19 
16 
19 

16 
19 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

Hebrew,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  N. 
Hebrew.  F. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.,.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

2 
5 
6 

24 
29 
21 
23 
4 
4 

6 

2 
3 

1 

24 
2 

19 

4 

28 

6 
2 

Pocket  maker... 
Cloth  cutter, 
cotton. 
Button    sewer, 
women's  cloth. 
Padder 

150 
150 

125 

130 
300 
240 

168 
186 
200 
130 
200 
300 

300 
280 

225 
275 

300 

150 
150 

300 
270 

225 

200 

240 
240 
200 

200 
230 

250 
250 

250 
300 
175 
225 

225 

150 
200 
200 
300 
180 
140 

225 
200 

$200 
100 

100 

100 
275 
240 

112 
186 
160 
140 
198 
400 

425 
185 

300 
320 

450 

113 
113 

300 
225 
300 

135 

360 

400 
256 

250 
370 

390 
200 

280 
225 
224 
225 

400 

200 
178 
224 
425 
90 
140 

190 
5>35 

2 
2 

A 

6 
2 
3 

2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 

7 
5 

7 
2 

5 

1 
2 

2 
4 
2 

2 

2 
3 
3 

3 
1 

5 
2 

6 
2 
2 
1 

5 

3 
3 
2 
5 
1 
3 

2 

5 

NO- 
NO 

[  Dead 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

XT/s 

(a) 

35 
30 
40 

60 
70 
60 
70 
70 
50 

50 
40 

50 
70 

50 

60 
60 

40 

50 

50 

40 
50 
10 

20 
50 

60 
30 

60 
30 
30 

60 

70 

30 
30 
60 
70 

ft 

(0) 

Carpenter.  . 

1  Presser  
j-Dead  

Tacker,  hand  
Presser,   shirt 
waists. 
Operator  

Cigar  maker  
Presser,  shirts.  .  . 
Cigar  maker  
•B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Trimmer 

VTinsmith  .  . 

iTailor  

S  a  lesman, 
fruit. 

Musician.. 
I  Printer.... 
^Musician.. 

B  o  arding- 
house 
keeper. 

^Watchman. 

1  W  in  do  w 
|    cleaner. 

ishoemaker. 

Store- 
keeper. 

[Teacher.  .  .  . 

[Cabinet- 
maker. 

•Carpenter.  . 
Incapac  

Laborer  
Dead... 

Baster  .   ... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Basting  puller... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator,    can- 
vas. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Artificial  flower 
maker. 
Finisher 

Operator  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Seamstress 

Tacker,  hand.... 
Small  work  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Sleeve  maker  .  .  . 
Finisher  

Finisher  .  . 
Finisher  
Cleaner 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's coats. 
Operator  
Cigar  maker.. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

ny. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 
3 
4 

4 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

6 
4 

8 
6 
10 

13 

8 

7 
4 
8 
6 

7 

7 

6 
8 
12 

8 

11 
8 

8 
6 

2 
3 

3 
4 
6 

6 
3 

3 
3 
5 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 

7 
3 

4 
3 

3 

4 

$300 
200 

515 
641 
898 

1,425 

485 

770 
225 
1,150 
435 

760 
506 

760, 

$50 

$350 
470 

970 
827 
1,374 

"$84 
84 

72 
O.H. 
204 

O.H. 
O.H. 

240 
108 
180 
108 

168 
108 

180 
180 

162 
O.H. 

216 
O.H. 

240 
132 

$1.12 
2.26 

2.33 
2.65 
2.64 

3.69 
2.30 

2.73 
2.52 
5.17 
2.04 

2.92 
2.42 

3.50 
2.24 

2.79 
3.43 

1.33 
2.04 

1.22 
3.37 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

$270 
456 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$186 

416 

750 
400 

225 
300 
625 
200 

36 
200 

300 
200 

250 
500 

333 

$60 
17 

300 
72 

2,492 
957 

995 
525 
2,150 
635 

1,064 
881 

1,093 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

2 
2 

5 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

75 

300 



250 
175 

33 
250 
271 

18 

480 

1,219 
625 

378 
649 

230 
800 

930 

1,740 
1,425 

761 
849 

507 
875 

$180 
170 

300 

50 
200 

225 

52 

320 

75 

810        WOMAN   AND   CHILD    WAGE-EARNERS MEN^S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

f  16 
\  19 
16 
19 
25 
16 
20 

16 
20 

23 
25 
16 
21 
16 
22 
16 

22 
16 
22 

16 
\  22 
/  16 
\23 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 
17 

17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

17 
17 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ngs 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 

86 
87 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
American  .  .  . 

2 
31 

5 

19 
35 

Operator  

300 
125 
225 
225 
225 
210 
150 

275 
250 

150 

150 
210 
240 
290 
250 
300 

300 
240 

180 

216 
246 
300 
290 
175 
280 
250 
225 
290 
180 
175 

250 
300 

240 
280 

300 

200 
275 
150 

210 
300 
210 

300 
275 

288 
275 

150 
90 

$250 
175 
144 
252 
288 
158 
150 

135 
205 

225 
225 
175 
350 
335 
400 
275 

500 
375 
300 

180 
205 
275 
290 
125 
270 
200 
225 
312 
100 
150 

250 

400 

240 
190 

175 

200 
275 
104 

190 
325 
225 

275 
375 

288 
325 

113 
75 

2 
2 
2 
3 
9 
3 
5 

H 

8 
10 
2 
9 
2 
6 
1 

8 
3 
9 

5 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

I8 

4 
4 

3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
1 

2 
3 

4 
4 

3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

(a) 
(a) 
80 
70 
60 
20 

[•Storekeeper 
Dead... 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Dead.. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator  
Operator  
Pocketbooks  
Operator,  shirt- 
waists. 
Typewriter 

iDead  .. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

70 
70 

70 
70 
80 
60 
80 
80 
80 

40 
30 
60 

Tailor  
Dead 

Saleswoman, 
dept.  store. 
Baster 

Baster 

Operator,  canvas 
Operator,  canvas 
Fitter  

Dead  

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Irish,  F  
Irish,  N 

14 

36 

5 
35 

B  utt  onhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  utt  onhole 
maker,  hand. 
B  u  1  1  onhole 
maker,  hand. 
Butt  onhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller  

^Stonemason 
Bricklayer  . 

Finisher  

No 

j/Tailor  

Teamster... 
Barber  
Away 

Examiner  
Forewoman  
Serger  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

60 

80 
70 

80 
20 
50 
60 
50 
60 

60 
70 

80 
80 

70 
50 

Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

15 

W3 
22 
11 
6 

11 
10 

18 
17 

30 

10 
6 
8 

21 
30 
10 

12 
13 

7 
10 

5 
2 

Feller. 

Small  work 

Finisher  

Baker  
Laborer  
Storekeeper 
M  a  c  a  roni 
maker. 
Laborer  
Cabinet- 
maker. 

Rag  picker. 
Peddler, 
fruit. 
Stonemason 

Dead  
Stone  carver 
For  eman, 
water  wks. 
Shoemaker 
Tailor  
Bricklayer  . 

Dish  washer. 
Stonemason 

Idle... 
Brsheler... 

Storekeeper 
Tailor  

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Padder 

Baster  

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Operator,  wom- 
en's  under- 
wear. 
Baster  

Operator  

Stamper,   dept. 
store. 
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Baster  

Finisher... 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

40 

70 
90 
60 

90 
40 

60 
10 

70 

Button  sewer... 
Stitcher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder  

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller  

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
E  m  b  r  o  iderer, 
children  's 
cloth. 
Seamstress  

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN   DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHIL  ADELPHI  A— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 

16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily, 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
3 

4 

7 

2 
2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

3 
4 

3 

2 

3 

3 
2 
3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
4 

4 
3 

2 
4 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
1 

14 
15. 

1 

2 

1 

16 
and 
over. 

4 
3 

3 

5 

2 
2 

4 

2 

3 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

7 
7 

6 
11 

7 
3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

9 
10 
4 
6 
4 
&7 
6 

4 
9 

9 
3 

10 

3 
5 
5 

610 
7 
3 

4 
9 

7 
7 

5 
7 

$300 

$1,025 

$1,325 
859 

858 

2,025 

725 

780 

1,965 

925 
1  098 

$200. 

$300 
240 

120 

276 

O.H. 

168 

216 

156 

108 

156 

144 
420 
108 
156 
84 
96 
108 

O.H. 

200 

144 
O.H. 

240 

O.H. 

84 
O.H. 

180 
324 
216 

O.H. 
210 

204 
228 

324 
216 

$3.64 
2.36 

2.75 

3.54 

1.99 
5.00 

6.30 

2.96 

4.22 

4.69 

1.03 
2.71 
2.36 
3.17 
5.11 
.77 
1.84- 

3.92 
2.02 

1.65 
3.94 

1.97 

3.04 
2.43 
7.90 

1.47 
3.23 
8.65 

3.00 
2.30 

5.28 
3.50 

2.74 
1.79 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 

86 
87 

$140 
200 

135 

684 
658 

1,190 

525 
735 

1,315 

675 

853 

565 

125 
470 
250 
725 
912 
200 
268 

250 
525 

240 
190 

175 

200 
275 
1,604 

540 
575 
225 

275 
375 

1,668 
675 

113 
375 

$35 

2 

2 

1 
2 

700 

557 

200 
45 

200 
290 

650 

250 

245 

600 

250 
900 

""265" 
150 
80 
200 

415 
300 

500 
200 

700 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

54 

105 

1,219 

480 
1,408 
490 
990 
1,062 
280 
573 

815 
945 

770 
615 

1,026 
475 

4 
4 
.... 

1 
2 
1 
1 

38 
10 

$230 



2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

105 

150 
120 

30 



3 

1 
1 

225 

26 

3 

0 

4 

1 

'4 

"2" 

3 

1 
1 

125 
175 

100 

357 
450 

225 
500 
1,125 

300 
300 



632 
2,054 

765 
1,175 
1,350 

"ioi" 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

100 

50 
10 

219 

625 
1,075 

1,922 
1,275 

713 
650 



160 



230 
35 

980 
185 

600 
600 

150 

2 

125 

92 

J>  Including  one  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

88 
89 

90 
91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 
98 
99 
100 

101 

102 

103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

American... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

American  .  .  . 
American  

7 
8 

7 
2 

26 

4 
3 

1 

8 
16 

10 

6 

3 

(b) 

/  17 
\  18 

[  17 
18 

17 
18 
I  20 

/  17 
I  19 

17 
19 

S 

19 
23 

17 
19 
22 
17 

19 

24 
17 

19 
25 
17 
20 
f  17 
20 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
22 

17 
22 
23 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

Finisher 

282 
282 
300 
300 

150 
150 
180 
240 
240 
150 

150 

150 
200 
300 
200 

150 
150 
150 
230 

230 

300 
150 

180 
250 
200 
210 
200 
250 
190 
200 
300 
300 
210 
210 

270 
240 
230 
2GO 
230 

225 
190 
228 
250 
275 
270 
250 
225 
250 
150 
200 
150 
200 
275 

$212 
212 
250 
450 

120 
160 
200 
320 
280 
125 

125 

125 

200 
500 
160 

125 

125 
125 
345 

300 

400 
150 

170 
350 
220 
420 
300 
250 
125 
165 
300 
250 
210 
525 

135 
280 
345 
260 
230 

234 
272 
242 
315 
185 
310 
400 
225 
225 
100 
115 
210 
280 
365 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
4 
5 

7 
7 
2 

4 

5 
4 
5 
5 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
10 

H 

f 

8 
4 
6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
10 

2 
7 
7 
3 
4 

3 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 

5H 

6 
6 
4 

No.. 
No.. 



Stonemason 
Retired  

Stonemason 
Idle 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead- 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
'  Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Finisher  
Finisher  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No  . 

80 
80 

60 
50 
60 
40 
40 
60 

60 

60 
20 
40 

"« 

60 
60 
70 

80 
60 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller 

Feller  
Feller  
Feller  
Feller  

Cabinet- 
maker. 

•Dead 

Finisher  

Clerk,  picture 
frames. 
Cigar  maker  
Finisher 

Candy  
Front      maker, 
shirts. 
Finisher  

>Laborer  
Pilot 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 
Fairer,  hosiery  .  . 
Operator,  wom- 
en's cloth. 
Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Seamstress  
Operator  
Operator 

Lie... 

I 
Busheler... 

}ldle  
Shoemaker, 
j  Tailor  

-Idle      .... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No  . 
Yes. 
Yes. 

50 
40 
40 
60 
15 
70 

Baster  

Roller,  cigars... 
Baster 

Baster  

Finisher  

Feller 

Yes. 
No 

70 

Baster  
Finisher,  wom- 
en's cloth. 
Finisher,  gloves. 
Baster 

No 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

50 
4 

Dead  

Finisher,  gloves. 
Milliner 

Salesman  .  . 
Watchman, 
R.  R. 
Shoemaker 
Stone  mason 
Idle  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

80 

72 

80 
70 
40 
47 
40 
80 
50 
80 
30 

Forewoman  
Feller 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 

10 
20 
10 
8 
10 
18 
25 
1 

W8 
10 
21 
14 

9 

Small  work  
Button  sewer... 
Button  sewer.  .  . 
Sleeve  maker  
Forewoman  
Operator,pockets 
Operator 

Shoemaker 
Stone  mason 
Stone  mason 
Idle  
Idle 

Finisher  

Dead  
Shoemaker 
Packer.... 
Musician  .  . 
Shoemaker 
Carpet  mak 
er. 

Finisher  

Cigars. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

50 
50 
60 
40 

Baster 

Baster  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

a  Amount  received  from  sale  of  real  estate. 


t>  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 

over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 
4 

2 
3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
3 

3 

4 

3 
2 
4 
3 

4 

4 

8 
9 

7 
6 

14 

6 
5 

9 

9 

7 
6 
10 
12 

9 

7 

6 
3 

8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
4 
4 
10 
5 
5 
11 

3 
3 

4 

3 

6 

3 
4 

5 

5 

4 
3 
5 
4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
5 

$200 

$423 
1  020 

$623 
1  020 

$90 
240 

120 
108 

$1.50 
2.18 

1.98 
2.72 

.89 

2.76 
2.21 

5.33 

1.86 

3.69 
1.77 
2.92 
1.84 

3.23 

2.09 

3.96 
4.57 

2.91 
2.70 
5.06 
1.91 
2.44 
2.63 
4.45 
4.25 
4.52 
1.80 
1.53 
4.08 
2.04 
2.53 

88 
89 

90 
91 

92 

93 
94 

95 

96 

97 
98 
99 
100 

101 

102 

103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

1 
1 

2 
1 

240 

4V) 
850 

375 

860 
375 

1,045 

745 

1,000 
550 
890 
550 

1,355 

760 

260 
230 

709 
272 
1,862 
315 
185 
310 
1,050 
1,325 
915 
100 
390 
210 
280 
1,198 

720 
850 

645 

860 
575 

2,495 

4 

1 

1 

120 

$75 

$75 



180 
93 

216 

156 

O.H. 

120 
204 
180 

204 

120 

O^H. 

84 

204 
192 
O.H. 
336 
156 
156 
O.H. 
120 
132 
156 
O.H. 
O.H. 
108 
O.H. 

200 
1,250 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

200 

125 

.870 

1,344 
552 
1,518 
1,150 

200 

$144 

$392 

2 
3 

200 

125 

425 
400 

«200 

31 

1,511 

760 
1  235 

112 

850 

456 

500 
800 

125 

27 

713 

1,209 
1,122 

126 
125 

2 
3 
.... 

1 
2 
1 

1 
.... 
1 

"i" 

1 
2 
1 

1 

"i" 

50 
245 
100 
175 

""96" 

""62" 
c265 

2,107 
596 
760 
822 
1,852 
1,325 
941 
375 
795 
1.060 
530 
1,448 

745 

85 
400 
450 
462 



75 

26 

1 
4 

"2" 
3 

200 
210 
200 
250 
250 

$75 

.... 
i 

2 

i 
i 

63 
170 

132 
480 







, 

Including  $20  received  from  factory  for  injury  to  hand. 


d  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHIL  ADELPHIA— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Mother. 

119 
120 
121 

122 
123 

124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 

130 

131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 

145 
146 
147 
148 

Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
American 

27 
4 
5- 

3 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
19 

f  18 
\19 

8 

I" 

20 

]  18 
\20 
18 
20 

i21 

18 
21 
18 
21 

18 
8 

t  23 
19 
19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
f  19 

i22 

19 
22 
{19 
. 
28 

19 
23 
19 

25 
20 
20 
20 
20 

B  utton  sewer  ... 
Feller  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Sleeve  maker  — 
Serger     

300 
150 
250 

150 
300 
150 

300 
200 
200 
175 
200 

200 
225 
225 
260 
260 
270 

300 
300 
300 
200 
264 

264 
280 
280 
285 
240 
225 

240 
175 
275 
250 

250 

255 
305 

275 
240 
230 
150 

230 

150 
300 
250 

250 
275 
275 
280 
150 

$400 
156 
300 

225 
250 
125 

400 
200 
200 
196 
320 

288 
190 
266 
345 
345 
350 

450 
450 
475 
200 
308 

308 
184 
230 
275 
320 
288 

240 
175 
130 
400 

400 

330 
416 

275 
320 
350 
275 

320 

200 
325 
250 

250 
210 
285 
325 
250 

7 
4 
3 

3 
2 
3 

1 
2 

4 
4 
5 

8 
3 
3 

6 
6 

8 

6 
7 
5 
5 
4 

7 
2 
2 
5 
5 
3 

8 
7 
4 
8 

8 

4 
6 

6 
9 

7 
8 

13 

2 
2 
5 

5 
8 
3 
4 
6 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

30 
30 
70 

""96" 
100 

20 
10 
80 
70 

Dead   

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Carpenter.  . 
Idle  

Dead  
Janitor  

Shoemaker. 
Peddler.... 

Dead 

Saleswoman, 
dept.  store. 
Seamstress  
Baster 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Scotch,  N... 
Italian,  F... 

German,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

2 
21 
(a) 
6 
12 

22 

24 

(0) 

2 

21 
5 

26 

16 
1 
26 

23 

25 
13 

2 

5 

5 

18 
30 
13 

Hooks  and  eyes. 
Trimmer    

Sewer,  women's 
cloth. 
Operator  
Finisher  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No  . 

40 

40 
30 

Baster  

Laborer  
•Tailor  

Roller,  cigars  
Roller,  cigars  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Feller  

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

30 
60 
70 
70 
100 
40 

""46" 
40 
80 

60 
80 

20 

•  Bricklayer. 
Dead  

Away  

Busheler... 
Dead  

Finisher  

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Operator  

Weaver,  carpets. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  

Salesman  .  . 

Contractor  . 
Idle 

Finisher  

Baster 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

80 
60 

60 

90 
90 

70 
70 
60 
75 

70 

40 
40 

Dead 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  

Idle  

Carpenter.. 
j>Baster  

Saleswoman, 
dept.  store. 
Finisher  
Baster 

Finisher.... 

Baster  
}ldle  

Operator,  leath- 
er goods. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Finisher, 
cement. 

Peddler.... 
Shoemaker. 
Watchman. 
Idle... 

Busheler... 
Finisher.... 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

22 
20 
70 
10 
20 

Feller  

Operator 

Baster  

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family.                  Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

2 
1 
1 

16 
and 
over 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
3 

2 
4 

3 
2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 

2 

3 
2 

3 

2 
5 

2 
2 
4 
1 

8 
4 
5 

3 
5 

11 
8 

3 

5 

6 
5 

11 

4 

4 

9 
2 
5 

4 
4 

7 

4 

9 
9 

5 

3 
9 

7 
6 
10 
3 

4 
3 
3 

2 
3 

6 
4 

2 
4 

4 
3 

5 

3 

3 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 
6 

4 
3 
6 
1 

$2,208 
156 
300 

225 
375 

1,400 
596 

608 
1,386 

$2,208 
486 
1,000 

$1,020 

$120 
132 
216 

60 
O.H. 

192 
156 

90 
180 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

132 

108 
O.H. 
72 
O.H. 

108 
108 
O.H. 

O.H. 

276 
312 

204 

108 
192 

204 
180 
O.H. 
96 

$5.31 
2.34 
3.85 

1.57 
3.37 

3.23 
1.67 

3.90 
5.33 

4.55 
4.13 

2.80 

4.04 

2.59 

•2.38 
5.00 
2.63 

1.86 
2.69 
2.51 

3.85 

3.27 
2.61 

4.41 

3.37 
3.66 

1.99 
3.38 
6.06 
1.60 

119 
120 
121 

122 
123 

124 
125 

126 

127 

128 
129 

130 

131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 

143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 

$200 

$130 
300 

1 

2 
1 

1 

$400 
20 

245 

875 

1,850 



1 

1 

2 

2 

500 

400 
100 

50 

696 
608 
1,386 

1,420 
1,075 

1,603 

841 

539 

1,115 
520 
684 

387 
560 
912 

800 
1,531 

96 



1 

2 

1 

.... 

255 
175 
320 

1,040 

900 
1,283 

$125 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

225 

616 

539 

275 
320 
438 

240 
545 
880 

800 
1,006 

2 

2 

840 



200 

.... 

1 
1 

196 
75 

50 

72 
15 
32 

2 



2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

525 
550 

202 

595 
945 

525 
1,325 

435 
435 
2,125 
250 

76 

15 
21 
20 

1,221 
1,147 

525 
1,711 

725 

1,056 
3,150 
250 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
"2" 

1 

T 

218 

175 
600 
780 

168 

$100 

"'766' 

225 
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TAB  E  XXVII  -SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

ge- 

20 
20 
20 
20 

22 
20 
22 
20 
24 
20 

25 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 

21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
24 
21 

24 
1  22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
|  22 
23 

23 
23 

I  23 

[  25 
24 
26 
26 
26 
26 

27 
28 
30 

32 
34 

I38 

1  40 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

&> 

ed 
past 
ear. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
nee 
egin- 
nmg 
ork. 

Can 

ead 
and 
rite. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

chool 
at- 
,end- 
ance. 

Father. 

Mother. 

149 
150 
151 

152 

153 
154 
155 

156 
157 

158 

159 
160 

161 
162 

163 

164 
165 

166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 

184 
185 

186 

talian,  F... 
talian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Irish,  F..... 
German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

6 
19 
13 

8 

1 
40 

8 

Finisher    

275 
250 
150 
300 

276 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 

240 
220 
150 

250 

280 
225 

150 
275 

180 
150 

150 
240 
240 
125 

190 
150 
150 
125 
200 
200 
300 
300 

230 
200 
150 

260 
300 
225 
284 
198 
300 

200 
190 
200 

(°) 
276 

280 

200 

$300 
225 
150 
600 

460 
500 
600 
75 
125 
300 

220 
265 
125 

400 

230 
225 

300 
460 

180 
62 

62 
200 
200 
175 

305 
125 
125 
125 
198 
288 
500 
500 

340 
340 
500 

375 
350 
260 
282 
160 
350 

165 
63 
13 

60 
33 

28 
200 

4 
2 
8 
4 

5 
3 
3 

6 
9 
2 

5 

8 
6 

5 

5 
9 

5 
6 

7 
8 

8 
7 
9 
7 

7 
7 
5 
6 
9 
8 
9 
9 

10 
13 
10 

13 
( 
12 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

30 
"46" 

20 

100 
90 
70 
63 

Musician... 
lagman  ... 
Clergyman  . 

Presser  

Trllp 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Dead.. 

Dead.. 

Feller 

Baster 

Operator,  shirt- 
waists. 
Finisher 

Seamer  

Operator        

Baker 

Operator  

Operator    

Musician  .  .  . 

Deserter  
Storekeeper 

Shoemaker. 

Away  
Musician... 

Idle 

But  t  on  hole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster     

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

YPS 

30 
60 
60 

60 

40 
50 

60 
90 

50 
45 

45 
50 
42 
75 

70 
50 
50 
50 
50 
10 
30 
30 

40 
"~70 

60 
80 
56 
60 
70 
100 

""72 
45 

65 
80 

90 
on 

Stitcher  

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
American  .  .  . 

18 
5 

15 
22 

15 

28 

55 
4 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  mach. 
Cutter,  lace  cur- 
tains. 
Finisher 

Foreman, 
R.  R. 
Idle  

Stone  ma- 
son. 

Idle  

Finisher  

Canvas  stitcher.. 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
American 

40 

25 
18 
11 
10 
17 

13 

Bookkeeper, 
laundry. 
Operator 

Dead  

Dead  
Bartender.. 
Dead 

Label  sewer  
Finisher 

Button  sewer.. 
Baster  

Laborer  
Ironer  

Dead  

Baster 

Finisher  

Button    sewer 
women's  cloth 
Operator 

Laborer.  .  . 
Dead  

Hebrew,  F.. 
American 

15 

Baster  

Operator,      ho 
siery. 
Baster 

Dead 

Irish,  F.... 
American 

16 

Dead 

Operator  

Operator 

Dead 

Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 
Irish,  F  .  .  .  . 

Italian,  F.. 
American  .  . 

(°) 
35 
2 

1 

Feller  

I 
12 

Away  
Tailor  
Dead  

Carpenter. 
Shoemaker 
Streetcom- 
missioner. 
Dead  
Surgical  in- 
strument 
maker. 

Dead  

Finisher  

Invoice     clerk 
plumbing. 
Finisher  
Finisher  

13 
15 

15 
15 

2 
2 

American 

Cigar  boxes  

Home  finisher. 
Baster  

English,  N. 
German,  F. 

American  .  . 

"~4 

Hat   maker 
men's. 
Finisher.... 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam 

iiy 

num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
1 
3 

3 

2 
4 

3 

2 
1 

2 

3 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 

2 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

"4" 

.... 

1 

5 
9 
5 

6 

4 

7 

5 

4 
3 

7 

4 
6 

3 
5 

3 

7 

6 

4 

2 

8 
6 
8 
12 

3 

7 
3 

4 

3 
3 
2 
5 
&5 

65 

5 
3 

3 
2 

4 

3 
3 
4 

4 

2 
6 

4 

3 
2 

4 

3 
3 

1 
2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 
2 
3 
5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 
3 
1 
4 
2 

3 
4 
3 

2 
2 

3 

$785 
305 
250 

90 

$900 
225 
1,500 

$1,685 
665 
1,750 

1,700 

1,100 
1,324 

1,120 

619 
1  025 

$180 
120 
192 

204 

168 
O.H. 

156 

144 
240 

O.H. 

108 
O.H. 

240 
312 

O.H. 

144 

O.H. 

O.H. 

72 
108 
O.H. 
204 
432 

120 

96 
48 

144 

144 

48 
78 
O.H. 
O.H. 

204 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 
156 

O.H. 

$6.48 
1.42 
6.73 

5.45 

5.29 
3.64 

4.31 

2.98 
6.57 

3.08 

3.92 
2.48 

2.44 
4.65 

2.50 
2.30 

2.50 

3.75 

4.09 
1.84 
.54 
1.88 
4.47 

6.41 

2.26 
4.97 

6.13 

3.08 
2.47 
2.95 
4.24 
1.62 

3.60 
2.37 
3.76 

1.42 
5.39 

5.26 

149 
150 
151 

152 

153 
154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 

161 
162 

163 
164 

165 

166 

.      167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 

173 
174 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
18? 
183 

184 
185 

186 

$135 

$950 

1,560 

1,100 
595 

920 

530 
125 

850 

816 

575 

300 
460 

390 
124 

720 

480 

125 
325 
125 

448 
1,688 

1,000 

508 
775 

1,275 

350 
260 
282 
890 
350 

165 
126 
132 

60 
336 

1,095 

$50 

1 
1 



360 
200 

$340 

29 

49 

310 

40 

900 
190 

2 
.... 

.... 

1 

80 

1,120 

816 
775 

380 
1,210 

390 
839 

780 

780 

425 

765 
170 
783 

2,788 

1,000 

823 

775 

1  275 

80 

200 

750 

60 

300 
50 

""42" 

31 

3 

600 

115 

1 
1 

408 
264 

250 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 
1 
3 

2 

.... 
.... 

1 

250 

$190 

3 

304 
800 

300 

1,138 

300 

15 

1 
1 

100 

114 

30 
5 
25 
62 

"~i27~ 
35 

96 

480 
386 
307 
1,102 
420 

935 
617 
587 

221 
561 

1  095 

175 
156 



7 

150 



1 
1 

2 

70 

370 
300 
340 

400 
64 
80 

65 

1 



.... 



225 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°  — S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 52 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

40 
46 
50 

64 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 

work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

187 
188 
189 

190 

German  N 

Finisher  
Finisher 

150 
255 
260 

125 

$150 
150 
215 

84 

20 
32 

(6) 

A 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
60 
30 

30 

Dead... 
Dead... 

Dead.. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 

German,  F.. 
American... 

43 

Presser,   under- 
wear. 
Operator  

Dead... 

Incapac  

BALTIMORE. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

American 

12 
6 
6 
5 
11 
2 
30 

4 
23 
3 

4 

A 

17 
18 
20 

3 
21 
5 
9 
2 
(6) 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

1  16 

16 
16 

1  17 

J  16 

I  17 
j  16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
17 
19 

Home  finisher... 
Finisher 

(b) 
225 
70 
150 
210 
275 
240 

210 

300 
170 
210 
260 
210 
240 
275 
250 

220 

200 
225 
210 
225 
280 

240 
150 
300 
280 
150 
150 
225 
203 

200 

280 
300 

174 
240 
230 
200 
200 
200 
210 
150 
150 
150 
200 
200 
250 

$$60 
225 
75 
150 
245 
275 
190 

185 
300 
85 
273 
215 
280 
200 
220 
250 

330 
200 
110 
250 
185 
290 

230 
125 
235 
190 
175 
90 
215 
180 

200 

99 
200 

160 
180 
250 
150 
160 
160 
190 
125 
175 
150 
160 
160 
335 

<2 

3* 

4 
3 

1 

1 
3 

3A 
2 
7 
1 
2 
3 

3 

2 
5 
3 
2 
2 

3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
6 
3 
3 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

90 
20 
3 

""76" 
""56" 

66 
30 
60 

Storekeeper 
Butcner  
Presser  
Dead  
Dead 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Feller  

Padder        

Finisher 

Feller  

Deserter  — 
But  to  n- 
hole  mak- 
er, hand. 
Presser  
Operator.  .  . 
Baster  
Busheler... 
Dead  
Carpenter.. 
Dead  
Operator.  .  . 
Incapac  — 

Storekeeper 
Presser  
Tailor  
Teacher.  .  .  . 
Idle  
Tailor  

Baker  
Policeman  . 
Carpet  layer 
Driver./. 
Tailor  
Baster  
Presser  
Operator.  .  . 

Icabinet- 
1    maker. 

[jewelry 
f    broker. 

{•Operator.  .  . 
Laborer  
Dead.. 

Finisher    but- 
tonholes. 

Feller 

Sleeve  maker  — 
Finisher  

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher.... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

20 
80 
75 
70 

50 
50 

Finisher 

Finisher  

But  t  onhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster  

Finisher 

Busheler  

Vest  turner  
Feller 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

30 
60 
30 

60 
60 
60 
70 
60 
60 
70 
70 

80 

60 
70 

10 

60 
60 
60 
60 
70 
70 
50 
50 
50 

Finisher,  arm- 
holes. 
Feller 

German,  N.. 

Baster  

German,  N 

Baster 

German,  N 

Repairer 

Polish,  F.... 
Lith.,  F  
Lith.,  F... 
Lith.,  F0.... 

American 

9 
19 
18 
21 

Padder.... 

Baster 

Finisher  

Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 
Nurse 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  E.. 

14 

26 
13 
40 

1 

5 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 
Baster  

Tacker,  hand.... 
Pad  maker  
Baster  

Baster  

Canvas  stitcher.. 
Canvas  stitcher.. 
Padder  

[plumber... 
>Butcher.... 

Feller. 

Baster 

Finisher  

Finisher.... 

Button  sewer  

Yes. 

<*  Amount  of  charity  received. 


*>  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

uy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

$150 
150 
215 

<4 

a  $200 

$350 
300 
340 

368 

$60 
156 
120 

144 

$3.37 
2.88 
3.27 

2.36 

187 

188 
189 

190 

$150 

125 

180 

104 

$84 

BALTIMORE. 


4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

$250 

$65 

$60 

c$60 

$435 

$108 

$1.05 

1 

4 

1 

7 

? 

400 

225 

625 

228 

1  72 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

150 

335 

•   18 

503 

$104 

108 

1  61 

3 

1 

1 

?, 

5 

? 

400 

36 

436 

90 

1.68 

4 

1 

? 

1 

245 

245 

84 

2  36 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

775 

775 

72 

3  73 

g 

3 

? 

1 

1 

q 

? 

650 

190 

840 

O.H 

1  79 

7 

9 

1 

1 

1 

dl 

2 

420 

185 

42 

647 

102 

1  78 

g 

3 

1 

6 

? 

900 

300 

1,200 

120 

3.85 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

320 

85 

405 

60 

1  56 

10 

1 

9 

1 

6 

2 

435 

273 

708 

156 

2  27 

H 

5 

6 

5 

1,310 

1,310 

84 

4  20 

12 

?, 

1 

6 

3 

150 

$50 

280 

18' 

498 

132 

1.92 

is 

1 

1 

3 

a 

75 

200 

275 

72 

1.76 

14 

? 

1 

1 

6 

3 

300 

90 

220 

610 

96 

1  % 

15 

7 

1 

10 

?, 

63 

250 

313 

120 

.60 

16 

?, 

1 

1 

6 

4 

560 

100 

$125 

330 

350 

1,465 

O.H. 

4.70 

17 

4 

?, 

1 

1 

10 

4 

225 

300 

150 

200 

300 

1,175 

O  H. 

2.26 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 

q 

4 

315 

150 

345 

40 

850 

85 

120 

1  82 

19 

? 

1 

5 

3 

300 

200 

250 

50 

800 

O.H. 

3.08 

20 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1,385 

1,385 

700 

120 

4  44 

21 

9 

1 

2 

7 

3 

500 

440 

940 

132 

2  58 

22 

2 

? 

1 

1 

8 

4 

350 

70 

92 

230 

742 

168 

1.78 

23 

3 

9 

1 

1 

q 

4 

7^8 

104 

185 

125 

1  142 

O  H 

2  44 

24 

- 

2 

1 

1 

11 

3 

700 

90 

235 

1,025 

144 

1.79 

25 

1 

3 

2 

549 

190 

739 

120 

4  74 

26 

1 

1 

3 

7 

3 

600 

400 

60 

1,060 

O.H 

2.91 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

250 

112 

90 

154 

606 

162 

1  94 

28 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

300 

190 

215 

705 

36 

2  26 

29 

1 

1 

4 

? 

480 

180 

324 

984 

O  H 

4.73 

30 

2 

4 

3 

750 

299 

1,049 

180 

5  04 

31 

1 

2 

g 

3 

2  000 

360 

2  360 

420 

5  67 

32 

3 

* 

.... 

3 

7 

4 

345 

695 

100 

1,140 

120 

3.13 

33 

5 

1 

2 

in 

3 

100 

310 

410 

108 

.79 

34 

1 

1 

1 

a 

7 

4 

80 

600 

680 

90 

1.87 

35 

a 

? 

3 

q 

4 

468 

450 

918 

144 

1  % 

36 

2 

9 

3 

q 

4 

400 

655 

1,055 

150 

2  25 

37 

a  Amount  of  damages  received  from  street  railway  company. 


d  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALTIMORE— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num 
Jber 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

i 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 

read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
-46 
47 
48 

49 

50 
51 

52 
.53 

54 

55 
£6 

J57 

;58 

.59 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  N. 

7 
6 

f  16 

1  17 
1  19 
16 
17 
20 
21 
16 

17 
21 

16 
17 
22 
16 
17 
23 
25 
:  16 
18 

'  16 
18 
16 
,18 
f  16 
18 
'  16 
18 
'16 
18 
'16 

18 
(16 
I  18 

f  16 

i  18 
16 
18 

16 
18 
16 

18 

16 
18 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
21 
16 
18 
22 
16 
19 

Finisher.  ..     .. 

175 
200 
175 
200 
175 
150 
200 
240 

260 
280 
292 
234 
273 
230 
160 
230 
185 
248 
198 

300 
210 
150 
175 
150 
150 
200 
150 
140 
120 
280 

203 
298 
240 
268 
298 
280 
175 

230 
205 
25 

250 

180 
170 
40 
250 
175 
200 
200 
230 
270 
200 
210 
240 
188 
188 

$120 
265 
175 
190 
200 
150 
250 
200 

210 
225 
250 
275 
150 
230 
160 
230 
148 
100 
100 

225 
210 
150 
175 
100 
81 
200 
150 
75 
65 
180 

290 
240 
230 
225 
325 
300 
240 

200 
215 
10 

230 

115 

180 
20 
250 
175 
250 
280 
275 
360 
450 
315 
335 
90 
90 

3 
6 
5 
2 
5 
4 
5 
4 

5 
9 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
'    2 
2 
3 
3 

1 

t 

2 
2 
1 
3 

> 

5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
6 

2 
5 
2 

6 

2 

4 

3A 

4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
2 
9     1 

No 

Storekeeper 
Tea  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Finisher 

No 

Finisher 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

V*><2 

""32" 

Finisher  

Button  sewer  .  .  . 
Finisher 

Button  sewer.... 
Operator,  shirts  . 

Operator,  shirts. 
Operator,  shirts. 
Feller....  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

"~60" 

60 
60 

Machine 
hand. 

Dead  
Merchant.. 

bailor  

[Busheler... 
Auctioneer. 
Tailor  
Dead  

Lith.,  F  
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 

German,  F.  . 
Lith.,  F  

Lith.,  F  
Lith.,  F  

Lith.,  F  
Irish,  F  
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

4 
2 

25 

2 
2 
10 
9 
4 

26 

27 
24 

18 
23 

20 

35 
19 

5 

6 

5 

Feller... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes-. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

""36" 
30 
20 
20 
90 
90 

80 
80 
60 
70 

Feller., 

Finisher.... 
Feller 

Feller. 

Busheler  
Neckwear  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Baster 

Busheler  . 

Operator 

Matcher... 

Finisher... 

Finisher...  
Padder  
Padder.... 

30 

Pocket  turner.  .  . 
Finisher  
Packer,    ciga- 
rettes. 
Repairer... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Dresser  
[•Cigar  maker 

>Shoemaker. 
[Baster  

70 

70 
80 
80 
70 
80 

% 

30 
30 
80 

60 

80  11 
70 
100 
90 
80 
15 
(6) 

Tacker,  hand.... 
Joiner  

Baster  

Finisher 

Feller 

•Idle  '. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Canvas  stitcher.  . 
Sleeve  matcher.  . 
Operator,  under- 
wear. 
Finisher,     but- 
tonholes. 
Operator  

Baster  

Wood  deal- 
f   e, 

Driver  
Compositor 

Away  

Examiner.. 
Bricklayer  . 

Baster  

Umbrellas 

Finisher 

Finisher  

Baster  

Finisher  
Cigar  maker  
Operator  

:::*] 

Baster.. 

Finisher  
Finisher  

Finisher..  . 

Yes.         46  \\ 

Finisher 

Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMORE — Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 
5 
3 

3 
4 

3 

2 
5 
3 
3 
3 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 
4 

3 

4 

4 

4 
2 

7 
9 
9 

5 
8 

oil 

6 
o!2 
6 
5 
5 

7 

5 

8 

6 
7 
10 

10 

6 

5 
9 
5 

6 
6 
5 

3 
5 

5 

4 
7 
4 
3 
4 

3 

3 
3 

2 
5 
6 

5 
5 

4 

6 
4 

$500 
520 
400 

$20 

$710 
965 
635 

675 

$208 
91 

$1,438 
1,576 
1,125 

$8 
419 

O.H. 
O.H. 
$144 

66 
180 

O.H. 

132 

228 
102 
192 
96 

O.H. 

108 
216 

180 
O.H. 
O.H. 

120 
216 

84 

156 
96 

$3.95 
337 
240 

260 
257 

159 

3.41 
4.59 
305 
2.08 
3.28 

2.48 

2.67 
3.37 

1.73 
3.75 
2.77 

3.04 
3.71 

4.48 

4.34 
2.70 

38 
39 
4O 

41 

42 
43 

44: 

45- 
46- 

47 
48 

49 

5O 
51 

52; 
53: 
54 

55> 
5ft 

57 

58: 
59 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

$90 

675 
1,068 

300 

365 

500 
750 
525 

768 

400 

435 
2,091 
426 
540 
540 

470 
470 

105 

130 
25 

41 

911 

1,065 
2,866 
951 
540 

854 

905 

695 
1,403 

540 
1,365 
1,442 

1,582 
1,157 

100 

1 

300 

410 

225 
780 

14 

25 

1 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

210 
158 

550 
540 
590 
550 

525 
693 

1,165 

1,650 
180 

•     73 

480 

624 

915 
464 

55 
14 

100 

240 
254 

42 

66 

1,165 

2,030 
702 

541 
1,000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

350 

480 

30 

$42 

b  Not  reported. 


822       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN*S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALTIMORE — Continued. 


Fam- 

uy 

num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Mother. 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
.80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
•85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
-90 
91 
$2 
S3 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

German,  N 

4 
25 

*    17 

22 

20 
21 
4 

34 
9 

48 

2 
2 

8 
18 

/  16 

i  19 
16 
1  19 
20 

16 
19 
21 
16 
19 
\22 
16 
20 
16 
\  20 
f!6 
20 
16 
20 
23 
16 
21 
16 
21 
J26 
f  16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
\22 
f  16 
\22 
16 

22 
16 
22 

16 
24 
[26 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

Finisher  
Feller  

Operator,  shirts  . 
Operator,  padder 
Buttonhole 
maker,  shirts. 
Finisher 

280 
280 
150 
130 
100 

250 
225 
225 
200 
150 
225 
150 
150 
248 
240 
225 
200 
250 
300 
250 
175 
200 
300 
300 
260 
200 
225 
220 
250 
150 
200 
100 
300 
169 

275 
200 
80 

190 
160 
150 
200 
260 
250 
300 
210 
150 
100 
220 
250 
175 

275 
205 
200 
225 
280 
212 
200 

$450 
350 
125 
125 
120 

150 
225 
225 
150 
175 
225 
150 
150 
225 
145 
260 
200 
153 
255 
220 
260 
300 
200 
375 
250 
170 
185 
182 
230 
240 
120 
55 
225 
.  85 

235 

280 
90 

90 
135 
150 
150 
366 
210 
250 
175 
188 
120 
290 
270 
175 

200 
280 
225 
325 
330 
212 
200 

2 
4 

4 

3 

6 
9, 
4 
6 
9 
2 
6 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
8 
8 
4 
7 
2 
7 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
9 
A 

9 
3 

5 
2 

(0) 

(a) 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes 

| 

j-Junk  dealer 
Laborer  

Dead  

Peddler.... 

j-Baster  
j-Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

60 
60 

60 

50 
50 
40 
50 
80 
80 
70 
80 
70 
90 
40 


Finisher  

Finisher 

Sleeve  maker.  .  . 
Cigar  maker.  .  .  . 
Cigar  maker..  .. 
Baster  

Feller 

Ticket  sewer.  .  . 
Small  work.  .  .  . 
Baster  

[Teacher.... 
Incapac  
Dead  

Button  sewer.  .  . 
Cleaner 

70 
60 
50 
40 
12 
70 
70 

::::••: 

Ironer,  laundry. 
E  xaminer,  shirts 
Button  sewer.... 

Operator 

-Dead  

Operator 

Button  sewer  
Finisher 

j-Dead  
[Cobbler.... 
[Presser  
[•Laborer  

[Dead 

Cigar  maker  
Finisher 

Finisher  boys'  clo 
Baster  
Finisher  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 

Candy  maker.... 
Stitcher 

70 
70 
85 

80 
50 
60 

70 
90 

(a) 
40 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Examiner,     to- 
bacco. 
Operator 

English  N 

(I  n  spec  tor, 
car. 

iBaker  

Carpenter.  . 
Incapac  
Presser  
Deserter  
Incapac  
Dead  

Case  maker,  um- 
brellas. 
Ticket  sewer  
Operator,  shirts. 
Operator,  shirts. 
Finisher 

German,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

(«) 

4 
1 
24 
23 
5 
21 
14 
4 
21 
26 

9 
4 
36 
15 
1 
6 
16 

Finisher  

Tacker,  machine 
Busheler  
Baster  

60 
60 
(a) 
40 
35 
20 
70 
80 

70 
60 
50 
70 
40 
30 
50 

Baster  
Baster  
Feller. 

Deserter  
Dead  

Merchant  . 
Dead  

Shoemaker 
Presser  
Tailor  
Horse  dealer 
Dead 

Operator,  shirts  . 
But  tonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Padder  
Operator  
Finisher  

Baster 

Finisher  
Finisher  
Baster  

Peddler.... 
Dead.. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 
9 

8 

9 

6 
6 
7 

6 
3 

5 

6 
5 
6 

9 

6 

6 

12 

11 
3 
6 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
9 
5 

5 
4 
5 

10 
4 
6 

7 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 
4 

4 

5 

4 
4 
5 

5 
2 
4 

4 

4 
5 
6 

3 

4 

5 

7 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
3 

3 

4 

3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
4 

4 
3 
3 
4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

$300 
380 

$1,070 
370 

600 

725 

716 
734 
610 

816 
560 
1,100 

$1,370 
823 

665 

1,075 

900 
894 
970 

1,016 
621 
1,100 

1,355 
1,412 
935 
1,525 

770 

1,227 

1,935 
1,593 

$96 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

60 
180 

O.H. 
108 
132 

60 
96 
120 
O.H. 

84 

216 

O.H. 

144 
96 
120 
72 
108 
120 
60 
66 
360 
180 

O.H. 
84 
300 
O.H. 
120 
108 
144 

$4.39 
1.76 

1.60 

2.30 

2.88 
2.87 
2.66 

3.26 
3.98 
4.23 

4.34 
5.43 
3.00 
3.26 

2.47 

3.93 

3.10 

2.78 
2.95 
3.18 
1.54 
5.42 
4.99 
2.33 
4.23 
3.91 
4.26 

3.01 
5.24 
4.24 
2.23 
3.49 
1.08 
3.65 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
.    72 
73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

$73 

965 

350 
100 

$150 
332 

84 

1 
1 

160 
160 

200 

$200 



273 
260 

61 

1 

1,355 

805 
746 
218 

250 

100 
345 

1,162 

1 

1 

1 
1 

75 

760 
1,055 

770 

2 

1 

2 
4 

1 

2 

2 
1 

$125 

138 

720 

650 
450 

137 

370 

1,025 

866 
366 
382 
400 
1.409 

260 

125 

2 

150 

94 

10 

460 
992 
400 
1,409 



1 

"2" 

1 

400 

200 

1,038 

1.038 
605 
660 
1.830 

.... 

2 

.... 

2 
1 

9 

"226' 
60 
113 

390 
290 
270 
925 

425 

880 
225 
325 
530 
212 
1.030 

6206 
150 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1,500 

70 
158 

1,108 

783 

1,090 
1,100 
1,159 
725 
337 
1,330 

450 
""444" 

""SOS" 

200 
210 
700 
750 

"i" 

1 
3 

1 
.... 

1 

175 

""84" 

195 

1 

2 

1 

125 

300 





i>  Including  $50  received  by  pawning  furniture  and  jewelry. 


824       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEKS — MEN*S  CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

B  ALTIM  OKE— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

94 
95 

96 
97 
'  98 
99 
100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 
119 

120 
121 

122 

123 
124 

125 
126 
127 

128 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Bohem.  ,  F  .  . 
Polish,  F.... 

Lith.,  F  
Lith.,  F  
Slovak,  F... 
American 

5 
5 
4 
8 
17 

«,« 

10 
18 
16 

26 
51 
19 
2 

21 
16 
22 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

18 
17 

18 
17 

18 

17 

\  18 
17 

18 
17 

18 
17 
18 
20 

17 
18 
21 
17 
18 
23 
25 

Finisher 

200 
225 
225 
250 
270 
260 
210 
275 

200 
210 

200 

296 
230 
150 

144 
225 
270 
150 

180 
290 
200 

205 

280 
290 

300 
254 

258 

258 
200 

250 
240 

230 

200 
100 
220 

220 
240 

220 
190 
205 
150 

195 
235 
250 
260 
260 
290 
240 

$230 
260 
225 
275 
200 
194 
280 
200 

225 
140 

230 

235 
200 
65 

110 
225 
260 
120 

100 
190 
110 

160 

220 
250 

280 
152 

300 

250 
230 

165 
150 

160 

100 
40 
275 

250 
320 

350 
210 
235 
230 

200 
310 
260 
280 
275 
520 
260 

5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
3 

1 
4 

3 
4 
3 
1 

5 
5 
3 
2 

2 
1 
3 

2 

5 

4 

1 
4 

2 

2 
5 

4 
5 

5 

4 
5" 

5 
3 

4 
4 
4 
2 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

20 
30 

Cobbler.... 
Cooper  
Bricklayer  . 
Grocer  
Grocer  
Glazier  
Presser  
Fireman  .  .  . 

Incapac  

Wheel- 
wright. 
Printer  
Driver 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Finisher       

Button  sewer  — 
Baster  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No. 
No. 

No. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

60 
90 

"'56' 
60 

70 
70 

80 
70 
70 
40 

60 
40 
80 
60 

50 
90 
50 

90 

60 
75 

80 
70 

31 

41 
60 

50 
60 

70 

20 
30 

60 
60 

60 
60 
50 
60 

60 
70 
60 
30 
30 
20 
20 

Operator 

Finisher 

Trimmer  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

Repairer  
Cutter 

Operator  

Dead  

Finisher  

C  abinet- 
maker. 
Baster  

Baster  

Finisher        .     - 

Baster 

Operator  
Ticket  sewer  

Edge  turner  
Baster  

Driver  
Snuff    fac- 
tory. 
Idle 

American  .  . 

American 

Driver  
Harness 
maker. 
Saloon 
keeper. 
Core  maker. 
Incapac  

Carpenter.. 
Boilermak- 
er. 

Cement  fin- 
isher. 

Operator... 
Dead...     . 

American 

Trimmer 

German,  N.. 
German,  N.. 



Ticket  sewer  
Finisher  

German,  N 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator,  tel  
Baster  

Irish,  N... 

English,  N.. 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

4 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

10 
18 

20 

1 
5 

24 
(c) 
5 

1 

Finisher 

Feller 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Tacker,  hand.... 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller  
Finisher  

JTeaeher.  .  .  . 

Peddler, 
fruit. 

Peddler, 
jewelry. 

Dead  

Finisher 

Feller  
Feller. 

Baster... 
Feller. 

Padder  
Operator,     wo- 
men's coats. 
Baster  

Away  
Carpenter.  . 

Button  sewer  .  . 
Finisher  
Operator,  closer 
Button  sewer... 
Operator,  shirts 
Finisher,      wo- 
men's cloaks. 

o  Amount  received  from  sale  of  house. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

3 
9 
6 
3 
6 
6 
8 
3 

3 
7 

7 
10 
3 
9 

5 
4 

9 

4 

4 
64 
8 

5 

11 
4 

11 
9 

5 
4 

4 

4 
6 

8 

7 
9 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

| 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$230 
260 
275 
275 
200 
710 
280 
200 

225 
330 

530 
485 
310 
65 

110 
415 
260 
484 

515 
190 
110 

590 

520 
250 

280 
152 

550 
395 

310 

140 
1,025 

1,730 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 

4 
4 
3 

5 

2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 

1 
5 

3 
5 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 

3 

5 
2 

4 
3 

4 
3 

3 

3 
4 

5 
4 
3 

5 

$150 
500 
563 
1,100 
800 
36 
540 
175 

$120 
192 

$500 
1,108 
838 
1,398 
1,055 

$87 

$84 
O.H. 
120 
156 
360 
78 
126 
216 

144 
168 

O.H. 
O.H. 
60 
72 

O.H 
72 
O.H 
132 

120 

180 
144 

180 

144 
60 

168 
132 

168 
120 

96 

108 
96 

144 
120 
144 

114 

$3.20 
2.37 
2.69 
8.96 
3.38 
2.50 
2.27 
2.40 

4.30 
3.17 

3.10 
2.22 
1.99 
.78 

2.96 
3.58 
3.33 
4.96 

2.48 
3.91 
1.50 

2.65 

1.99 

2.18 

1.92 
2.18 

4.57 
3.34 

2.16 

1.73 
3.93 

5.12 
2.47 
1.65 

3.93 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 
119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 
126 
127 

128 

3 
1 

~2 

1 

2 
.... 

1 

1 

$156 

125 

23 

55 
3 
125 

31 

780 
945 
375 

671 
1,155 



2 

2 

446 

96 

2 
2 

"4 

2 

"2 

"2 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

640 

600 
281 

$75 
"io6" 

110 
"246" 

1,130 
1,156 
310 
365 

770 
745 
1,560 
1,031 

515 
814 
625 

690 

1,140 
454 

1,100 

92 

"  o  15Q 
30 

150 

430 
330 
950 
495 

200 



4 

1 

1 

350 

52 

624 
374 

100 
420 

600 
720 

600 
300 

220 
165 

400 

3 

4 

5 
3 

1 

1 

26 

115 



2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

'$264' 

75 

125 

220 
150 

8 

1,022 
1,188 
695 

450 

360 
1,226 

2,130 

900 
770 

30 

3 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

100 

40 



36 

318 
618 

276 

900 
770 

300 

1  .  335 

1  635 

i 

c  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALTIMORE— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

129 

130 
131 
132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 

146 

147 
148 
149 

150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 

159 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
American  .  .  . 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F. 
Lith.,  F..., 

German,  N.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F  . 
German,  N. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

6 

2 
5 

2 
11 

33 

18 

51 
35 

20 
36 

24 
2 
13 

22 
25 
6 
12 

2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
5 
10 
5 

3 
19 

17 

19 
:  17 
19 

17 

I  19 
17 

19 
f  17 
\  19 
/  17 
1  19 
f  17' 
19 
[20 
17 

19 

[  21 
f  17 
\  20 

1  17 
I  20 

\  17 
I  20 
[  17 
20 
127 
/  17 
I  21 

/  17 
\22 

17 
I  26 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 

18 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

175 

220 
300 
230 

220 
220 
230 

198 
210 
230 
140 
130 
180 
150 
180 
250 

150 

280 
26 
270 
300 

300 

282 
288 
300 
156 
248 
175 
175 
230 
250 
200 

228 
175 

240 

140 

200 
250 
240 

240 
225 
218 
150 
150 
250 
250 
200 

282 
200 

$180 

295 
500 
500 

280 
300 
150 

200 
200 
310 
110 
125 
180 
150 
200 
410 

150 

470 
14 
200 
275 

475 

235 
250 
208 
165 
520 
135 
200 
190 
270 
205 

160 
140 

360 

125 
300 
500 
260 

430 
225 
180 
190 
125 
210 
330 
235 

250 
164 

2 

4 
3 

6 

2 
2 

2 

2 
1 
5 
5 
5 
3 
6 
8 
3 

5 
8 

5* 
3 

7 

5 
6 
3 
6 
13 
3 
7 
3 
6 
3 

8 
2 

3 

3 
4 
3 
2 

2 
6 
7 
4 
2 
4 
8 
3 

2 

4 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

60 
70 

^Tailor 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Presses  

Teacher  

Store- 
keeper. 

Grocer  
Collector... 

\^  ire  frames 

Busheler... 

Incapac  
Tailor  

Porter  
Dead  

Incapac  
Laborer  

Shoemaker. 

Door    mat 
maker. 
Saloon 
keeper. 
Presser  
Dead  
Presser  
Presser  

Teacher  
Busheler... 
Plumber..  . 
Busheler... 
Grocer  
Operator.  .  . 
Dead  
Collar 
maker. 
Presser  
Tailor  

Finisher,      wo- 
men's cloth. 
Finisher 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No. 

Yes 

30 

(a) 

<1o 

"~30" 
50 
60 
70 
60 
70 
60 
60 

70 

70 
90 
70 

80 

75 

60 
70 
80 
70 
20 
50 
50 
50 
40 
80 

60 
50 

60 

40 
80 
50 
90 

"'& 

27 
30 
40 
80 

""36" 
""76" 

Finisher  

Finisher 

Finisher     .  . 

Baster  

Feller          

Operator 

Operator...-  

Operator,  shirts. 
Feller  
Feller  

Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Forewoman  
Domestic  

Operator 

Operator,    shirt 
waists. 
Buttonho  le 
maker,  hand. 
Thread  cutter.  .  . 
Tobacco  factory. 
Clerk,  dry  goods. 
Forewoman  
Forewoman  — 
Operator  
Operator 

Feller... 

Feller. 

Buttonho  1  e 
maker,  hand. 
Finisher  

Finisher.     . 

Button  sewer.  .. 
Baster  

Baster.  . 

Operator,  skirts. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Operator 

Finisher  
Feller  
Button  sewer.  .. 
Feller 

Cleaner 

Finisher  
Baster. 

Tacker,  hand  .  .  . 
Weigher,  to- 
bacco. 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued . 

BALTIMORE — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 

7 

6 
10 

5 

7 

13 

8 

7 
7 

10 
6 

9 

8 

6 
5 
7 

6 
2 
3 

7 

9 
11 
6 
4 
6 
7 
8 
7 

10 
6 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
3 

3 

3 

5 
2 

3 
3 

4 
3 

4 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 

4 

5 

4 
4 

3 
4 

5 

5 

4 
3 

5 
4 

3 
4 

4 
4 
2 

3 
1 
3 
3 

2 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 

3 
4 

$1,300 

280 

380 
416 

260 
500 

500 
330 

$683 

1,400 
1,130 

$1,983 

1,715 

1,510 
872 

770 
885 

1,115 

1,576 

1,084 
1,270 

1,587 
980 

785 
1,174 

1,180 
810 
1.194 

615 
300 
1,035 
1,495 

961 
1  418 

$371 

1,010 

290 

0.  H. 

$102 

156 
156 

144 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

264 

O.H. 

84 

192 
O.H. 

150 

120 
\ 

O  H 

$4.24 

4.71 

4.84 
1.67 

2.96 
2.43 

1.65 

3.79 

2.98 
3.49 

3.05 
3.14 

1.68 
2.82 

3.78 
3.12 
3.28 

1.97 
2.88 
6.63 
4.11 

2.05 
2.48 
1.38 
3.70 
4.20 
2.87 
3.32 
2.05 

.90 
2.26 

'    129 

130 

131 

132 

133 
134 

135 

136 

137 
138 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 

$35 

106 

350 

510 
385 

224 

85 
180 

530 

1,030 

1,084 
750 

893 
893 

785 
460 

615 
440 
360 

125 
300 
500 
820 

430 

825 
180 
310 
875 
210 
1,110 
235 

285 
164 



$36 

490 

294 
269 

199 

1 

3 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

520 
624 



$70 

87 

564 

200 
250 
750 
400 

150 

365 

1 
1 

120 

3 
1 

1 
1 

84 

""i66~ 

81 

90 

96 
60 
O.H. 
O.H. 

180 
120 
84 
180 
204 
120 
360 
O.H. 

9fi 
O.H. 

"~3~ 

3 
4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

235 
575 

450 
330 
250 
400 
300 
660 

300 

""260" 

263 

430 
770 
1,310 
1,045 
1,380 
748 

470 
705 



60 

"*"io 

2 
1 
1 
2 

"i" 

135 
165 
270 
213 

525 

3 
1 
1 

4 

"2" 

1 

2 
2 

174 

300 

185 
380 

31 

130 
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TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 
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Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

/  18 
\  19 

f  18 
20 

[  18 
1  20 

18 
22 
28 
i  18 
124 
19 
19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 

23 
19 

20 
26 
19 
21 
19 

21 

(  19 
II  21 
19 
1  21 
!|  23 
I  25 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

175 

282 

300 
250 
200 
120 
298 
250 

270 
300 

230 
270 
300 
300 
230 
180 

215 
(<>) 

250 
200 
310 
248 
173 
150 
210 

80 

280 
210 
238 
120 
175 
200 
200 
240 
288 
140 
210 

190 
305 

240 
270 
225 
175 
290 

270 

220 
220 
200 
225 
250 
250 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

100 
161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 

168 
169 

170 
171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 

177 
178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 
194 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.  .. 
Lith.,  F..  .. 
Lith.,  F..  .. 
Lith.,  F..  .. 
American 

20 
25 

15 
25 
20 
6 

8 

Packer,  fruit  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Forewoman  
Cigarette  maker. 
Button  sewer... 

$175 
200 

400 
215 
240 
30 
200 
240 

230 
250 

240 
260 
400 
375 
210 
200 

200 
(c) 

180 
150 
312 
347 
180 
80' 
378 

75 

375 
245 
250 
80 
210 
190 
235 
280 
170 
200 
275 

185 
208 

190 
200 
225 
175 
225 

340 

220 
270 
230 
300 
270 
270 

5 
3 

3 
5 

6 

2* 

4 

6 
6 

5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
8 

4 

A 

3 

9 
(b) 

0 

4 
5 
5 

5 

3 
4 

7 
3 
7 
4 
9 
7 
8 
5 
3 

4 
4 

5 
9 
4 
4 
3 

8 

7 
9 
4 
4 
6 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

60 
90 

60 
50 
60 

Motorman  . 
Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Tailor... 

Idle  
Baster  

Baster 

Feller  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

40 
70 

70 
50 

60 
15 
30 
60 
60 
70 

80 
80 

60 
60 
60 
70 
30 
30 
70 

80 

50 

50 
50 
80 
50 
60 

Deserter.  .  . 
Warden, 
p  e  n  i  ten- 
tiary. 
Driver 

Operator  

Operator  
Canvas  stitcher.. 

B  aster 

German,  N.. 
German,  N.. 



Mailer, 
cases. 
Dead.. 

Irish,  N.'  

Sleeve  maker  
Sleeve  maker  
Forewoman  
Packer,  cigars... 
B  uttonhol  e 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonho  le 
maker,  hand. 
Apprentice, 
millinery. 
Operator 

Dead  
j  Dead 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

4 
12 

25 

Agent,  coal. 
Shoemaker. 
Dead 

Operator 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
German,  F.  . 
Polish,  F... 
Lith.,  F  
American 

10 

18 
12 

23 

19 
18 
20 
25 
57 
22 
'     16 

Clerk,  store  
Baster  

Baster  

Fruit  dealer 
Idle 

Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonho  le 
maker,  hand. 
Operator  
Trimmer  

Store- 
keeper. 
Grocer  
Operator..  . 
Junk  dealer 
Trimmer.  .  . 
Dead... 

Baster  

Tacker,  machine 
Finisher 

Dead 

Baster  

Presser  
Upholsterer 
Cooper  

•Shoemaker. 
[Dead 

Pad  maker  
Operator  
Baster 

60 

50 
70 
30 

70 
90 

90 
100 
20 
20 
90 

70 

60 
60 
60 
70 
70 
70 

German,  N 

Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  N.. 
Hebrew,  F  . 
Polish,  F... 
German,  N. 
German,  F. 

21 

2 
20 

35 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Feller 

Cashier,     dept. 
store. 
Packer,  grocery. 
Finisher  
Operator  skirts 
Finisher.'  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer.  . 
Baster 

llncapac  
i  Presser  
Tailor  
Laborer  

Baster  
Baster  
Seamstress  
1  Seamstress  

Including  1  other  member. 


b  Not  reported. 
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A<ri:.  OCCUPATION.  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMOBE— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
bv 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week 
ly  In- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
2 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

4 

4 

2 
3 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

3 

1 

2 
.... 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

m 

to 
13. 

1 
2 

14 

am 
15. 

1 
1 

16 

and 

over 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

9 
6 

5 
5 

7 
4 
3 
«7 

6 
8 

3 
5 

$670 

$65 

$135 
170 

$580 
200 

400 
215 
640 
30 
200 
240 

230 
300 

760 
780 

775 
775 

364 

642 

1,035 

230 

628 

215 

375 
560 
912 
80 
210 
710 
235 
595 
370 

1,260' 

$1,450 
370 

750 



O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
$240 
90 
72 
144 

O.H. 

O.H 

96 
144 

78 
O.H. 

216 

144 

O.H. 

120 
O.H. 

144 

120 
120 
108 
O.H. 
54 
O.H. 
120 
144 
O.H. 

300 

120 
84 
144 
144 
240 

$3.  10 
1.19 

2.88 
2.52 
3.15 
1.73 
1.78 
2.70 

2.05 
1.88 

5.41 
3.09 

3.36 
3.00 

1.42 

3.72 

4.63 

.78 
4.25 

2.25 

2.15 
3.21 

4.57 
2.71 
2.33 
4.86 
3.37 
2.50 
1.86 

4.23 

2.88 
2.37 
2.94 
4.38 
3.93 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 

168 
169 

170 
171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 
194 

ISO 

1 

2 

1 

165 

$275 
72 
102 
2 
42 

15 

84 
24 

655 
1.146 
359 
277 
982 

640 
780 

844 
804 

873 

1.559 

664 

967 

1,927 

445 

1,548 

1,051 

1.005 
835 
1,187 
705 
363 
758 
525 
909 
968 

1,760 

598 
862 
765 
1,140 
1,430 

434 
80 

$147 
75 

------ 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

700 

210 
315 

35 



150 
165 

$260 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 

2 
3 

3 

3 

5 

2 
2 

2 

5 
10 

9 

5 

8 

11 
7 

9 

9 
5 
5 
5 
3 

3 
5 

3 

4 

5 

4 
5 

3 

3 
4 

4 
2 
3 

98 

520 

300 



156 

108 

157 

275 

50 
192 

5 
1 

2 
4 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

700 

150 

40 

65 
250 



250 

420 
136 
20 

700 

500 
150 
275 
625 

36 
100 

"'iie' 

110 



125 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

68 

85 

2 

1 
2 
2 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 

4 

3 
3 

10. 
8 

4 
7 
5 
5 
7 

2 
2 

4 

4 
5 

3 
4 
3 

4 
5 

48 
30 

26 

260 
150 
468 

500 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 





138 
130 

392 
218 

342 

598 

712 
565 
490 

1    070 



....     1 

1 

150 

200 
450 
360 

1 

200 

c  No  earnings. 


830       WOMAN  AND  CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS — MEN^S  CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

B  ALTIM  ORE— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

195 

196 

197 
198 
199 
200 

201 
202 

203 

204 
205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 

218 
219 

220 
221 

222 

223 

224 

I  19 
\22 
19 

24 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

20 
20 

20 
21 

22 
28 
35 
20 

22 
20 
23 

20 
123 
(20 
125 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
(21 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

|22 

[24 
J22 
i24 

Feller  

200 
230 
210 

210 
211 
200 
239 
200 

150 

200 

280 

230 
230 

300 
270 

210 

220 
276 
284 

300 
298 
300 

200 
200 
294 
298 
300 
248 
300 
281 
250 

200 
250 

280 
230 

250 

160 
260 

275 
200 

250 

230 
200 

$142 
160 
130 

182 
225 
210 
245 
300 

140 

170 

335 

190 
170 

280 
260 

230 
250 
320 
230 

348 
225 
156 

104 

117 
150 
310 
250 
200 
325 
335 
125 

225 
400 

420 
300 

290 

270 
270 

250 
280 

275 
230 
200 

5 
9 
2 

5 
5 
3 
3 
5 

7 
7 

5 

5 
5 

4 
5 

5 
13 
15 
5 

7 
3 

7 

6 
9 
1 
j 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 

n 

6 
4 

5 

6 
6 

8 
5 

6 
5 
R 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

80 
70 
60 

60 
30 
90 

JDead... 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

German,  N.  . 

Feller  

Feller  .shirts.... 

Home  finisher... 
Feller 

i 
Candy 
maker. 

Dead  

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.  . 

American  .  .  . 

2 
5 
8 
5 

39 
26 

Finisher  
Examiner 

Incapac  
Incapac  
Idle 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Cutter,  pad  
Packer,  snufi  — 

Examiner  

Ticket  sewer  
Saleswoman,  dry 
goods. 
Cashier,     dept. 
store. 
Forewoman, 
drugs. 
Dipper,  candy.. 
Dipper,  candy.  . 
Stitcher  

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

60 

20 

80 

70 

80 
80 

80 
70 

70 
60 
60 

90 

90 

SO 
100 

80 
80 

Dead 

Section 
boss.R.R. 
Clerk,  ship- 
ping- 
Machinist.. 
Dead.. 

American  .  .  . 

German,  N.. 

German,  F.  . 
American 

43 

Tailor 

Horse  •  col- 
lar maker. 

Baker  

Ticket  sewer  

Entry    clerk, 
store. 
Finisher,  but- 
tonholes. 
Clerk,   machine 
store. 
Laundress.. 
Laundress.  . 
Finisher  
Busheler  
Matcher 

German,  N.. 

Am.,  colored 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

American... 

1 

1 
6 
2 
43 
25 

Laborer  

T\0n/t 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

60 
50 
50 

Baster 

Feller  

Dead  
Shoemaker. 
Butcher  
Cobbler.... 

Dead 

Baster  
Pocket  maker  . 
Operator,   shirt 
waists. 
Operator,  over- 
alls. 
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Forewoman  
B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Milliner 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
YP<= 

80 
90 

70 
70 

70 
60 

80 

90 
90 

60 
80 

60 
40 

Rfl 

American... 

German,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
American... 

26 
40 

Engineer.  .  . 

Foreman... 

Saloon 
keeper. 

Operator.  .  . 
Stitcher  

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 
maker  hand. 
Seamstress  
Finisher  

German,  N.  . 

Finisher, 
hats. 
Dead  

English,  N.. 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

40 
5 

Foreman.  .  . 
Butcher  

Finisher... 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IX  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMORE — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  familj7  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capin 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal 
wag 
earn 
ers. 

2 

5 

2 
4 
3 
2 

3 
5 

2 

2 
3 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 
2 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 

3 
4 

1 
2 

2 

4 
4 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

On 

der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
anc 
15. 

16 
and 
over 

To- 
tal. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
.... 
1 

.... 

2 

5 

3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
3 

2 

1 
2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 

5 
3 

3 

8 

4 
8 
7 
4 

6 
9 

5 

3 
3 

7 

7 

5 

7 

4 

3 
4 
5 
5 

4 

5 

7 

5 
8 

2 
3 

2 

6 
6 

$302 

972 

525 

1,006 
245 
800 

284 
590 

335 

190 
360 

1,340 

1,618 

621 

671 

720 

250 
440 
1  620 

$36 

$338 
1,422 

525 
1,217 
580 
800 

413 
1,180 

651 

740 
590 

1,982 

2,242 

911 

1,288 

980 

671 
440 
1,870 
1,479 
399 

465 
1,667 

2,020 
1,625 

270 
816 

548 

1,900 
1.335 

$192 

$144 

300 

84 
O.H. 
168 
120 

90 
O.H. 

264 

156 
120 

204 

O.H. 

O.H. 

96 

180 

144 
54 
120 
120 
O.H. 

120 
240 

O.H. 
420 

120 
96 

120 

216 
216 

$2.17 

3.42 

2.52 
2.93 
1.59 
3.85 

1.32 
2.52 

2.50 

4.74 
3.78 

5.45 

6.16 

3.50 

3.54 

4.71 

4.30 
2.12 
7.19 
5.69 
1.92 

1.79 
4.58 

7.77 
3.91 

2.60 
5.23 

5.27 

6.09 
4.28 

195 

196 

197 
198 
199 
200 

201 

202 

203 

204 
205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 

218 
219 

220 
221 

222 

223 
224 

$450 

"2" 
"2 

"2 

1 

3 
1 

1 

$135 
23 

76 

476 

$312 



$98 

"~70 

31 

520 
264 
550 

52 

179 

456 

676 

257 
294 

230 

42 

M 
5 

600 

624 

264 
338 

400 

1 

1 

104 
260 

170 

21 

.!. 

250 
468 
104 

170 

"ITO" 

70 

1,011 
125 

225 
575 

720 
290 

270 
270 

250 

925 
555 

439 
21 

00 

315 

190 
301 

i 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

52 

1,040 

1,300 
1,000 

335 

450 

375 
780 

96 

298 

600 

1 

832       WOMAN   AND  CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS MEN^S   CLOTHING. 

TABLE  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALTIM  ORE  —Concluded . 


! 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Mother. 

225 

226 
227 

228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 

234 
235 

236 
237 

238 

239 
240 
241 
242 

-Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

American 

1 

14 
23 

I  22 

25 

23 
23 

1  23 
124 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 

25 

30 
f  32 
\39 
35 
37 
40 
46 

Finisher  

238 
150 

285 
275 

270 
230 
300 
275 
155 
250 
285 

250 

258 

250 

300 
300 
300 
275 
225 
250 
150 

$238 
150 

200 
266 

180 
220 
200 
250 
162 
175 
290 

287 
190 

260 
300 
400 
225 
230 
75 
290 
80 

1 

7 

9 
3 

7 
9 
2 
6 
9 
8 
9 

8 
9 

13 
16 
19 
26 
17 
6 
27 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
60 

""76" 

60 
70 
50 
80 
70 
80 
60 

70 
70 

60 
70 
70 
70 
70 

""eo" 

60 

^Collector.  .  . 

Peddler.... 
Mgr.,  lum- 
beryard. 

JMolder,  iron 

Dead  
Blacksmith 
Tailor  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Away. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Dead.. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's cloaks. 
Feller  

Ticket  sewer  

Ticket  sewer  
Seamstress  
Finisher 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
American... 

2 
44 
24 

Ticket  sewer  
B  aster 

Tacker,  machine 
Finisher  

Deserter.  .  . 
Candy 
maker. 
Dead  

Examiner  
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Ticket  sorter  
Seamstress  
Seamstress  

German,  N.. 

Machinist.. 
Dead... 

Irish,  F  
German,  N.. 

18 

Dead  

}Dead  

German,  F.  . 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 
Italian,  F... 

50 
20 
(a) 
16 

Forewoman  
Finisher     .  . 

Dead  

Fruit  dealer 
Dead  

Finisher 

Home  finisher... 

Cutter  

«  Not  reported. 

TABLE  XXVm.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  women  are  typical 
married  women  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  investigated.  A  very 
few,  however,  were  employed  in  other  industries,  but  some  woman 
or  child  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  clothing  shop.  The  shop 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman 
and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged.  With  this  list  was  secured  the  occupation,  age,  sex, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked 
and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a 
rule,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

by 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 

3 
4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 

3 

3 
3 

3 

2 
4 
1 
2 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 

2 
2 

4 
4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 

6 

5 
5 

6 

5 
3 
3 
3 
4 

2 
5 

7 
4 

3 

2 
6 
3 

8 

$208 

624 
1,352 

600 

$1,  439 

350 
890 

780 

785 
250 
162 
175 
914 

287 
460 

765 
590 

625 

230 
925 
290 
80 

$1,647 

974 
2,332 

1,380 

785 
970 
662 
391 
1,380 

407 

880 

765 
680 

749 

295 
1  125 

$120 

84 
O.H. 

168 

96 
204 
132 
60 
216 

O.H. 
O.H. 

180 

108 

O.H. 

60 
144 
O.H. 
168 

$5.28 

3.75 

8.97 

4.42 

3.02 
6.22 
4.24 
2.51 
6.63 

3.91 
3.38 

2.10 
3.27 

4.80 

2.84 
3.61 
2.59 
1.63 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 

234 
235 

236 

237 

238 

239 
240 
241 
242 

1 

.... 

:::: 

$90 

$172 

i 

520 
500 

$200 





i 

60 

$156 
36 

120 

430 

602 

1 

1 

420 

34 

167 

2 
1 

90 

49 

75 



.... 

65 

200 

114 

404 
680 

30 

3 

1 

i 

600 

was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establish- 
ment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages 
were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  Schedules  were  secured 
containing  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes 
a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  represent 
typical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually 
the  schedules  secured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female  em- 
ployees in  the  establishment  investigated.  Some  establishments  were 
investigated  for  the  ernplo}rees  of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time, 
no  schedules  were  obtained. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  shop  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 53 
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The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  living 
at  home  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are 
arranged  in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead, 
divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts 
given  for  each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the 
woman,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table 
there  is  given  for  the  husband  the  race,  and  whether  native  or  foreign 
born.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years 
in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  foreign  born,  or  if  the  husband  is 
dead  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  age,  the  occupation, 
the  industry  if  other  than  the  clothing  industry,  and  the  reported 
number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked  as 
given  here  and  the  earnings  as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table 
were  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the 
family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual 
earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during 
a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates 
of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great 
care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost,  either  by 
sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  of 
the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  question- 
ing, the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accurate 
as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They 
are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far  from 
the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work,  the  number  of  children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family, 
the  total  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in 
the  family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings  of 
the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  children  of 
14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from  other 
sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given.  The 
income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earnings. 
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The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an  item  of 
importance.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and 
lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but 
one-half  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case 
of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was  income 
from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden,  poultry, 
etc.  In  some  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance.  In  such 
cases  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any  source 
that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  not  likely  to  occur  year  by 
year,  the  source  and  amount  of  income  have  always  been  noted.  In 
regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in  regard  to 
the  earnings  of  the  women  applies  here  as  well.  Following  the  amount 
of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  during  the 
past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  during 
the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family  owns  its  own  house 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  O.  H.  The  table  concludes 
with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family. 
In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Chicago.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table,  the  first 
woman  given  was  29  years  of  age  and  had  been  married  ten  years. 
Her  husband  was  a  Bohemian  of  native  birth.  The  woman's  occu- 
pation was  that  of  buttonhole  maker,  and  she  reported  260  days  of 
employment  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  membership  of  the 
family  it  appears  that  the  husband  was  dead,  that  there  was  one 
child  two  years  of  age  or  under,  one  between  3  and  5  years  of  age, 
and  two  between  6  and  9,  the  total  membership  of  the  family  being 
five  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  one.  As  to  income  and  earnings 
of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  amounted  to  $225,  and  that  this  was  the  only  source  of 
income  except  $175%received  from  the  city  on  account  of  husband's 
death,  the  presumption  being  that  the  husband  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  city  and  met  his  death  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The 
total  income  and  earnings  for  the  year  were  $400,  of  which  $90  was 
paid  for  rent,  leaving  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the 
earnings  of  the  wife,  of  $0.67.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  mar- 
ried women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table, 
following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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TABIE  XXVIII  -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION: 

FAMILY,.  IN  DETAIL,. 
CHICAGO. 


Faro 
Uy 

num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

29 

39 
41 
44 
40 
40 
64 
38 
65 
40 
32 
40 
50 
37 
55 
49 
40 
46 
36 
42 

37 
41 
34 
45 
31 
45 
42 
50 
55 
38 
48 
46 
44 
38 
39 
53 
41 
40 
48 
24 
37 

34 
45 
33 
24 
33 
45 
52 
59 
31 
22 
22 
25 
25 
27 

42 
42 
28 
36 
28 
26 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
vork- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
taL 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

1 

3 

to 
5. 

(i 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8- 
9 
10 

3 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18. 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
<60 
61 

Bohem.,  N.. 



10 

17 

28 
27 
20 
19 
49 
19 
40 
22 
12 
15 
20 
18 
35 
25 
20 
18 
13 
20 

19 
18 
10 
26 
15 
23 
22 
18 
27 
21 
23 
24 
25 
20 
19 
27 
20 
23 
35 
4 
20 

16 
20 
15 
4 
17 
26 
26 
24 
8 

\* 

9 
12 

8 

25 
24 

7 
20 
6 
3 

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Operator  
Seamstress  .  .  . 
Finisher  

260 

300 
310 
250 
285 
308 
96 
300 
260 
250 
290 
230 
250 
305 
225 
100 
40 
100 
250 
200 

50 
100 
250 
100 
290 
52 
104 
270 
300 
12 
280 
270 

Dead  
Dead... 

1 

'_' 

9 

4 
2 
5 
5 
6 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
•2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
b8 

5 
7 
b5 
1 
3 
7 
6 
2 
2 
7 
3 
4 
•-' 

3 
5 
6 
4 
7 
3 
3 

4 
3 

8 
4 
8 
3, 
5 
4 
2 
2 
64 
bl 
2 
3 

2 
9 
4 
5 
3; 
•> 

I 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
'    2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 

2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
| 

! 

2 
6 
2 
2 
2 

9 

?, 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 

Am.,  colored 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.- 
Hebrew, F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F-  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.- 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F  .  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 
Irish,  F  
Scotch,  F  
English,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 
Polish,  F... 
Scand.,  F.... 
Scand.,  F.  ... 
English,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Bohem.,  F., 
Polish,  F.  .  .  . 

Bohem.,  N.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  N.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Scand.,  F.._ 
German,  N.. 
Bohem.,  N.. 

"«" 

5 

ISA 

4 
2 
40 
•6 
5 
2 
21 
35 
38 
5 
20 

•6A 
32 

18 
20 
34 
26 
30 
18 
18 
25 
15 
26 

3 

7 
25 
20 
26 
20 
40 
5 
23 
A 

"26" 

""j 

6 
25 

28 
25 

Dead 

.... 
.... 

y 

Dead 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

Dead 

Finisher 

Dead 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Collar  maker.. 
Pad  maker  
Top  baster  

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

1 
1 

Dead 

Dead... 

1 

Dead 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

2 

1 

Dead 

?, 

Button  sewer.. 

Dead         1 

Dead 

Laundress  
Laundress  
Hand  tacker.. 
Operator,  lin- 
ing. 
Domestic  
Laundress  
(d) 
Laundress  
Seamstress  
Laundress  
Laundress  
Coat  seamer.  .  . 
Small  work.... 
Button  sewer.. 
Finisher  
Vest  presser  . 

Dead 

1 

2 

Dead 

1 
I 

1 
2 

2 
1 
I 
2 
l 
2 
2 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Dead 

Dead  j  

2 

1 

T 

i 

Dead 

Dead... 

Dead 

Dead 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2 

2- 
1 
I 

Dead  
Dead 



Dead... 

Dead 

i 

1 

1 

Dead... 

Dead        ! 

1 

Bottom  feller.  . 
Forewoman.  .. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Janitress  
Operator  
Busheler  
Collar  maker  .  . 
Button  hole 
maker. 
Button  sewer 
Laundress 
Finisher  
Home  finisher 
Edge  baster.  . 
Button  sewer 
Laundress  .  .  . 
Charwoman.  . 
Operator  
Armhole  baste; 
Collar  maker. 
Operator  
Operator  
R  e  t  o  u  c  her, 
photograph. 
Vest  backer  .  . 
Finisher  
Finisher.,,,." 
Finisher,.,,, 
Finisher,.,,, 
Finfeher,  ,  , 

175 

300 
300 
228 
310 
258 
300 
300 
300 

270 
150 
310 
42 
280 
290 
300 
100 
274 
105 
66 
290 
289 
300 

200. 
:       6 
H4 
68 
100 
126 

Deserter  . 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

A\vav...  !    2 
Away...  '    1. 
Awav  

1 
1 

2 

Divorced 
i  Divorced. 

i 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Incapac  .  .      1 
Incapac  .       2 

1 

i 

Idle  1 
Idle... 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Idle.. 

1 

2 
2 

Idle  

Work 
Work.,., 

Bohem.,  N 
Bohem.,  N... 
American.... 



Work 
Work,,.. 
Work,... 

1 

1 

2 

American  
American... 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  'F.,. 
Italian,  'F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.  .  . 

19 
2 

7 
4 
2 

Work 
Work.... 

1 

1 

fe 
E 

•  •  •  ' 

4 

Work... 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Work. 

'i  1 

Work.. 

.  *  [•••-i  - 

a  Including  $100  received  from  city  on  a.ecQit.Ut  of  husband's  death. 


'•  Inclinl  nit  1  other  member. 
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OFTHEAYOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  UF  THE  WOMAN  AND  TIIK 
FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

i 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Percapi 
income 
less  can 

ta  weekly 
af  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

lings  of  — 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
tinder  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 

14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$225 

600 
540 
200 
275 
380 

a  $175 

$400 

850 
915 
625 
825 
680 
660 
598 
390 
1,005 
331 
258 
173 
587 
540 
600 
290 
633 
550 
645 

1.558 
534 
700 
630 
369 
595 
880 
380 
850 
705 
778 
1,363 
520 
1.015 

$90 

66 
168 
84 
75 
84 
96 
132 
84 
66 
84 
60 
60 
90 
60 
192 
72 
72 
54 
90 

96 
O.H. 

$0.67 

1.20 
3.61 
1.63 
2.12 
.96 
2.99 
1.92 
2.15 
3.75 
.06 
.17 
.31 
1.32 
3.37 
3.21 
1.60 
1.79 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
•     15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

4— 
43 
44 

4-3 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

00 

5. 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

$250 
375 
275 
550 
300 
602 
368 
336 
325 

~$2i9' 

$150 

38 
100 
54 
420 
325 
240 
125 
312 
190 
100 
40 
75 
550 
200 

63 
150 
225 
100 
335 
45 
100 
350 
350 
18 
400 
475 
100 
700 
100 
342 
295 
387 
300 
350 
475 

300 
175 
350 
24 
230 
180 
300 
100 
315 
140 
57 
790 
459 
375 

600 

6 
167 
80 
90 

175 

20 
55 

174 

75 

260 
6 
18 



48 

275 
350 
500 
250 
378 

• 

180 

178 

130 
170 

280          c35 

325       1.000 
300            84 
400             75 
410           120 

70 

1.07 

5.75 
1.05 

O.H. 

1.83 

O.H 

1  46 

$34 

48 
72 
180 
156 
120 
O.H. 
O.H 

.22 
1.51 
2.50 
.29 
4.81 
1.89 
2.42 

None. 

90 
175 

460 
605 

244 

30 

500 
682 
375 
800 
420 
263 
300 
740 
460 
300 
550 

5 
3 

8 

302 



80 
"'52' 

280 

168 
60 
192 
54 
216 
120 
192 
96 
90 
102 

72 
42 
36 
54 
108 
O.H. 
102 
72 
204 
84 
O.H. 
79 

4.27 
4.04 
1.21 
1.92 
4.62 
2.20 
2.13 
1.98 



400 
1,544 
980 
831 
1,020 
350 
775 

849 
215 
400 
164 

35 

368 

642 
1,050 
642 
215 

778 
1.405 

1.179 

312 
17 
144 
170 

150 

» 

208 

250 

300 



1.92 

2.64 
.26 
.12 
.67 
.61 
1.21 
1.32 
4.57 
3.14 
.72 
3.47 
1  69 

9 
40 
50 

540 

140 

52 

28 

200 



1«) 

342 
950 

586 

$317 
75 
716 
580 

720 
950 

450 
475 
135 
325 
400 
115 

10 

5 
35 

222 
940 

6.92 

7  44 

219 

1  535 

9 

1,059 
1,480 
302 
405 
490 
290 

192 
108 
72 
84 
132 
84 

4.41 
3.15 
.65 
1.25 
2.56 
1.11 

999 

• 



Amount  receive  d  from  steel  works  for  injury  to  son's  finger. 


d  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S.- 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

n 

72 
73 
74 
7$ 
76 
'    77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.  . 

German,  F.  . 
German,  F.  . 

German,  F.  . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

18 
5 
5 
5 
4 

? 

» 

16 
5 
12 
10 
6 
4 
13 
5 
2 
(b) 
(») 

3 
6 

<>2>A 

6 
11 
5 

V 

10 
1 

2 
15 
7 
15 
8 
3 
10 
15 

<{' 

9 
6 
5 
16 
11 
15 
11 
2 

15 
20 

18 
7 
28 

29 
22 
4 
32 

('') 
6 

6 
26 
5 
6 
11 
5 
10 
4 
21 
12 
'23 
24 
19 
26 
14 
11 
13 
9 
5 
(») 

(?8 
15 
2 
12 
27 
8 
25 
6 

<>> 

11 
9 
2 
5 
2 
15 
3 
7 
16 
15 
11 
4 
3 
8 
12 
9 
25 
6 
6 
25 
14 

5 
16 

17 
10 
25 

29 
17 
26 
29 

24 
16 

23 
43 
23 
21 
27 
27 
26 
23 
37 
28 
49 
45 
41 
45 
30 
29 
30 
41 
24 
19 
18 
36 
40 
20 
31 
47 
50 
41 
28 
24 
27 
27 
25 
23 
46 
20 
37 
26 
27 
38 
40 
32 
20 
28 
24 
31 
22 
45 
20 
29 
43 
33 

25 
47 

33 
30 
43 

50 
37 
44 
53 

46 
33 

Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Finisher 

150 
125 
200 
130 
72 
310 
294 
240 
308 
250 
275 
250 
216 
300 
225 
240 
235 
294 
200 
240 
240 
264 
300 
300 
300 
227 
168 
223 
156 
300 
300 
120 
48 
300 
260 
200 
192 
144 
72 
50 
216 
200 
300 
300 
250 
125 
15 
300 
300 
300 
70 
270 

275 
300 

270 
290 
312 

80 
100 
64 
300 

102 
50 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
5 
3 
3 
«6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 
3 
2 
5 
8 
2 
06 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
a3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
2 
7 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
10 
4 
4 
5 
4 

2 
4 

5 
3 

7 

4 

10 

2 

7 
9 

2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
Z 
2 
2 

4 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

5 

3 

4 
5 
2 

4 
3 

1    ... 

1 

Work 

Finisher 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

2 

Finisher 

Work 

Button  sewer. 
Button  sewer. 
Finisher 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Finisher  
Sleeve  maker  . 
Finisher 

Work 

2 

2 

1 

Work 

1 

Work 

Finisher  
Finisher 

Work 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Work..     .... 

1 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher  
Finisher 

Work 

1     1 
...    1 

1 

Work 

Finisher 

Work 

1 

Finisher  

Work  . 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Finisher  

Work 

Work 

Work..         1 

Work 

1 

Work... 

1 

Work. 

Work...       1 
Work.. 

1    ...    1        1 
2 

Work            1 

Work            2 

Work...       1 
Work...       1 
Work.. 

1     1     1 

1    

.... 



Work 

1 

9 

Q 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
B  uttonhole 
maker. 
Operator  
Edge  baster... 
S  a  les  woman, 
feed  store. 
Laundress..  .  . 
Seamstress  
Laundress  
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Finisher  
Laundress  

Work... 

Work....     1 
Work....      2 

1 

1 

2 

.... 



Work.. 

Work 

1 
1 

i 
2 

2 

Work... 

Work.           1 

1 

Work.... 

1 

Work.. 

1 

... 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
2 

Work.. 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work.. 

1 
1 

2 

2 

Work 

1 

2 

-.-- 

Work.... 

Work. 

Work.. 

1 

Work... 

1       1 

1 

Work... 

1 

Work.. 

2 

a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
..... 

2 

Work... 

Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Work.... 

Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

3 

.... 

2 

Work.... 

1 

Including  1  other  member. 


6  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 
less  earnings  of— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$375 
200 
780 
425 
277 
310 
288 
336 
230 
280 
100 
350 
240 
130 
350 
480 
375 
150 
600 
600 
336 
323 
525 
288 
525 
195 
234 
234 
500 
254 
234 
234 
278 
225 
650 
270 
216 
403 
384 
325 
270 
300 
300 
400 
250 
285 
200 
150 
375 
150 
150 
650 

1.000 
250 

233 
500 
475 

150 
125 
500 
450 

175 
500 

$75 
65 
200 
100 
84 
250 
270 
280 
280 
200 
225 
210 
126 
200 
180 
280 
208 
588 
210 
240 
200 
286 
188 
175 
188 
171 
109 
206 
78 
250 
188 
60 
32 
250 
200 
128 
48 
36 
48 
16 
72 
100 
125 
150 
200 
40 
3 
125 
105 
150 
38 
150 

320 
450 

400 
250 
100 

80 
20 
90 
450 

10 
50 

$450 
400 
980 
525 
687 
648 
558 
616 
510 
502 
545 
560 
596 
1,130 
530 
760 
583 
1  038 

$72 
108 
360 
126 
180 
144 
84 
66 
60 
120 
84 
72 
84 
84 
36 
72 
96 
96 
84 
84 
78 
84 
63 
132 
72 
78 
96 
78 
72 
72 
63 
72 
72 
144 
180 
72 
78 
120 
60 
108 
108 
72 
96 
60 
120 
84 
96 
144 
c60 
108 
108 
144 

144 
120 

120 
60 
0.  H. 

66 
108 
0.  H. 
0.  H. 

72 
108 

$1.80 
1.29 
5.00 
2.72 
1.93 
3.83 
2.77 
3.23 
2.21 
.83 
2.05 
3.37 
1.81 
2.24 
3.37 
1.54 
1.80 
2.88 
5.88 
5.77 
3.23 
2.07 
5.05 
1.85 
3.37 
1.25 
2.25 
.75 
2.40 
1.63 
1.21 
.75 
1.34 
2.26 
4.25 
2.60 
.59 
1.94 
3.69 
1.04 
1.30 
.96 
1.92 
2.56 
.96 
1.37 
.96 
1.15 
2.76 
.86 
.62 
3.13 

9.62 
1.25 

1.43 
3.21 
3.23 

1.13 
1.25 
2.59 
9.13 

1.42 
1.74 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
.  88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 

116 
117 

118 

119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

$135 

290 

$36 

88 

22 



220 

$20 

162 
800 

48 

$700 

300 

11 

'821 
840 
536 
609 
713 
463 
713 
366 
343 
440 
578 
504 
439 
294 
310 
485 
1,746 
398 
•    264 

17 



10 

896 

520 

439 
432 
341 
342 
400 
425 
550 
450 
325 
203 
725 
680 
328 
198 
800 

1,320 

350 

100 
200 
28 

10 

9 

709 

773 
750 
1,275 

315 
475 

40 

100 

50 

35 
165 
45 

650 

~"i65~ 
700 

300 



50 

103 

500 

1,438 
1,400 

528 

864 

596 

343 

213 

101 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

CHIC  AGO— Concluded . 


Fam 

iiy 
num 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs 
mar 
ried 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 

and 
un 
der 

3 

to 
5. 

6 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
over 

125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 

Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.  F. 
Bohem.   F. 
Bohem.   F. 
Bohem.  F. 
Bohem.  F.. 

Bohem.   F.. 
Bohem.   F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F..., 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 

Slovak,  F... 
Magyar,  F.. 
Slovak,  F... 
Spanish,  F.. 
Greek,  F  

Croatian,  F.. 
Magyar,  F.. 
Croatian,  F. 
Croatian,  F.. 
English,  F.. 

Slovak,  F.,. 
Magyar,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

35 

7 
5 
24 
20 
25 

16 
20 
3 
7 
6 
14 
6 
4 
23 
3 
9 
18 
3 
3 
2 
30 
18 
17 

15 
2 
1 
6 
3A 

3 
8 
4 

£> 

3 

2!A 

19 

30 
4 
17 
17 
20 

15 
21 
3 
2 
2 
16 
17 

^ 

17 

4A 
23 
2 
2 
27 
3 
8 

19 
4 

3 
14 

17 
22 
2 
2 

5 

14 
16 

37 

52 
23 
39 
39 
38 

35 
40 
22 
23 
26 
32 
38 
25 
44 
34 
33 
35 
44 
22 
25 
50 
41 
38 

43 
24 
23 
27 
30 

35 
43 
29 
25 
25 

20 
34 
40 

Storekeeper, 
candy. 
Padder 

180 

300 

280 
280 
50 
300 

4 
40 
300 
45 
275 
240 
48 
200 
60 
255 
300 
192 
260 
225 
200 
270 
290 
250 

100 
230 
225 
100 
250 

250 
100 
300 
75 
280 

225 
168 
300 

Work.. 

, 

3 

3 
<M 
5 

7 
5 

9 
7 
2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
3 
8 
5 
3 
10 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 
2 
3 

5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3 

3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
•     3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

a 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

Work 

1 

Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Laundress..  .  . 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Laundress..  .  . 
Laundress  
Collar  maker.  . 
Finisher 

Work... 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work.... 

Work... 
Work.. 

"i 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

Work.... 

Work 

Button  sewer.. 
Finisher  

Work... 

Work 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

..... 

1 
3 
1 

Charwoman.  .  . 
Edge  feller.  .  . 
Midwife  
Button  sewer.. 
Finisher  

Work... 
Work.. 

Work.... 
Work... 

... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Work.. 

1 

Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work 

2 

2 

2 

.... 

2 

Work... 

Finisher  

Work... 

1 

Lapel  padder.  . 
Presser.  .  . 

Work.... 

Work 

Pocket  maker. 
Operator, 
fronts. 
Laundress  
Finisher  

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work... 
Work 

1 

.. 

1 

1 



1 

Finisher  

Work.  . 

._... 

Button  sewer.. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Button  sewer.. 
Button  sewer.. 
Button  sewer  . 
Button  sewer.. 
B  uttonhole 
maker. 
Finisher  

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

1 
1 

Work 

1 

1 

Work... 

Work... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work... 

Presser  
Collar  maker.  . 

Work.... 

Work.... 

ROCHESTER. 


1 

German,  N.. 

24 

46 

Home  button- 

275 

Dead 

2 

Italian,  F... 

1? 

12 

35 

hole  maker. 
Filler  

300 

Dead 

j 

1 

5 

3 

Hebrew,  F.. 

15 

18 

(*) 

Peddler,    dry 

300 

Dead  

1 

2 

1 

4 

German,  F.. 

32 

19 

40 

goods. 
Home  finisher. 

156 

Dead. 

1 

0 

I 

1 

2 

5 

Irish,  F  

42 

18 

42 

Home  finisher. 

288 

Dead  

1 

I 

4 

6 

Hebrew,  F.. 

38 

19 

38 

A  r  m  h  o  1  e 

200 

Away  

1 

I 

a  4 

2 

7 
8 

German,  F.. 
German,  N.. 

42 

17 
15 

49 
37 

baster. 
Charwoman.  .  . 
Home  button- 

300 
234 

Incapac 

Wnrlr 

1 

1 

4 

2 

9 

German,  N.. 

14 

4? 

hole  maker. 

iqr> 

1 

3 

2 

10 
11 

German,  N.. 
German,  M  .  . 



4 
8 

32 
34 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

221 
190 

Work 
Work.... 

1 

1 
1 

2 

12 



8 
2 

2 
2 

German,  N 

23 

42 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

250 

Work 

o3 

2 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMA^  AND  THEJ 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

| 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 
less  earnings  of  — 

Fam- 
ily 
nuiru 
ber. 

Earnings  o 

r 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$700 

451 
570 

686 
765 
100 

506 
550 
560 
500 
682 
700 
168 
470 
750 
145 
112 
337 
260 
450 
550 
250 
645 
200 

350 
400 
650 
450 
675 

337 
325 
300 

478 
450 

405 
560 
425 

$130 

225 
115 

280 
50 
460- 

6 
30 
550 
60 
300 
175 
40 
215 
200 
211 
350 
112 
194 
266 
250 
315 
430 
350 

100 
225 
132 
85 
290 

146 
65 
225 
60 
425 

150 
112 
1,000 

$200 

$1,030 

966 
685 
966 
845 
780 

616 
760 
1,110 

$168 

84 
66 
84 
96 
84 

96 
84 
144 
84 
48 
96 
72 
108 
0.  H. 
60 
84 
96 
108 
120 
84 
0.  H. 
90 
96 

60 
48 
72 
132 
144 

54 
£6 
48 
(00 
$6 

£4 
96 
168 

$5.77 

4.75 
2.74 
2.64 
2.18 
1.23 

1.30 
2.01 
5.38 
4.81 
6.56 
1.88 
1.08 
5.13 
4.51 
.65 
.72 
1.44 
2.80 
3.00 
5.29 
3.79 
6.20 
2.10 

A.-S 

1.33 
2..-50 
2.£8 
4.60 
4.33 

3.89 
5.48 
4.33 

120 

126 

127 
128 
129 
130 

if 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
d42 

;143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

14« 
150 
151 
152 
.15? 

164 
155 
156 
157 
158 

469 

$ 

$290 



30 

104 
180 

180 

$40 

560 
982 
955 
378 
1,015 
2,076 
381 
462 
863 
485 
734 
800 
709 
1,075 

80 

170 

330 
1,000 

126 
25 





300 

114 
31 

18 





144 

-.--.-.-.• 

18 

568 

700 
625 
782 
535 
965 

492 
455 
525 
538 
875 

555 
682 
1,450 

250 

"."::::: 

6 
65 

3 



10 
25 

ROCHESTER. 


$230 

$50 

$835 

$1,115 

O.  H 

$1  70 

1 

300 

300 

$72 

2 

150 

200 

90 

440 

156 

1  -12 

3 

165 

594 

$5 

764 

180 

1.44 

4 

288 

100 

375 

763 

$125 

O  H 

2  28 

5- 

400 

275 

30 

705 

204 

1  47 

g 

360 

130 

490 

,0  H 

63 

7 

$1  000 

235 

183 

1  418 

'  - 

O  H 

7  58 

g 

450 

95 

72 

617 

' 

O  H 

1  25 

g 

300 

140 

75 

515 

120 

3  61 

10 

816 

150 

966 

O.H. 

5  23 

11 

750 

186 

941 

O.H 

4.84 

12 

&  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

RO  CHE  STER— Concluded . 


Fan> 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 

and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
18. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

12 
21 

13 
3 
3 
7 
11 
30 
3 
3 
24 
9 
18 
2 
16 

13 
15 
16 

19 
3 
20 

32 
41 

34 
27 
25 
30 
30 
49 
21 
24 
43 
29 
38 
23 
32 

43 
36 
39 

38 
21 
41 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

250 
215 

220 
132 
275 
240 
264 
275 
138 
250 
270 
250 
200 
250 
300 

192 
223 
192 

184 
250 
100 

Work 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 
4 
06 
4 
5 
3 
9 
3 
7 
5 
6 
2 
3 

4 
6 
4 

6 
04 
6 

2 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 

2 
2 
3 

4 
2 
4 

German,  N.. 
Irish  N 

Work 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Work... 

Italian.  F  
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F  
Hebrew,  F  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F  .  . 

German,  F  .  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
English,  F... 

H* 

6 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
10 
22 
8 
29 

15 

24 
27 

32 
16 
23 

Work 

9 

Work 

3 

Work 

1 

1 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

... 

1 

1 

4 

Edge  baster.  .  . 
Lining  baster  . 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Operator,  pock- 
ets. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Work 

1 

?, 

2 

Work 

1 

2 
1 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

"i" 

i 

i 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

... 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

i 

2. 

NEW  YORK. 


1 

American  .  .  . 

33 

49 

Operator  

2 

Irish,  N 

39 

57 

Matron  

3 

Italian,  F... 

5 

23 

40 

Baster 

4 

Italian,  F.... 

5 

15 

34 

Home  finisher. 

5 

Italian,  F.... 

2 

22 

41 

Edge  baster... 

6 

Italian,  F.... 

15 

22 

45 

Laundress  

7 

Italian,  F.... 

4 

37 

60 

Home  finisher. 

8 

Italian,  F.... 

3 

16i 

35 

Finisher  

9 

Italian,  F.... 

1& 

23~ 

40 

Finisher  

10 

Italian,  F.... 

7 

3 

27 

Home  finisher. 

11 

Italian,  F.... 

12 

22 

37 

Finisher.. 

12 

Italian,  F.... 

7 

13 

30 

Finisher 

13 

Italian,  F.... 

1A 

5 

32 

Home  finisher. 

14 

Italian,  F.... 

6 

23 

44 

Home  finisher. 

15 

Italian,  F.... 

23 

29 

50 

Home  finisher. 

16 

Italian,  F.... 

2 

18 

35 

Home  finisher. 

17 

Italian,  F... 

5 

44 

60 

Home  finisher. 

18 

Italian,  F.... 

5 

13 

30 

Home  finisher. 

19 

Italian,  F.... 

7 

48 

64 

Home  finisher. 

20 

Italian,  F... 

3 

28 

50 

Home  finisher. 

21 

Italian,  F.... 

6 

35 

54 

Home  finisher. 

22 

Italian,  F.... 

5 

35 

50 

Home  finisher. 

23 

Italian,  F.._ 

6 

30 

50 

Home  finisher. 

24 

Italian,  F... 

11 

19 

55 

Home  finisher. 

25 

Italian,  F... 

11 

37 

53 

Home  finisher. 

26 

Italian,  F... 

13 

12 

30 

Home  finisher. 

27 

Italian,  F... 

6 

32 

52 

Home  finisher. 

28 

Italian,  F... 

12 

29 

49 

Home  finisher. 

29 

Italian,  F... 

31 

35 

48 

Home  finisher. 

30 

Italian,  F... 

ii 

28 

52 

Finisher  

31 

Italian,  F... 

8 

17 

47 

Home  finisher. 

32 

Italian,  F... 

5 

22 

44 

Home  finisher. 

33 

Italian,  F... 

6 

48 

63 

Home  finisher. 

34 

Italian,  F... 

1 

31 

46 

Home  finisher. 

35 

Italian,  F... 

17 

30 

48 

Home  finisher. 

56 

Dead 

2 

3 

3 

300 

Dead    . 

2 

3 

270 

Dead 

1 

? 

2 

200 

Dead 

1 

9 

1 

300 

Dead 

1 

4 

6 

100 
300 

Dead... 
Dead.  ... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

8 
3 

3 
3 

275 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

125 

Dead  

1 

1 

3 

fi 

4 

208 

Dead.  . 

1 

«  3 

1 

300 

Dead 

9 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

300 

Dead  

1 

2 

4 

1 

225 

Dead 

1 

? 

1 

225 

Dead... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

150 
300 

Dead  
Dead 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
3 

2 

3 

225 

Dead... 

1 

2 

2 

200 

Dead    . 

1 

1 

•> 

a  6 

1 

300 

Dead 

1 

3 

«i 

4 

300 

Dead  .... 

2 

3 

3 

250 
125 

Dead  
Dead  

.... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

4 
3 

3 
3 

150 

Dead.... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

300 

Dead 

1 

2 

4 

3 

200 

Dead... 

3 

ffif> 

3 

200 

Dead.. 

9 

3 

1 

240 

Dead.... 

i 

? 

2 

300 
300 

Dead... 
Dead 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

4 

9 

3 
2 

250 

Dead  

1 

3 

5 

5 

200 
150 

Dead  
Dead 

1 

... 

1~ 

1 
1 

3 

4 
fi 

3 

4 

200 
150 

Dead  
Dead  

1 

1 

2 
2 

5 
3 

3 
3 

300 

Dead... 

2 

3 

3 

Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

ROCHESTER — Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ear 

ita  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

nings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$750 
250 

570 
200 
225 
218 
350 
320 
218 
358 
684 
300 
440 
374 
540 

861 
930 
700 

500 
450 
468 

$140 

260 

-     264 
77 
230 
180 
200 
164 
130 
366 
220 
210 
150 
125 
590 

130 
192 

192 

100 
190 
55 

$890 
1,335 

854 
289 
486 
431 
550 
592 
1  054 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
$144 
180 
84 
132 
360 
156 
120 
132 
O.H. 

$3.61 

2.95 

2.27 
1.02 
.82 
1.21 
1.35 
2.74 
1.97 
2.39 
2.91 
1.38 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

$55 

$770 

$20 
12 
31 
33 

108 

706 

15 

""eo" 

739 
1,279 
570 
940 
516 
1,149 

996 
1,122 
1,107 

1,137 
660 
677 

375 

50 

300 

O.H 

2.53 

17 

180 
132 

O.H. 
180 
O.H. 

O.H. 

168 
210 

3.76 
3.58 

4.16 
2.98 
4.40 

3.32 
2.26 
1.99 

19 

5 

190 
162 

25 

375 

20 

154 

$8 

NEW  YORK. 


$90 

$408 

$16 

$514 

$252 

$2  72 

I 

450 

850 

1,300 

216 

5.45 

2 

225 

230 

36 

491 

90 

2  56 

3 

100 

100 

60 

4 

200 

388 

588 

168 

1.24 

5 

120 

614 

734 

SI  04 

180 

1  48 

6 

95 

430 

30 

555 

180 

132 

2.95 

7 

210 

$50 

174 

434 

12 

72 

1  08 

8 

70 

1  100 

1  170 

186 

3  53 

f 

g 

104 

104 

66 

10 

240 

75 

350 

665 

114 

1  36 

11 

170 

170 

90 

12 

160 

50 

210 

60 

.48 

13 

112 

ICO 

146 

352 

96 

92 

14 

100 

250 

125 

475 

132 

1  80 

lr> 

160 

475 

635 

240 

3.04 

10 

78 

200 

278 

96 

1  92 

17 

50 

650 

100 

96 

16 

18 

150 

488 

12 

650 

150 

1.92 

19 

78 

312 

390 

96 

2  00 

'  20 

104 

375 

479 

90 

1  80 

21 

52 

178 

155 

385 

168 

2.13 

22 

40 

429 

469 

69 

2  75 

23 

104 

475 

579 

69 

2  28 

24 

50 

320 

370 

102 

1.23 

25 

130 

130 

96 

26 

80 

360 

440 

99 

3  46 

27 

225 

575 

800 

168 

2  76 

28 

75 

750 

825 

464 

204 

7  21 

29 

104 

125 

810 

1  039 

168 

3  60 

30 

130 

130 

169 

g 

437 

138 

1.48 

31 

52 

435 

487 

156 

1  39 

32 

70 

430 

500 

156 

1  65 

33 

40 

195 

66 

301 

168 

1.67 

34 

250 

975 

1,225 

138 

6.25 

35 

b  Amount  given  by  friends  at  husband's  death. 
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XXVIII  — MARRIED  WOMEN  £T  WORK:  AGE  AND  OC€UPATI<  m. 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR, 

NEW  %^^IK— Continued. 


IT  am 
uy 

num- 
ber. 

The  hUBbind. 

The  M&rried  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Rafted 
Nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

YrS. 

mar- 
ried. 

Age 

43 
60 
57 
38 
57 

42 
45 
63 
47 
54 
71 
41 
50 
37 
43 
45 
42 
46 
37 
46 
36' 
43 
53 
43 
40 
72 
40 
21 
58 
42 
38: 

35! 
49 
52 
64; 
50' 
70 
58 
64 
52 
47 
48 
30 
54 
33 
40 
28 
38 
40 
24 
44 
32 
23 
25 
52 
47 
32 
33 
44 
36 
27 
38 
30 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To^ 
tal. 

4 
8 
5 
5 

2 

2 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
ti 
2 
6 
6 
5 
3 
5 
2 
7 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
4 
2 
3 
5 

7 
4 

9 
2 
8 
3 
6 
2 
9 
t>6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
8 
5 
6 
6 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
8 
3 
7 
7 
4 
5 
5 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

1 

Z 
to 
5. 

1 

6 
to 
9, 



1 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15.. 

16 
and 
over. 

36. 
&7: 

-as; 

1 
11 

43 

;44, 

45 
46 
.:47 
!48 
49 
50 
%51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
^57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
.90 
91 
92 
93 
04 
95 
M 
97 
98 

;Italian,:F;.. 
Italian/  F:.. 
•Italran/F.-,. 
'Italiato/F... 
Italian,  [F... 

'Hebrew,  F  . 
Hebrew,  F  . 
'  German,  F  . 
G'erman,  F  . 
German,  F  . 
G'erman,  F  . 
German,  F  . 
Polish,  F..  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.  •. 
Italian,  F.  . 

Italian,  F-.  . 
Italian,  F-.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  -F.  . 
Italian,  .F.   . 
Italian,  -F.  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F  .   . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  'F,  . 
Italian,  .'F.   . 
Italian,  F,  . 
Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  P.  . 
Italian,  F,  . 
Ita41a-n,F.   . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Hebrew,  F  . 
American 

11 
6 
3 
1 
5 

28 

^ 

47 
9 
41 
22 
17 
16 
1 
7 
2 
3 
10 
(a) 
4 

i* 

18 
3 
7 
4 
3 
17 
20 
-20 

11 
7 
10 
17 
15 
15 
» 
-20 
'6 
18 
5 
J2 
12 
•7 
11 
11 
'6 
12 
5 

15 
40 
42 
22 
37 

25 
25 
40 
24 
24 
41 
21 
29 
18 
.26 
27 
24 
28 
20 
24 
16 
23 
30 
23 
-20 
29 
26 
5 
40   ! 
25 
27 

20 

20 
35 
46 
26 
50 
40 
45 
35 
32 
20 
6 
30 
18 
25 
13 
10 
-20 
3 
24 
12 

•A 

28 
25 
16 
16 
24 
13 
9 
23 
-13 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher- 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher,   un- 
derwear. 
Feller 

234 

234 
150 
234 
260 

300 
300 
365 
300 
150 
288 
300 
225 
260 
300 
280 
295 
300 
290 
300 
200 
200 
200 
250 
234 
90 
225 
260 
180 
300 
175 

250 
100 
300 
286 
250 
200 
300 
300 
286 
240 
250 
150 
234 
300 
250 
300 
150 
260 
300 
275 
150 
163 
200 
150 
48 
260 
208 
305 
150 
91 
300 
300 

Dead  
Dead 

1 
6 
4 
4 

2 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
•  ; 

2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
:< 
3 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
6 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
:; 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
L> 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

L 
1 
1 

5 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

Peddler,  ...... 
Janitress.,  .  .  .  . 
Busheler  
Laundress.  — 
Home  .finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher,.  
Home  finisher. 
Feller 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Deserter.. 
Away 

1 

1 

•2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

Home  finisher- 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher- 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher- 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Away 

1 

1 

1 

Away 

1 

1 

Away 

1 

Away 

t 

Away  
Away  

1 

"i" 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

Away  
Away 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Away 

Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Incapac.  . 

Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 
Incapac. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

Home  finisher. 
Finisher.   ..  . 

Home  finisher. 
-Buttonhole- 
maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Incapac 

f 

Incapac.. 

Incapac.. 
Incapac  . 

1 

i 

1 

1 
2 



"*i" 

3 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finis  her. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Finisher  

Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 

1 

2 

1 

Incapac.. 
Incapac 

1 

1 

4 
1 
3 

Incapac  .  .     1 

Incapac 

Incapac..     1 
Incapac.. 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
2 

Idle 

1 

Home  finisher. 
Examiner  
Finisher  

Idle  i 
Idle 

2 

4 
1 
2 

Idle..            1 
Idle..     ..     1 
Idle               1 

Y 
i 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Operator  
Operator  
Operator  
Operator  
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Idle.. 
Idle.. 
Idle 

1 
1 
1 

i 

2 

2 

1 



Work 

1 

2 



German,  N  . 
German,  N  . 
Ge?man,  N  . 

;.:.: 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work... 
Work... 
Work.... 

Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
'  Italian  ,-F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
'Italian,  F.  . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Ttalian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.   . 
Italian,  F.  . 

4 
20 
6 
7 
5 
20 
1J.2 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Work  

Work... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1     1 
1   ... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

Work 

1 

2 

i 

""2" 

Work... 

Work.... 

2 

a  Never  came  to  United  States, 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total  ' 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ear: 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  o 

r 

Other. 

aings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$98 
312 
50 
117 
151 

3.50 
200 
120 
250 
63 
90 
400 
135 
195 
200 
65 
130 
140 
200 
104 
131 
50 
200 
150 
195 
23 
108 
155 
100 
175 
224' 

230 
175 
100 
83 
100 
52 
125 
150 
176 
200 
165 
88 
273 
200 
100 
182 
63 
216 
200 
500 
150 
245 
400 
45 
25 
182 
104 
190 
87 
98 
165 
165 

$8 
10 

$106 
1.705 
1.213 

$138 
288 
84 
96 
174 

168 
168 
120 
78 
84 
102 
120 
90 
132 
48 
144 
72 
276 
84 
96 
162 
132 
144 
144 
114 
72 
84 
96 
48 
48 
132 

174 
O.K. 

216 
90 
216 
60 
132 
168 
180 
108 
120 
72 
192 
204 
168 
162 
204 
138 
132 
210 
108 
96 
156 
132 
120 
102 
72 
78 
144 
240 
102 
108 

$0.04 
3.35 
4.47 
1.53 
2.37 

3.78 
3.81 
4.41 
1.92 
2.47 
3.59 
2.60 
1.59 
.63 
1.92 
2.90 
1.80 
3.43 
2.12 
3.43 
.94 
1.58 
3.46 
2.99 
4.25 
2.13 
.18 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
6« 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
% 
97 
98. 

$1.393 
903 

346 
216 

375 
595 
865 
300 
257 
343 
270 

""195" 
200 
905 
502 
855 
330 
892 

$260 
52 

'"36" 
18 

515 
397 

743 
795 
1.037 
550 
320 
463 
670 
300 
390 
400 
970 
692 
1,033 
530 
996 
229 
626 
740 

$264 
405 

52 



"'so' 

165 



270 



"   ~38' 

98 

576 

540 

466 
663 
444 
56 

616 
858 
467 
104 
155 
100 
175 
448 

^238 
625 
699 
238 
325 
332 
628 
192 
894 
400 
623 
88 
1  321 



•2'24 

8 

.86 

.02 
2.16 
1.28 
1.49 
.54 
1.79 
1.61 
.40 
1.53 
.64 
1.76 



450 
383 

216 

"'ios' 

225 
200 
503 

20 

42 

$50 

217 

451 
200 
458 

$1.43 

. 

1  048 

3.36 
.84 
1.90 
.04 
.29 
.04 



250 
791 

12 

462 
891 
193 
155 
228 
200 
1.000 
642 
947 
1  000 

11 
92 

12 

$300 

492 
702 
600 
250 
750 
267 
312 
267 
750 
728 
180 
210 

175 

25 

1.92 
4.73 
6.75 
5.77 
4.20 
2.23 
1.71 
1.63 
1.62 
3.61 
2.80 
2.04 
1.18 

t.24 
179 

919 
954 
449 

f  >V*t  l 

779 
837 
826 
695 
411 

364 



280 
322 



350 

36 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVIII -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
,   160 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To-' 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
3. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

1 
2 
3 
6 
3 

5 

2 
12 
8 

2 
8 
5 

(C) 

4 
12 
5 
6 
2 
6 
3 

1* 

7 

10 

4 
2 
2 
6 
3 
6 
21 
8 
10 
8 
5 
15 
7 
19 

17 
2 

lf 

1 
6 
7 
20 
1 

y 
<?' 

(a) 
8 
6 
3 
2 
4 
2 

¥ 

1 
8 
12 
11 
24 

19 
21 
17 
18 

12 
12 

if 

18 
38 
22 
3 
8 
15 
3 
21 
17 
27 

2 
17 
20 
21 
10 
5 
3 
27 
16 
8 
5 
2 
15 
4 
10 

6 
2 
23 
10 
13 
1 
36 
15 
4 
3 
15 
7 
(a) 
19 
(a) 
13 
25 
5 
2 
35 
2 
2 
1 

19 
23 
30 
29 

42 

40 
46 
35 
37 

40 
34 
24 
26 
26 
32 
63 
40 
25 
26 
36 
23 
41 
38 
47 

24 
34 
48 
50 
32 
25 
25 
49 
34 
26 
24 
20 
30 
22 
32 

19 
20 
46 
26 
34 
27 
55 
35 
22 
26 
34 
24 
22 
34 
20 
29 
40 
26 
27 
53 
17 
28 
18 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

200 
255 
225 
275 
300 

208 
240 
50 
295 

105 
300 
125 
120 
300 
200 
275 
220 
250 
250 
295 
300 
300 
300 
300 

150 
239 
150 
250 
210 
250 
56 
200 
250 
150 
26' 
150 
208 
120 
182 

72 
250 
200 
250 
175 
225 
290 
230 
150 
280 
210 
250 
250 
240 
180 
150 
300 
216 
240 
(a) 
275 
192 
216 

Work 

2 
3 
2 
6 
3 

2 
7 
5 
5 

7 
6 
4 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
7 

6 
6 
4 
5 

66 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
2 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 

2 
2 
5 
5 
6 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

2 
4 

3 
3 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

2 
3 
4 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

Work 

1 

Work 

..... 

1 

Home  finisher. 
A  r  m  hole- 
baster. 

Work 

2 

1 

Work 

Work 

Finisher  

Work... 
Work 

i" 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

Busheler  
Button  -  hole 
maker. 
Midwife 

Work 

1 

"i" 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

i 

2 
1 

Home  finisher. 
Busheler  
Finisher 

2 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

Tape  baster... 
Finisher  
Lapel  padder.  . 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher,     la- 
dies' coats. 
Operator  
Top  baster  
Finisher  
Lining  baster.. 
Finisher 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 
Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 
2 

i 

i 

" 

1 

i 

1 

"2" 

2 

2 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 
2 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

i 

1 

2 

.... 

Work 

1 

Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

1 

2 

Button  sewer.. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer.. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Baster 

Work 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 

i 
i 

1 

Work... 
Work 

1 
1 

i 

... 

1 

1 

Work 

Work.... 
Work 

... 



Feller  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher 
Finisher  

Work... 
Work. 

"?" 

3 

1 

Work 

2 

2 

Work... 

Work.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Work 

2 

Finisher  
Collar  feller... 
Feller  

Work... 

Work.. 

Work 

Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Finisher  
Home  finisher 
Sleeve  maker. 
Home  finisher 
Finisher  
Laundress  
Finisher  
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 

Work... 
Work... 
Work.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Work 

Work 

1 

1 

Work... 

1 

1 

1 

Work.. 

2 

Work 

Work... 
Work.. 

... 

... 

i 

1 

Work... 
Work... 

1 
1 

i 

Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 
less  earnings  of— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

• 
Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$150 
228 
480 
350 
218 

345 
416 
300 
450 

210 
420 
245 
263 
343 
262 
230 
225 
225 
305 
500 
250 
225 
196 
190 

250 
195 
105 
180 
225 
300 
200 
160 
167 
450 
273 
350 
175 
375 
351 

500 
225 
264 
263 
250 
300 
100 
260 
263 
260 
250 
225 
275 
160 
225 
487 
450 
144 
144 
225 
350 
288 
252 

$136 
83 
150 
100 
200 

175 
220 
56 
588 

175 
125 
100 
90 
225 
200 
205 
183 
145 
150 
225 
150 
130 
175 
250 

110 
240 
75 
145 
210 
228 
32 
96 
205 
63 
11 
63 
138 
85 
182 

84 
160 
85 
180 
100 
75 
80 
204 
100 
250 
155 
156 
156 
180 
120 
81 
225 
104 
148 
52 
220 
80 
96 

$286 
311 
649 
600 
634 

546 
886 
442 
1,170 

$66 
84 
66 
126 
78 

132 
216- 
108 
192 

144 
162 
138 
138 
96 
84 
96 
90 
114 
192 
180 
132 
150 
192 
144 

150 
108 
144 
108 
108 
108 
114 
156 
108 
0.  H. 
132 
72 
144 
126 
108 

84 
69 
102 
90 
78 
90 
156 
132 
144 
240 
132 
90 
90 
174 
.  96 
192 
162 
96 
192 
168 
168 
240 
120 

$1.44 
1.46 
4.80 
1.60 
2.78 

3.57 
1.83 
1.48 
2.24 

1.50 
1.36 
2.29 
1.01 
3.30 
1.92 
2.21 
2.48 
1.44 
1.70 
1.40 
1.49 
1.89 
1.90 
1.33 

.80 
1.32 
1.46 
2.21 
1.44 
3.23 
1.51 
1.15 
1.61 
2.65 
1.31 
2.24 
.56 
2.40 
3.38 

4.81 
2.39 
4.77 
1.01 
.80 
3.10 
1.64 
1.39 
2-88 
2.97 
2.40 
.87 
1.32 
2.81 
2.16 
2.54 
3.65 
.75 
2.27 
2.96 
3.18 
2.19 
1.94 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106. 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

$19 

$150 
216 

26 

250 
86 
132 

336 

721 

550 
576 
353 
568 
499 
435 
570 
370 
503 
735 
615 
720 
571 
596 

360 
446 
682 
490 
435 
564 
268 
456 
372 
753 
284 
413 
313 
460 
533 

584 
409 
1,324 

5 

231 



37 

162 

48 

$10 



215 
365 
200 

156 

• 

11 
5C2 
165 

36 
36 

200 



240 





24 

975 

443 
350 
397 
422 
639 
399 
559 
405 
381 
431 
910 
345 
610 
1,175 

22 
12 

230 
175 

36 
49 

540 

30 



42 

150 

350 

12 
92 
36 
46 
54 
51 

260 
384 
513 
716 
422 
399 

200 



100 

b  Including  3  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Day 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 

184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F    . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.  .. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

lT82 

£ 

5 
9 
5 
3 
13 
6 
4 
4 
2 

(0) 

!* 

i* 

5 
8 
6 
5 

14 
2 
3 
3 
1 
11 
6 
ly5* 
10 
4 
6 
2 
6 
4 
3 
2 
9 
3 
3 
6 
2 
8 
10 
6 

2T62 

19 

3 
18 
6 
15 

i* 

4 
9 
12 
26 
5 

lft 

6 
8 
IT'S 

2 
15 
11 
24 
18 

W! 

19 
13 
16 

u* 

2 
6 

8> 

17 
16 
15 
5 
15 
14 
2 

5 
2 
12 
20 
1 
4A 

26 
9 
15 
7 
1 
2 
17 
.    2 
1 
18 
5 
9 
37 
3 
27 
11 
30 
7 
11 

10 
14 
6 
9 
4 
22 
4 
20 
11 
14 
3 
3 
9 
2 
19 
2 

22 
38 
34 
39 
33 
17 
35 
32 
38 
20 
31 
22 
23 
26 
58 
40 
33 
30 
28 
40 
34 
21 

44 
22 
30 
43 
23 
27 
21 
51 
30 
30 
24 
26 
21 
38 
22 
19 
40 
22 
32 
55 
20 
45 
33 
51 
22 
28 

28 
29 
26 
31 
25 
39 
29 
40 
30 
35 
24 
22 
29 
20 
37 
27 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

288 
156 
240 
300 
275 
225 
250 
200 
52 
290 
175 
275 
230 
300 
264 
65 
150 
175 
250 
175 
100 
150 

300 
175 
175 
200 
48 
75 
200 
275 
264 
216 
300 
275 
150 
255 
275 
240 
300 
200 
260 
300 
192 
290 
275 
300 
89 
100 

300 
200 
75 
75 
240 
250 
300 
150 
225 
300 
245 
300 
300 
275 
250 
288 

Work 

1 

3 
12 
5 
6 
6 
2 
5 
o7 
6 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
4 
5 
5 
5 
o5 
5 
5 
2 

4 
2 
5 
5 
2 
o4 
2 
5 

J 

3 

0 

5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 

1 

2 

i 

6 
2 

I 
5 

2 
9 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

5 
2 
2 

9 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 

I 

2 

! 

2 
3 
3 
2 

1 

i 

2 
6 

Work... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

3 

Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher 

Work  . 

Finisher 

Work 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"i" 

1 

1 

Finisher  
Home  finisher. 

Work.... 

1 

1 

Work... 
Work 

2 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Work... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Work 

2 

Work 

Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work 

2 

Work 

1 

2 

Work 

2 
1 

1 
1 



Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  -  hole 
maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

Work.... 

Work.. 

1 

1 



Work 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Finisher  
Operator  
Baster 

Work... 

Work 

1 

Work 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Button  -  hole 
maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Work 

1 

2 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.. 

Work 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 

1 

?, 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

Work... 

Work.. 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.. 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 

... 

4 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

2 

"i" 
i 
i 

1 

"i" 

i 

1 

..... 

Work.. 
Work.... 
Work... 

1 
1 

Work.. 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

i 

i 

Work.... 
Work... 

1 
1 

i 

i 

4 

a  Including  1  other  member. 


&  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 
less  earnings  of  — 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  o 

r 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$132 
234 
208 
375 
525 
263 
338 
335 
234 
420 
220 
360 
235 
280 
180 
228 
400 
450 
188 
150 
188 
125 

250 
200 
220 
263 
272 
625 
300 
63 
263 
108 
300 
225 
375 
195 
225 
170 
225 
300 
156 
170 
576 
240 
219 
100 
300 
750 

600 
600 
575 
416 
200 
225 
275 
375 
500 
75 
145 
365 
350 
440 
228 
350 

$128 
70 
120 
300 
220 
144 
80 
80 
17 
240 
105 
207 
95 
250 
66 
33 
75 
85 
210 
60 
56 
150 

200 
112 
90 
128 
64 
125 
165 
60 
152 
108 
175 
106 
50 
102 
103 
200 
200 
95 
130 
175 
96 
70 
100 
138 
67 
•    150 

150 
100 
30 
25 
220 
97 
150 
65 
100 
115 
112 
160 
156 
190 
150 
168 

$4 
21 

$264 
1,528 
328 
1,300 
1,185 
515 
750 
505 
287 
861 
386 
567 
330 
530 
1,246 

$78 
276 
78 
144 
198 
324 
240 
156 
138 
180 
120 
96 
96 
108 
168 
72 
132 
96 
150 
120 
108 
60 

102 
156 
84 
192 
72 
96 
66 
120 
72 
72 
90 
72 
66 
72 
72 
72 
O  H 

$0.87 
2.34 
.80 
3.21 
3.09 
3.57 
2.58 
1.17 
.87 
5.97 
1.08 
2.31 
1.13 
2.69 
5.67 
.88 
2.64 
1.73 
.86 
.81 
.72 
1.20 

1.35 
2.40 
.85 
1.97 
2.62 
3.00 
2.88 
2.54 
1.26 
.42 
1.92 
1.44 
2.40 
.75 
1.44 
1.09 
1  02 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

$51 

$326 

$826 

$2.25 

625 
440 

$150 

108 

32 

300 
90 

36 

201 
26 

35 

.95 

1,000 

261 
761 
535 
434 
270 
244 
275 

481 
362 
310 
641 
336 
750 
465 
720 
415 
216 
475 
331 
425 
297 
328 
370 
464 
395 
286 
420 
672 
385 
403 
276 
368 
900 

750 
700 
605 
529 
420 
363 
460 
640 
636 
214 
271 
563 
506 
630 
378 
622 

250 

36 

36 

00 



10 

21 
50 

250 



60 

537 

39 

72 
96 
78 
72 
66 
120 
O  H 

1.44 
.43 
1.57 
5.54 
1.51 
.97 
1  33 

75 

1.09 

75 

84 

"'38' 
1 

72 
144 

84 
156 
84 
132 
72 
162 
96 
108 
144 
102 
66 
84 
84 
96 
144 
174 

2.89 
4.81 

3.85 
1.28 
2.21 
1.94 
.96 
.73 
1.19 
2.21 
2.06 
.32 
1.53 
2.58 
1.35 
4.23 
.88 
1.25 



88 



41 

! 

35 

I 

200 

36 
24 
14 
38 





104 
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TAB  E  XXVIII  -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY.  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

42 
20 
36 
18 

47 
49 
23 
24 
27 
23 
40 
35 
37 
32 
30 
31 
32 
30 
22 
28 
33 
46 
35 
35 
26 

26 

40 
46 
36 
35 
38 
18 
23 
26 
36 
24 
21 
27 
32 
36 
40 
47 
24 
43 
48 
27 
24 
34 
43 
39 
33 
30 
40 
40 
24 
22 
21 
21 
45 
29 
59 
32 
20 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 
2 
3 
2 

6 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
6 
8 
4 
a6 

5 

5 
9 
4 
5 
7 
2 
3 
3 
9 
4 
2 
5 
5 
5 
9 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 

3 
6 
4 

To- 
tal 
vage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
2 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 

4 
6 
2 
2» 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 
5. 

0 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

225 

226 
227 
228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 

250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.  .. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F..  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  . 
Italian,  F.. 

18 
11 
4 
16 

12 
28 
5 
4 
11 
5 
5 
7 
5 
10 

I'* 

6 
9 
2 
5 
5 
11 
7 
9 
4 

16 

12 
19 
3 
2 
4 
2 
10 
12 
10 
3 
2 
3 
10 
3 
8 
6 
6 
7 
2 
2 
5 
6 
7 
6 
2 
3 
15 
16 
6 
5 
5 
3 
28 
15 
11 
4 
3 

27 
4 
11 

ft 

25 

28 
3 
6 
5 
4 
4 
17 
17. 
16 
10 
8 
15 
9 
4 
5 
19 
23 
21 
12 
8 

8 

18 
26 
10 
20 
14 
5 
4 
3 
17 
3 
1 
8 
12 

5* 

28 
7 
22 
30 
8 
6 
14 
22 
25 
10 
12. 
25 
24 
2 
3 
2 

1 
30 
8 
43 
14 
3 

Home  finisher. 

150 
50 
300 
192 

240 
240 
300 
216 
110 
216 
168 
300 
280 
250 
200 
250 
216 
300 
175 
300 
225 
250 
175 
150 
150 

234 

200 
300 
360 
250 
200 
200 
150 
150 
275 
260 
210 
200 
270 
78 
300 
90 
225 
250 
300 
300 
150 
225 
200 
240 
200 
225 
200 
200 
150 
175 
200 
150 
300 
300 
100 
100 
150 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Work 

1 

Button  -  hole 
maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Work 

Work... 
Work 

-- 

1 

3 

Work 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

... 

.... 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Machine  tacker 
Finisher 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

... 

"i" 

.... 

Work... 
Work 

... 

2 

2 

T 

i 

2 
1 
2 

1 

"i" 

..... 
..... 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

"i" 

1 
2 

Work 

Work 

i 

Finisher 

Work 

i 

Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Work 

i 
i 

2 

1 

1 

Work 

i 
i 
1 

i 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

i 

o 

1 
1 

Work 

1 

1 

2 

i 
i 

""§" 

Work 

1 
1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 

"i" 

1 

1 

.... 



Work 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

2 

9 

1 

i 

2 

i 

Work 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

i 
i 

'i" 
i 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

i 
i 

i 

2 

2 

Work.... 

Work 

1 

i 
? 

Work... 

3 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

i 

i 

* 

Work 

Work.. 

1 

1 

Work 

i 

? 

Work... 

i 
i 

i 
i 

.... 

..... 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.. 

.... 

i 

i 

l 

Work  . 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.. 

1 

"i" 

"i" 

T 

..1  

1         3 

Work 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work.. 

"a" 

"i" 

"i"  "2" 

!  1 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 

income 
less  ear 

Ita  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

nings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
baud. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$324 
256 
125 
832 

468 
336 
360 
360 
730 
195 
252 
300 
340 
120 
240 
215 
128 
300 
228 
2CO 
375 
225 
468 
225 
200 

650 

175 
320 
262 
337 
190 
187 
450 
268 
175 
225 
375 
225 
310 
156 
235 
240 
200 
180 
225 
450 
180 
225 
150 
96 
300 
225 
320 
270 
125 
300 
225 
225 
200 
75 
75 
262 
290 

$60 
56 
350 
224 

260 
140 
233 
90 
55 
126 
140 
75 
300 
175 
150 
200 
108 
300 
70 
250 
125 
133 
70 
125 
125 

312 

42 
125 
150 
82 
80 
60 
50 
75 
160 
123 
160 
100 
90 
29 
125 
54 
93 
130 
200 
200 
100 
175 
50 
132 
38 
55 
60 
60 
75 
74 
128 
63 
360 
200 
16 
33 
40 

$54 

$200 

$638 
312 
475 
1,056 

$90 
114 
132 
132 

198 
108 
99 
99 
144 
102 
114 
174 
120 
144 
162 
162 
132 
168 
90 
168 
84 
192 
168 
120 
72 

120 

180 
162 
114 
66 
102 
66 
99 
99 
192 
72 
72 
132 
192 
72 
162 
132 
72 

$1.39 
2.46 
.80 
8.00 

4.56 
3.23 
3.46 
1.73 
7.02 
.95 
1.62 
1.09 
2.12 
1.19 
1.07 
1.02 
.62 
3.10 
1.85 
2.29 
1.80 
2.09 
2.09 
1.08 
.64 

2.50 

1.22 
2.76 
1.38 
1.30 
.55 
1.80 
2.88 
1.73 
.71 
1.08 
3.72 
1.05 
1.41 
1.18 
2.29 
2.13 
.77 

225 

226 
227 
228 

229 
230 
231 
332 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 

250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
28fl 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 

220 

734 

1,682 

476 
593 
450 
785 
324 
392 
471 
960 
545 
485 
465 
236 
622 
358 
607 
500 
785 
938 
350 
325 

962 

358 
1,419 
436 
419 
282 
247 
500 
345 
490 
348 
547 
373 
456 
335 
1  198 

$3 

70 

"'276' 
""06" 

26 

$50 

$1.96 

250 

"~45~ 

50 

.83 

22 
60 
97 

400 
390 

27 
10 

41 

100 

75 

1.06 

899 

24 

12 



2 
30 

125 



12 
48 
56 



150 

588 
425 



250 

719 
293 
310 
1,076 
650 
280 
400 
250 
356 
338 
280 
476 
385 
211 
374 



84 
222 
168 
96 
90 
132 
156 
69 
69 
144 
144 
102 
102 
84 
84 
0.  H. 
144 
144 
144 
186 

.69 
3.37 
1.73 
1.73 
2.16 
.96 
1.08 
1.44 
.87 
2.00 
1.04 
.87 
1.92 
1.44 
1.52 
2.67 
1.18 
1.76 
1.00 
1.63 

651 

50 

'"». 

120 

60 

55 

'36 


11 

353 
300 
1,611 
323 
291 
345 
378 

12 

276 
48 

""§126"' 

775 

200 

50 
48 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
'335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 

mar- 
ried. 

Age 

26 
21 
33 
43 
20 
29 
28 
25 
27 
30 
27 
27 
26 
23 
22 
44 
35 
32 
20 
30 
80 
28 
24 
28 
33 
30 
28 
30 
26 
22 
19 
48 
42 
28 
33 
42 
29 
38 
30 
43 
20 
34 
29 
32 
40 
22 
18 
48 
40 
19 
30 
48 
20 
42 
50 
36 
22 
61 
32 
20 
29 
28 
23 
23 
50 
33 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
arn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

0 

5. 

1 

6 

to 

'J. 

10 
to 
3. 

14 
nd 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F  .  . 
;  Italian,  F... 
I  Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

1 
1 
4 
1 

JA 

7 
6 
6 
7 
17 
8 
3 
2 

I* 

7 
11 
7 
3 
4 
5 
1 
5 
2 
(6) 

3 
9 
2 
12 
10 
6 
12 
15 
3 
2 
5 
10 

(b) 

8 
6 

ffl 

2 
2 
15 
19 
4 
3 
15 
4 
15 
13 
15 
3 
15 
2 
2 
6 
4 
6 
10 
6 
15 

8 
3 
15 
24 
1 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 
10 
11 
6 
7 
4 
26 
17 
11 
3 
7 
10 
8 
1 
5 
5 
(b) 
5 
10 
1 
2 
3 
29 
22 
9 
14 
25 
11 
13 
10 
21 

<? 
10 

(6) 

20 
2 
2 
7 
17 
3 
7 
28 
4 
23 
21 
9 
1 
44 
16 

7A 
9 
1 
6 
32 
16 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Busheler  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

75 
150 
25 
150 
150 
150 
150 
275 
50 
275 
300 
300 
280 
125 
275 
275 
300 
200 
100 
100 
200 
250 
200 
275 
6 
300 
200 
200 
300 
250 
200 
100 
125 
250 
300 
290 
300 
300 
150 
300 
300 
290 
200 
200 
238 
300 
300 
200 
200 
250 
200 
104 
294 
52 
300, 
182 
208 
300 
250 
290 
100 
200 
234 
130 
234 
234 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 

4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
a6 
5 
2 
7 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
6 
5 
2 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
5 
5 
3 
6 
2 
4 
2 
5 
7 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
7 
5 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
6 
6 
8 
4 
2 
5 
6 
2 
4 
6 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 

'.  2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

Work 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i" 
i 



Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
•> 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

i 

1. 

"i" 

Work 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

Work 

Work 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

r 

1 
1 
1 

... 

... 



Work 

Work 

i 

Work 

Forewoman... 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher 
Busheler  
Busheler  
Home  finisher 
Busheler  
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 

Work 

i 

9 

Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

i 

i 



Work 

Work... 
Work 

2 
1 

Work  . 

i 

1 

i 

Work 

••> 

Work 

1 

Work... 
Work 

1 

2 

1 

Work  
Work 

1 

i 



Work.... 
Work. 

1 
1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

..... 

Work 

\Vork... 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

... 



Work....: 

1 

1 

i 

Work 

Work            1 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

1 

2 

1 

"i" 

"i 

i 

i 

Work....     1 
Work....     1 
Work 

Work            i 

Work.. 
Work. 

1 

i 

Work  .  .  . 
Work.. 
Work.... 
Work 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
"2" 

"i 

i 

2 
2 

Work 

Work.... 
Work  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 
o 

... 



Work 

Work... 
Work.. 

i 

1 

i 

3 

Work.. 

2 

i 

Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
IB  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 
less  earnings  of— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

225 
262 
225 
150 
225 
350 
350 
250 
50 
400 
225 
285 
495 
285 
210 
140 
280 
250 
225 
188 
260 
300 
225 
330 
500 
263 
300 
65 
368 
113 
425 
280 
300 
168 
150 
200 
150 
150 
130 
225 
225 
188 
188 
200 
225 
188 
450 
235 
125 
125 
136 
273 
292 
273 
292 
273 
173 
75 
18 
200 
225 
450 
250 
262 
247 

$17 
38 
6 
38 
"45 
40 
40 
138 
25 
275 
70 
100 
145 
70 
140 
278 
150 
70 
50 
25 
42 
170 
100 
190 
2 
211 
52 
70 
7S 
100 
70 
45 
55 
182 
78 
200 
175 
150 
65 
155 
250 
240 
62 
170 
100 
100 
100 
104 
105 
125 
135 
43 
147 
5 
250 
61 
78 
125 
108 
172 
25 
104 
167 
48 
117 
117 

S24 

$266 
263 
268 
275 
195 
265 
390 
500 
275 
325 
500 
340 
430 
577 
425 
738 
440 
288 
300 
250 
238 
442 
400 
415 
332 
711 
315 
370 
143 
480 
213 
695 
635 
482 
314 
350 
375 
300 
225 
685 
475 

$150 
150 
96 
84 
60 
100 
100 
112 
88 
88 
204 
102 
84 
84 
84 
96 
150 
240 
108 
96 
100 
88 
88 
88 
72 
120 
88 
88 
% 
102 
144 
108 
96 
78 
228 
84 
84 
72 

81.  20 
1.44 
1.26 
1.52 
1.44 
1.44 
1.68 
1.16 
.96 
.48 
1.18 
.92 
1.10 
3.25 
1.37 
2.21 
.93 
.84 
2.40 
1.08 
.75 
1.74 
2.88 
1.44 
3.17 
1.92 
1.26 
1.44 
.63 
1.83 
.92 
2.50 
2.23 
1.92 
.76 
1.44 
.96 
1  44 

288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
320 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 

12 





12 

$30 

15 



12 

250 

f!50 

18 

8 
12 

12 
30 

226 

300 



68 

10 

84 
180 
60 
72 
132 
72 
96 
72 
72 
84 
120 
168 
84 
96 
96 
180 
192 
186 
186 
204 
144 
72 

.62 
1.46 
2.16 
2.16 
.87 
1.81 
1.29 
2.16 
1.21 
2.88 
1.40 
.97 
.60 
1.31 
1.75 
3.68 
3.03 
.98 
1.85 
1.40 
.78 
17 

400 



465 
287 
358 
435 
325 
288 
554 
616 
376 
260 
179 

37 

85 

50 



156 
125 

120 
1 



420 
771 
565 
367 
654 
70° 

438 

36 
42 
14 

303 
411 



<i7 

20 

270 
190 
267 
354 
617 
298 
1,021 

42 
25 

180 
150 
84 
108 
210 
108 

.93 
.80 
4.33 
1.20 
2.90 
.95 



642 

364  L 

b  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:   AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

32 
28 
8 
11 
4 
16 
5 
13 
8 
13 
3 
17 
17 
20 
31 
16 
8 
1 
15 
8 
3 
5 
14 
7 
9 
23 

(? 

10 
1 

I* 

23 
5 
3 
6 
(a) 
4 
12 
4 
11 
10 
11 
12 
2 
3 
10 
10 
17 
29 
5 
14 
10 
15 
38 
5 

5A 
8 
25 
2 
3 
8 
8 
5 
7 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

1 

3 

to 
5. 

6 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F..: 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 

^ 

4 
7 
5 
6 
1 
5 
9 
4 
3 
8 
11 
6 
11 
10 
10 
6 
8 
2 
2 
5 
6 
6 
6 
12 
(a) 
5 
8 
4 
11 
9 
10 
4 
10 
6 
(a) 

P 

15 
11 
7 
4 
19 
1 
8 
15 
11 
16 
15 
10 
12 
10 
6 
18 
6A 
10 
10 

11 

12 
6 
6 
12 

j* 

5 

49 
48 
32 
31 
24 
33 
23 
29 
30 
30 
25 
35 
35 
32 
54 
38 
28 
19 
34 
26 
22 
22 
39 
29 
33 
46 
22 

30 
21 
35 
23 
42 
25 
27 
28 
19 
27 
40 
30 
29 
32 
27 
34 
18 
25 
30 
29 
45 
48 
23 
35 
29 
40 
56 
23 
50 
24 
33 
47 
24 
27 
47 
34 
28 
23 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

260 
286 
208 
150 
130 
182 
250 
234 
300 
250 
200 
300 
250 
250 
300 
150 
125 
1.50 
40 
200 
200 
200 
175 
250 
250 
250 
200 
290 
200 
294 
300 
300 
275 
250 
50 
250 
250 
125 
250 
150 
150 
250 
100 
100 
140 
300 
300 
250 
300 
250 
300 
200 
300 
240 
200 
200 
150 
150 
200 
300 
240 
240 
300 
240 
196 
200 

Work... 
Work 

2 

1 

5 

11 
2 
5 

6 
4 
7 
4 
5 
6 
5 
3 
5 
7 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
7 
3 
2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
4 
7 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
6 
3 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
4 
7 
6 
5 
8 
5 
6 
5 
7 
2 
3 
•> 

5 

2 
2 
4 
2 
5 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.> 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

T 

Work 

? 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

--- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Work.. 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 
1 

... 

2 

1 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

"2" 
1 

I 
1 

i" 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

.... 

1 

2 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Forewoman... 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 

Work.... 
Work.. 

1 

1 

2 

Work 

Work.... 
Work 

2 

"i" 

1 

2 

1 

Work... 
Work.. 

1 
? 

1 

i 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

Work  . 

1 

Work... 
Work.. 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Work 

1 

•> 

Work 

1 

1 

Work.. 

1 

9 

Work 

9 

1 

Work... 

1 

Work.. 

2 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work  . 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
4 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
2 

2 

"2" 

1 

2 

1 

Work 

-, 

Work.. 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work... 
Work.. 

2 

1 

I 

1 
2 

... 

1 

1 

Work 

Work... 

Work... 

1 

1 

Work 

Work... 

1 

2 

a  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YOEK— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ear 

ita  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

nings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$225 
286 
303 
130 
225 
208 
400 
188 
263 
438 
263 
350 
375 
350 
156 
324 
375 
520 
375 
225 
375 
375 
225 
225 
225 
225 
765 
300 
300 
532 
156 
156 
263 
340 
500 
150 
225 
150 
300 
520 
438 
250 
185 
468 
285 
315 
300 
113 
125 
263 
250 
240 
156 
150 
100 
208 
263 
182 
93 
96 
216 
234 
524 
611 
400 
316 

$216 
48 
69 
50 
,43 
121 
65 
39 
130 
65 
76 
100 
169 
156 
65 
48 
45 
38 
17 
85 
52 
52 
91 
87 
65 
65 
248 
168 
100 
450 
217 
156 
182 
130 
25 
110 
75 
31 
87 
58 
65 
100 
40 
66 
80 
125 
104 
85 
160 
125 
182 
50 
52 
76 
87 
104 
65 
75 
104 
250 
120 
120 
130 
70 
65 
68 

$616 

"'$24' 

$1,057 
358 
372 
180 
268 
504 
477 
257 
426 
503 
348 
474 
599 
506 
324 
391 
420 
558 
428 
366 
427 
427 
358 
312 
290 
560 
1,013 
468 
400 
992 
373 
312 
1,123 
508 
525 
272 
300 
220 
387 
578 

$210 
108 
108 
108 
108 
186 
108 
168 
168 
84 
108 
108 
102 
90 
192 
192 
96 
96 
192 
168 
96 
96 
192 
96 
96 
96 
72 
84 
84 
168 
84 
108 
168 
168 
192 
96 
72 
168 
108 
% 
168 
132 
168 
144 
84 
54 
138 
69 
108 
108 
132 
102 
96 
96 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
84 
84 
99 
204 
186 
192 
180 

$1.47 
2.98 
1.17 
.42 
1.08 
1.05 
1.98 
.84 
.95 
1.68 
1.74 
1.44 
1.18 
2.24 
1.66 
1.10 
1.80 
3.33 
1.13 
1.80 
3.61 
2.40 
1.28 
.87 
1.08 
1.90 
7.  36 
1.92 
.96 
5.21 
1.50 
.75 
2.59 
1.82 
1.92 
1.04 
2.16 
1.21 
.96 
3.33 
1.82 
1.20 
.78 
1.98 
1.92 
1.51 
.82 
.60 
.87 
1.27 
1.02 
.77 
.60 
.41 
1.19 
1.41 
2.64 
.85 
.36 
.46 
1.38 
2.25 
5.44 
2.94 
3.99 
3.33 

354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 

175 



12 
30 
33 

9 
24 

55 

65 

38 
19 

36 
56 

42 



270 

10 

$243 

435 

38 

12 

39 

36 

539 
350 
243 
582 
380 
440 
404 
273 
385 
655 
448 
290 
208 
226 
211 
324 
340 
295 
197 
370 
336 
354 
696 
681 
480 
934 

18 
48 
15 



75 

100 

267 

16 

24 
12 
12 
38 



24 

-------- 

42 

15 

550 
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TABLE  XXVIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK — Continued. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

44 
30 
24 
31 
32 
27 
42 
19 
37 
28 
25 
24 
48 
21 
42 
20 
50 
20 
24 
25 
42 
22 
38 
21 
27 
24 
23 
54 
46 
24 
44 
47 
27 
27 
41 
19 
23 
28 
21 
30 
26 
47 
30 
49 
19 
24 
25 
30 
42 
17 
54 
21 
40 
33 
30 
42 
53 
26 
32 
38 
47 
29 
58 
27 
26 
46 
24 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

6 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
6 
2 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

1 

6 
to 
9. 

10 

to 

13. 
1 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italiah,F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F 
Italian,  F"! 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

4 
5 
3 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
14 
13 
15 
4 
11 
7 
5 
4 
10 
11 
3 
2 
10 
6 
8 
14 
19 
1 
10 
10 
3 
4 
15 
5 
12 
3 
16 
(a) 
5 
7 
3 
8ft 

6 
2 
13 

<•> 

14 
4 
8 
2 
9 
6 
2 
11 
4 
6 
16 
12 
4 
20 
13 
7 
11 
10 
2 

l& 

21 
7 
2 
10 
14 
3 
11 
3 
20 
11 
8 
4 
24 
1 
16 
3 
24 
3 
3 
2 
23 
7 
15 
2 
10 
1 
1 
30 
24 
10 
8 
21 
7 
9 
23 
2 
2 
4 
4 
7 
7 
22 
9 
25 

(0) 

8 
8 
10 
12 
2 
35 
3 
20 
16 
15 
22 
26 
3 
8 
20 
29 

30 
5 
7 
27 
6 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

240 
150 
250 
150 
182 
234 
150 
182 
286 
208 
150 
300 
234 
234 
52 
182 
234 
150 
260 
300 
100 
150 
300 
300 
150 
225 
225 
150 
100 
250 
250 
150 
300 
250 
150 
250 
100 
260 
200 
150 
100 
225 
225 
150 
150 
290 
150 
234 
150 
130 
150 
52 
150 
250 
200 
150 
300 
150 
300 
300 
300 
300 
150 
300 
300 
275 
125 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

9 
5 
7 
6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
2 
5 
3 
6 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
5 
5 
3 
4 
7 
3 
2 
*>5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
7 
4 
3 
6 
2 
3 
7 
5 
3 
4 
7 
5 
6 
5 
2 
64 
5 
4 
5 

0 

3 

fj 

11 
4 

Work.... 

1 

1 

3 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

2 

2 

1 

9 

Work... 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.'... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

i 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Work... 

i 

Work 

i 

Work.... 

2 

1 

Work.. 

i 

2 

Work... 
Work... 

i 
i 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

2 

Work 

i 

Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Laundress.  .  .. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 
Homefinisher. 

Work.... 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.. 

i 

1 
1 

2 
1 

""i" 
i 

1 

1 

i 

".)" 

Work.... 
Work... 

i 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Work  . 

Work... 
Work... 

i 

9 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 
Work.. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

2 

Work 

Work... 

1 

1 

1 

Work  . 

9 

Work... 

1 

Work.... 
Work  . 

1 

2 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 

2 

1 

2 
1 

Work.... 
Work... 

l 
1 

1 

Work... 

1 

1 

3 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i" 

3 

1 
1 

Work... 

Work 

Work.... 

Work... 

1 

Work.... 

1 

1  j 

1 

Work 

1 

1 

Work... 
Work. 

1 

2 

1 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 
Work.. 
Work.... 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
5 

a  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Income  T)f  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ean 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

S294 
468 
150 
225 
177 
300 
325 
225 
75 
400 
202 
312 
273 
303 
195 
351 
300 
200 
162 
162 
440 
200 
240 
420 
520 
300 
540 
450 
412 
350 
225 
150 
300 
188 
225 
375 
2S5 
375 
364 
450 
300 
420 
600 
438 
413 
450 
275 
450 
385 
225 
80 
156 
225 
300 
225 
300 
260 
500 
187 
660 
206 
450 
65 
600 
260 
175 
263 

$100 
65 
110 
50 
-91 
273 
63 
106 
143 
52 
50 
200 
97 
117 
22 
91 
97 
62 
130 
200 
52 
104 
156 
68 
60 
240 
165 
91 
39 
135 
85 
182 
286 
130 
85 
250 
40 
104 
70 
78 
17 
90 
180 
58 

92 

145 
75 
156 
C£ 
60 
164 
43 
25 
80 
130 

(0 

75 

250 
78 
200 
100 
100 
50 
100 
65 

a 



$60 

$510 

$964 
533 
525 
275 
280 
573 
388 
331 
218 
452 
252 
512 
543 
423 
217 
442 
969 
324 
292 
362 
872 
306 
432 
488 
600 
540 
855 
801 
539 
504 
723 
514 
586 
383 
386 
625 
367 
491 
449 
578 
353 
510 
832 
1.060 
465 
625 
350 
635 
448 
569 
549 
199 
269 
530 
468 
525 
1,180 
766 
279 
1.460 
656 
550 
180 
712 
755 
1,045 
326 

$168 
144 
150 
150 
192 
84 
84 
60 
66 
90 
108 
90 
102 
126 
72 
84 
108 
216 
114 
114 
48 
144 
150 
150 
150 
132 
138 
174 
156 
156 
156 
156 
144 
150 
90 
72 
150 
156 
132 
132 

$1.85 
1.80 
1.14 
.72 
.61 
2.88 
3.13 
1.44 
.29 
1.54 
.97 
1.50 
1.43 
2.94 
.75 
2.25 
2.79 
1.68 
.62 
1.04 
3.15 
.78 
1.06 
2.69 
2.08 
1.92 
4.42 
4.55 
4.81 
1.18 
2.45 
1.28 
1.92 
1.22 
.83 
2.40 
3.14 
1.49 
1.82 
2.40 

420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 

18 

444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 

265 

.  $12 

173 

3 

35 

537 

62 



380 

2 
36 

* 

20 



150 
260 

88 
19 
18 

395 
182 

65 
11 

65 

42 
12 
15 
50 
36 

132 
132 
126 
132 
132 

1.62 
1.35 
3.13 
2.75 
1  99 

52 

564 

30 

144 
144 
144 
120 
132 
198 
138 
132 
150 
150 
156 
138 
138 
132 
156 
168 
132 
132 
156 
150 
204 
144 

3.08 
.88 
4.61 
2.47 
1.40 
1.48 
1.00 
1.17 
1.24 
1.30 
1.44 
4.25 
4.96 
.97 
4.85 
2.67 
1.73 
.83 
3.92 
1.90 
1.75 
1.36 

29 

284 
45 

260 

19 

""is" 

150 
100 

~"i5o" 
845 

""ie" 

14 
600 

50 

300 

65 

'"& 

"~i9~ 

430 
825 

Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Fam- 

Jiy 

aum- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 

nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 

2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 
5. 

6 

to 

9. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

487 

488 
489 

490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 

529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
.545 
546 
547 
548 
549 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Lith.,  F  

6 
6 

8 

15 

6 
3 
5 
7 
5 
5 
12 
2 
1 
11 
5 
19 
10 

^ 

10 
10 
3 
10 

7 
5 
4 

1* 

2 

7 
3 
6 
2 
12 

P 

3 

4 
5 
10 
8 
19 

7 
6 
5 
10 

(«f 

6 
13 
6 
(c) 

6 
6 
13 
(c) 
3& 

38 
32 
25 
6 

5 
14 

17 

15 
16 
30 
20 
22 
10 
24 
4 
2 
2 
15 
17 
12 
7 
20 
12 
14 
42 
2 
11 
22 
14 
6 
1 
10 
18 
23 
3 
6 
22 
17 
10 
18 
5 
17 
3 
3 
1 
15 

5 
11 
2 
2 
(c) 
21 
3 
9 
2 
(c) 
4 
3 
22 
16 

1 

29 
23 
16 

4 

27 
47 
34 

42 
38 
51 
40 
47 
30 
42 
24 
27 
22 
32 
31 
29 
30 
40 
34 
38 
62 
22 
29 
37 
32 
24 
22 
36 
33 
40 
26 
44 
43 
37 
27 
40 
21 
37 
20 
20 
22 
44 

22 
34 
19 
20 
21 
46 
20 
25 
27 
25 
30 
24 
37 
33 
20 
23 
38 
57 
45 
39 
27 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

208 
300 

182 

234 
26 
234 
300 
104 
200 
280 
208 
250 
52 
300 
300 
228 
104 
202 
104 
150 
300 
234 
270 
286 
300 
300 
78 
130 
130 
104 
130 
150 
182 
234 
78 
104 
260 
300 
208 
150 
104 
234 

300 
260 
260 
104 
208 
234 
78 
104 
260 
260 
300 
52 
234 
260 
300 
200 
365 
300 
300 
150 
200 

Work 

3 

2 
2 

8 
8 
4 

7 
2 
3 
8 
5 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
7 
5 
7 
5 
5 
2 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
6 
4 
3 
3 
5 
8 
9 
3 
66 
9 
4 
7 

A 

4 
4 
3 
3 
6 

8 
6 

3 

7 

J 

o 

2 
3 
2 
3 
9 
7 
2 
b3 
4 
2 
5 
5 
2 

Work... 
Work.... 

Work 

.... 

"i* 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Work 

Work.. 

1 
1 
2 

Work 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Work 

Work 

2 

2 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher  . 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

2 

1 

1 

~'V 

1 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
2 

! 

2 

1 

2 

Work... 

Work 

?, 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 

1 

Work 

i 

1 

Work 

1 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 

1 
1 

i 

2 

Work 

1 

Work... 

1 

1 

1 
2 
5 

Work.... 
Work 

i  r  T 

2         1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 

i 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

2 

1 

9 

3 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

2 

Work... 

1 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

r 

3 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 

1 
1 
1 

i 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 
Work. 

"9" 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Work... 
Work... 

S 

i 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 

Work... 

i 

Work 

i 

3 
2 

1 
1 

i 
i 

1 

Work...  \    1 
Work... 

Button  sewer. 
Janitress  .  . 
Finisher  ! 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer. 

Work 

Work....!     .. 

2 

Work... 

Work. 

1 

2 

Work  
Work 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a  Amount  received  from  salo  of  grocery  store. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Percapi 
income 
less  can 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  o 

f— 

Other. 

lings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$520 
242 
351 

832 
500 
78 
416 
208 
242 
300 
195 
420 
400 
195 
195 
342 
187 
308 
400 
182 
25 
409 
375 
225 
156 
390 
182 
375 
273 
600 
182 
273 
273 
195 
500 
237 
113 
351 
303 
319 
544 
390 

450 
263 
263 
468 
468 
262 
450 
182 
262 
262 
416 
312 
139 
182 
350 
300 
480 
72 
150 
500 
260 

$52 
200 
212 

117 
23 
78 
104 
34 
139 
100 
69 
130 
17 
175 
200 
76 
34 
67 
26 
62 
75 
117 
157 
429 
100 
100 
39 
66 
87 
52 
86 
63 
80 
189 
58 
35 
152 
150 
120 
100 
18 
273 

225 
130 
173 

138 
78 
39 
34 
130 
86 
200 
26 
117 
130 
156 
200 
325 
225 
300 
100 
175 

$329 
1,000 

$39 
30 

$940 
1,472 
563 

949 
723 
426 
872 
431 
381 
716 
264 
579 
417 
415 
395 
418 
235 
505 
426 
270 
377 
526 
556 
870 
256 
490 
257 
441 
539 
1,123 
1,687 
342 
561 
384 
576 
359 
265 
678 
465 
419 
562 
663 

1,111 
417 
436 
549 
606 
478 
489 
246 
415 
348 
644 
338 
600 
550 
506 
570 
1,370 
297 
850 
624 
435 

$204 
204 
144 

132 
132 
144 
144 
114 
120 
138 
132 
150 
138 
120 
120 
138 
144 
150 
228 
252 
156 
120 
252 
168 
84 
84 
168 
144 
144 
276 
180 
132 
120 
132 
156 
180 
72 
264 
204 
132 
156 
252 

204 
156 
% 
132 
132 
120 
168 
192 
96 
96 
168 
156 
162 
162 
60 
168 
300 
72 
132 
144 
84 

$2.13 
3.06 
1.69 

2.29 
6.73 
2.23 
1.85 
1.53 
.78 
1.97 
.94 
2.88 
2.56 
.66 
.75 
.94 
.77 
1.68 
3.85 
.80 
1.94 
2.62 
1.92 
2.83 
.50 
1.88 
1.40 
2.40 
1.74 
2.57 
3.42 
1.79 
1.54 
.42 
2.49 
.89 
.54 
2.54 
1.66 
2.04 
3.49 
1.25 

2.13 
.92 
1.69 
3.08 
3.00 
1.10 
2.16 
.68 
2.74 
1.68 
4.27 
2.00 
1.03 
1.15 
3.37 
2.37 
5.02 
.69 
2.12 
2.02 
2.50 

487 
488 
489 

490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 

529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 
546 
547 
548 
549 

a  200 
18 

252 
235 

165 

$117 

24 

43 

273 

29 

45 



14 

130 

26 

277 

24 

210 

36 



6 

173 
429 

1.417 

""42" 
2 
6 

208 

18 

87 

144 

33 

42 



""I  

436 

24 



12 

138 

30 
23 



28 

60 
208 

250 

<*34 
30 

70 

565 

400 

24 

1 

c  Not  reported  . 


Amount  of  life  insurance  received. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 

nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 

mar- 
ried. 

Age 

66 
40 

55 
57 
34 
48 
55 
62 
37 
48 
45 
39 
31 
43 
35 
35 
62 
34 
40 
59 
50 
46 
25 
32 
47 
32 

52 

45 
47 
38 
24 
49 

35 

28 
43 

21 

57 
63 
45 
26 
43 
23 
35 
48 
23 
19 
28 
36 
24 
47 
29 

48 

39 
22 
23 
27 
30 
24 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
2 

2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

4 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

and 
tin- 
der. 

8 

to 

:,. 

6 

10 

9. 

10 
to 
13. 

1! 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

American  .  .  . 
American  .  .  . 

47 
24 

31 
37 
12 
24 
35 
39 
23 
22 
24 
20 
13 
21 
18 
20 
42 
9 
16 
42 
30 
22 
8 
17 
29 
(>) 

32 

25 
19 
16 
1 
28 

12 
4 
11 

3 

38 
40 
25 
5 
20 
6 
2 
25 
8 
3 
11 
16 
2 
20 
13 

23 

19 

7 
2 
6 
9 
2 

Home  finisher. 
Operator,  cord- 
ing. 
Finisher  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer. 
Finisher 

2r>5 
230 

240 

208 
300 
186 
300 
200 
270 
200 
280 
240 
180 
200 
200 
120 
250 
260 
290 
225 
100 
240 
220 
276 
200 
150 

240 

210 
300 

150 
2.50 
260 

125 

150 
165 

240 

190 
200 
30 

2SO 
240 
75 
17.1 
280 

Dead. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
o3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 

3 

2 
5 
4 
2 

4 

4 
2 
4 

3 

5 
3 

7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

7 

7 
4 
2 
5 
4 
2 

Dead 

Dead 

American  .  .  . 

Dead 

1 

Dead  . 

1 

Dead 

? 

3 

Dead  

1 

English  N 

Dead. 

1 

1 
1 

Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F  .  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.  .  . 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F  .  . 
German,  F  .  . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F  .  . 
Irish,  F  
American  .  .  . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

American  .  .  . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
American  .  .  . 

25 
16 
5 
Ifi 
3 
10 
6 
3 
43 
28 
25 
26 
16 

"19 

9 

(6) 

w 

14 
5 
25 

Dead 

Dead  

1 

Finisher  
Collar  padder. 
Home  finisher. 
Carpet  sewer.  . 
Finisher 

Dead 

1 

Dead  

1 

Dead. 

2 

1 

"i" 

i 

""i" 

Dead  

Dead  

Seamstress  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Laundress  .... 
Home'  finisher. 
Forewoman  .  .  . 
Button  sewer. 
Edge  turner... 
Operator, 
shirtwaists. 
A  r  m  h  o  1  e 
baster. 
Finisher  

Dead 

] 

i 
i 

Dead 

Dead.  .  .. 

I 

Dead  
Dead  

1 

l 

2 

i 

..... 
i 

2 

Dead 

i 

Deserter. 
Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 

Away... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Away 

1 

Incapac  . 

1 

Incapac  . 

Sleeve  maker.  . 
Finisher  
Operator  

Incapac 

1 
1 

i 
i 

1 

Incapac  .  . 

Work. 

American  .  .  . 

Home    sleeve 
maker. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  pocket 
maker. 
Operator,  lin- 
ings. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer.. 
Finisher  

Work 

1 
1 

i 



American  .  .  . 

Work 

1 

American  .  .  . 

Work.. 

American  .  .  . 

Work 

1 

1 

American  .  .  » 
American  .  .  . 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

3 
1 
1 

American  .  .  . 
German,  N.. 

Work.. 

"i" 

Work 

^ 

2 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

7 
20 
2 
3 
15 
5 
3 
7 

s* 

8 
11 

18 

7 

8* 

1 

8 
3 

Work... 

Work.. 

9 

Finisher  
Button  sewer.. 
Feller  

Work.... 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

Finisher  
Canvas  baster. 
Finisher  
Finisher  

125 
300 
150 
280 
210 
240 
290 

250 

100 
250 
200 
138 

150 
260 

Work:... 
Work.. 
Work.... 

... 

Work 

1 

Finisher  
Finisher  
Button  hole 
maker. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Laundress  
Busheler  
Finisher  
Finisher  

Work.. 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.. 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

Work.. 
Work.... 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

? 

... 

... 

.... 



Finisher.... 

Work 

i  " 

1 

Button  sewer.. 

Work.... 

a  Including  1  other  member. 


&  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  eari 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$150 
610 

200 
114 
400 
186 
168 
65 
250 
200 
200 
120 
150 
100 
120 
20 
125 
350 
110 
48 
100 
40 
330 
300 
230 
250 

180 

110 
400 
100 
375 
'     250 

100 
150 
110 

200 

64 
80 
45 
260 
165 
75 
140 
207 
100 
275 
125 
200 
175 
200 
350 

315 

100 
225 
190 
125 
75 
240 

$150 
520 

325 
260 

$300 
1,130 

725 
386 
400 
827 
302 
221 
425 
325 
520 
240 
150 
475 
170 
245 
340 
350 
247 
328 
480 
619 
330 
300 
490 
350 

36g 

110 
1,000 

$156 
120 

144 
48 
156 
O.H. 
O.  H. 

$1.44 
5.00 

5.05 
1.74 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

$364 

S200 
5 

$7 

156 



641 

2.05 
1.29 

104 

30 
96 
50 

60 
125 

120 
72 
60 
72 
60 
156 
O.  H 

1.00 
1.68 
1.20 
3.08 
1.15 

125 

320 

120 



175 
50 

200 

""225" 
215 

2  40 

60 
60 
120 
84 
O.H. 
O.H. 
144 
144 
72 
78 
108 
84 

144 

60 
216 
O  H 

.32 
1.44 
2.07 

$110 

22 

5 
55 
30 
49 

.44 

2.69 
2.44 
2.78 

$0.09 

225 
350 
530 

17 
175 

250 

10 

1.25 
.96 

1.21 

""None. 

100 

84 

104 

300 
65 

300 

2.31 
45 

28 

193 
605 
1,050 

S2:30 
800 

540 
550 
558 

528 

300 
340 
400 
240 
265 
300 
300 
210 
750 
300 
200 
210 
325 
500 
936 

440 

324 
240 
250 
150 
200 
600 

132 
O.H. 

O.H. 
132 
204 

102 

O.  H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
132 
144 
96 
72 
84 
144 
120 
90 
90 
132 
90 
192 

132 

78 
48 
96 
90 
156 
108 

2.21 
3.85 

2.60 
5.74 

2.77 

3.38 

2.13 
3.25 
2.82 
2.31 
2.32 
2.88 
2.88 
1.83 
7.26 
2.88 
1.92 
1.35 
3.53 
4.81 
9.00 

2.86 

1.74 
1.15 
2.40 
.58 

1.44 
5.77 



640 

747 
686 

728 

G17 
587 
1,073 
500 
648 
375 
440 
492 
855 
575 
325 
410 
542 
700 

47 
18 

126 
132 
540 

127 
35 
42 



46 

218 

5 



(c) 

42 

1  286 

300 
130 

300 
180 

1,355 
734 

465 
440 
275 
375 
840 



"'166' 

Learning. 
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TABLE  XXVIII  -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

28 
25 
30 
28 
40 
23 

48 

27 
29 
45 
32 
24 
33 

33 
30 

30 
22 
35 

40 
25 
45 
22 
35 
40 
38 
45 
40 
28 
21 
32 
55 
21 
30 
24 
25 
30 
38 
38 
28 
45 
50 
39 
36 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 
2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

6 
4 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
fo 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F  . 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

12 

!A 

4 

8 
5 

35 

7 
22 
16 
5 
2 
6 

3 

12 

5 
3 
13 

7 
(b) 
14 
4 
12 
12 
10 
14 
14 
5 
7 
31 
27 
(») 

14 
15 
7 
16 
2 
5 
22 
40 
25 
16 

8 
4 
7 
7 
20 
8 

31 

7 
8 
25 
16 
2 
13 

13 
15 

12 

4 
18 

13 

(&) 
25 
4 
16 
20 
17 
18 
14 
10 
7 
17 
37 
0>) 

12 
9 
9 
8 
16 
15 
11 
3 
24 
22 
12 

Examiner  

"Rinishpr 

280 
280 
294 
225 
180 
250 

160 

200 
125 
200 
60 
290 
240 

250 
300 

250 
280 

48 

275 
288 
240 
200 
175 
215 
250 
225 
160 
200 
50 
150 
200 
200 
175 
200 
150 
250 
200 
250 
200 
150 
300 
75 
150 

Work 

2 
3 
3 
7 
6 
04 

2 

2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
2 

<*3 
«5 

6 
2 
9 

3 
3 
2 
2 
8 
10 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
04 
6 
5 
2 
4 
4 
7 
9 
2 

Work 

^ 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  hole 
maker. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Armhole  baster 
Finisher 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

Work 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Work 

Work 

Finisher 

Work 

i 

1 

1 

2 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher  
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Button  hole 
maker. 
Buttonhole 
maker. 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

1 

1 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 

9 

Feller 

Storekeeper, 
grocery. 
Tape  baster... 
Feller  
Finisher  
Finisher 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work 

Work 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher 
Laundress  
Button  sewer. 

Work... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work... 
Work.. 

1 
3 
1 
1 

i 

1 

2 
2 

"2" 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

I 

i" 

1 

1 



2 
1 

1 

1 



Work 

i 

Work 

Work... 
Work... 
Work.. 

i 

1 
1 

"2" 

1 

i 

.... 

.... 

Work. 

Work  2 
Work....!    1 
Work 

1 

.*. 

"i" 

1 

Work....     i 
Work..     I 

"2" 

i 

.... 

Work... 
Work... 

~2 

"2" 

i 

2 

4 
1 

Work.. 

BALTIMORE. 


1 

American 

28 

48 

Operator 

150 

Dead 

\ 

\ 

2 

5 

3 

?, 

American... 

35 

55 

backs. 
Home  finisher. 

200 

Dead 

1 

2 

1 

3 

American  .  .  . 

29 

53 

Ticket  sewer.  . 

225 

Dead 

1 

9 

2 

4 

American  .  .  . 

43 

65 

Janitress  

300 

Dead... 

1 

2 

5 

American  .  .  . 

28 

47 

Finisher 

300 

Dead 

rt9 

1 

6 

14 

38 

Home  finisher. 

280 

Dead 

1 

9 

1 

7 

German,  N.. 

21 

40 

Finisher  

202 

Dead 

2 

<\ 

3 

8 

German,  N.. 

15 

85 

Finisher  

290 

Dead.. 

1 

9 

1 

9 

German,  N.. 

15 

35 

Home  finisher. 

160 

Dead 

1 

1 

3 

2 

10 

Germ  an,  N.. 

36 

55 

Home  finisher. 

210 

Dead... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ear 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

dings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$760 
400 
232 
600 
225 
75 

416 

125 
260 
330 
400 
525 
360 

225 
370 

560 
200 
300 

500 
750 
100 
400 
235 
270 
240 
235 
225 
338 
300 
400 
300 
235 
225 
225 
400 
340 
600 
205 
225 
850 
360 
405 
468 

$420 
230 
220 
115 
150 
375 

200 

220 
115 
175 
50 
385 
300 

456 
400 

260 
230 
160 

265 
240 
147 
170 
150 
141 
250 
185 
160 
70 
25 
75 
70 
70 
60 
50 
75 
80 
100 
125 
50 
125 
340 
75 
175 

$71 
20 
52 

$1,251 
650 
504 
839 
375 
450 

658 

495 
375 
1,455 
495 
910 
660 

681 
935 

820 
450 
1,075 

794 
990 
247 
570 
635 
601 
500 
459 
536 
408 
325 
475 
370 
305 
285 
275 
475 
420 
870 
348 
275 
975 
1,324 
588 
643 

$102 
90 
168 
144 
156 
120 

O.K. 

84 
72 
120 
96 
84 
96 

90 

204 

90 
90 
210 

144 
132 
90 
96 
O.K. 
48 
O   H 

$7.99 
2.69 
1.82 
1.99 
.72 
.36 

4.40 

2.64 
2.50 
4.10 
2.85 
5.05 
3.46 

1.44 
2.06 

1.79 
2.12 
1.95 

3.39 
4.81 
.96 
3.85 
1.17 
.88 
80 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

$124 





42 
150 

$155 

770 

25 
45 

165 

20 
10 

29 

230 

375 

240 
180 

10 
10 
10 
39 
15 



60 
O,  H 

.88 
1  21 

136 

84 
66 
84 
54 
54 
132 
96 
120 
96 
72 
96 
72 
156 
0.  H. 
O.  H. 
60 

1.08 
1.92 
2.56 
2.88 
1.13 
1.08 
1.08 
1.92 
1.09 
2.96 
2.14 
1.08 
4.09 
2.70 
1.10 
4.50 



170 

18 

595 
65 

29 
40 

$3 

$33 

$1.09 

BALTIMORE. 


$170 

§70 

§995 

$465 

KM 

8120 

SI  13 

l 

100 

$250 

350 

• 
264 

2  40 

2 

225 

300 

595 

92 

108 

9  88 

3 

100 

235 

335 

100 

2.26 

4 

305 

305 

72 

5 

180 

152 

332 

144 

1  46 

6 

230 

360 

590 

120 

2  31 

7 

330 

330 

78 

8 

140 

500 

640 

O  H 

3  21 

9 

125 





280 

405 

72 

1.79 

10 

b  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XX  VIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

B  ALTIM  ORE — Continued . 


Fam 

ny 

num 
her. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar 
ried 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
4 

4 

4 
2 

7 

7 

3 
3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
2 
«7 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 

G 
6 
7 

2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
9 

3 
3 
7 
7 
8 
5 
6 
3 
11 
4 
11 
8 
5 
4 
7 
8 
5 
5 
6 
2 

To- 

tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der 

3 

to 
5. 

(i 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over 

2 
1 
2 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

German,  N.. 
English,  N 

47 
24 
21 
25 
20 
48 

22 

24 
17 
24 

19 

17 

17 
17 

32 
38 
18 
50 
18 

6 
28 
16 
5 
14 
8 
5 
28 
27 

15 
32 
20 

18 
33 
19 
12 
20 
21 

11 
33 
30 
25 
8 
6 
28 
7 
22 
11 
,12 
17 
12 
24 
13 
6 
22 
1 
16 
6 

67 
50 
46 
40 
42 
63 

44 

45 

35 
44 

35 

35 
42 
33 

54 
57 
66 
69 
38 

29 
51 
34 
27 
33 
28 
26 
53 
46 

33 

54 
40 

39 
54 
40 
32 
40 
42 

35 
55 
54 
46 
28 
23 
43 
25 
43 
28 
35 
38 
30 
42 
34 
23 
47 
19 
34 
28 

Home  finisher. 
Janitress 

300 
298 
300 
260 
225 
365 

365 

100 
180 
200 

365 

150 
150 
100 

300 
200 
200 
270 
365 

294 
(0) 
300 
225 
210 
200 
200 
248 
150 

150 
365 
300 

210 
150 
250 
190 
75 
365 

190 
260 
100 
150 
225 
210 
250 
150 
200 
148 
125 
225 
200 
250 
100 
175 
100 
100 
155 
175 

Dead 

3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

4 

3 
2 

4 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

2 
5 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
6 
6 
4 
2 
4 
2 
7 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

Dead 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,F.. 

Lith.,F  
American  .  .  . 

10 
8 
23 
1* 

12 

20 
28 
16 

20 

17 
17 
23 

43 
57 
53 
50 
24 

8 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Storekeeper, 
fruit. 
S  t  o  r  ekeeper, 
fruit. 
Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Storekeeper, 
grocery. 
S  t  o  r  ekeeper, 
grocery. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Packer,    veg- 
etables. 
Seamstress  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Storekeeper, 
grocery. 
Button  sewer. 
Janitress 

Dead  

Dead 

1 

Dead 

2 

1 

2 

Dead  

3 
1 
2 

Dead  

2 

Dead 

1 

Dead... 

1 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

Dead.. 

2 

2 
? 

Dead... 

Dead 

1 
1 

1 

Dead  

1 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Dead  

1 

Dead 

Dead... 

Dead  
Dead... 

.... 

? 

2 

2 

1 

Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 
Deserter  . 
Incapac  .  . 

"i" 

"i" 

1 
1 

1 

American... 

Home  finisher. 
Lining  feller... 
Busheler  

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Lith.,F  
German,  N.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

American 
American... 

8 
9 
16 

8 

'"&" 

28 
34 
12 

1 

i 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Janitress  
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
poultry. 
Laundress  
Storekeeper... 
Storekeeper, 
grocery. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Storekeeper, 
grocery. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Laundress  
Laundress  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher 
Home  finisher! 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

? 

i 

1 
2 
1 

Incapac  .  . 

Incapac.. 
Incapac 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

.4 
2 

Idle  

Work 
Work 

i 

... 

1 

1 

American 
American... 
German,  N.  . 

Work 
Work.... 
Work 

... 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
j 

German,  N 

German,  N 
German,  N.. 

Work.... 
Work 

i 

1 

1 

1 

German,  N 
Am.,  colored 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F.  . 

...... 

20 
8 
2 
4 
4 
18 
12 
3 
21 
5 
16 
5 
6 
3 
7 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work... 
Work.. 

"i" 

i 

2" 
1 

1 
1 

1 
'2' 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

Work.... 
Work... 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.. 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

... 

2 
1 

Work. 

2 
.... 

2 
2 
1 

Work.... 
Work.. 
Work.... 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

Work.... 

1 

Work.. 
Work.... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

Including  1  other  member. 


b  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
pas* 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  ear 

Ita  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Dings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$75 

$625 
250 
800 

S49 

$749 
548 
1,000 
200 
185 
980 

377 

450 
447 
1,330 

426 

227 
275 
334 

200 
363 
810 
295 
400 

225 

391 
450 
65 
331 
207 
277 
454 
580 

427 
1,016 
1,548 

572 
625 
950 
741 
640 
1,142 

674 
650 
1,235 
1,288 
1,240 
346 
1,150 
509 
1,593 
323 
445 
435 
330 
1  640 

O  H 

$4  32 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

298 
200 
200 
185 
260 

200 

100 
180 
300 

156 

82 
75 
100 

104 
68 
30 
65 
260 

225 
60 
225 
65 
210 
132 
75 
204 
312 

150 
200 
250 

100 
100 
150 
135 
35 
104 

174 
150 
75 
104 
90 
88 
125 
93 
125 
74 
65 
65 
120 
105 
100 
90 
42 
55 
115 
95 

$120 
156 
60 
36 
180 

156 

96 
66 
144 

120 

84 
72 
O    H 

2.40 
5.13 

720 
100 
310 

$60 

3.46 

.85 

1.68 
2.57 
2.83 

.74 

.93 
1.28 
1.50 

$77 

40 
107 

160 

"'565' 



1,030 

270 

$135 

10 

$0.06 

200 

150 

84 
26 

70 

.85 

0.  H. 
54 
0.  H. 
60 
O    H 

.46 
1.89 
5.00 
2.21 
38 

.13 
1.35 

210 
780 
230 

""526" 

140 

36 
60 
90 
48 
48 
60 
72 
60 
168 

96 
0.  H. 
O.  H. 

168 
132 
0.  H. 
156 
0.  II. 
0.  H. 

0.  H. 
144 

108 
96 
120 
84 
0.  H. 
84 
144 
84 
120 
108 
84 
84 
O.  H. 
132 
96 
120 
108 
48 

175 

156 

•     2.12 
1.44 

225 

121 
75 
2 

.78 
.48 
1.29 
1.20 

.74 

.89 
2.62 
3.57 

4  54 
5.05 
3185 
2.33 
1.94 
2.22 

3.21 
3.21 
3.19 
3.25 
2.76 
.99 
3.29 
2.67 
2.57 
1.20 
.66 
.89 
.81 
7.38 
1.24 
1.25 
2.54 
3.01 
.80 
2.27 

200 
250 
245 

23 

125 

c!52 

.17 

816 
628 

273 

250 

420 
72 

$400 
525 
800 
606 
210 
728 

500 
500 
500 
338 
4CO 
258 
415 
416 
450 
249 
150 
250 
210 
510 
400 
520 
480 
300 
240 
210 

150 
185 

230 
125 

15 





150" 
170 
335 

510 

671 
355 

180 
294 

5 

275 

335 





2 

150 

866 

2.56 

230 
60 



d60 

1,025 

50 

550 
610 
702 
838 
364 
331 

. 

180 
480 

"'§' 
9 

26 



::: 

'  Including  $100  charity  received.           d  Amount  of  damages  received  from  street  railway  company. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

4 
7 

7 

19 
19 
26 

38 

7 
6 
43 

20 

17 
15 
20 
1 
6 
2 
5 
7 
8 
20 
8 
25 
18 
3 
4 
5 
8 
12 
3 
3 
5 

J* 

7 
5 
18 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

1 

3 
to 
5. 

6 

to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.  . 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,F.  ... 
Lith.,  F.  ... 

8 
7 
2 

3 
9 
21 

8 
2 
27 
44 

28 

24 
15 
20 
5 
10 
7 
6 
16 
16 
20 
1 
25 
18 
3 
4 
16 
18 
20 
6 
13 
8 

1* 

9 
6 
12 

23 
30 
30 

38 
43 

45 

58 
30 
40 
66 

44 

38 
37 
39 
22 
30 
25 
25 
30 
35 
41 
37 
42 
47 
25 
23 
25 
28 
30 
25 
28 
22 
18 
28 
24 
24 
39 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  hole 
maker. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
candy. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
candy. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
grocery. 
Laundress  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
cigars. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 
grocery. 
Laundress  
Laundress  
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Baster  
Finisher 

238 
200 
150 

365 
300 
300 

60 
200 
250 
300 

300 

100 
100 
220 
170 
200 
200 
265 
250 
200 
200 
225 
100 
237 
200 
240 
260 
250 
225 
250 
200 
200 
225 
180 
150 
220 
50 

Work 

3 

7 
5 

6 
5 
10 

3 
4 
2 
3 

5 

6 
8 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
6 
2 
9 

2 
4 
2 

4 
3 
4 

3 
2 
2 
3 

4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

Work.... 
Work.... 

Work 

1 
1 

2 
1 

i" 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

2 

Work 

1 

1 

Work. 

Work 

"i" 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 
Work... 
Work.... 

.... 

\>> 
2 
1 

Work  . 

Work 

Work.... 

F  mis  her 

Work 

Finisher 

Work 

Finisher 

Work... 

1 

Finisher 

Work 

1 

Finisher.  ... 

Work  

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer  . 
Finisher  . 

Work.. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

Work... 
Work... 

1 
1 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

Work... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Work 

i 

Work... 

1 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

Finisher  

Work... 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  
Berry  picker.  . 

Work  . 

9 

Work.... 
Work... 

2 

1 

1 

Lith.,F.  ... 
Polish,  F  ... 

Work.... 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a  Amount  received  by  pawning  jewelry. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

BALTIMORE— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  cap 
income 
less  eari 

ta  weekly 
of  family, 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  o 

r— 

Other. 

nings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$296 
170 
200 

560 
300 
225 

30 
300 
450 
520 

500 

300 
400 
225 
600 
400 
400 
400 
500 
260 
300 
450 
360 
300 
325 
415 
560 
1,000 
370 
80 
400 
400 
370 
400 
340 
590 
250 

$150 
50 
75 

.    100 
200 
300 

30 
100 
100 
200 

150 

88 
75 
100 
75 
260 
170 
275 
210 
135 
135 
150 
70 
140 
120 
160 
200 
240 
95 
147 
135 
100 
180 
160 
100 
210 
75 

$6 
o50 

$452 
470 
275 

$78 
84 
96 

O.  H. 

$1.94 
1.15 

.77 

4  38 

""$i."64~ 

68 
69 
79 

71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 

78 

79 
89 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
9ft 
9i 
96 
97 
98 
99 
108 
101 
102 
103 
104 

$40 

$160 

125 

$330 
250 
200 

350 
50 
300 

1,465 
800 
1,175 

260 
490 
612 
970 

875 

638 
625 
523 
6% 
850 
570 
675 
710 
407 
435 
600 
1.235 
628 
445 
575 
781 
1,247 
465 
360 
535 
500 
550 
616 
440 
852 
645 

O.  H. 

2.31 

150 
200 

O   H 

1  68 

54 
60 
96 
204 

108 

60 
96 
O   H 

1.47 
1.88 
4.92 
4.94 

2.79 

1.76 
1.32 
1  36 

90 

62 

250 

225 

250 
150 
104 

• 



94 

21 
190 

102 
0.  H. 
72 
72 
66 
72 
24 
30 
156 
72 
96 
60 
72 
96 
108 
90 
60 
84 
78 

5.97 
5.67 
3.85 
3.85 
4.81 
1.74 
1.92 
4.33 
3.73 
1.88 
2.08 
2.66 
3.72 
4.84 
1.42 
1.37 
3.85 
2.56 
3.56 

12 

260 
165 

510 

35 
23 

$302 

21 
7 



133 



56 

24 
72 
108 
108 

2.19 
1.09 
6.17 
1.22 

• 

52 

50 

270 
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TABLE  XXIX  -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
THAN  THEIR  OWN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN 
DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  in  regard  to 
whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these 
women  were  employed  in  the  clothing  shops,  a  very  few  of  them  having 
been  employed  in  other  industries.  The  information  in  regard  to 
them  was  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXVIII.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished  from 
those  shown  in  Table  XXVIII  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
living  in  a  family  not  their  own,  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  did 
not  stand  in  a  position  of  female  head  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  first  line  of  the  table  shows  that  it  relates 
to  a  woman  23  years  of  age,  whose  relationship  to  the  family  with 

TABLE  XXIX.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
NOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

CHICAGO. 


The  woman. 

The  woman's  family. 

Relation  to 
family  in 
which  she 
lives. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condi- 
tion of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

Total 
mem- 
bers of 
family. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3 
to  5. 

6 
to  9. 

10 
to  13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter  . 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Sister 

23 
40 
24 
24 
21 
27 
43 
33 
21 
18 
32 
23 
19 

41 
18 
46 
32 

115 
280 
300 
290 
150 
280 
300 
280 
250 
72 
192 
290 
292 

223 

300 
250 

228 

Dead 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

3 
1 

1 
2 

Arm  hole  baster. 
Shoulder  stitcher 
Edge  stitcher... 

Dead.... 
Dead  
Dead 

..... 

"T 

1 



1 

Dead 

Pocket  maker... 
Operator,  backs. 
Finisher 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

1 

Dead  
Deserter. 
Work 

1 

Pocket  maker.  .  . 
Finisher 

Sister 

Home  finisher... 
Finisher  
Stenograp  her, 
office. 
Padder 

Work 

1 

Daughter  . 
Daughter. 

Daughter  
Grand  daughter 
Mother 

(0) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

2 

Stenographer  
Finisher 

Daughter  

FelhT  

1 

ROCHESTER. 


Sister 

35 

Canning  factory. 

168 

Work...! 

i        1 

i| 

4 

1 

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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which  she  was  living  was  that  of  daughter.  Her  occupation  is  given 
as  operator,  and  employment  during  the  past  year  of  115  days  was 
reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  husband  was  dead,  and  that 
she  had  no  children.  Under  the  earnings  of  the  woman's  family 
are  shown  her  own  earnings,  which  were  $95.  In  regard  to  the 
family  in  which  the  woman  was  living,  the  head  of  the  family  was 
reported  as  a  German  of  foreign  birth,  the  total  membership  of 
the  family  was  reported  as  6,  and  the  total  wage-earners  5.  The 
total  earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  $1,750, 
of  which  $390  was  retained  by  individual  members.  With  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the 
earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  XXXI, 
where  full  information  is  given.  The  facts  for  other  married  women 
at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  may  be  seen  from  a 
study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 

THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  EGO- 
WOMAN'S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


The  woman's  family. 

The  family  in  which  the  woman  lives. 

Earnings  of  — 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

Total. 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and  in- 
come. 

Amount 
retained 
by  indi- 
vidual 
members. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$95 
420 
400 
625 
260 
440 
660 
425 
460 
33 
120 
325 
364 

202 
450 
210 
190 

$95 
815 
400 
625 
260 
440 
660 
425 
460 
290 
372 
325 
364 

684 
450 
210 
190 

German,  F... 
Bohemian,  F. 
Bohemian,  F. 
Polish,  F 

6 
8 
9 

o 

! 

3 
9 
6 

5 
5 

7 

5 
6 
5 
1 

1 
7 
2 

I 
5 

2 
4 

6 

$1,750 
2.760 
2,046 
625 
840 
2,765 
1,216 
425 
2,730 
687 
1.398 
825 
1,544 

2,282 

S390 
1,040 
200 

$395 

-------- 

Bohemian.  F. 
German,  F... 
Scandinavian,  F 
Hebrew,  F  
Polish,  F 

25 
930 

310 

$257 
252 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F 

Italian,  F 

Scandinavian,  F. 
English,  F 

208 

82 



482 

American 

3 

4 

3 
2 

1,535 

970 

American 

70 

ROCHESTER. 


03 

$140 

$202 

Italian   F                         9 

6 

$1,054 
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TABLE  XXIX.-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
NOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK. 


The  woman. 

The  woman's  family. 

Relation  to 
family  in 
which  she 
lives. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Condi- 
tion of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

Total 
mem- 
bers of 
family. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3 

to  5. 

6 

to  9. 

10 
to  13. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
over. 

Mother 

57 
35 
48 
35 
54 
22 
53 

51 
30 
22 

35 
34 
21 
28 
21 
20 
20 
45 
21 
27 
26 
34 
24 
22 
23 
25 

31 
20 
39 

20 

20 
17 
62 
70 
62 
52 
50 
35 
45 
46 

Vest  finisher  
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher... 
Busheler  
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Home  finisher... 
Busheler 

260 

300 
234 
75 
150 
286 
150 

150 
250 
280 

'l75 
208 
240 
250 
175 
300 
300 
300 
200 
150 
208 
300 
234 
15 
130 
275 

208 
250 
104 

150 

104 
104 
100 

(0) 

275 
300 
150 
100 
300 
300 

Dead 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

4 
1 
3 

4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 

4 
2 

7 

3 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
5 

Sister 

Dead 

Daughter 

Dead  .  . 

Sister 

Dead 

1 

Mother 

Dead... 

Daughter 

Dead.... 

1 

Daughter 

Dead 

Sister 

Away... 
Away 

1 

2 

Daughter 

Daughter  

Daughter  
Sister  

Buttonhole 
maker. 
Button  sewer  
Finisher  
Finisher  

Away... 

2 

Away 

2 

1 
1 

Idle  
Work... 

1 

Daughter  

Daughter 

Home  finisher... 
Serger 

Work 

Daughter 

Work 

Daughter  

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Busheler  
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Top  baster  
Buttonhole 
maker. 
Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher  

Work... 

1 

Cousin  ...     . 

Work 

Daughter  

Work... 

1 

1 

Daughter  

Work... 

Daughter  

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

Sister  

Daughter 

2 

1 

Daughter  

Daughter  
Sister  

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work... 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 
Sister  
Daughter  

Work 

Daughter  

Work 

1 

1 

3 

D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 
Daughter  
Daughter  
Mother  

Work... 
Work... 

1 
1 

Work... 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1 

1 

Mother  . 





Mother  

Mother  

Mother  

Daughter  
Mother  

1 

1 

Home  finisher.  .  . 
Home  finisher.  .  . 

1 

2 

Mother  

1 

1 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Daughter  
Mother  

46 
64 

Finisher  
Button  sewer.  .  . 

210 
240 

Dead 
Idle  

1 

2 
2 

Mother  

77 

Home  finisher.  .  . 

190 

(a) 

1 

BALTIMORE. 


Grand  mother.  . 

50 

Storekeeper,  dry 

365 

Dead.... 

1 

Mother  

45 

goods. 
Nurse  

150 

Dead 

Daughter  

20 

Home  finisher... 

300 

Work... 

* 



1 

4 
2 

Paughter  

27 

Buttonhole 

258 

(a) 

1 

2 

maker. 

Not  reported. 
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THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECO- 
WOMAN'S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  woman's  family. 

The  family  in  which  the  woman  lives. 

Earnings  of— 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Total. 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and  in- 
come. 

Amount 
retained 
by  indi- 
vidual 
members. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$173 
160 
75 
52 
45 
150 
112 

70 
150 
320 

225 
208 
240 
84 
200 
125 
150 
150 
200 
63 
78 
125 
117 
5 
59 
45 

52 
260 
242 

75 

54 
50 
8 
60 
84 
30 
70 
300 
65 
150 

$173 
160 
75 
52 
45 
150 
112 

1,051 
150 
320 

225 
208 
552 
359 
350 
300 
338 
338 
575 
375 
303 
411 
342 
268 
284 
305 

329 
466 
695 

378 

279 
336 
8 
60 
84 
30 
70 
300 
65 
436 

German,  N  

5 
6 
2 
4 
5 
9 
3 

8 
4 
8 

7 
6 
4 
8 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
8 
6 
8 
7 
11 

8 
3 

8 

6 
8 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 

5 
3 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

6 

4 
3 
6 

4 
5 

$368 
385 
426 
832 
549 
894 
570 

1,528 
479 
1,002 

825 
561 
804 
509 
779 
475 
688 
650 
1,033 
695 
654 
709 
1,021 
655 
569 
1,045 

940 

616 
1,715 

628 
•840 

Italian,  F 

Italian  F 

$75 

Italian,  F 

Italian,  1*" 

Italian,  F  

German,  F  
Italian,  F... 

38 
17 

$225 

$756 

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  

268 

Hebrew,  F 

Italian,  F  

$312 
275 
150 
175 
188 
188 
375 
312 
225 
286 
225 
263 
225 
260 

277 
206 
453 

303 

225 
286 

Italian,  F 

Italian  F 

Italian,  F  . 

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  

Italian,  F 

Italian  F 

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  



Italian,  F  

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  



Italian,  F 

Italian,  F  

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F 

4 

4 

576 

Italian  F 

5 
6 

7 
7 
5 

7 
8 

3 
3 
3 
•5 
3 
4 
5 

270 
403 
500 
525 
500 
755 
1,111 

Italian,  F 

Italian,  F 

Italian  F 

Italian,  F 

Italian  F 

286 

Italian,  F 

PHILADELPHIA. 


$210 

S180 

$390 

German,  F 

3 

2 

1390 

150 

150 

\merican 

5 

2 

680 

$150 

63 



63 

American 

5 

4 

490 

BALTIMORE. 


$300 

S300 

Hebrew,  F  

3 

2 

$500 

150 

8290 

440 

Hebrew,  F 

7 

3 

940 

IflOQ 

200 

800 

Italian  F 

3 

3 

1,000 

270 

270 

German,  N. 

5 

3 

880 

134 
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Of  specified  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  each  city  (Table  VII) 550-552 

Of  specified  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  VI).  547-549 
Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection  in  buildings  in  which  clothing  shops  are  located 322-327 

II. 

Health  and  hygienic  conditions  of  home  workers 295-298,306-318 

Helpers  to  home  workers: 

Children  working  as 230, 231 

Condition  of.  and  extent  of  help  given  by 235-239 

Earnings  of  home  workers  with  and  without  helpers 229 

Home  and  shop  workers,  earnings  of 139-141, 225-229 

Home  finishers: 

At  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  and  average  size  and  income  of 

their  families 372, 373 

Economic  condition  of  families  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband 680-683 

Home  finishing,  danger  to  the  consumer  of  contagion  from 306-318 

Home  work  in  the  clothing  industry 213-318 

Development  of 492, 493 

Extent  of 218-221 

Reasons  for,  from  standpoint  of  employer 302, 303 

Reasons  for,  from  standpoint  of  worker '. 298-302 
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Home  workers:  215-218 

Character  of  work  done  by  .................................... 

Conjugal  condition  of  ...............................  .......  1?9  173 

coendftio0n  ofYand  of'their  families;  by  condition  as  totaM(Mte^f>::  !       !  '.  680^683 

^ 


Husbands  of,  occupations  and  earnings  of  .......................  •  ^gZ^l 

LivfngCconditions  of  typical."  "  '(See  Living  conditi8ns'6f  typical'home  workers.) 

MsriMfef^^ 

Race  of....  ........................................................................ 

Unemployment  of  ..............................................................  '  •  •  ^  ?Ar 

Unemployment  of  husbands  of  ............................................................ 

Working  conditions  of,  and  place  of  work     ...  ......  -  .........................................  SR  Ua 

Years  of  residence  of  husbands  of,  in  the  United  States  .......... 

Years  of  residence  of,  in  the  United  States,  by  race  ............................................  -      * 

Hours  and  discipline  in  inside  shops  ..............................................................      so  SA 

Hours,  legal,  employment  of  children  in  excess  of  .............  ....................................  -  »»  •  »* 

Hours  of  labor  and  overtime  in  the  establishments  investigated  ..................................  103-  117 

Hours  of  labor  of  home  workers  ..................................................................  •*•»  ^4J 

Hours  worked,  average,  in  a  representative  week— 

And  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  by  age,  occupation,  and  race  for  each  city  (Table  XI)  .  .  600-623 
And  classified  earnings  by  sex  and  age,  for  each  city  (Table  VIII)  ............................  oo2-oS 

By  employees  of  each  sex,  classified  according  to  earnings  ..................................  .127 

By  male  and  female  employees,  and  average  regular  working  tune  ............................  125,  126 

Compared  with  regular  hours  .............................  -  -  .....  vwr;  v  'v-iVA  ...............  1= 

Housing  conditions  and  income  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes  (Table  XVI)  ..............  t 

Hygienic  and  health  conditions  of  home  workers  .........................................  295-298,  306-318 

I. 

Illegal  employment  of  children  ........................................................... 

Illegal  overtime  employment  of  women  ...........................................................  1] 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families  (Table  XVIII).  670-673 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families  (Table  XVII).  668-671 
Home  workers  .................................................................  249-251 

Woman  and  child  employees,  and  school  attendance,  by  nativity  and  age  (Table  XXIV)  .....  690-7: 

Woman  and  child  employees,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XXV)  ......................  714,  715 

Income,  family: 

Amount  and  sources  of,  and  family  conditions  ...............................................  347-4] 

And  housing  conditions  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes,  by  nativity  and  race  (Table 
XVI)  .....................................................................................    659-667 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 
children,  by  size  of  family,  for  each  city  (Table  XIV)  .......................................  654-656 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 
children,  by  size  of  family  and  by  nativity,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XV)  ............  657,  658 

Contributions  of  members  to  .................................................................  362-369 

Of  families  of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 
that  of  wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined 
(Table  XXII)  ............  ...................................................................      688 

Total,  and  income  from  specified  sources,  by  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  and  by 
nativity  and  race  (Table  XIII)  .............................................................  636-655 

Industries,  leading,  in  1905,  measured  by  employment  of  men,  women,  and  children: 

Baltimore  ......................................................................................  26,  27 

Chicago  ........................................................................................  23-25 

New  York  .....................................................................................  21-23 

Philadelphia  ...................................................................................  25,  26 

Rochester  ......................................................................................  27-29 

Insanitary  conditions  among  home  finishers,  danger  to  consumer,  of  contagion  from  ......  295-298,  306-318 

Inside  shops: 

Development  of  ..............................................................................  437-439 

Hours  and  discipline  in  ......................................................................  439,  440 

Race  of  employees  in  ...........................................................................      440 

Size  of,  compared  with  contract  shops  ........................................................  440-442 

Wages  in,  compared  with  those  in  contract  shops  ...............................................      440 

Instruction,  method  of,  of  beginners  in  coat  shops  ................................................  476-478 

Insurance  of  employees  ............................................................................  409,  410 

L. 

Laws,  child-labor,  violation  of  ......................................................................  80-86 

Laws  regulating  sweat  shops,  discussion  of  .........................................................      496 

Legal  age,  employment  of  children  under  ...........................................................        82 

Legal  hours,  employment  of  children  in  excess  of  ...................................................  83,  84 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of: 

Woman  and  child  clothing  shop  employees,  by  nativity  and  age  (Table  XXIV)  ..............  690-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  clothing  shop  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XXV).  .  714.  715 
Literacy.    (See  also  Illiteracy.) 
Living  conditions  of  typical  home  workers: 

Baltimore  ................................................  289-295 

Chicago  .......................  .  ........  ....................................  .......  254-256 

New  York  City  ......................................................  ...  260-286 

Philadelphia  .....................................................  286-289 

Rochester  ....................................................................  ..........  256-260 

Lunch  rooms,  provision  of,  in  clothing  establishments  .......................  ____  336-343 
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Machine  operators,  training  of,  in  coat  shops. 478, 479 

Machines,  power,  introduction  of 494, 495 

Married  women  at  work:  , 

Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

city  (Table  XXVIII) 832-867 

Care  of  children  of 383 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of 369-384 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX) 680-685 

Home  finishers  and  others,  all  cities  combined 684, 685 

Home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 680-683 

Other  than  home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 684, 685 

Economic  condition  of  families  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband 247, 248 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and 

of  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXII) 688 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  agfi  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of,  and  of 

their  families,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 868-871 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXI) 686. 687 

Other  than  home  finishers,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  and  average 

size  and  income  of  their  families 372, 373 

Married  women  not  at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by 

condition  as  to  husband,  and  average  size  and  income  of  their  families 372, 373 

Men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  establishments  investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 33-35 

Method  and  scope  of  the  investigation 13-17 

Method  of  obtaining  data  as  to  earnings  of  employees 121-123 

Mothers  and  fathers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  children  in  speci- 
fied age  groups  at  work,  by  nativity  and  race 358-362 

Mothers  and  fathers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 
specified  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 356,357,360-362 

N. 

Nativity  of  employees,  by  sex  and  age 43,44 

O. 

Occupation,  age,  and  education  of: 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 
detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVI) 715-749 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVII) 750-833 

Occupation  and  age  of  married  women  at  work: 

And  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVIII).  S32-867 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 868-871 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  husbands  of  home  workers 242-244 

Occupations  of  children • 76-80 

Occupations,  selected,  average  earnings  in 180-195 

Operators,  machine,  training  of,  in  coat  shops 478, 479 

Organization  of  the  clothing  industry 411-480 

Overtime  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  establishments  investigated 103-117 

Overtime  employment  of  women,  illegal 113-117 

Overtime,  full  time,  etc.,  employees  working,  in  a  representative  week,  as  shown  by  pay  rolls 109-113 

P. 

Pay  rolls,  weekly,  average  earnings  of  employees  appearing  on  five  or  more 147- 153 

Power  machines,  introduction  of 494,495 

Processes  of  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing: 

Division  of  work 442-445 

Manufacture  of  coats 445-462 

Manufacture  of  pants 463-471 

Manufacture  of  vests 471-476 

R. 

Race  of  employees: 

Average  earnings,  by 195-212 

By  conj  ugal  condition 66-71 

By  sex  and  age *. 45-50,53-57 

Home  workers 221, 222 

Number  and  per  cent  in  specified  age  groups  (Table  II) 517-523 

Rent,  average,  paid  by  households  of  home  workers  living  in  rented  houses,  by  cities 254 

Residence  in  the  United  States,  years  of,  of  husbands  of  home  workers 248, 249 

S. 

Safety  and  comfort  of  employees: 

Dressing  rooms 331-333 

Elevators 327-329 

Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection 322-327 

Lunch  rooms 336-343 

Ventilation  of  workrooms 321 , 322 

Washrooms 329-331 

Water-closets 333-336 

Sanitary  conditions  among  home  finishers 295-298,306-318 

School  attendance  and  literacy  of: 

Woman  acd  child  clothing-shop  employees,  by  nativity  and  age  (Table  XXIV) 690-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  clothing-shop  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XX  V) .  714, 715 

School,  children  at,  at  work,  and  at  home.    (See  Children.) 
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Scope  and  method  of  the  investigation 13-17 

Sex  and  age  of  employees  in  establishments  investigated 36 

By  conjugal  condition 57-66 

By  nativity -----  43,44 

By  race 45-50 , 53-57 

Shop  and  home  workers,  earnings  of 139-141,225-22 

Shop  system,  development  of 492 

Shops,  contract.    (See  Contract  shops. ) 

Shops,  inside.    (See  Inside  shops.) 

Shops,  small,  division  of  labor  in , 493, 494 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work: 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVII) 750-833 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of 384-395 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age  (Table  XIX) 674-679 

Sweat  shops,  discussion  of  laws  regulating ; 496 

T. 

mraining  of  beginners  in: 

Coat  shops  476-470 

Pants  shops 489 

Vest  shops 480 

V. 

Ventilation  of  workrooms 321 , 322 

Violations  of  child-labor  laws 80-86 

W. 

Wage  data,  method  of  obtaining 121-123 

Wage-earners  in  families,  by  cities,  and  by  nativity  and  race 349-351 

Wash  rooms,  provision  of,  in  clothing  establishments 32 

Water-closets,  provision  of,  in  clothing  establishments 333-336 

Welfare  work  in  clothing  establishments 343-346 

Woman  and  child  clothing-shop  employees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  nativity  and  age 

(Table  XXIV) 690-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  clothing-shop  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  age  groups, 

for  each  city  ( Table  XXV) 714, 715 

Women,  children,  and  men  employed  in  establishments  investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 33-35 

Women,  illegal  overtime  employment  of 113-117 

Women  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  industry,  place  of 495 

Women,  married,  at  work: 

Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

city  (Table  XXVIII) 832-867 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of 369-384 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX) 680-685 

Home  finishers  and  others,  all  cities  combined 684, 685 

Home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 680-683 

Other  than  home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 684, 685 

Economic  condition  of  families  of,  by  condition  as  to  husbands 247, 248 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and 

of  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXII) 688 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of,  and  of 

their  families,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 868-871 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to 

husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXI) 686, 687 

Women,  single,  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work: 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVII) 750-833 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of 384-395 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age  (Table  XIX) 674-679 

Workers,  home.    (See  Home  workers.) 

Working  conditions  in  clothing  shops 319-346 

Working  conditions  and  place  of  work  of  home  workers 251-254 

Workrooms,  ventilation  of '...'.'.'.'..'."...  321, 322 

O 


